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COiiBIGBNDA. 

the Legiskaive Auemiiy Debatea, Neiim»ber‘JI}6umUr Smim^ iSl3% — 

1) VoL No. 2» dated the 21gt November, 1933;>- 

(i) page 1964, line 18, for in going ** rmi ** is going 
(u) page 2012, line 1, for ** (6) ’* read **(«)**. 

(2) Vol Vm, No. 5, dated the 27th NoTemher, 1933, page 2146, line 7, “ la it ” fmd 

“ It is 

(3) Vol. Vin, No. 6, dated the 28th November, 1933» page 2237, tine 7, for ** sent ** read 

“send**. 

(4) Vol. Vm, No. 7, dated the 29th November, 1933, page 2327, line 18, /br aa it pio> 

posed ” read as is proposed 

(5) Vol vm. No. 9, dated the 1st Deeomber, 1933,— 

{%) page 2429, line 1, for ** there it ia no *’ read ** these is no **. 

(ii) page 2446, line 14, for ** intsances ” read " instances *’ 

^ ' (iii) page 2464, — ^ 

(а) line 9, for ** have ” mad ** has 

(б) line 10 from the bottom, after the wind ** that ”, tiueri “ ^ V. 

(tv) page 2472, line 17 from the bottcan, for ** all knofwn ” raod ** all knoor 

(6) Vol. V|n« 10, dated the 2nd lleoember, 1933, page 2529, line 21, /or carte 62bcAe” 

read catle (danehe ”. 

(7) Vol. vm. No. 13, dated the 7th Seoember, 193%— 

(t) iMge 2756, line 14 from the bottom, for ** hosility ” read “ hoatitity ”. 

(m) page 2782, line 6 from the bottom, for ** civil ” read ** civis 

(8) Vol Vin, No. 14, dated the 8th December, 1933, page 2796, lino 5 from the bottoiu* 

for “ objoet ” read “ object ”, 

(9) Vol IX, No. 1, dated the 11th Deoember, 193% — 

(t) page 2937, line 12 from the bottom, delete ** (a) 

(it) page 3012, line 14 firam the bottom, for ** oonvioed ” read ** convinced 

(10) Vol IX, No. 2, dated the 12th Deomnber, 193% — 

(a) page 3042, againat entry No. 1 in colnmn 4, tine 2, for ** 1933 ” mod ** 1923 
(5) page 3044, against entry No. 12, in colnmn 4^ — 

(t) tine 6, /or ** 9th May ” read ** 19th May ”. 

(ii)'tine 9, for ** cantinment ” food ** caotomuent ”. 

(11) Vol IX, No. 8, dated the loth Deoember, 193% page 3479, tine 25, /or ** anjirlliiiito^ 

market ” read ** an internal maikei ”. 

(12) .Vol. IX, No. 11, dated the 22nd December, 1933, page 3700, line 5 from the bottom 

for ecanomies ” read ** economios 
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LEGlSLAtlVls: ASSE\fBLY. 

Monday, 20th November, ld33. 


^ The Abaernbly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
in Kew jDelhi, at Eleven of the Clocki Mr. President (The Honourahle 
Sir Sharimukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


POINT OF OEDER BE VALIDITY OP THE MEETING OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY IN NEW DELHI. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I rise to raise a point of order. I maintain that this 
gatherin^j is not a duly constituted meeting of tlie Legislative Assembly. 
It is an unlawful assembly (Laughter) and it is really the good grace 
of the Chief Commissioner that he has not applied se(‘tion 144 upon us, 
(liaughtcr.) Sir, your original order to change the venue from Simla to 
New Delhi vvas not in accordance with Standing Order 3. In clause (1) 
of Standing Order 3, the Governor General is empowered to appoint the 
date fwid the place of the first meeting. The Secretary notifies it and 
yon, Sir, am alter the date of the meeting, but you (‘annot alter the 
place of the meeting, because, in Standing Order 3. your powers are 
definitely restricted. It says: 

“After the commencement of a Session, the Assembly shall sit on such days us 
the President, having regard to the stato of business of the .Assemldy, may from 
time to time direct. “ 

Therefore, your announcement that we should meet in Delhi was not 
in accordfmee with the Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly. We 
arc here an unlawful gathering and we arc not hound to follow the 
Standing Orders of the I.egislative Assembly or other Statutes, but wo 
impose upon ourselves, of our own free will, the rules and Statutes which 
govern the proceedings of the Indian Legislative AssemhU- Sir, this 
defect was attempted to be corrected by a notification of the Governor 
General which runs thus: 

“Under sub-section (2) of section 63D of the Government of India Act. fho 
Governor General is pleased to direct that the Session of the Legislative A.ssembly 
which commenced at Simla on Tuesday the 22nd August, 1933. .shall rontiinie to ho 
held in New Delhi." 

This norifieation purports to be issued under siib-FcctioTi (2/ of section 
63D of ihc' Government of India Act. But the notification is not in 
accordance ndth this section and that is the point which I should like to 
put befon^i yon. This sub-section clearly says: 

“The Govoimor General may appoint euch timeJ? and places for holding tho 
Sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit. and may al:*o, 
from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such Sissions.’* 

( 1029 ) A 
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Therefore, hia pQwe^ are Jimited .tq, jbwa things (J) he can convene a 
Session of the Assembly at ' toy place* fed ‘%t 'any 4ime. Once he has 
convened it, he has exhausted his powers and has only one power left, 
and that is, he can prorogue the Session; and the p»>wer to change the 
venue, that is the place of the meeting, from one place tc another is 
neither within the jurisdiction of the Governor GenerjiJ nor of the Presi- 
dent. . In this case .the only .thing is that if the place of the meeting 
has to be changed, it must bO a. fresh Session; it cannot be 5 i'cbntimifiti<Jn 
of the same Session. One Session. of the. Assembly can he coritinyed to 
another time at the same place. There may be an inttjrval of six months 
or one year, but the same Session cannot be taken to another place 
without a fresh notification by the Governor General under this clause 
and also a summons from the Secretary under this notification. In this 
ease T mnintnin that the Governor General had no power to say simply 
that he is “pleased to direct that the Session of the Legislative. Assembly 
which eoninienced at Simla on Tuesday, the 22nd August, shall continue 
to be held in New^ Delhi**. If we read the original sedion, we find that 
it clearly says that “he shall appoint the time and place 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division; IMuhainniadan Pural): 
Is it “place** or “places**? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It says that he “may appoint such times and 
places for holding the Sessions of either chamber of the Indian I^egisla- 
ture**, etc. So the plural is used as it refers to both chambers. In this 
case when the notification was issued, the time oivght to have been 
mentioned. To simply say that the whole thing i.s sliifted from Simla 
to Delhi is noii the intention of sub-section (2) of section OSD of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Therefore, T maintain, Sir, that neither you nor 
the Governor General can change the place of the meeting when once it is 
convened to another place without a fresh notification and a fresh issue of 
summons by the Secretary. He or you cannot simply change the place 
and it cannot be c«alled a continuation of the same Assembly. If a fresh 
notice is issued, it should always be considered a fresh Session and not a 
continuation of the old Session. That, Sir, is the point on which T want 
your decision, and 1 request you to declare that it is not a regularly 
constituted meeting of the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Broiendra Mitter (Tjaw Member): Sir, T am afraid 
the Honourable Member, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has misread sub-section 
(2) of section 63D. That section empowers the Governor General to 
.ippoint l.be tiiiU nnd place for holding a Session of this House. Probably 
Dr. Ziiiiiddin doe^; r.ot realise that when a power is given to any person 
under a Parliainontarv Statute, that powder can he exercised froni time to 
time. Tt is not that once the power is exercised it is exhausted- T shall 
refer you to the Interpretcation Act of 1889 w’^hich governs the Government 
of India Act. Section 32 says this: 

“Where an Art passed, after the commencement of this Act, confers a power 
nr imposes a duty, then, unless the contrary intention appears, the power may 
1)0 exercised and the duty shall he performed from time to time as occasion requires.** 

Therefore, the power given to the Governor General under section 63D 
can be exercised by the Governor General once, twice, or as many times 
as occasion requires. Here he has chosen to exercise it twice: once be 
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IBxed Simla, as tho plac^ of meeting for the Session and the second time 
he,.6^ chosen to , exercise his power by the notification which has just 
how been road out,, that is, he has chosen to fix New Delhi. Therefore^ 
there is no irregularity or illegality in the notification. The fallacy into 
which my Honourable friend has fallen is this. He seems to think that 
once the powrr is exercised it is exhausted, and the (Governor Generars 
hands are tied and that he can only call this meeting by prorogation and 
fresh summons. But that is not so. 

Mh President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbetty) : The Chair 
agrees Vith the Honourable the Law Member in the interpretation that 
he has placed on sub-section (2) of section 63D of the Government of 
India Act \vhicb defines the power of the Governor General to fix the 
place of a Session of the Legislative Assembly. In 'addition to that the 
Chair would like to draw' the attention of the House to another factor. 
In the notification which convened this Session of the Assembly at Simla 
the (jovernor General says that he is pleased to direct that a Session of 
the Legislative} Assembly shall commence at Simla on Tuesday, the 22nd 
August, 1933*'. The notification, therefore, fixing Sinda as the venue 
for this s(*ssinri says that the session shall commence, and the subsequent 
notification says that it shall continue to be held at New Delhi; and, 
iindfer tliese circumstances, this meeting of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
is duly constituted. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagf^ur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Am T to understand, Sir, that this meeting has been 
legalised by this notification? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (^hetty' : The Chair 
has said that this meeting is duly constituted and is perfectly legal. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
inaclan Bnral): Do the Government or the Chair accept the Argument of 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad that the President has no inherent right to change 
the venue of tho Session and that he can change tho time only? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : It is not 
necessary to express any opinion on that point for the decision on the 
point of order raised by Dr. Ziauddin. But since the Honourable Member 
wants a ruling of the Chair on that point also, it can be said that reading 
section 6eBD (2), of the Government of India Act, it is plain that the 
President has no power to change the venue of a Session: it is only the 
Governor General who has got the right to do that. 

Honourable Members desiring to take their scats will kindly come to 
the table to make the prescribed oath or affirmation tf .allegiance to the 
Crown. 


MEMBEES SWOEN. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, K.C.S.I (Law Member). 


Dr.. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): On, a point of order, Sir 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnomukham Chetty); Ord^r, order.. 

Mr. Lsiebsnd ViiVltritl (Sind : Noh-Mnhimrtiftdan Rural) : I rise, to *; 
point of order, Sit. 

lit. (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbetty) '. T-'Ct the 

swearing in of Members be gone through. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: This is with regard to the swearing itself. - 

Itr. Iheaident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Ordey, otder. 


Mr. Sitakanta Mahe^patra, M.L.A- (Orissa Division: Non-Muham- 
madan) ; 

Mr. Herbert Aubrey Francis Metcalfe. C.T.E., M.V.O.^ M.L.A. 

(Foreign Secretary); 

Afr. A^alangiman Krishnaswami Ayangar Aravarnudha Ayangar, 
O.T.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated Official); 

Mr. William Dillon, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Archibald Meiwon Macmillan, C.T.E., M.L..\. (Bombay: Nomi- 
nated Official) ; 

Mr. Arthur Jules Dash, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Official); 

Bai Bahadur Madan Mohau Sinha, M.B.E., M.L.A. (United Pro- 
vinces: Nominated Offajial); and 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, C.B.E., M.L.A. (Punjab: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (‘hetty) : What is tho' 
fresh point of order? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The point is that the Honourable the Leader of 
the House was neither a Member of the Legislative Assembly nor a 
Member of the Couneil of State at the time he delivered his speech. Was 
he, therefore, entitled to make a speech? If not, then his speech may be* 
expunged from the proceedings of tho Assembly. 

Mr. Lajehand Navalrai; In support of that point of order, T will 
r(?for to rule 6 — at page 4 of the Manual of Business — which says that 
every person who is elected or nominated to be a Member shall, before 
taking liis seat, make at n meeting of the Assembly an oath or affirmation 
of his allegiance to the Crown in the prescribed foim. T submit, there- 
fore. that the Members uho are entitled to speak in this House or to 
take any part must take the oath before they do anything else; and, in 
this case, the Honourable the Lender of the House, by what he has done, 
is fnncAnH officio. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
would invite the attention of Honourable Members to suli-section (4) of 
section 63Pj of the Government of India Act, the relevant portion of 
which runs as follows: 

“Every Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council shall have the right 
of attending in and addressing the other Chamber.** 
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Hr. L al chand Navftlral: I give up my objection- 

yrwW^Jit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has had a consultation with the representatives of various parties, and 
it understand^ that it is the general desire to postpone questions for today. 
Tlie quefitions virill, therefore, be postponed. The Chair has received 
notaces of motions for adjournment from the Honourable Members, Mr. B. 
Das and Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. The Chair would ask these Honourable 
gentlemen to make the motion tomorrow and the Chair will waive objec- 
tion on the ground of urgency. 

IJbr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan); Thank you, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Thank you, Sir. 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

PllESENTATIOX OF THP] REI’ORT OF THE JoiNT COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance MemVicr) : Sir, I beg to 
present the report- of the Joint Committee on the Bill to constitute a 
Reserve Bank of India. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation op the Report of the Joint Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance IMembcr): Sir, I beg 
to present the Report of the -Joint Committee on the Bill further to 
amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain purposes. 

! 


DEATH OF MR. VTTHALBHAT PATEL. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter ^Leader of the House): Sir, 
since last we met in Simla, there has occurred the death of the first 
elected President of this Chamber, and T desire. Sir, to pay on behalf 
of this House in general and of the Government Benches in particular 
my tribute to the talents of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and to express onr 
sorrow at his death. Before he came to this Assembly in January, 
1924, Mr. Patel had already obtained a considerable amount of parlia- 
mentary experience as a member alike of the Bombay Legislative Conn 
cil and the Imperial Legislative Council under the Morley-Minto Re- 
forms. He had also obtained experience, which later proved to be of 
the highest value to him, as President of the Bombay Corporation. 
When Mr. Patel came to this Assembly in 1924, he came as a member 
of a Party which bad had avowed its intention of wrecking the Reforms, 
including this Chamber, from within. T venture to think that this policy 
had already been copsiderably mpaified before Mr. Patel was nominated 
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aa the ciandidate pf the Swaraj Party in the first election tp 'lihe .GjPfice; 
of President of tins Chamber. I repeat that it was not in execution of, 
the . wrecking policy of the Swaraj Party that Mr. Patel stood as a 
candidate, and in proof, I cite his own statement of the 2nd September,. 
1926, delivered at the conclusion of his first term of office as President 
of this Chamber: 

“As some of you are already aware**,-* 

He said — 

“one of the objects — I will not say the only object — which induced mo to acc^t 
this office was to demonstrate to the British Government that public men in India, 
if they have been in some quarters described as irresponsible and destructive critics 
of the existing system of administration, are so because they have not been entrusted 
with reaponj&ibiiityf^* 

At an earlier date, Mr. Patel had shown the same spirit when, as I 
am informed, he resisted the strong pressure put upon him to join in 
the spectacular walk-out of the 8th March, 1926. Of his capacity tO' 
guiile and control the discussions of this House, Mr. Patel gave convin- 
cing proof from the beginning and thereby fulfilled his main purpose in 
standing for election as President. In office, Mr. Patel was not a wrecker 
but a stout upholder of the constitution and jealous custodian of the 
dignity and privileges of this Chamber. 

This, Sir, is not the occasion on which to recall the unhappy differ- 
ences of opinion between Mr. Patel and the Government of India. 
Speaking for Government, I say that we shall never give to the memory 
of Mr. Patel an unkind thought and we slmll remember him only as the 
man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over this Assembly. 

Sir, with your leave, I should like to mention a personal incident 
wliich may interest the Members of this Plouse. A few days before his 
death, my wife and I went to see Mr. Patel at his clinic near Geneva. 
It was manifest, and he fully realised it, that the end could not be far* 
off. He wished to be remembered to Lord and Lady Willingdon; and, 
turning to my wife said: “ Remember me to all On my wife asking 
him if we could carry any messa-ge for any one in particular, he again 
said : “No, remember me to air’. When we were coming away, he 
charged me to give you a message, a message of goodwill to all Parties 
in this House. Sir, we left the sick chamber with a heavy heart*. 

I conclude, Sir, by asking you, after giving opportunity to all sec- 
tions of this House to express their feelings of admiration and regret, to* 
adjourn the meeting of this House until tomorrow\ 

. Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhuiy (Assam: Muhammadan): Sir, on my 
own personal behalf, I desire to pay my tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late Mr. Patel. I, Sir, had the privilege of close association with 
Mr* Patel and apart from} the fact that I consider his death as a great 
national calamity, I mourn his loss as a personal bereavement. Mr. PateU- 
Sir, had an eventful career, but his chief claim to the homage of' pos- 
terity lies ?n his distinguished recoi^ as the President of this Assembly. 
X^bugh, Sir, his brilliant career in the Chair had partially eclipsed his 
^flier ^hievement in the Bombay Legislative Council, in the Imperial 
l^egislatiye . GojUncil, and in the Legislative Assembly, I think it ift peri*?" 

to recall that Mr. Patel was one of the greatest parliamentarians, bit 
his day. He was a vigorous And a persistent critic of the Qoveitimerit: 
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He voiced India’s aspirations with a courage and. .te^ajDity, that extorted 
the highest admiration of his countrymen. As we all ^ow, Sir, his 
knowledge of parliamentary' practice and procedure was unrivalled, and 
his ingenious brain knew how to make them subserve the advancement of 
the national cause. As a President, he realised that the interpretation 
of the rules and standing orders gave an immense scope to the President 
for the development and protection of the constitutional rights of the 
citizen, and he never wavered in what he thought to be his duty to his 
country. In the early days of the Assembly, Sir, when traditions were 
growing, when new precedents were being created, the country could 
always rely upon Mr. Patel in exercising his power in the direction of libe- 
ralising the constitution. At a time when there was a great popular 
prejudice against Council entry, it was Mr. Patel’s assertion and vindi- 
cation of public rights from the Chair that helped to dispel that prejudice 
and enhanced the prestige of the Assembly in the eyes of the ])ublic. 
Those, Sir, who scoffed at the Assembly came to realise the potentiali- 
ties of the popular Chamber, ^fr. Patel, Sir, raised the status of the 
Assembly and statue of the Chair in the estimation of the public. His 
outstanding merit* Sir, as a President was his sturdy independence. You 
will remember. Sir, how we all shared his rebukes, his frowns equally, 
yet, Sir, a more jealous custodian of the rights and privileges of thia 
House you will not ffnd in the annals of parliamentary history in India. 
He it was w’ho was responsible for separating the Legislative Assembly 
Department from the trammels ^f the Legislative Department of the 
Goverriment of India. And, Sir, as the administrative head of that 
Department, in his dealings with his subordinates, he was kind, sympa- 
thetic just and impartial, and evoked from the members of the Assem- 
bly staff a deep feeling of loyalty, devotion and attachment. Outside 
the Assembly, Sir, he was a staunch nationalist, a prominent Congress- 
man and an ardent patriot. His last thoughts in his dying days in a 
foreign land were for the independence of his country, his own mother- 
land which he loved so dearly, whose cause he fought so valiantl;y and to 
whose service he had dedicated his life. Sir, I would join with the 
Honourable the Leader of the House in asking you to adjourn the 
House out of respect to his memory. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : On behalf of myself and the Party with which I am 
associated I should like to join in the sentiments of sorrow and admira- 
tion that have been given expression to by the Leader of the House and 
by my Honourable frend, the Deputy President. The death of Mr. 
V. J. Patel must naturally come home more closely to those who are on 
this side of tlie House than even to the Government Members. We, non- 
officials, have come to realise that in Mr. Patel as President of the 
Assembly we had a unique champion of popular cause and 
of popular rights. The career of Mr. Patel, particularly during 
the last 15 years, is an open book to his country, but throughout that 
career there is one fundamental dominating fact which must arrest the 
attention of any future historian who comes to write the political history 
of this country, and that is, that Mr. Patel was a valiant fighter throughout, 
one who did not know what it was to yield on any particular occasion and 
ope who kelpt up with that film grip and determination which he alone 
could; have shown, the cause for which he had worked. . Mr. V. J, Patel 
was, ias ypu kiiow, a brilliant Ptesideut of the Boml^y Corporatipri.; He. 
had ma^e, history in that .capacity, ' fie was a brilliant ]^einbe> of thia. 
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Assembly. But the best laurels that he won were in. that Chair which 
he occupied as the first elected Indian President of the Parliament of 
India. Mr. PatePs dogged detemiination, his persistence, his indomitable 
courage and his patent nationalism stood him in good stead '• when he 
occupied that Chair as President of the Assembly. Time after time he 
has had to come to grips with various sections of this House, but there 
cun be one thing truly said of Mr. Patel and his career as President, that 
at no time, in no connection and under no circumstances did he give 
in as a matter of expediency or policy against what he considered was his 
true judgment, what he considered was his duty according to his best 
lights. Opinions may vary about the contribution that Mr. Patel was able to 
make, but I venture to think that there can b© only unanimity on this 
issue that as a great nationalist, as an independent fighter, he held his 
ground right through and that lie did sendee for his country of a 
unique character. 

Mr. Patel’s sojourn in foreign parts has been referred to both by the 
Leader of tlie House and by my Honourable friend, tlie Deputy President, 
I can bear testimony to the fact that amidst conditions of th^ most 
morbid kind from a pliysical point of view, when he was quite certain that 
he had not a long span of life before him. when physical infirmity ^was 
invading him day after day, lie still kept one ideal and one ideal iilone 
whether it was in Berlin, or Vienna, or Geneva. Whatever audience he 
addressed, whatever people he spoke to, he spoke for the freedom and 
independence of his country. T remember one instance that was reported 
to me when T was at Geneva somewhat prior to the Law Member’s visit to 
that place. There was an Indian National Congress held in that city. 
Mr. Patel was so sick, was so invalidated that his doctors firmly refused 
lo allow him to attend the Congress. But Mr. Patel would not give in. 
He wanted to be carried on a stretcher and to be allowed to address the 
audience lying on tiiat stretclier, and nothing but the determination of the 
audience itself to refuse to allow Mr. Patel to commit what was then 
considered as an act of suicide, did prevent him from making the 
address tliat lie wanted to make. That would have been the final perora- 
tion for his country and for liis countrymen that lie would then have 
made. 


It is a sad though! that we liave had to mourn the death of so many 
Leaders during the last few years. They had worked for tlie liberation 
of their country. Ilicy had worked for giving India that status wliich was 
rightly hers in the comity of nations, a gala.w of stars of the first magni- 
tude in the political firmament of India— Pandit Motilal aNehru, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Sir Muhammad Shafi, Maulana Muliammad Ali, Mr J M 
Sen-Giipta and now Mr. Patel. Tlie tragedy of it all is that these’ people, 
who had devoted their whole life to the cause of India, had not even 
been able to see above the horizon some glimpse of that future which they 
had lioped for and wliich they luid dreamt of. some Iiope that India will 
have, tliat place for which they had consecrated their lives. It is a tragic 
thought. Mr President, that man after man, the foremost men of our 
country should pass away and that time should elapse also before their ideas 
and ideals, their hopes and aspirations, could take any tangible form*. 
jThere are many memorials which will be raised by a grateful nation to the 
memory of Mr Patel. I am perfectly certain that the suggestion that 1 
have seen developed elsewhere of a bust for Mr. fate! within the preeincts 
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of this House will take shape in the near future. Hut whatever storied 
uru^ or Mf^iinated bust may be raised fpr him, pone can speak so eloquently 
oi the i^^aRtness of Mr, Patel as President, noji^ can speak so eloquently 
of his stin?dy independence, of his. nationalism, of his love for his country, 
and of bis seal, alriost burning patriotisni to see his country take its 
proper place in the comity of nations, as that Chair which will proclaim to 
suneeeding generations of India's X^arliamentarians and succeeding Speakers 
of India's Parliaments, the ideals Unit Mr. Patel stood for, the lofty 
independence that he exhibited, the tone that he gave to the discussions 
in this .House, and 'tlie place that he earned for himself and succeeding 
Speakers, Mr. President, as the first Citizens of India, the elected Speakers 
of the Parliament of t|jjis country. Sir, T associate myself with the motion. 

llv. 0* 3- Itanga Iyer (lioliilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Kural) : Pew people in this House have beeix, I believe, so intimately 
associated with the politic.s of Vithalbhai Patel as myself, and it is of the 
politioian that I propose t-(i speak today more iJiaii the President. w\s 
regards presidential rulings and controversies, I leave it to history to 
proiifl^nco a verdict. But T believe I am competent to pronounce a verdict 
so fal* Mr. Patel’s politics were concerned. U was not always on the 
same side that I worked or voted in the meetings of the Congress Committee. 
Ther^ Was a stormy occasion when Vitlialbhai Patel biouglit a vote of 
censure against nie. It was a stormy Committee of tlie Calcutta Congress: 
I had just returned from prison, so had the late Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
the late lamented C. E. Das. They were Pro-Changers, and of Mr. Patel’s 
contribution in this connexion, I shall presently s])eak. f was at that 
time a No-Chai\ger and my parly- had a majority in (\.)imnittee and in 
Congress. Mr. Ihitel’s awful indictment, and 1. believe more or less justified 
indictment from a party point of view — it was a violent, aggressive and 
remarkable indictniciit — his indictment inspired even some ineinbcrs on 
my side. He was not an eloquent speaker, but he was a great tiger of the 
Congress who mauled you and scratched you in Committee. After my 
answer, wlien he knew that he liad exaggerated Ids case and tluit he luid 
created a certain revulsion even on his own side though some of my 
adversaries on my side agreed with him, — ^before putting the 'motion to the 
vote, he withdrew it on the suggestion of the President who was the late 
C. B. Das, which incident proved that Mr. Patel was a igood lieutenant, 
which also showed that he was capable of generosity, and which act, 
combined with the personal charms of C. B. Das, ultimately drew me 

to the side of the Pro-Changers. 

♦ 

' ■ 

Sir, t<>da.y I refer to one of the greatest contributions that 'Mr. Patel 
made to the coiintryg and that was as a member of the (3ivil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee. Civil disol)edienc<i liad been poisoned and paralysed 
as a movement by internal dissentions about ten years ago. The move- 
ment had ceased to move, but nobody had the courage to come forward 
and say: “You must now carry on the national fight in another direction”. 
Mr. Patel suggested that there should be an enquiry into the possibility of 
reviving the Civil Disobedience Movement. The suggestion was accepted 
by the Congress. There was an enquiry and T am not revealing the secrets 
oi xhy prison bouse when 1 say, as I was assisting the late Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in tl^e witing.of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee's report, 
tbet the ch^tprs relating to Council Entrj^ were written by the late lamented 
Vithalbhai Patel. His aeath, therefore, on a more or less like occasion 
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'when history is about to repeat itself has been a tragedy from eveiry pohit 
df view. I believe Mr. Patel's heart was not in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. At any rate I believe he realised even when he entered that 
movement Its limitations, but the gi‘eatest sacrifice that a man can make 
is the sacrifice of one's own convictions in face of the collective wisdom 
of one's Party, the surrender of one's ego to the greater ego of the nation 
He sacrificed his own opinions and convictions and entered that movement 
Probably, had he persisted in the Chair and stuck to his own personal 
convictions, the history of India might have been all these crowded, months 
and recent years differently written. 

I 

Mr. Patel was a tireless patriot. He might have been sometimes tiresome 
to his opponents, but lie was a tireless patriot and, in the Presidential 
Chair, it is the patriot who dominated the President. Who cannot recall, 
who does not recall the fact that political opponents who refused to enter 
the Viceroy's House and who had boycotted Viceregal parties and dinners 
were willing to meet the V^ieeroy in Patel's house. The President's 
house became the rendezvous of opposing politicians, of '‘rebels" .on the 
one side and the Viceroy on the other and had Patel stuck to the Chair, 
probably reconciliation w^ould liavc been easier, instead of the differences 
being allowed to develop into a storm within and outside, but it will always 
be said that Patel loved his country with a passionate and profound love. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): We 
on this side of the House deem it our duty and privilege to associate 
ourselves wholeheartedly with the tribute of respect and admiration and 
affection tliat has i)eeii paid to the illustrious dead. Vithalbhai Patel is 
dead, but he will live in the pages of history in a manner in which very 
few of his contemporaries ^^ill live. He was a staunch patriot a selfless 
worker in the cause of his country, whose very hist thoughts were with 
us and for us. Sii', the whole country is mourning the loss of such a 
noble son of India, but those of us who came into intimate touch with 
him in this House feel it as a personal loss; and as one, who has sat in the 
Assembly ever since its creation, permit me to say that he made the 
largest contribution to the dignity, the prestige and the independence of 
that exalted position iliat you occupy today. Sir, to us who worked under 
his presidentship, tlie memory of those days will continue to be a cherished 
possession and I join with m^^ friends in making the suggestion that 
his memory should be perpetuated in a visible manner in the precincts of 
this House and I request you to take the lead and the initiative in that 
matter. 

Mr. M uhamm ad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
I was a Member of the other House wdien Mr. Patel was elected the 
first President of this House and I well remember watching the proceed- 
ings of the election from the Council of State gtdlery on that memorable 
occasion. I know it was a momentous decision which was taken in putting 
up Mr. Patel as the candidate for the Presidentship and that changed 
th(‘. whole policy of the Congress which had come with a definiite purpose- 
cit that time in this House. I need not go* into the work which Mt*. Patel 
did in this House because that would be repeating what has already been 
imid so ably by so many different speakers. I*; was Unfortunate that 
vrK^Tf I wto visitihg Vienna, roould not see^ Mr. Patel. He was liVinpr 
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a long distance away from the town and I had very limited time at my 
disposal. Tl^ugh we differed from Mr. Patel on many matters, that 
was on a point of principle and . there was nothing behind, that. With 
these few words. I associate myself and my Party with all that has 
been said by the Leader of the House and I lully support this motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudflon (Bombay : European) : Sir, on behalf of myself and 
of the European Group, I wish to associate myself with what has fallen 
from the speakers who have preceded me and with the universal expres- 
sionp of .regret which have been made not only in this House but outside 
this House at the passing of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel who for so many years 
and with ability occupied the Chafr of this Honourable House. I was 
not, of, course, a Member of this Honourable House at the time when 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel was elected as the first Indmn President of this 
Assembly, but I well remember that on being elected to the Chair he 
stated that he renounced all party feeling and all party interests and 
that he would conduct the business of this House with impartiality and 
justice, and, Sir, the records of this House show with what success he 
carried out those intentions. 

Sir, Mr. Patel was gifted with great charm, with great affability and 
courtesy and he invariably treated the members of the European Group 
in this House with kindness and consideration. It was not an easy 
matter for him to follow in the Chair Sir Frederick Whyte, who was 
so gifted and so capable in Parliamentary affairs, but it was patent to 
the world that Mr. Patel was himself a Parliamentarian of no mean 
order and. although he encountered many difficulties, he stood up against 
them manfully and well. Once again f associate myself with what has 
fallen from the other Members of this House. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I have not had the pleasure and the honour of 
being associated witli tlie late Mr. PateJ either inside the House or outside, 
but I have heard a great deal about his doings both as a public man in 
India and as the first elected President of this Assembly and to a certain 
extent I was compelled to follow his proceedings both outside and here 
and. Sir, if I may be allowed to say so, I entirely associate myself and 
the Party, which I have the honour to represent, with the feelings of 
admiration and affection that have been showered upon his memory today 
by mjy Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, and my friends in 
the opposition. 

Sir, T believe there is a Latin proverb which says, “do not spe.ak ill 
of persons who are dead'’. I am not going to speak anything ill of him, 
but T had a great complaint against him and that is that lie did not belong 
to the ortheSox party, but to the reformed party. I tried my beat to 
convert him when, as a member of the Orthodox Deputation, I waited on 
His Excellency Lord Goschen to protest against the Sarda Act, but I was 
defeated. At the same time, I can well remember and I gratefully 
remember his promise to give to those, that represented the orthodox view 
the fullest opportunity to give expression to their views and in as strong a 
manner, as .possible. We were all satisfied so far as personal courtesy and 
QOiMsideratioQ could be shown to a party which at that time was not quite 
popular in this House. However, 1^, there is no denying the fact that he 
wae, on<^ of very, few capable persons who, if -he had lived, would Rave,^ qs 
my friend,. Mr Banga Iyer, said, made, easier the question pf reconciliaticm 
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between all ttie w^rving efemeipitfi in thfe oouniry and b'rougUt it to a satiR^ 
fiM^ry oonclusio^. t^ir, it .was fated otherwise. Where we watit one' thing', 
<jGd wills it otherwise, and his hbsehoe is sorely felt today. But there 
is ho help for it and we. all must' bow to the decr-ee of Providence; With 
these few words. Sir, I join in the request that liis memory may be fitly 
Ji'erpetiiated in this. House In the manner that lias been suggested. 

lb. Amar Nath putt (Ihirdwan Division: ^(ni-Muhahiinndan Rural): 
“Sir, T rise to perform a sacred and solemn duty, a duty which we* owe not 
only to the departed but wlu’ch we owe .to ourstdves. My friend, Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, lias said that there are very few in this House who can claim a more 
intimate association with the late Mr. Yithalbhai Javerhhai Ihitcl, and ])ro- 
bably he thought there might bo at least some in this House who can claim 
as much intimate association with him, if not more, and T claim to be one 
of them.. Sir, if T rise today to pay iny tribute to the memory of the great 
departed, T do so not only as a Member of this Assembly, but as one who 
intimately knew him and knew his love for his country and countrymen. 

Sir, iiiucli has been said about the policy of a certain Party as a member 
of which he had entered this Assembly. This is neither the occasion nor 
the place when T can fittingly reply to all that has been said about the 
Partv and its policy, bul. Sir, 1 cannot overlook one obsei'vation that the 
walkmut of the ' I8tli March, 1924— it was not 1924, it was 1926— 
had not his approval, F can say. Sir. from my own personal knowledge 
that the w^alk-out of 1920 had his full support. T am not going 
to place before this House all the reasons — neither is this ^:he time 
nor the place to do so — which prompted him to be in the House while other 
members of the Party to which he once Ixdonged vvalked-oiit. Sir, this is 
Tieithi'r the place nor the time to discuss the philosophy of walking-outs and 
walking-ins, but I feel it. rny duty to refer to ibis observation, because T 
believe that this was not quite connect. 

Sir, the name of Mr. Vitliaibhai .laverbliai Pattd will live in the pages 
of history wTitten in l(»tters of gold for all times to come as a sturdy champion 
of tlie rights and privileges of Members of this House as also of the rights 
and privileges of his countrymen. Sir, he has been ever a sturdy fighter 
for the rights of liis countrymen, and although he was not destined to enter 
the promised land, but he had a glimpse of it from distance, and it may be 
fittingly said of him that “Life’s race well run, life’s work well done, and 
now comes rest”, though in a foreign land. Sir, witli these few' words. I 
associate myself with all that has been said ahoiit the great departed by 
jirevions s])eakers. • 

Sir Abdulla-al-M^mlin Suhrawardy (Bunlwan and Presidency Divi- 
sions : Miiliainmadan Rural) : Sir, during my membership of the Assembly 
it has been in v misfortune to lameni the loss of many a friend and 
colleague. Dunng the Simla Session alone, T lamented, along with others, 
the loss of Naw'ah Sir Ziilfiqar Ali Khan and Nawab Snrfaraz Husain 
Khan, deplored the tm,gic end of Mr. Burge, cut off in the prime of life, 
and that of Mr. B. N. Misrg, and mourned the death of Mrs. Annie 
Besnnt. When the Session closed in gloom with the passing away of 
that great and high-souled Prophetess of Huipanity and High Priestess 
of.TTnivorsal Protherhood, little dfd .T* dTOa.Th that we would re* assemble 
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in Delhi under tlie shadow of the death of a PiendAU of 7th8 AWdmbly 
jaxhl the -first day of the.8ewon would be ^d^icatedi ax^^de>^ed ;to paying 
tributes to his memory. - 

Mr. Patel was not only’ ii Prefiddeul, but tts th^ Bbusfe knows, he* 
was the first Indian and the first elected President of the Assembly. 
What it meant to be the first elected President can only be realised When 
we remember and recall to tnind the harrow' majority Of Votes by Which 
lie triumphed over his powerful opponent Who Was supported by Govern- 
ment. No doubt, like you, Sir, he Subsequently enjoyed the triumph 
of unopposed election, to the Chair when a hewly elected House gave its 
verdict on his first term of office and vindicated his (ihoiee and the fitiiesa 
of Tndiitha to fill positions Of the highest respOnMblMty whicll, as remarked 
by the tionoiirable the Leader of the House, w^as his tnaiii object in 
seeking election to the Chair. The path is how easy and smooth for his 
successors. But it is the first step wliich costs and is always heset with, 
difficulties. 

It is a curious coiiicidehce that the news of Mr. Patel’s death reached 
India on the day the Select Committee of the lieserve Bank Bill iiiet in 
Delhi for the first time and that he passed away before the passing of the 
Reserve Bank Bill. Assembled as w'e are in Special Session to consider 
the Reserve Bank J3ill on the fortunes of wdiieh the late President exercised 
no small influence, the thoughts of many of us go back to the days when 
the first Reserve Bank Bill was debated in the House in 1927 or 1928. 
Many of us recall the tense excitement and anxious expectancy with 
W'hich the results of divisions were awaited and the dramatic incident in 
which the scale was turned against Government by the unexpected vote 
of a Meniber who w as apparently pledged to neutrality. But we all know 
that the voice was the voice of Jacob, though the hands w^ere the hands 
of Esau. The walls of this House which liad oft resounded and rever- 
berated to the w>imd of the voice of the departed President bear witness 
to his inexhaustible resouivefulnoss and ingenuity and his brilliant intellec- 
tual feats and tofirs de force. Home of us chafed under his ridings and 
were restive, but all listened in tense and breathless silence. Tt wrould 
be idle on my part to attempt to pay hiy personal tribute to or dw^ell on 
the virtues of one to whom glowdng tributes linvc been paid from one end 
of India to another. He wu^s undoubtedly a remarkable personality of 
uilquestioned ability and he has left Ids mark indelibly <»u the nnnals of 
the Assembly and on the course of events during the years of destiny- 
He veritably filled the Chair, and his preseiu*e dominated the House. 
He has left behind traditions of indomitable will and dauntless courage 
to serve as ah inspiration and example to hts successors in momenta of 
difficulty and perplexity. Well it may bo said of him ns of the great 
Architect, Moyuiwcniirm Reqnim^ Circuinspicc — ^Tf you waul a 

monument for him, Look around''. Sir, T associate myself wdth what 
has fallen from the Houourahlo the Lender of the House and the speakers 
w'ho have preceded me. 

Ifir. B. V. Jadliav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

• av representatives of the Presidency, whose 

ook. ^jg^iiguished son the late Vitholbhai Patel was, I feel it my 
duty to say a few words on this sad occasion. The qualities of lie.ad and 
beart of , the lamented Mr. Vithalhhai .Patel.. have been described in this 
House by others, and T need not take the time of the' House over them 
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:ag^ih. • He ft veiry ftrdtot partnot imd, ain^oine, who came'in cdinta6t with 
him, even for' a Very abort time, came to realise how deeply he felt for the 
■advancement of his country. The grief with which his mortal remains 
were received in Bombay by the inhabitants of that place showed how 
•deeply he had engraved himself on the liearts of the people. Thousands 
and thousands of people went to pay homage to his last remains and'l it was 
really a sight to those who were present on that occasion. But on behalf 
of Bombay I shall have to raise a protest, that the British Government 
kept up their reputation for being very unimaginative. They would stand 
by the letter of their rules and regulations and would not budge an inch. 
Heavens would have fallen perhaps if the coffin had been allowed to be 
opened when his funeral procession started and that was another reason 
perhaps why Government ordained that the coffin was not to be oi^ened 
until it was actually in the Hindu cemetery I would not speak anything 
more, but what T feel is that the Govornment and the British people are 
very unsympathetic. By showing a little courtesy, they would have 
endeared tlicmselves to the people of Bombay, but by remaining stiff they 
have driven another nail, T shall say, which will rankle into the hearts of 
the people for many many years to come. Witli these words, I associate 
myself with wdiat has fallen from the previous speakers and I also add my 
luimble voice to the request that the memory of Vitlialbliai Patel be 
perpetuated in this House. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, towards the fag- 
end of my student career about 1910, 1 used to look upon Mr. Patel as the 
greatest social reformer. His Bill is still known as the Patel Bill. Tt 
went to the lesser lights of the Legislature and lesser men have V'Oii their 
laurels over the Bill for which Mr. Patel fought and worked so hard. In 
spite of the difference of opinion with my friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari, Mr. Patel’s name will go down in history as a great social 
reformer and one who brought social reforms within the pale of the 
Legislature where it was considered for the first time through his efforts. 

Sir, I met Mr. Patel for the first time in 1918 at the special session of 
the Congress at Bombay, where he was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. T then used to sec him in a Turkish cap, as my friends wear 
here, which was the emblem of Hindu-Muslim unity at the time and he 
had also then a flowing beard. Throughout his life Mr. Patel stuck to his 
motto, namely, that he was for sturdy nationalism and never for com- 
munalism. I came to be associated with him in the practical politics of the 
Congress in 1921 when I tried to help him to be elected as a member of 
the Working Committee of the Congress when the All-India Congress 
Committee session was held in Bombay. Without the 12 votes of Orissa 
Mr. Patel would not liave been elected as a working me.mber of the Congress 
Working Committee, and we know the consequences already referred to by 
my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, which led to the Civil Disobedience Inquiry 
Committee and the partial co-operation of the Congress with the Govern- 
ment on the floor of this House. T would also like to refer to the fact’ that 
during^ 1918 and 1919, Mr. Patel went to give evidence before the Joint 
Committee of Parliament in London, which illustrates that his mind was 
not destructive as has often been mentioned in certain sections of the Press 
and platform. His memory is hallowed today throughout the country. If 
I (^n picture the future, I. will say that Mr. Patel will remain for ever 
tbe leader of the youth. He was a tenacious fighter and for tenacious 
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ighting no other Indian leader can come up to his i mark. Even today 
ve find, that amongst the youth and. anion^t the womanhood of India little 
Patels aire .springing up, who are tenaciously sticking to their political 
snnciptes and I have heard it mentioned '"I am a little Patel and I will 
ight till the last'*. Sir, to me it is a matter of great personal regret that 
lis brother, Sardar Vallabhbhai, another great leader, was not allowed to 
}ee the remains of his dear brother, Mr. Yithalbhai Patel, when the body 
vas cremated at the Sonapur Burning Ghat in Bombay. God alone knows 
3 he fears and suspicions which were in the mind of the Government for not 
allowing Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to see his brother, but we, who are 
■fiends of both — seldom. Sir, two brothers happen to be such great national 
.eaders in any coimtry — c.annot visualise why he was not allowed even to 
;ee his remains. Sir, Mr. Patel is gone, but his noble memory shall ever 
ernain cherished and (uishrined in oui* hearts till we have also })arled from 
bhis world. Sir, when you will send the tributes that this House is paying 
X) Mr. Vithalbhai Patel’s memory, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel will at least 
know that there are some colleagues of his on the floor of this House who 
have felt for him deeply that he could not see the face of his beloved 
Drother before t)ie cremation Sir, I associate myself with all that has 
fallen from this side and I conclude by saying that Mr. Patel’s name will 
:}ver remain a liallovved memory througlioul India. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It has been 
our melancholy duty from time to time to mourn the loss ot our colleagueis 
and of men and women distinguished in the public life of this country. 
Today one more has been added to the list of those for whom we mourn. 
Like many other Honourable Members in this House, the grief to me on 
this occasion is personal. For, 1 am one of those wlio have had the 
privilege of not merely enjoying Vithalbhai Patel’s personal friendship, 
hut of working in close association with him in the Swaraj Party. Many 
Honourable Members referred to the greatness of Vithalbhai Patel as 
a public man, as a patriot and as a President, but few, except tliose who 
have been intimately in touch with him, could realise what a great 
friend he was. Beneath his stern exterior there was in Vithalbhai Patel 
a sense of humour which made him an intensely human person, a great 
personal friend. Probably the world at large would not realise as much 
as his intimate friends this trait in the character of Vithalbhai Patel. 
In him we have lost one of the most remarkable personalities that walked 
the stage of India’s public life. Honourable Members have paid glowing 
and fitting tributes to his memory us a great patriot and as a great public 
man. Great as he was as a patriot, great as bis work has been as a 
servant of his motherland; his work will shine as a great President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. He had no misconceptions in his mind as 
to what was expected of him when he was elected to this high othce. 
Reference has been made to the political creed of the Party to which be 
belonged and to which I belonged at that time. I can speak perhaps 
with some authority on the mental struggle througli which Vithalbhai 
Patel had to pass before he accepted the Presidential Chair. He knew 
that his tenure of office was not merely a trial of his personal capacity, 
hut that Indian publicmen were on their trial through him. There were 
those who cast doubts upon the capacity of Indians for constructive work, 
there were those who cast doubts upon the capactiy of Indians to fill posts 
of responBibility and Patel realised to the fullest extent that in him as 
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ll&eir tdai. 1 kuow lifbm my lutlinate ttisBociaiion with hiiu ftui^lng tikoUti 
fiVe years that liCrWas adtliatea by tliat gi*eitt thought 111 eveliythmg 
that he did, both inside and outside this House. 1 have had the pmiiege 
oi sitting ' do^vu on those beuehes and telling from day to day the 
magnificent inanlier in whicli he conducted the proceedings of this House 
ynd today in iny capacity as the occupant of that Chair when 1 have to 
refer almost every day to the rulings that he gave, 1 realise tiiore than 
J. realised in those days how well he niaintuined ihe independence uild 
dignity of this Chair and of this House. 1 know that many of his rulings 
were hotly resented, by certain sections of this House j .but reading tlieiii 
in the calm light of reason, one would realise that in every one of Jiis 
major rulings, Mr; Vithalbhai Patel strived his utrii.ist to coniine himself 
Wdthiu.ilic four Corners of the constitution, the rules and the Standing 
Ordei's under which this House works. 1 hnow from personal experience 
that not on one single occasion was lie actuated by any motive of partiald.s 
to tlie politioal Party to which he belonged and every one of those rulings 
could be justified on the* strict iiiter])retation of the rules and Standing 
Orders governing the procedure of tliis House. He fearlessly maintained 
tli(‘ dignity of this Chair, hi jiublic life he was a great fighter, hut few 
would realise that he had possessed in an ample measure that- ’ great 
quality which Was necessary to eiuible one to he a successful fighter, lie 
'had ill liiin an indoniitable capacity for work, if he fought with courage, 
if he fought with confidence, lie did so because he knew his oivn ground. 
It is very rarely that in the ranks of our public life would >ve come across 
one who was such a hard worker. From what I have observed of iiim, 
it was his capacity for liard work, it was his capacity for mastering the 
details of the subject which he ivas called upon to deal with ilial really 
gave liim tliat confidence and that courage to fight and that is a quality 
which we might all emulate. It has been said that contemporaries are good 
witnesses, hut bad judges. We cannot sit in judgment over Vithalbhai 
Patel, init we certainly arc eonipetent as his contemporaries to pay 
testimony to the qualities wliich he exliihited in every walk of life, -irul 
I feel confident that on tlu* strength of that testimony the fntuie 
liisloriaii, who would he the proper judge, would give Vithalbhai Patel 
an eminent ])lace amongst the ranks of the great seals of India It would 
be my duty to convey to the relatives of Vithalbhai Patel the deep sense 
of sorrow of this House at the loss sustained by his death. As a mark 
of respect, to his memory I adjourn the proe.eodings of this House. 

The House now stands adjourned till tomorrow morning eleven of 
the clock. I 

! 

The Assembly tlien adjourned till Eleven of the dock on Tuesday, the 
21st November, 1033. i 
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Tuesday, 2l8t November, 1933. 


The Assembly mef in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
• «t Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Illeobss of Mxtzaffab Aeoiiai), a Pbisonfb of the Mbeeut Ooksfieaoy 

Case. 

1056. *Kr. 8 * 0 « Miten: (a) Is it a fact that Muzaffar Ahmad, a 
prisoner of the Meerut Conspiracy Case, is now imprisoned in a jail in 
iihe United Provinces? 

(h) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether they propose 
to transfer him to Alipore jail? 

(c) Are Government aware that Muzaffar Ahmad is suffering from 
chronic appendicitis as stated by the Civil Surgeon, Meerut? 

The Honourable Sir (a) and (b). Orders have been issued 

for the transfer of the prisoner to a jail in Bengal. 

(c) I have no information. 

Mr. M. Kaswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state in 
which jail he is now confined? 

The Honourable Sir Han^ Haig: No, Sir; I do not think I am con- 
cerned to give that information. Ttis, after all, is the case of a prisoner 
who is confined in a provincial jail, and I consider that it is a provincial 
matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Arc Government aware if any facilities were 
given to him for medical examination with regard to his appendicitis? 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: No, Sir; I have no information on 
that point. 

Pawindah Traders of Khurasan dozng Business in Bengal and 

Bihar and Obissa. 

1057. *Bhal Fam^t Nsnd: (a) Are Goyemment aware that Pawindahs, 
inhabitants of Khurasan (Afghanistan), have been coming to India in 
large numbers viA Dera Ismail Khan for over 60 years now for the purpose 
of trade? 

t 1948 ) ^ 
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(6) Ar6 Goyemnient aware that leaving their homes almost empty- 
handed, they borrowed money from a number of Hindu firms and that, 
with that oapitel in their hands, their trade consisted of buying cloth in the 
cities Mid selling it to the simple villagers in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on 
credit at very high prices and that they then toured round after a fixed 
period of three or six months, realised the price by the exercise of force 
and threats, returned with large sums of money, paid off their debts at Dera 
Ismail Khan and took their profits back to their homes? 

(c) Are Government aware that having gained the confidence of the* 
above firms they could borrow from them thousands of rupees and assume 
the position of rich merchants in their country? 

(d) Are Government aware that for the last three or four years anti- 
Hindu agitation has gained ground in the North-West Frontier Province 
and that as a result these Pawindahs have been induced not to pay back, 
their debts to the Hindus w’hich, involving these firms in a loss of nearly 
40 lakhs of rupees, has completely ruined them? 

(a) Are Government further aware that the Afghan Consul, by 
delaying the issue of passports, has helped the escape of the Pawindahs 
and kept off these firms from suing them in the Courts at Kabul? Are 
Government aware that the withdrawal of section 8, Frontier Grimes Begu- 
lation, by Government has been another source of encouragement to them? 

(/) Under the circumstances, will Government be pleased to say if 
they are prepared to help the ruined firms and communicate with the 
Government of Afghanistan to provide facilities for the realisation of their* 
debts? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that it has been customary for somc^ 
Pawindahs to trade in cloth in various parts of India with capital bor- 
rowed from Hindu bankers in the North-West Frontier Province and 
that there have been some complaints of the manner in which the Pawin- 
dahs realise their dues from villagers. 

(o») Yes. 

(d) Government are not aware that the cause assigned by the Hon- 
ourable Member has led to the result suggested, but it is true that the 
Pawindah trade has been seriously affected by a variety of causes, one* 
of which is the economic depression, with the result that there has been 
a deterioration in the traditional relations between Pawindahs and their* 
bankers in Dera Ismail Khan, 

(e) No. On the contrary Government understand that it would not 
have been in the interests of the firms to institute suits in the courts at 
Kabul. Section 8 of the Frontier Grimes Begulation has not been sus- 
pended so far as disputes between Hindu bankers and Pawindahs are 
concerned. 

(/) The firms can invoke the assistance of the civil courts of India in 
the ordinary way but Government vrill consider any request for assist- 
ance in realising their debts which the firms may make. They cannot^ 
however, undertake to assist them in any particular way. 

Mr. M. Xaswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that these sellers 
have given doths to the Hindu purchasers and that now they are not 
paying them the money which they ought to pay to these sellers? 
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H. A* X6tCftlf6S The HoTOurable Member’s question is a 
little confused. Who is it that has sold and who is it that is to receive 
payment ? 

Mr* K. Kaswood Ahmad: The Afghan Kabulis are the sellers, and the 
Hindus in Bihar and Bengal are the purchasers. 

Xr. H. A. F. Xetcalle: Surely it is for the purchasers to pay the 
sellers. What is the Honourable Member complaining about? 

Xr. X. Xaswood Ahmad: My complaint is that the purchasers are 
not paying the price for the cloth which they purchased on credit from 
these Kabulis; are Government prepared to help these Kabulis as well to 
realise their money from the Hindu purchasers ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: i have already stated that the Pawindahs can, 
if they wish, appeal to the Frontier Crimes Kegulation so far as people 
with whom they deal in Dera Ismail Khan are concerned. So far as 
purchasers in Bengal and other provinces are concerned, they can apply 
to the ordinary courts if they wish to do so. 

Xr. X. Xaswood Ahmad: Ts it a fact that Government are ready 
to help those who have advanced money to these Kabulis at the Frontier 
Province ? 

Xr. H. A. F. Matcalia: The only assistance that Government c^n 
give is in permitting cases to be taken under section 8 of the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation if they consider it expedient to do so. 

Xr. X. Xaswood Ahmad: And if these Kabulis apply to Government 
are they prepared to help them as well? 

Xr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: They are certaiiily prepared to help them by 
the use of section 8 if that also appears to be expedient. 

Xr. Lalehand Navalrai: Has any attempt been made to use section B 
of the Regalation with regard to these transactions up to now? 

Xr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not dware. but there certainly used t6 
be. When I was In Dera Ismail Khan as Deputy Commissioner, section 
8 was frequently used and, I think, it must be still used. 

Xr. Lalehand Navalrai: Has this question been fully investigated by the 
Foreign Department? 

Xr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: A report had been called for. froin the 
Local Administration and the results of that report are contained in the 
reply which I have already given to the main question. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: Will that report be placed on the table ? 

Xr. H. A. F. Xetcalle: No, Sir. 

Xr. Lalehand Navalrdi: Why not? 

"Xr* H. A. F. Metcalfe: B^ause the substance of the report has 
already been' communicated to the House. 

a2 
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Bbai Parma Nand: May I know if Governmont have rooeived any 
representation from this Association of Dera Ismail Khan, and, if so, 
whether Government have taken any action on it? 

Mr. S. A. F. Metcalfe: So far as I know, no represwtations have been 
received. If they were sent at all, they would have been, sent presum- 
ably to the Local Government whom it primarily concerns. 

Preosdbkob given to certain Army Officers. 

1058. *Oaptain Sher Muhammad Khan Gidchar: (a) How will preced- 
ence be given to the following officers: 

(i) officers holding commissions in the Indian Army Beserve pf 

Officers; 

(ii) officers of the Auxiliary Force in India; 

(iii) officers of the Indian Territorial Force; 

(iv) officers of the Indian Land Forces; 

(v) officers granted honorary commissions in His Majesty's 

Forces? 

(h) Are officers holding honorary ranks in the Army entitled to write 
substantive rank against their names on visiting cards and in official 
correspondence? 

(c) If the answer to part (h) be in the negative, will Government bo 
pleased to state if they are aware that most of these officers have dropped 
the word “honorary'' and are using the substantive rank with their names? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take any action to stop this breach 
of rules and regulations and of the Warrant of Precedence in India, by 
warning these officers, issuing a circular letter direct to them or through the 
civil authorities? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The precedence amongst themselves of 
officers of categories (i), (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) is governed by their rank 
and the date of their promotion to that rank, irrespective of the nature 
of their commissions. 

(h) There are no rules on the subject so far as the army is concerned. 

(c) and (d) Do not arise. 

Rules for Withholding Increments in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

1059. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the rules under which increments of an official can be withheld in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(5) Will Government please state if arrears of withheld increments 
are paid to the staff, if the appellate authorities decide that there was no 
good ground for withholding the increment? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; (a) It is difficult to state all the 
rules on the subject in reply to a question. The general rides are those 
in Fundamental Rules 24 and 25, in rule 49 of the Classification. Control 
and Appeal Rules, and in statutory rules 8 and fi reproduc^ in the 
Director General's General Circular No. 25, dated the 2ath August, 
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copies of which are in the Library of this House. There &re also certain 
subsidiary and departmental rules under which increments of certain 
« 3 ]nsses of Posts and Telegraphs employees can be withheld in certain 
eventuahtiee. 

(b) The matter would be one for the appellate authority to decide on 
the merits of individual cases and under the relevant rules. 

Proposal for the Separation of the Bsyenijes and Accounts 
OF THE Postal and Telegraph Branches. 

1060. ‘ ^^aiidilt ftAtyeDdra lA'atli Sen: Is it a fact that a proposal for 
separating the revenues and accounts of the Postal and Telegraph branches 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is under the consideration 
of Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: As stated by Sir Thomas Eyan 
during the Budget debates in tills House, on the 10th March, 1933, the 
question of the introduction of separate stamps for telegraph purpose 
has been under the consideration of Government. In view, however, of 
the fact that the existing method *'f computation of the receipts from 
the sale of postage stamps between postal and telegraph branches was 
fonn^ to be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, and as it 
appeared unquestionable that the expense and inconvenience that would 
be caused by the adoption of the measure would be incommensurate with 
the advantage gained, the proposal w^as dropped. 

Duties of the Engineering Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

1061. *Fandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it not a fact that the primary 
duty of the Engineering Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
is to build and maintain the lines and apparatus, etc., of Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Management of the Combined Post Offices and Telephone Offices. 


1062. *Fandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government please state 
whether the management of the combined post offices and telephone 
offices is proposed to be handed over to the Traffic Branch of the Depart- 
ment as disthict from the Engineering and the Postal Branches? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Traffic Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department has been entrusted with the work of conducting the telegraph 
traffic of the country and that it has no control over the Engineering 
Branch and that the latter works independently without due consideration 
to the requirements of the traffic of the country? 

(c) Have Government undertaken, or do they propose to undertake, 
any enquiry as to the prevalent practices in the continental countries? 
If so, what are they ? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No such proposal is under the 
consideration of Government. 

, (b^ Nq, , Thq Hqi4 , of the Circle oonta^ola and co-ordinates the aqti- 
viiiM_|bi l^th' prancibbs.' . 
(c) The reply is in the negative. 
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Articlb entitled Efsioibnoy at Stake*' in the TsLM^uwm ^ 

SsriJBfi\ 

1063. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has the attention of Goranment 
been drawn to page 253 of the Telegraph Review of July, 1933, under the 
title “Is Efficiency at stake"? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have seen the article. 

Recbuitmbnt of Indians as Gbnebal Sebvioe Teleobafhists. 

1064. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to my question 
No. 43 in the last Session of this House, will Government please state how 
many institutions Government were pledged to for the direct recruitment 
of Indians only to the General Service of the Telegraph Department? 

(b) la it a fact that Government are considering the various recom- 
mendations of the Inchcape Committee, Posts and Telegraphs Accounts 
Enquiry Committee and the Posts and Telegraphs Retrenchment Advisory 
Cvommittee in' respect of abolishing the General Service? 

(c) If thei answer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether the reply to my question No. 41 in the last Session of 
this House was taken into consideration? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the negative, will Government please 
state : 

(i) the reasons for rejecting the recommendations of the Com- 

mittees ; 

(ii) the proportion of the General Service to other service or 

services ; 

(iii) the process of recruitment to the General Service, and 

(iv) whether the Station Service Telegraphists would be taken to 

the General Service, and, if so, to what extent? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) To none. 

{h) Government are unable to trace any recommendation of the Inch- 
cape Committee in respect of the abolition of the General Service.. As 
regards the recommendations of the other two Committees Government, 
considered them and have accepted, in principle, the introduction of a 
provincialised or circle service in place of the existing services. 

(c.) No. The Government decision just referred to had already been 

taken. - • ^ ; 

(d) (i) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (6). 

(li) 3-3:1. 

(iii) There has been no recruitment since 1929-30. 

(iv) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply to part (aVof his 
own unstarred question No. 42 in this House on the 26th February, 1888. 
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.PfeOTBOnON TO THE SiLK InDUSTBT IN InDIA. 

1065. "'‘Milt* S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Co-operatiTe SilV' 
Union, Malda, and the official President of that Union applied for protection 
by the imposition of heavy import duty on foreign silk yarn and silk 
cloths? 

(b) Is 'it a fact that they applied for the Government bounty to the 
silk industry in India? 

(c) Is it a fact that the representatives of the silk industries of Murshid- 
abad also requested for the above remedies from the Tariff Board to cope 
against foreign dumping? 

(d) Is it a fact that the U'ariff Board inspected the centres of the silk 
industry in Bengal and other places? 

(e) If the ans\vers to the preceding parts are in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state whether the Tariff Board submitted its 
report on the subject to the Government of India, and what was the action 
taken by them on such report? 

T]^6 Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) to (c). Government have no 
information in the matter. Presumably the Honourable Member is 
referring to representations made directly to the Tariff Board in the course 
of their last enquiry in regard to the grant of protection to the Sericul- 
tural Industry. 

(d) Yes. 

{e) The Board’s Beport has been received and is under consideration. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When may the House expect to get the Board’s 
report ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 hope to be in a position during 
the next Session to place the conclusions of Government before the 
House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether one of the real causes of this dumping is tlie depreciation of 
the currency of the country which sends the goods? 

The. Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 am afraid I am quite unable 
to follow my Honourable friend. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the real cause of dumping 
these goods in India is the depreciated currency of the country which 
sends these goods? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I must ask my 
Honourable friend to read the Tariff Board’s report when it is published, 
and he will then no doubt find a statement of the causes as ascertained 
ft)y the Board. 
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Employment op Idiisis ik Hhi QoVitbntWinT’ op iNDti OihnoBS. 

1066; ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the nine poits reserved 
for employment of ladies by the Public Service Commission at its next' 
examination for clerical recruitment are meant for European and Anglo** 
Indian ladies? Are such posts reserved only in the Army Headquarters: 
or in the Civil Secretariat and its attached offices as well? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons why these nine. posts are 
reserved only for European and Anglo-Indian ladies? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state whether any proportion of 
these nine posts for ladies is reserved for Indian ladies? If so, what ia 
the proportion of such posts reserved for Indian ladies? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether Indian ladies are 
also eligible for these reserved posts? If so. what steps have Government 
taken to circulate the news? If no steps have been taken for the wide 
circulation of this news, do Government propose to take steps for such 
advertisements? If not, why not? 

(d) Are Government aware that by reserving such a large number 
of posts for European and Anglo-Indian ladies they are indirectly in- 
creasing the representation of the European and Anglo-Indian communi- 
ties in the clerical services above the proportion to which they arc otherwise 
entitled? If not, will they be pleased to state the percentage of posts 
that the Anglo-Indian and Europeans would get by such reservation of 
posts for ladies? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) No. The vacancies arc open to Indian as 
well as European or Anglo-Indian ladies. 

(b) No proportion of the posts has been reserved for any particular 
community. 

(c) This fact should have been clear from the advertisement issued by 
the Public Service Commission, but it* any further publicity is necessary 
I hope that ^ll(^ present question and answer will serve the purpose. 

(d) Goes not arise in view of the answers to parts («) and (b). 

Married Ladies employed in the Government of India Ofsiobs. 

1067. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Government have framect' 
a rule that married ladies would not be entitled to employment as clerks or: 
in any other Government employments? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of married ladies 
employed in the Government of India Headquarters Departments and 
offices and also in each of the different Kailways and in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department as a whole? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The employment of married ladies 
h^ been prohibited only in the Army and Boyal Air Force Headquarters 
offices and in certain branches of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


^formation in regard to the number of married ladies employed 
in the Posts and Telegraphs Department and the Government of India 
^ ft**®*® P®?®® headquarters iS: being collected and 

^ collection of: 

“ respect of the railway serviees would involve an. 
expenditure of time and trouble that would not be justified. 
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Govbbnment op India Offices. 

X068. ^Bal Babadur Sukhra] Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that there are certain Boutine Division clerks 
working in the Army Headquarters, Eoyal Air Force, Secretariat and 
Attached Offices, who qualified in the examination held by the Public 
Service Commission in February, 1931, and who have not so far been 
confirmed, although their period of probation has long since expired? 

(6) Is it a fact that no indication whatsoever was given to the candi- 
dates at the time of holding the 1931 examination that the grades were 
liable to revision? 

(c) Is it a fact that no such indication was given to most of these 
clerks even at the time of appointment? 

(d) Is it a fact that more than half the number of accepted candi- 
dates have already been confirmed in the present scales of pay either 
because they joined before the date of the embargo or because they 
were already in Government service? If so, what steps do Govern- 
ment propose to take to prevent differential treatment being meted out 
to the uriconfirmced clerks who passed the same examination? 

(e) is it a fact that in some cases appointments were not made 
s^ctly on merit and people, with higher positions, were offered jobs later 
than those with lower positions? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to (d). The answer to clause 
(df) is in the affirmative. Pending completion of the review of the expendi- 
ture of the Government of India which was then proceeding, it waa 
decided in July, 1931, that all appointments to posts, whether permanent 
or temporary, made on or after the 16th July, 1931, of persons not in 
Government service on the 15th July, 1931, were to be made in an 
officiating capacity.. This decision was published in the Finance Depart- 
ment Besolution of the 9th July, 1981, of which a copy is available in 
the Library. Of the candidates who secured appointments on the results 
of** the examination held by the Public Service Commission in February, 
1981, those who were either in service previously or secured posts before 
the 16th July, 1931, have been confirmed on the old scales of pay. In 
regard to those who secured posts after the 15th July, 1931, the question 
whether they should be brought on the old or new rates of pay has now 
been settled. As they were not warned about the revision of the rates 
of pay at the time of the examination, it has been decided by the orders 
contained in the Bevised Bates of Pay Buies that they arc entitled to the 
old rates of pay. The embargo on confirmation has also been removed 
in the case of posts or services for which revised rates of pay have been 
published. 

(s) Candidates were allotted to the various offices in strict order of 
merit, but were offered vacancies as the necessary information regarding 
the dates on which they were required to join became available. 

Protection to the Cotton Hosiery Industry. 

,10®®* *Mr. J* Baxnsay Scott: (o) TiVith reference to the reply to 
and ig) of my starred question No. 1413 of 23rd November, 1932. 
thlat-‘ th^ Tariff Board’s own recommendation was “No justification has 
been established for the special treatment of the hosiery industry”, have 
Government decided that the hosiery industry should; be given no protec- 
tion? ‘ ' 
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(b) In view of .Go?fiEmnent’8 reply that a single sentepse is ^Ifsly to 
be misleading, is it not the Tariff Board’s recommendation that no }usti- 
fication has been established for the special treatment of. the hosiery 
industry and that it should be treated in no way differently from piece 
goods? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have they, asked the 
President of the Tariff Board as to the exact intentions of the Tariff 
Board? If not, why not, and do they propose to do so now? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Wliafc the Tariff Board said in their Report of January, 1927, was 
that no justification had been established for the special treatment of the 
hosiery industry and that they were unable to recommend that hosiery 
should be treated in any way differently from piece-goods. 

(c>) Does not arise. 

Protection to the Cotton Hosiery Industry. 

1070. *Mr. J. Bamsay Scott: (a) With reference to the reply to 
parts (h) and (i) of my question No. 1413 of 23rd November, 1932, that 
“the Government of India have received representations that the hosiery 
industry was suffering from intensive competition due to depreciated 
currencies and that it was understood that representations had been made 
to the Tariff Board. These representations have presumably received 
attention and the recommendations of the Board will receive the considera- 
tion of the Government of India”, will Government be pleased to state 
whether the representations of the hosiery industry have received the 
attention of the Tariff Board? 

(b) Have the Tariff Board made a recommendation to the Government 
of India? 

(c) When was the recommendation received by Government? 

(d) Have the recommendations of the Tariff Board received the con- 
sideration of Government? 

(e) Will Government please state when their consideration will be 
completed and when orders will be issued? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Tariff Board have recommended that hosiery 
should be protected to the same degree as cotton piece goods or in a degree 
more than it is at present? If so, did Government bear this in mind 
during the Indo- J apanese negotiations? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a), (b), (c), (d) and (/). The 
Government of India are not prepared to disclose the contents of the 
Tariff Board’s Report before its publication. 

(e) The proposals of the Government of India on the Tariff Board’s 
Report will be placed before the Legislature in time to permit of a final 
decision before the expiry of the existing period of protection. 

Deputation of Hosiery Manufacturers to Government. 

1071. *Mr. J. Bamsay Scott: Did Government receive a depute* 
tion from the hosiery manufacturers of India during the last session in 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. 
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1073. 'Qfir* J« JUmsay JjteoAt: (a) Ara Govemment in a position to give 
the number, of men employed in the hosiery indust^ (t) in mills, (n) in the 
industry ? 

(b) Can Government give any figure of the amount of (i) Indian cotton 
yarn, and (it) Indian cotton consumed by the hosiery industry ? 

(c) Can Government state the relation the output of the whole industry 
bears to imports ? 

(d) Will Government ])leasG give the figures for imports of cotton 
hosiery for the last year, giving figures up to the end of July or August, 
if possible (i) from all countries, and (n) from Japan? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The average number of persons 
employed daily in hosiery factories in British India which come under 
the operation of Indian Factories Act was 2,442, 2,573 and 3,169 in 1930, 
1931 and 1932, respectively. No further information is available, 

(6) The information is not available. 

(c!) The production of cotton hosiery in Indian mills, as given in the 
monthly statistics of cotton spinning and weaving, is as follows: 

Doz. 

1930- 31 499,683 

1931- 32 .... .... 622,659 

1932- 33 746,341 

On the average the production is about 23 per cent, of the total imports. 
(d) I lay on the table a statement giving the required information. 

StaiwnefU showing imports of cotton hosiery during 1932^33 atid in the five months April 

to August, 1933, 

(/) Socks and Stockings. 

From all countries. From Japan. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Doz. pairs. Rs. Doz. pairs. Rs. 

1932-33 1,070,906 12,03,473 807.236 8,18,174 

Five months April to August, 

1933 . . . 370.682 3,94,510 339,991 3,28,795 

• 1 

(fi) Underwear. 

Doz. Rs. Doz, Rs. 


1882-38 2.62«,2d2 32,81,683 2.689,698 31.28,120 

Five months April to August, 

1883 . ... 1,. 164, 219 26,80,171 1,350,604 26,12,107 

(Hi) Othor sorts. 

Rs. Rs. 

1082-33 . . . . . 2,66,829 1,76,399 

Five months April to August, 1983 . . 3,70,386 . . 3,07,058 
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Acquisition of Tkt Maha-Bouhi Site lif Buddha-Gaya. 

1073. Ba ttaung: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it ia 
a fact that the tomb of Asaf Khan, brother of Noor Jehan and brother-in- 
law of Emperor Jehangir, and the surrounding land in Shahdra, a suburb 
of Lahore, were acquired by the Punjab Government ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state (i) tlie reasons which led 
the Punjab Government to acquire the tomb and the surrounding land, 
(«) the public purposes for which they were acquired, and (m) who bore- 
the cost of the acquisition? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Maha-bodhi site at Buddha-Gaya, 
where Buddha, ‘‘the Light of Asia**, attained supreme enlightenment, 
possesses not only historical but also antiquarian and archaeological interest 
and is revered by millions of Buddhists all over the world? If so, have 
Government considered vvhethc'.r this site could be similarly acquired by 
Government from the Mahant in charge and thrown open to them as 
Jerusalem is open to all (Miristians ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The tomb was Government property 
and was declared a protected monument in 1911. The compound and 
the wall surrounding it were acquired from a private owner with a view 
to effecting necessary improvements to the monument as a whole and 
the cost of acquisition was borne by the Archeeological Department. 

(c) The Maha-bodhi temple at Bodh-Gaya is used for daily worship.. 
Its acquisition, therefore, is barred by section 10 (A?) (a) of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 1904. 

Mr. Lalchaiid Navadrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
if this Mahani really puts some*, obstacle^ in the way of worship? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Not so far as I am aware, Sir. 

CONVBBSION OF THE PoST OF ACCOUNTANT, PoONA HbAD PoST OfFIOIT, 

INTO A TimE'Scale Affointment. 

1074. '*‘Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: (a) Is it a fact that the post of the 
accountant, Poona Head Post Office, has been converted into a time-scale 
appointment from that of a selection grade appointment, as a retrenchment 
measure, on the grounds that the number of clerks w'orking in the accounts: 
branch of the Poona Head Office does not justify a selection grade appoint- 
ment ? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the appointment of the accountant, Poona 
Head Post Ofl&ce, was raised to a selection grade one on the recommenda- 
tions of Kai Bahadur Gangiili, who was placed on special duty, for improve- 
ment in the Post Office work, on administrative grounds, irrespective of 
the number of clerks w'orking in the Accounts Branch? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, is it the 
intention of Government to restore the appointment of the selection grade ? 
Is it a fact that since then a few more duties have been delegated to the 
aieountant and that in other first class Head Offices in 700^25-i^^ 
grade (as the Poona Head Post Office is) the post of the accouhtftht is Ih 
the selection grade? 
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The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) No. The reduction in the pay 
of the post in question was not made as a measure of retrenchment but 
in accordance with the standards laid down in the Bewoor Time Tests, 
1980, and in the Director General's general orders issued in January, 1982. 

(b) Yes, in 1928 when there were no ^andards for regulating the staff in 
the accounts branch of a head post office or the pay of the Accountant. 

(C)) The reply to the. first part is in the negative. As regards tlie 
second part. Government have no information regarding the precise duties 
assigned to the Accountant in the Poona liead post office, as this is a 
matter which is within tlie competence of the Head of the Postal (hrcle 
concerned. Of the head post offices at Delhi, Lahore, Poona and Karachi 
which are in charge of Postmasters on Es. 700 — 800, only Karachi has 
now a selection grade post of Accountant, as it is justified by the standards 
referred to in the reply to part (a) above. 

OouKTiNa OF Sbbvxobs on Probation of Postal Glebes fob Incbem^nts. 

1075. *Sardar Q. N. Mujuindu: (a) Is it a fact that Fundamental 
Eulc 26 permits all duty in a post on tiinc-scahi to count for increment 
in that time-scale? 

(b) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Buie 6-A (1) service as a 
probationer is duty, provided that such service is followed by confirmation ? 

((^) Is it a fact that Government have issued orders on the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1932, that on confirmation Post Office clerks will be allowed to count 
for increment their service on probation not exceeding 12 months prior to 
the date of their passing the departmental examination and that these 
orders will apply to all existing and future probationary clerks ? 

(d) Is it a fact that these orders have been made applicable to all 
existing clerks on probation on the 12th September, 1932, in spite of the feet 
that they were recruited under condition of services laid down in Funda- 
mental Buies 26 and 6-A (1), which allow all service in a time-scale to 
count for increment in the same time-scale ? 

(e) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the general principles which justify changes in the condi- 
tions of service of Government servants after their first appointment in 
the Department? 

(f) Is it a fact that the general principles apply alike to all Government 
servants, gazetted and non-gazetted, Imperial services, etc. ? If not, why 
not? 

(^) Do Government recognize the well established principles that changes 
affecting conditions of services regarding pay, leave and pensions of Govern- 
ment servants apply only to new entrants and to existing servants only on 
their option? If so, will they be pleased to state the reasons why this 
principle has not been observed in the case of post office clerks on probation ? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) and (b). The general poaition 
tinder Fundamental Eule 26 and Fundamental Buie 9 (6) (d) (i), i;pt 
Fundamental Buie 6-A (I) as quoted by the Honourable Member, is as 
stated in the question. There ore however also certain subsidiary rules 
peculiar to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

( 0 ) Yes. 
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id) The reply to the first part is m <*« trfBrWstitfe \ fB tegwrdB the 
second part, the fact is not as presumed by the Hoiiou^ble Member. All 
the clerks in the Post OiBoe who were on probation on the 12th September, 
1982; had been recruited on the distinct condition that if they faikd to 
pass the confirmation examination, the period of their probationary 
service between the date of failure at the examination and the date of 
passing it subsequently would not count for increment. I may, however, 
state, that various matters relating to the orders of the 12th September, 
1932, referred to in part (c) are at present under examination. 

(e), (/) and (gr). Do not arise in view of the reply given to part (d). 

» 

Withholding ov Incbbmbnts by the Accountant-General, Posts 
AND Telegraphs, of Reserve Clerks in the Bombay Postal 
Circle. 

1076. '^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: (a) Is it a fact that the Accountant- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs has withheld increments in the Bombay 
Circle of reserve clerks failing in the confirmation examination for the first 
time and passing in a subsequent examination ? Is it a fact that some of 
them have completed three years service by this time and were confirmed 
in the Department a year before ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the question is under consideration of the Govern- 
ipent of India since March, 1981 ? 

(c) If the answers to parts {a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment kindly state what will be the probable period required for issuing their 
final orders, as it is by this time more than two years that they are consider- 
ing the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (h). The facts are substan- 
tially as stated by the Honourable Member. In this connection his 
attention is invited to the reply to Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur's starred 
question No. 725 in this House on the 13th March, 1933. 

(c) Government expect that a decision will be reached before long. 


CONSTRUCTIpN OF THE WUXINGDON BRIDGE AT BaIXI. EaST InDIAN 

Railway. 


1077. *Mr. S. 0, Hitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
actual cost of construction of the Willingdon Bridge at Balli, East Indian 
Railway? 

^ (6) Will Government be pleased to state tjie reasons for which this 
bridge was constructed at such a heavy cost ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the bridge was constructed to divert important mail 
and goods trains of the East Indian Railway to Sealdah? If so, how many 

^of such trains do now pass over this bridge ? 

(d) Is it a fact that one end of the bridge has already begun to sink? 
If so, has the passing of trains over the bridge been stopped for this 
reason ? 


*j Government be pleased to state whether the sinking is due to 

^defective construction? If not, what a,re the reasons? 

• (f) Wp (^veinment please state whether the Engineer in charge of 
n norwl5*tot” explain the reason for such sinfing? 
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(g) Will Ooverument please state the date of the begiiifiliig and oofit- 
pletioh of the said bridge ? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: (a) The total coat of tiie conatruotioii of the OatouMli 
Chord Bailway, of which the Willingdon abridge forhia a $aft, ig eetimated 
to be Bs. 854*50 lakhs, of which the Goyetnineht of Behgal are eontvi* 
bating Bs. 84*82 lakhs towards the cost of the roadways and footpaths. 

(b) and (cl). The main objects of the hew chord conneotioti, which 
involved the construction of the bridge, were as follows: Firstly, to atcdd 
having to construct works, such as the quadrupling of the Ondat-Khana 
section and the Howrah Burdwan Chord, arid the strengthening o| the 
Jubilee Bridge at Naihati, which w^ould to a large extent be thrown out 
of use by the construction of the Chord line and bridge, if carried out 
at a later date. Secondly, to have an alternative means of communioa- 
tion for East Indian Bailway stations with the docks and Calcutta instead 
of being entirely dependent on a single line of communication over the 
Jubilee Bridge at Naihati. Tlurdly, to speed up the coal traffic to the docks, 
as strongly recommended by the Coal Committee. 

The average number of goods trains which ran daily over the bridge 
during the three months prior to the closing of the Calcutta chord route 
during the last monsoon was 7 Up and 6 Down trains, making a daily 
total of 18. ' 

(d), (e) and (/). No part of the bridge itself has begun to sink, but 
there have been, from time to time sinking of the track and slips in the 
embankment on the approaches to the bridge, which have been caused by 
heavy and continuous rainfall on the earth banks, due to the fact that 
they have not yet had time to consolidate properly. As huch defects 
develop in similar circumstances even on railways that have long been 
in existence, it is not surprising that there has been such trouble in the 
case of the Calcutta Chord Bailway, especially as the approach banks 
are of considerable height and the local earth, of which they are made, 
is not of very good quality. Consequently it has not been considered 
necessary to get an explanation from the Engineer in charge of construction. 

(g) The project was sanctioned in September, 1025, and the construe- 
tion of the bridge was started about the middle of 1927. The new chord 
line was opened to goods trains on the Ist February, 1082. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did not the Government realise from their experi- 
ence before that the ground near about Calcutta was not vei 7 safe ? Why 
did they attempt to spend such a big sum of Bs. 354 lakhs without making 
sufficient inquiries beforehand when they had sufficient previous experience 7 

I 

Hr. P. B. ^u: I have given the reasons for the construction in my 
reply to the main question. 

Hr. 8. 0. Hitra: 1 could not follow the Honourable Member in bis 
answer: he was going very hurriedly. Do I take it that there is no 
passenger train or express train or mail train running over the bridge? 
Is it a fact or is it being used only for goods trains ? If so, why ? . 

M^. P. B. Bau: I think the fact is that when the construction waa 
sanqtioned, it was expected that a larger number of trains would have to 
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be run- over the bridge: but, on account of the -fall in generBi traffic, 
there has not been any necessity to run such a large nuniber of traips 
•over the bridge. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It seems i^at the Honourable Member not ei^in, 
because he says “he thinks"; but may the House hnoMr for certain why, 
on this bridge, costing nearly three orores and odd, the origins! fAan pf 
running some express and mail trains has not been adhered to ? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: Because it is not necessary. The traffic does not 
necessitate the running of a large number of trains over this particular 
'Chord: the main line is mostly sufficient for this purpose. ^ 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it from the Honourable Member that it 
IS not due to any defect in the bridge itseU ^that express and mail trains 
are not now running over it, because he may have to accept subsequently 
Hiat it is due to the same reason I have given. I desire a oatdgorioal 
answer. 

Mr. F. B. Bau: My information is that the small number of trains 
that run over this bridge at present is due to the slack traffic, but, as I 
pointed out in my reply, the Chord route has been closed since the last 
monsoon. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Is it a fact that one or two passenger trains passed 
•over the bridge when it was found that it was not fit for heavy traffic 
and that thereafter the running of mail and express trains over the bridge 
•ceased ? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: I am not aware of that, but 1 shall get the information 
for my Honourable friend if he desires. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Is it not a fact that a chord line is built in order 
to shorten the distance? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: And sometimes as an alternative route. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know why this chord was constructed? 

lb. F. B. Bau: I have given reply in full in my answer to the main 
question: I gave three reasons, and one of them was tp have an alterna- 
tive means of communication for the East Indian Railway stations with the 
docks and Calcutta. 


^Oddln 4hn^d: I did not follow the answer to part (cV- whether 
the sinking is due tp defective construction. ” 


Mr. P. B. Baa: No. 

Dr. Maaddhs Blwad ; <If- is admitted ^that . there bem ainkhigt' 
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Hr. P. B. Bau: Tes: I said that there has been sinking in this parti- 
tcular case as has been the case with practically every construction. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Does the Honourable Member mean to say that 
every building in the whole of India is now sinking? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I think, Sir, I had better repeat my reply: I said: 

“No part of the bridge itself has begun to sink, but there have been from time 
to time sinking of the track and slips in the embankment on the approaches to the 
bridge, which have been caused by heavy and continuous rainfall on the earthbanks 
due to the fact that they have not yet had t’me to consolidate properly. As such 
defects develop in similar circumstances even on railways that have long been in 
existence, it is not surprising that there has been such trouble in the case of. the 
’Calcutta chord railway, especially as the approach banks are of considerable height 
and the local earth, of which they are made, is not of very good quality. “ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Were n8t all these things foreseen before firm I 
sanction was given to the scheme? The Eailway Board knew the 
condition of the ground, and these things should have been foreseen. Why 
<Ud they hot do it? I want an answer. 

Hr. P. B. Bau: So far as 1 am aware, Sir, these arc matters of ordinary 
occurrence in railway lines before consolidation. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Which cannot be provided against, is that so? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Quite so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do you admit that these I 4 crores cf rupees have 
■been wasted for the purpose of an experiment? 

(No reply.) 

Running of certain Engines over the Rails in certain I^ivisions 
OF THE East Indian Railway. 

1078. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the rails between Moghal- 
sarai and Howrah are over 90 lbs. Jind in some places over 115 lbs. ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the replacement of rails by 115 lbs.* and above is 
due to the heavy XB and XC engines ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the XC, XD and XE engines are not allowed 
run over the rails in the Howrah, Allahabad, liucknow and Moradabad 
Divisions of the East Indian Railway? If so, will Government please* slate 
the reasons for such prohibition? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) 115 lbs. and 90 lbs. rails have been adopted as the 
standard sections for the main lines of the East Indian Railway. No 
rails heavier than 115 lbs. have been laid on this Railway. 

(b) No. Both form part of the same scheme to increase efficiency and 
reduce^ expenditure of operation by the introduction of heavier train load.s 
necessitating heavier locomotives and heavier rails. 

^ (o) No. XG, XD and XE class can run over the main line of the 
xiowrah, Allahabad, Lucknow and Moradabad Divisions subject to restric- 
iiions of speed over certain sections where the old sections of vail b\<Tht<^v 
than 90 lbs. and 115 lbs. are still in the track. 

B 
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-Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not the Honourable Member aware that during 
lJic‘ last twelve months there have been more than three accidents in tins 
part of the Hast Indian Railway, some of which were attributed to political 
reasons but, later on, it was found that these accidents were due tO' 
defect in the track itself? 

Mr* P. B* Bau: I am not aware of any accident that was due to 
running of heavier locomotives. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member admit that they 
lii’st purchased engines which later on were found to be unsuitable for 
track? Then th(*y spent money in altering bridges, tracks and engine 
sheds. 

• ’ * 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I shall have to turn up ancient records to give a 
reply. I am not aware of it from my personal knowledge. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member do it now? He 
has come to know of it. 


(No reply.) 

Makufactuke by Japan of Makble Tiles bearing Lord Mahabir’s 

Portrait. 

1079. *Mr. Lalchand Bavalrai: (a) Do Government know that Japau. 
manufactures and exports marble tiles bearing Lord Mahabir's portrait? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Jain community in India worships 
Lord Mahabir, and that their Tirithankaras' portraits have never been 
placed in the market before? 

(c) Have Government received a representation from the Jubbulpur 
Jain community protesting against such manufacture and import into 
India? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Jain community's religious feelings 
are likely to he offended by the aforesaid act of Japan, and do Govern- 
ment propose to take suitable steps to see that Japan desists from export- 
ing such tiles? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Enquiries made by the Govern- 
ment of India go to show that occasional consignments of porcelain tiles 
bearing a design representing Lord Mahabir have been imported at 
Bombay and more recently at Calcutta. It is understood, however, that 
importations at these ports have now ceased. 

(6) and (c). Government have received representations to this effect 
from the .lain comTnunity at various places in India but none so far from 
Jubbulpur. 

(d) The TiGcessity for action does not now exist. 

Effects of the Recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee of 

THE Government of India on the North-West Frontier Province. ~ 

j 

1080. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the re- 
commendations of the Retronclimenl Committee of the Government of 
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Intlii* in tmy way biuding on the Bupeiior services of the North-West 
I^iitier Prbvince? 

(bj Was it not the general procedure that no officer should be given 
extensions r 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) As the Retrenchment 
Committee was a purely advisory body its recommendations are not binding 
on any Government. The Committee's recommendations with regard ia 
provincial heads of expenditure were, however, communicated to the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Rrovince. 

(6) The general procedure with regard to the grant of extensions is 
stated in Chapter IX of the Fundamental Rules, a copy of which is available 
in the Library of the House. No special instructions were issued on this 
subject in connection with the retrenchment campaign. 

Betransfeb of Bengal Detenus and other Prisoners in Madras 

TO Bengal. 

1081, *Mr. K. P. Thajnpan: (a) Has the attention of Govemment 
been drawn to the statement nnade by the Crown Prosecutor, Madras, in 
the conspiracy ease now pending before the Special Magistrate, that it was 
"by coming into contact with the aforesaid Bengal detenus the accused 
imbibed the cult of violence and terrorism"? 

(h) Do Govcn*nrnent propose* to consider the desirability of retransferring 
all the Bengal detenus and other prisoners to Bengal and stop the practic^e 
of sending such prisoners to Madras ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) It has not been found practicable to transfer the Bengal State 
Prisoners from the Madras Presidency, but the question of making bett- r 
arrangements for their segregation is under consideration. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: May I know. Sir, whether there is any other pro- 
vince, besides Madras, to which Bengal detenus and prisoners are sent ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes, Sir; it has been found nefcssaiy 
to ask a number of Local Governments to accept these prisoners. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Are not Government aware that since the 
murder of the late Mr. Ash, the Collector of Tinnevelly in 1908, there has 
been no political murder in the Madras Presidency ? Will the Honourable 
Member, therefore, realise, that in the interest of law and order and 
with a view to preserving a peaceful atmosphere in that Presidency, it is 
highly desirable that these Bengal detenus are not sent to Madras ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Wo should ct'riainly, Sir, much pveler 
not to scnrl the Bengal prisoners to Madras, but, in the existing conditions 
in Bengal, it is very necessary that these prisoners should ho removed 
from the Bengal Presidency, and we, therefore, have to ask various Local 
Oovernmentr to assist the Government of Bengal in taking charge of those 
prisoners. 

Mr. K. P. i%ampan: Have the Government of India cared to ask the 
'lovernment of Madras and ascertain their opinion in this matter? 
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The Honourable Sh Harry Haig: The MadrasJ^vernment would no 
doubt, be very glad to be relieved of the charge. It is ^ a p^arge whip^ 
anv Local Government is anxious tc. accept, but I that it may 

be'possible to make arrangements for their segregation which; will prevent a 
repetition of these incidontB. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it not a fact that these detenus are really 
iiniiibiui;]; the cult of violence in Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Jnihihing or disseminating? 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 mean disseminating. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir, generally speaking, that 

is our information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if their transfer to other Local 
(lOvernuMMits will he weleoined on that account, because there also these 
■fletenus ui:iy ereato similar trouble? 


Thti Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I have explained that no 

Local (i()V(Tnui(‘nt welcomes these prisoners. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then, how is it that this difficulty in Madras 
in goiu,u[ to he inc't with? 


The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: I said. Sir, that I hope it will be 
possible to make more effective arrangements in Madras for their segre- 
gation. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: And not to send them to the Andamans? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, hitherto our policy has been 

only to send convicted prisoners to the Andamans. 


Amendment of Sections 31 and 32 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

1082. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government bo pleased to 
state whether the Cf'ntral Board of Hevonue have received any representa- 
tions merchants in Karachi regarding the amendment of section 31 
of the Indian Income-tax Act. 1932. and whether in reply to one of these 
represeniations Government stated that section 32 would be amended when 
a general amendment of the Act was undertaken? If the reply he in the 
a ffir native, will Government be pleased to state when they propose to 
amend the Act? 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state if anv representations have 
been made to them by merchants in Karachi, suggesting that the tenu 
‘‘assessment’' may he defined? If the reply be in the affirmative, will 
Goveniment bo pleased to state when it is proposed to take action in this 
direction? 

mi« Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Central Board of Revenue 
received a representation from a firm of merchants in Karachi in November, 
1931, suggesting amendments of sections 81 and 32 of the Indian Inc6me-t«r 
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‘A( 5 t‘ so’ aS' to remove a' possibility that existed of appeails . under the latter 
ge'ction against orders under the former section being time-barred before 
the orders had reached the party concerned. An amendment of the , Act 
designed to secure this object was made by section 14 of the Indian Income- 
tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, which became law last September. 

(b) Such a representation has been received. The Central Board of 
Kevenue pointed out in reply that it would be impossible to remove the 
difficulties that arise out of the definition of the term ** assesses ” in the 
Act and the use of cognate terms in different sections, except at a time 
when a radical overhauling of the Act was undertaken. I am not in a 
position to say that the Government can contemplate any such radical 
overhaul of the Act at an early date. 

Publication op the Indian Finance (Supflembntaiiy and Extending) 

Act, 1931, in Sindht. 

1083. *Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) .\ct, 1931, 
was published in Sindhi and if so, when? 

The Honourable S'r Brojendxa Hitter: The Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act, 1931, was published in Sindhi in Part TV of 
the Sind Official Gazette, dated the 17th December, 1931. 

? 

i 

Assessment op Income-tax in Kai^chi. 

1084. *Seth fiaji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that for the assessment years 1931-32 and 1932-33, the 
Income-tax Officer, B. Division, Karachi, has assumed for the purpose of 
income-tax assessment his own figures of turnover instead of those shown 
by the books of the taxpayers specially in cases in which registration was 
sought by the assessees? If the reply be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to obtain and lay on the Assembly table a list showing 
the number of assessments for each year separately? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the negative: the Income-tax Officer has only framed his 
own estimate of the profit on turnover when the accounts submitted were 
so incomplete or unreliable that they could not be accepted for the pur- 
pose. The second part of the question does not arise. 

Ritmottbbd Abbbst op Eight Pebsons of the Bugti Tribal Country 

at Jacobabad. 

1086. *Seih Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Are Govemmont aware that it is 
rumoured that recently Nawab Mahrab Khan of Dera Bugti (Baluchistan) 
in consultation with the Political Agent, Sibi, got arrested eight persons 
belonging to Bugti tribal country, including Wadero Tangai Khan at 
Jacobabad (Sind), without any definite reason? If so, will Government 
be pleased to state whether this is correct? 

(b) Is it a fact that these persons .were detained in jail for no fault, 
and. the next day, the Deputy Commissioner, Jacobabad, found them 
<imio’c;ent.,and rele^ed them on the condition that they would go to Jhat 
Fat (Baluchistan) with the Assistant Political Officer, Nasirnbad, for 
reoordinj^ their statements there? 
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(c) Is it a fact that in compliance with the order of the Deputy Copa* 
missioncjr, Jacobabad, the above eight persons went to Jhat 
(Baluchistan) from where thej’^ were brought to Nasirabed ftJid intern^ 
there for various j)erjods at the instigation of Nawab Mahrab Khan Bugti? 

(d) Is it a fact that later on these persons were foimd innocent, and the 
'Assistant Political Officer, Nasirabad, released them? 

(e) If the replies to parts (a), (b), (a) and (d) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state on \vliat ciuthority and under what rule 
these persons were arrested? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (<0, (/>), (<‘} and (d). The facts of the case, 
to which the Honoiirahle Member ap])arently al hides, are reported to be as 
follows: Tangi Kh<‘in with several followers entered British India from 
Bugti tribal territory and having been found wandering in Sindh without 
visible means of subsistence were arrested by the Jacobabad police, who 
suspected thorn of an intention to commit offences. The Assistant Poli- 
tical Agent, Nasirabad Sub-Division of the Sibi District, happened to be 
in Jacobabad at the time and hearing of the arrest he suggested to the 
Deputy Commissioner that Tangi Khan and his companions should be re- 
leased and permitted to accompany him to his headquarters in order that 
he plight arrange for their repatriation to their own country. The District 
Authorities agreed and* Tangi Khan and his companions were released and 
subsequently returned of their own free will to Bugti i.ribal territory in 
order to make their peace with their Tumaiidar. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Imprisonment op Wadebo Bahlel Khan and Wadebo Diluan Khah, 
Mujsljdams of Deba Bxjoti (Baluchistan). 

1086, *Setli Haji Abdoola Earoon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that Wadero Bahlel Khan and Wadero Dilijaii Khaii, 
'Mulcadains, who represent two-third of a thousand people each, desired to 
leave their beloved country — Dera Bugti (Baluchistan) — recently on account 
of unbearable tyrannies at the bands of Nawab Bugti in order to secure pro- 
.tpetion in Sind under British rule, but that they were induced and misled 
by the Nawab *s men at his instigation, and broughi. to Quetta where in 
Pimsultatioii with the Political Agent, Sibi, they were hand-cuffed and 
brought to Sibi Jail, where those unfortunate persons are still in prison? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether any prosecution took place before their 
imprisonment and, if so, what was the charge against th^m? 

(c) Is it a fact that a petition on this subject signed by three head 
persons and dated the 18th September, 1933, was received by the Hopour- 
ablo the Agent to the Governor Genei^al, Quetta and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, will Governra^t 
be pleased to state whether the facts alleged in the petition are correct? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state, whether they intend to Jock 
into their case and release the above persons if they are found innocent? 

Mr* H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) and (b). Bahlel Khan and Dilijaii Shan 
were an-ested in Quetta, because they were found to be attempting todnttr- 
(erc. with the settlement of inter-tribal cases on the occasion of the Mali- 
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Biigti Joint Jirga. This conduet was considered by the local authorities 
, calculated not only to promote ill-feeling between these two tribes but 
.^Isp to cause breaches of the peace and these two persons were therefore 
galled on to furnish security for their future good behaviour. They are 
^till in custody pending their furnishing such security. 

(c) and (d). Government have no information. 

(e) On the facts before tlieni Government do not i‘>on8ider that any fur- 
ther enquiry is necessury. 

RbOBUITMBNT to THB SUFBBIOB RAILWAY SbBVIOBS AFTER THE 

Constitution op thb Statutory Railway Board. 

1087. ♦Mr. GaySt Prasad Singh.: (a) Will Government be pleas^ to 
state whether under the proposed constitution of the Statutory Railway 
Board recruitinGnt to the Superior Railway Services will continue as at 
present by the Public Service Ooihmission? 

(h) Will Government please also state whether the present undertaking 
whereby 75 per cent, recruitment to such services, including that on the 
Company-managed Railways, is made from among Indians, will he binding 
on the new Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Neither of these questions is 
specifically dealt with in the sketch proposals for the future administration 
of Indian Railways, though i\ recommendation is made that the Publio 
Service Commission should be consulted in regard to the framing of rules 
to regulate recruitment of the Superior Railway Services. As far as I can 
see there is no reason whatever to anticipate that the percentage of Indian 
recruitment will be reduced in consequence of the constitution of a Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

Absbnob op Waiting Rooms at Rajghat Station, East Indian 

Railway. 

1088. *ltai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: (a) Will Governmi^nt be 
pleased io stiite if lliey are aware that Rajghat station (East Indian 
Railway) is visited by lakhs of pilgrims and that there is no waiting room 

‘there for first or second or intermediate class passengers? 

(b) Are (lovernment aware that great inconvenience is caused to' 
pilgrims on that account? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The information is being obtained from the Railway 
Administration concerned and a reply will be laid on the table in due 
course. 


Absbnob of a Through Passenger Train from Delhi to Allahabad. 

1089. ’*‘Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: (a) Are Government 
aware that there is no through passenger irain from Delhi to Allahabad? 

(b) Are Government aware that the present time-table of the East 
-ifiodian Bfdlway, is unpopular for abnqit diacoatinuance of several passenger 
irains? 

(c) Do 'Government propose to restore the old trains in view of motor 
corrtpetition?. 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: So far as I know there are four trains each way carrying 
passengers which run through from Delhi to Allahabad and further; but 
these are either mail or express trains and possibly ray Honourable Mend. 
is referring to trains which stop at every station. I am making enquiries 
on this point and the points raised in parts (b) and (c) of the question from 
the Agent, East Indian Railway, and will place a further reply on the table 
in due course. 

X>r. Ziauddin Ahmad: There arc at least two passenger trains running 
throughout the line, and there is break of service at important junctions 
like 'riindla, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Allahabad. The question is whether 
it will not be convenient if one passenger train is run direct without breaks 
and anoflior passc'Uger train with breaks as at present to suit local traffic. 


Mr. P. B. Bau: 1 shall convey my Honourable friend's suggestion to* 
the Agent of the East Indian Bailway. 


Contributory Provident Fund in Cubrenoy Offiobs. 


1090. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Controller of the Currency had issued any circular regarding 
the Contributory Provident Fund to the Currency Associations, inviting 
tiicir views on it? 

(h) Was the scheme* approved by the Associations of the Currency 
employees ? 

' (<*) WJiy has it Jiot been given effect to? 

(d) !ls it a fact that this question has been before Government for- 
consideration for over eleven years? If so, how long do Government still 
intend to keep this question pending? 

(f?) Is it a fact that the Currency Offices Union has been informed that 
the Government of India have decided to drop the question for the time 
being as the Union is not willing to adopt it unless it is substantially 
amended? If so, do Government intend to amend the scheme as pro- 
posed by the Union? 

The Honourable, Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I wilF 
deal with questions Nos. 1090 and 1091 together. 

Enquiry is being made fix)m the Controller of the Currency. The inform- 
ation will be laid on the table of the House as soon as it is available. 

^ Lalchand Nayalrai: May I know whether the report will be sub- 
niittod WOOD, oi‘ will it take an undue time? 


fV. Sir George Schuster: I have told my Honourable friend 

that the inforirmtioii will bo laid on the table as soon as it is available. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Thank you 

CONTBIBUTOBY PROVIDENT PuND IN CUEBENOY OfKOBS. 

..V. **^‘*«^»»^«*'**: (<») wui Government be pleased to etat^ 

whether the Cu)^ncy Offices staff was consulted when the scheme 
pro posed by the Controller of the Currency was introduced in 191^? ' 

+For answer to th^s question, see answer to questima No. 1000. 
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{b) Was the Guireiicy , Offices staff consulted and did they agree to 
accept the revised scales in 1924? If not, why were they introduced 
witiiput the approval of the staff Associations? 

(c) Is it the policy of Government to consult and to act according tC) 
the-wishes of the staff whenever they have to introduce any changes? If 
not, why are Government not giving immediate effect to the proposed 
scheme ? 

I 

Complaints against the Jodhpub Railway. 

1092. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Are Government aware that the 
Jodhpur Railway line between Hyderabad fSind) and Marwar has been 
in existence for the last two decades and a lialf? 

(b) Are Government aware that a large number of passengers to 
Kathiawar, Gujrat and Bombay travel over this line throughout the year, 
more particularly during the monsoon? 

(c) Are Government aware of the high percentage of profit derived by 
this Railway? 

(d) Will Government please state why higher fares are charged on this 
Railway than on the North Western and Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railways? 

(e) Are Government aware that passengers have made frequent com- 
plaints to the Jodhpur Railway authorities about the very narrow size 
of latrines provided in the third class carriages? If so, have the authorities 
made any attempt to make improvements? 

(/) Is it not a fact that other Railways — either private-owned or State- 
owned — ^have advanced with the times and are Government aware that the 
Jodhpur Railway has made very little progress in the matter of accom- 
modation and service ? 

(g) Do Government propose to use their influence to see that this 
State Railway is conducted on the same principle as other Railways? 

(h) What are the conditions and terms of agreements between Govern- 
ment and this Railway V 

(j) What kind of control do Government possess over ibis Railway? If 
none, are Government prepared to take immediate steps to do so? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The line between Hyderabad (Sind) and Marwar 
was opened for traffic in December, 1900. 

(6) llie statistics available do not give this information, but 1 am quite 
prepared to take the Honourable Member’s word for it. 

(c) The net earnings of 1932-33 represented about 6 per cent, of the 
total capital at chai’ge. 

(df) to (i). The Railway is W(n*ked by the Jodhpur Durbar, and is 
owned by it except for a small portion outside the limits of the State which 
though not owned by it is worked as an integral part of the system. 
The Government of India do not interfere with its management. 

M]% Ki^wood Alunad: Is there any private* owned railw'ay in the 
eountiy ? i 

Mr. P. B. Bail* It is owned by the Jodhpur Durbar. It is a State. 

Mr. M. ICaswMd Ahmad: So there is no private-owned railway? 
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'Mb. P. !R. Ran: It is private so far as the Govemmeut of India are 
concerned. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In view of the coming Federal Constitution 
in wbi(?h the States arc going to join, is it very diihcult for the 
Governniont to draw the iittoniion of the Jodhpur Durbar to fall in with 
the times and carrv on their business in the railway just as any State 
Bailway does? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I do not think tliat that is part of the business of 
(he llailway Th'partrnent. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai; 1 did not follow the rmswer. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not think that that is paid; of the busiuo«is of 
iho Railway Department. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: That is throwing the burden on some other 
department. 

11093.* 

j 

Appointment of Muslims to the Indian Service of Engineers in the 

United Provinces. 

1094. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wa|ihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
sanctioned cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers in the United 
Provinces is 70? 

(6) Is it a fact that there are three vacancies in the cadre iu the grade 
of Assistant Executive Engineers? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. A. T. r»rayhr(X)ke is retiring in November, 
1933 and that Mr. J. S. Lee has taken leave preparatory to retirement 
and that Mr. S. F. Bett has been transferred to the Delhi Circle? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are only three Muslims in the Indian Service 
of Engineers in the United Provinces? 

(e) Is it a fact that no Muslim has been promoted from the Provincial 
Service of Engineers to the Indian Service <^f Engineers since the time 
the United Provinces Engineering Service was instituted? 

(/) Is it not a fact that qualified Mussalmans with approved service 
are available in the department and outside.* 

(g) When do Government propose to fill up the vacancies referred to 
in part (c)? 

(h) Do Government propose to consider the claims of Mussalmans at 
the time of new appointments? 

The Honourable Six Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes.. ^ ^ 

tTbift question V9a& disallowed.. 
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(o) ;So, |ar as Messrs. A. T. Bra^ybrooke and S. F. Bett are concerned, 
<ibhe reply is in the afhrmative. Mr. J. S. S. Lee has been granted leave 
for one year with effect from the 5th October, 1933, but the Government 
of India are not aware whether this leave is preparatory to retirement 
or not. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/), (g) and (h). These questions do not arise at present, as the 
Government of India have decided, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to suspend further recruitment to the Indian Service of Engi- 
neers, either by promotion from Provincial Engineering Services or by 
open competition, pending a decision on the recommendation of the 
Services Sub-Gommittee of the Indian Pound Table Conference that the 
Irrigation Branch of the Service should be provincialised. 

Diffioultibs of the Staff of the Central Publication Branch dub 
TO ITS Transfer to Delhi. 

1095. ''‘Kr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Department of Industries and Labour kindly refer to his reply 
to part (c) of my starred question, No. 166, dated the 29tk August, 1938, 
regarding the difficulties of the staff of the Central Publication Branch 
due to its transfer to Delhi, and be pleased to explain more fully what ha 
means by saying that the transfer of the Central Publication Branch, 
“is serving its purpose 

(6) With reference to part (b) of the reply to my starred question 
referred to above, will Government be pleased to state what are the other 
considerations than those mentioned in my question that influenced the 
decision of the Standing Finance Committee in favour of the transfer? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the specific advantages that 
are expected to accrue from the transfer? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The plirase “is serving its pur- 
pose'" means that the objects underlying the transfer of the Central 
Publication Branch to Delhi are being achieved. 

{h) and (c). The aUentioii of the Honourable Member is invited to 
pages 492 — 494 ol the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
dated the 19th February, 1932 (Volume XI, No. 17). which set out clearly 
the considerations which led to, and the advantages which would accrue 
from, the transfer of the Branch. 

Stook-taking of Publications in the Central Publication Branch. 

1096. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that arrangements and counting of stock of publications 
received from Calcutta to Delhi at the time of the transfer of the Central 
Publication Branch to Delhi were entrusted to the Officiating 
Assistant Manager of Publications? Is it not a fact that the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery with his Deputy personally super- 
vised arrangements for store for some months? 

(b) With reference to the reply to part (d) of my starred question 
No. 166 of the 29th August, 1933, will Government please state whether 
the closing and opening balances of the stock of various publications 
talliie^ in every case? If not, in how many oases of publications wore 
discr^ancies detected? 
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(o) What is thfe total Value of the publications in regard to which dis- 
erepancies in relation to opening and closing bala^oea were disclosed? 

(d) What are the titles of the publications about which such discre’- 
paCcies occurred? 

(e) How is it proposed to reconcile the discrepancies? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The work was under the control 
of the Officiatinfr Assistant Manager at Delhi. During the months of May 
and June the Controller of Printing and Stationery with his Deputy visited 
the Branch and watched tlie progress of work, expediting it and giving 
instructions where necessary. 

(b) to {e). The work of reconciling the opening and closing balances 
is still in progress and the necessary information regarding, discrepancies ia 
not available at present. Government have not yet considered how the 
(.piostion of leeoneiling of discrepancies will be treated. 

Ledger and Stock Figures of the Central Publication Branch. 

1097. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the reply to part (e) 
of my starred question No. 166, dated the 29th August, 1933, will 
Government be pleased to state whether the work of reconciliation between 
ledger and stock figures has been completed? If not, when is it expected 
to be completed? 

(6) Is it a fact that a considerable number of men on a daily wage 
basis were recruited at Delhi, when the Central Publication Branch was 
in the process of transfer, for the purpose of arrangement of stock?. If 
nOf how many men were recruited for the purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: {a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is drawn to the reply given by me today to parts (b) to (e) of 
his starred question No. 1096. It is not possible to forecast with any 
degree of accuracy when the work will be completed but it may take 
Kbout two months. 

(b) A statement giving the required information is laid on the table. 


Statement ahowing the number of men engaged for the purpose of arrangement of stock when 
the Central Publication Branch was in the process of transfer from October 1932 to Mareh 
1933. 
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Quabtsbs allotted to the Staff of the Central Publioatiok 

Bbakoh. 

3098. *Mr. S. O. Mitta: (a) With reference to the reply to part {?•) 
of my starred, question No. 168, dated the 29th August, 1933 and also 
to part (a) of my starred question No. 169 of that date, regarding the 
residential accommodation allotted to the staff of the Central Publication 
Branch, will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact tli.nt the 
Public Works Department reported to the Department some time in July, 
last that the qu&rters had outlasted their utility? 

(h) If so, why have quarters that have outlasted their utility been 
allotted to the staff of the Central Publication Branch? 

(c) Are full assessed rents being realised from the occupants? 

(d) Do Government propose to allot some of the quarters now under 
construction to the staff of the Central Publication P>ranch? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The Public Works Depart- 
ment expressed the opinion in July last that the quarters had lasted longer 
than would ordinarily bo expected of temporary buildings. They are 
admittedly in bad condition; but they are still useful, and are in demand. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(o) Yes, subject to the usual limitation of ten per cent, of emoluments. 

I may add that as these quarters were built inexpensively, their rents are 
low. 

(//) No. Tlie new quarters under construction are in New Delhi and 
are intended primarily for Government servants working in New Delhi.. 
They will not ordinarily be allotted to the staff of the Central Publication 
Branch so long as it is located in Old Delhi. 

Disposal of certain Publications as Waste Paper on the Eve of the 
Transfer of the Centrai. Publication Branch to Delhi. 

1099. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the reply to my starred 

question No. 180, dated the 30th August, 1933, regarding the disposal 
of certain publications as waste paper on the eve of the transfer of the 
Central Publication Branch to Delhi, will Government be pleased to state 
the approximate amount of apace released by the disposal of publications 
as waste paper? 

(h) Is it a fact that the work of weeding of the stock of publicatioiis 
was undertaken only a few months before the commencement of the 
transfer? 

(c) Are Government aware that when the Stores, Printing and 
Stationery Ketrenchment Committee paid a visit to the Central Publi- 
cation Branch in Calcutta, huge lots of publications to be disposed of as 
waste paper were piled up in the corridors and verandahs of the office 
premises? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that sincrle sfereved racks have been installed in the. 
Dellii office of the Central Publication Branch? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the Calcutta office double-storeyed racks existed 
for the storage of publications ? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) be in the affirmative, how do Government 
-compare the storage accommodation available in Delhi with that of Calcutta 
as referred to hv Government in ^heir reply to part (h) of my unstaired 
<lueetion No. 68, dated the 13th September, 1933? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is not possible to give the 
information required as a large number of publications disposed of as 
waste paper were stored in corridors and other places. 

. (6) No. The weeding of stocks of old publicntions is carried on through- 
out the year. 

(c) Yes. Tlie publications in question were stacked in the corridors 
and verandahs pending removal by the waste paper contractor. 

(d) and (c). Yes. 

(/) The floor area of the Delhi building is approximately three times- 
greater than that of Calcutta, while the storage capacity of the racks ie 
98,4(X) cubic feet against about 65,000 cubic feet in Calcutta. 

Lack of Accommodation for Office Rooms of the Central 
Publication Branch. 

llOO. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the Delhi office 
of the Central Publication Branch lacks suitable accommodation for ofiioe 
rooms? 

(6) Are Government aware that the staff of the office have been kept 
huddled together in small apartments for want of accommodation? Will 
Government bo pleased to state how many men are* working in the room 
in which thej General Publishing and Type sections, etc., of the office exist?' 
\Yhat is the amount of floor space of the room? How many tables and 
chairs are there in the room? What is the amount of floor space covered 
by those tables ? What is the amount of space covered by other furniture, 
via., almirahs, racks, etc.? 

(c) Is there not a rule fixing the minimum space to be provided for 
each clerk and heads of sections ? If so, has the rule been observed in the 
cases of the above sections of the office? If not, why not? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Accounts and Cash sections of the 
office of the Central Publication Branch suffer from congestion? 

(e) Are Government aware that the apartment in which the Cash- 
Section is located is unsafe? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Cash Section cannot be suitably 
located for want of rooms surrounded by closed walls ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether the problem of want 
of space in Calcutta has been solved in Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Ample accommodation exists for 
office rooms. 

(b) No. 17 men including two Record Suppliers are working in the 
room in question which has 1,057 square feet floor space. There are 15 
tables and chairs for the men and the area occupied by the tables is 
approximately 240 square feet. The other fumitnrr occupies approximately 
84 square feet. 

(c) There is no linrd and fast rule fixing the minimum (;ificc spiice for 
clerks and heads of sections. The space usually allowed is 40 square 
feet for a clerk and 64 square feet for a superintendent. The Inst part 
of the question does not arise. 

(d) , (e) and (f). No. 

ff;)Yes. 
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Alleged Prbpondbeanoe op Anolo-IndiaK Opfioebs at the Head- 
QUABTEBS OpPICE OP THE CONTBOLLBB OP PbINTINO AND StATIONBBY. 

1101. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Are*. Government aware of the existeiivit*. of an 
Anglo-Indian group at the Headquarters office of the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery ? Is the Deputy Controller of the Headquarters office an 
Anglo-Indian? Is the Assistant Controller of Headquarters office an 
Anglo-Indian? How many gazetted officers are there in the Head- 
quarters office of the Controller besides the Controller? Is it a fact that 
tin' present Mannger of Publications is an Anglo-Indian? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The answer to the first part is in 
the negative. The Deputy Controller is of non-Asiatic domicile; the 
officiating Assistant Controller is an Anglo-Indian. These are the only 
two gazetted oiffijcors in the Headquarters office besides the Controller. 
The officiating Manager of Publications is an Anglo-Indian. 

Alleged Inbfpicibncy op Staff op the Cbntbal Publication Bbanch. 

1102. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Manager of Publications 
assumed charge of office in July last? 

(5) Is it a fact that he sent a report to the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery towards the end of July that the whole staff were inefficient? 

(c) If so. will Government please state whether the question of the 
general inefficiency of staff was ever reported to the Controller before by 
any of his predecessors? 

(d) Who was the permanent Manager of Publications? Did he ever 
report to the Controller regarding the inefficiency of the staff? How could 
the present Manager conchide that the whole staff were inefficient in the 
course of one month? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Controller has submitted a report to Govern- 
ment on the basis of the Manager's report? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: («) Yes. 

(h) 1 understand that a report shewing the need for a much higher 
standard of efficiency from the staff of this Branch was submitted, but 
I am not aware exactly when it was sent 

(n) I am not aware of any such reports, but unfavourable reports on 
the inefficiency of the staff in" this Branch were submitted to Government 
by independent officers in 1926 and 19B0. 

(d) Mr. J. H. Golder was the permanent Manager. So far as I am 
aware he made no report- on the. subject. The last part of the question 
floes not arise 

(e) The Controller has submitted a report to Government, but his 
report was based on almost daily personal investigation in May and «Tune 
last. 

Gbaduates in the Centbal Publication Bbanch. 

1103. *Mr. S. 0. Ultra: How manv graduates are there in the office of 
the Central Publiaation Branch in the clerical grade? What are their 
lengths of eervioe? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoytee: Eleven graduates are employed in 
the clerical grades (excluding Assistants and day extra employees) in the 
Oentral Piihlication Branch. Their service varies from three months to 
eight years. 
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OwioB Order about Leaving Station without Previous Permission 
IN the Central Publication Branch. 

1104. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Manager of Publications 

has of late issued an office order to the effect that no one of the staff should 
leave the station without previous permission? 

(6) If so, will Government please refer to the rule that empowers the 
Manager to issue such an order? 

The Honourable i3ir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) There is no specific rule but it is a well established practice that 
a Government servant must not leave his station without the pemiission 
of his superior officer. 


Racial Discrimination on the East Indian Railway in the Matter 

OF Appointments. 


1105. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it ii fact that in spite of the ussuraiico 
given in reply to my atan’cd question No. 291 (a) of 10th September, 1929, 
racial discrimination is deliberately maintained on the East Indian Railway, 
in the matter of appointments? 

(h) If the answer to nart (a) above be in the negative', will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons for appointing one European or Anglo-Indian 
/;a?-apprcntice of the Lillooah Workshop (East Indian Railway) who com- 
pleted his training on the 18th September, 1930, who passed in the Second 
Division, and who had no qualifications of Train Examiner, as Train 
Examiner under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah and what were 
the grounds for not selecting his seniors who passed in the First Divisions 
and who are still unemployed? Are Government prepared to take steps 
to replace him by an Indian from the waiting list according to seniority 
and the division he passed from the Technical School? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that one European or Anglo-Indian ex-apprentice of the 
Lillooah Workshop (East Indian Railway) who completed his training in 
April, 1933, was appointed as a Train Examiner under the Divisional 
Superintendent, Howrah, without even being called for interview along 
with the other ex-apprentices who completed their training up to the year 
1932, ignoring the claims of many seniors of 1929 and 1930, who passed 
in the First Division? 


. (d) If the answer to part (o) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why racial discrimination was made in appointing him 
without even being called for interview? Are Government prepared to 
put strictures without further delay, on the officers concerned, to stop such 
practice m future and to take necessary steps to replace him by an Indian ' 
from the waiting list ? If not, why not ’ 


(e) If the answer to part (c) above, be in the negative, are Government 


' (/) also a fact that 33 ’8 per cent. Euronean nr Ancvin Tni; 
apprenti^s of the Lillooah WorkSiop (East Indian Railta^ have bSi 
appointed as Tram Bxammers under the Divisional Sunerinfen^^* w 
although better qualified Indians were avaUable? Howrah, 
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(g) If the answer to part (j) above be in the affirmative, will 
'Government please stat^ the' reasons for appointintg 88 '8 per cent. Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians in preference to many senior better qualified Indians? 

(h) Do Government propose to appoint cx-apprentices of the Lillooah 
Workshop (East Indian Railway) in all future cases, as Train Examiners 
from the waiting list strictly according to seniority and the Divisions they 
passed from the Technical School 'without making any racial discrimination, 
and issue orders to all Divisional Superintendents to this effect without 
further delay? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: With your permission. Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 1105 to 1110 together. I have called for certain information 
and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops. 

tH03 *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the answer given in reply 
to my unstarred question No. 22 (c) of 5th September, 1932, relating to 
the appointment of Lillooah apprentices, is not correct and that it is not 
a fact that both of those two apprentices were sent back to the^ Lillooah 
Workshop for unsatisfactory work and irregular attendance? 

(h) Is it also a fact that one of them was retained there for faithful 
■discharge of his duties and re. 7 ular attendance a week more after the strike 
was over? Is it also a fact that he worked there daily for eight hours 
including Sundays, Saturdays and public holidays? 

(c) If the answer to parts (<i) and (h) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state whether before appointing the Anglo-Indian [as 
stated in answer to Mr. Bhuput Sin^g’s starred question No. 631 (b) of 
4th March, 1932], they made any endeavour to select the Indian for the 
post? If not, why not? Are Government prepared to appoint him as a 
Train Examiner at the earliest opportunity and when the next vacancy 
arises and issue orders to all Divisional Superintendents to this effect 
without delay? If not, why not? 

(d) Will Government please state why racial discrimination was made 
in appointing the said unsuccessful Anglo-Indian for the post who had no 
qualifications of Train Examiner? 

(c) If the answer to parts (a) and (b) above be in the negative, are 
Government prepared to make an early inquiry into the matter and take 
necessary steps*? If not, why not? 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops. 

til 07. ♦M*'. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please supply the names of 
those two men who are referred to in answer to my unstarred question 
No. 22 (c) of the 5th September, 1932, with the following particulars : 

(i) dates on which they were returned to shops, 

(ii) daily working hours, 

(iii) number of days worked overtime, and 

(iv) date on which the strike was over? 

If not, why not? 

tFor; answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1105. 

C 
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Appointment op Apprenttobs op the Lillooah Woekshops as 
Train Examiners and Elbotrioians. 

tllOS. •Mr 8- 0. Mitra: Will Government please state the number of. 
vacancies which occurred in the grade of Train Examiners and Electoo’ans 
under the Divisional Superintendents, East Indian Railway, since March, 
1932, and the number of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian ex-apprenticeR 
of the East Indian Railway Workshop, Lillooah, taken in as such ani 
also the number of vacancies lying unfilled with the following particulars:: 

(i) name of the Division, and 

(ii) designation of the post? 

If not, why not? 

Appointment op Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops. 

H109. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state the number of 
rx-apprentices of the East Indian Railway Workshop, Lillooah, who nro 
likely to be provided with suitable posts under the Chief Engineer, Chief 
Operating Superintendent, Controller of Stores, Deputy Chief MechnnicaT 
Engineers and Works Managers as refeiTed to in answer to my starred 
question No. 918 (d) of 7th November, 1932, with their names? If not,, 
why not? 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops, 

flllO. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) reference to the assurance given m 
reply to my starred question No. 918 (d) of 7th November, 1932, is it a fact 
that ax-apprentices of the Lillooah Workshop (East Indian Railway) haye 
not been appointed as Train Examiners, under the Chief Operating Super- 
intendent in the Howrah Division from the waiting list ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) above be in the aflSirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons for not selecting those senior ax-apprenticea 
of the Lillooah Workshop (East Indian Railway) of 1929 and 1930, and 
who had passed in the First Divisions and who had prior claims to their 
juniors who . completed their training at later dates? What were the 
grounds for selecting those four juniors (out of six) for the posts? Arq 
Govemment prepared to take steps to replace them by those seniors who 
passed in the First Divisions and who are still waiting? If not, why not? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment please lay on the table a statement showing the names of those who 
were appointed as Train Examiners under the Divisional Superintendent 
(Operating Department), Howrah, this year, with the followinig particulars : 

(i) dates of completion of their apprenticeship, 

(ii) Division in which they passed from the Technical School, and 

(iii) starting salaries? 

'Tf not, why not? • 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1106. 
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Bulbs about Travelling Allowance and Railway Fares for Indian 
Soldiers going on Leave. 

B. V. Jadhavt (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table of this House a copy of the rules about travelling allowance and rail- 
way fares when Indian soldiers go on furlough or on leave for private affairs ? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Army Department allows only fare 
for the journey to the home, of the sepoy and that he has to deposit with 
his oilicer the amount of the return fare, and that a warrant entitling him 
to get a third* class ticket by an ordinary train is given him? 

(c) Is he Or is he not allowed to travel by mail train on paying the differ- 
ence between the mail and ordinary train fares on his outward or return 
journey ? j 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, have Government enquir- 
ed whether the railway authorities freely allow this change? 

(e) If the reply to part (c) be in the negative, will Government please 
state the reason why an Indian sepoy is not allowed to enjoy the same 
concession which an ordinary non-military passenger can claim and is 
allowed to travel by a faster train by paying the difference in fares? 

(/) Do Government propose to enquire into the matter of the harassment 
which a non-commissioned officer of the 3/5 Maratha Light Infantry was 
exposed to on the 30th September, 1933, at Kolhapur and Miraj stations of 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
rules in force in India and in the United Kingdom with respect to British 
privates soldiers in the matter of railway fares and concessions when 
going on furlough or any other leave? Are Government prepared to state 
that there is no racial discrimination in this respect? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) A copy of the rules is placed in the 
Library. 

(b) The procedure is not as stated. When proceeding on leave at their 
own expense Indian soldiers are given an Indian Army form, which they 
hand over to the railway booking clerk together with the single journey 
fare. In exchange they receive an ordinary railway ticket for the outward 
journey and a return journey voucher. When commencing the return 
journey this voucher is exchanged for an ordinary railway ticket. 

♦ fc) No, but the concession referred to in the answer to part (b) is 
available by mail trains on certain railways. i 

(d) Does not arise. i 

{e) Because it is one of the conditions of the concessions. 

(/) Government have no information of the incident. 

(g) A copy of the rules on the subject is placed on the table. 

The only respect in which there is a racial discrimination in the matter 
of concessions when proceeding on furlough is that the Indian soldier 
receives free conveyance by rail when proceeding on furlough, while the 
British private does not. 

c2 
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Disability Pensions gbantbd to Non-Combatants. 

1112. *Mr, B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a copy of the rules under which disability pensions are granted to 
non>combatants when disability is contracted on field service? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to inform this House whether the pay 
•received by a non-combatant at the time when the disability was contracted 
or the pay when he actually retires is taken into consideration when pension 
18 granted ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether under rule 239 of 
pension regulations the amount of disability pension is calculated accord- 
ing to the scale applicable to the combatants, and the relative rank of the' 
non-combatants is determined by the amount of the salary they are. 
getting? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state what disability pension should 
be granted to A, B and C, who are drawing lis. 30 per mensem when they 
contract a disability of 50 per cent, but whose salary when they actually 
retire is Es. 155, 215 and 255 respectively? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: (a) Disability pensions to non-combatants 
are granted under paragraph 239 of the Pension Regulations and under 
Chapter XXXVIII of the Civil Service Regulations. Copies of these 
Regulations are in the Library. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to part (e) of 
starred question No. 591 which was answered on the 4th September, 1933. 

(c) Yes, except that the relative rank of non-combatants is determined 
by the amount of their pay and not their salary, which includes allowances. 

(d) It is not possible to answer this question without knowing the 
length of service and the average pay for the last three years of the persons 
concerned. Attention is, however, invited to the answer to starred question* 
No. 592 which was answered on the 4th September, 1933. 

Allegations by obbtain Deck Passengers against the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. 

1113. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Have Government received a 
statement [forwarded by me signed by Sree Hari Row, Mrityunjaya 
Dispensary, Samal Koi, Madras and Southern IMahratta Railway, 
East Godavari District, and 92 other deck passengers, who travelled to 
Rangoon on or about the 12th August last on the 8. S. Kllenga (Biitish 
India Steam Navigation Company^ and returned in the first week of 
September last on the Elephanta] in the course of which it is stated? — 


“The deck passengers being mostly illiterate are be’ng treated like dogs. They 
were exposed to rain or huddled up in the undermost bottom i.»f the ship intended 
for the storing of goods'* and also : “we had for each no adequate space even to sit. 
The officers of the ship showed no sympathy. They are provided with snffic'ent 
space for themselves and they do not mind the inhuman sufferings of third class 
passengers.** 

(b) Do Government propose to enquire into this matter and take 
effective steps to remedy this disgraceful state of affairs? 
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lbs Eb>iioiiraU6 Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Enquiries are being made from the local authorities and on receipt 
4of the information a reply will be laid on the table of the House. 

Kir* Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if it is intended to call for a 
report from the gentleman whose address I have given in my . question^ 
^because on the last occasion no inquiry was made from the persons who 
were the sufferers? 

\ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: We shall consider whether that is 
necessary or not after receiving the report from the quarter from which 
I have called for information. < 

Mr. B. Das: May I know if Sir Leslie Hudson who is on the Board 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company and who is present on the 
floor of this House takes note of these complaints that come very often 
before the House and tries to rectify them? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Questions 
>oan be addressed to an Honourable Member only in his capacity as a 
Member of this House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If the information is laid on the table, will 
we not be debarred from asking supplementary questions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Nothing that I know ever seems to 
debar my Honourable friend from putting supplementary questions. 
(Laughter.) 

I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If tne answer is laid on the table, we cannot 
put questions then and there? . . 

Mr. President {The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The remedy 
is quite simple. As soon as the answer is laid on the table, Honourable 
Members can put down questions on the order paper. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Or move an Adjournment Motion. 

i 

Representations about the Enactment of a Law like the Princes 

Protection Bill. 

1114. •Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if representations have been received from persons in British India, sug- 
gesting the enactment of a law like the Princes Protection Bill, now 
pending in this House? If so, from whom have such representations or 
suggestions been received and can copies of the correspondence in this 
connection be laid on the table? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : Government have received such representations 
but they do not consider it expedient to state from whom and therefore are 
unable to lay any correspondence in this connection on the table. 
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ASSISTAKOX aiVBK OB FBOMISBD TO THE FOBIMCATION’ 07 THE NoBTHEBN 
India Flyino Club at Lahobe. 

1116. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to states 
thei terms and conditions and the sort of assistance given or promised by 
them to the formation of the Northern India Flying Club at Lahore? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The following assistance has beenr 
afforded by Government to the Northern India Flying Club : 

(i) A fixed subsidy of Its. 10,500 and a bonus at Jis. 100 per pilot trained 
ab initio by the Club and licensed, up to a maximum of Rs. 1,600, during 
1933-34. , 

(ii) The use of the Government of India hanger and other buildinga 
on the aerodrome at Kot Lakhpat (Lahore). 

(iii) The Government of India aeroplane VT-ACO has been given on 
loan to the Club for a period not exceeding four months, with effect from 
the 1st October, 1933. . 

(iv) Arrangements are also under negotiation for the use by the Northern 
India Flying Club of the salvaged parts of aircraft and aircraft engines, 
the property of the Government of India, which have been handed over 
by the liquidator of the late Punjab Flying Club, and for the provision on 
loan to the Club of an jcroplane to be purchased (.ut •*'! the pror^eeds of 
an insurance claim relating to one of the Government teroplanes which 
was lent to the late Punjab Flying Club. 

2. I may add for the information of my Honourable friend that the- 
terms and conditions on which this assistance is being given are similar to 
those on which assistance has been given to other subsidised flying clubs. 

Companies manupaotubino Aluminium Utensils in India. 

1116. •Mr, B. V. Jadhav: (o) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are watching the progress of the aluminium utensil industry 
carried on by the sons of the soil? 

{h) Is it a fact that when Imperial Preference was adopted by this. 
House, the four companies manufacturing aluminium utensils were : 

(j) The Aluminium Manufacturing Company Limited; 

(ii) The Jivanlal, Limited; 

(iii) The Latto Aluminium Works; and 

(iv) Jamnadas Brothers? 

(c) Is it a fact that No. (iii) of part (6), the Latto Aluminium Works, 
had to close the factory since then? 

(d) Are Government aware that the first comp-iny mentioned in part 
^), the Aluminium Manufacturing Company, Limited, is owned by four 
Europeans and two companies, also owned by Europeans, and the six 
persons between themselves hold all the 6,000 shares? 

^ (e) Are Government aware that No. (ii) of part (b), the Jivanlal, 
Limited. 18 a concern with a capital of Us. 36,00,000, out of which all but 

j owned by the Aluminium Limited of Torento Canada, 

a^ the remaining Rs. 100 are contributed by Mr. Lawsan Green Baslte 
of Geneva? 
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(/) Is it a fact that the Aluminium Manufacturing Company Limited 
and the Jivanlal Limited own factories at Calcutta, Bombay, Bangoon 
and Madras, where they manufacture aluimnium utensils? 

(g) Is it a fact that the two firms named in part (/) hold practically 
the monopoly of supplying aluminium sheets and circles from Britain. 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Canada and America? 

(/i).Are Government aware that the Indian manufacturing companies 
have to depend upon the two foreign companies for their raw material? 

if) Is it a fact that about 85 per cent, of the aluminium utensil trade 
was in Indian hands about five or six years ago? 

(j) Are Government aware that the position has completely changed and 
that the foreigners are controlling the bulk of the trade? 

(k) Are Government aware that the Ottawa concession has not helped 
the Indian manufacturer? 

(l) Are Government aware that the two firms are now trying to kill the 
Indian firm of Jamna Das Brothers by asking other dealers not to have 
transactions with Jamna Das Brothers? 

(m) Is ]t the policy of Government to see a national industry wiped 
out by foreign competition? 

(n) Will Government please state what course they intend to pursue? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : The information required to answer 
this question is being collected and a reply will be laid on the table in 
due course. 


AlxiBobd Instructions by Government rboardino Taking Action in 

CONNECTION WITH POMTIOAL DISTURBANCES. 

1117. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: is it a fact that instructions were 
issued in about 1920, in which district officers m many cases were 
ordered not to take action with regard to prominent olTenders, but to- 
deal only with the lesser fry responsible for political disturbances and 
asking district officers not to deal with Mahatma Gandhi? If so, can 
copies of such instructions or circulars be laid on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: At the beginning of the non-co- 
operation movement of 1920 the policy of Government was not to prosecute- 
the leaders merely on the general ground that they were advocating non* 
co-operation. The policy was stated in a Resolution issued hy the Govern- 
ment of India on the 6th November, 1920. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Gan I have a copy of that Resolution laid 
on the table? That is what I meant by my question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I ought to have added that the 
Resolution is reproduced in full in “India in 1920“, to which I would 
invite my Honourable friend’s attention. 
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Enqttiby ikto the Economic Condition of the Agbicultubists and 
Decrease in Price of Paddy. ; ^ 

1118. ’*'Ra]a Sir Vasuddva Ba]ah: (a) Are Oovemment aware that the 
price of paddy is going down steadily and is now lower than that in any 
previous year during the last 35 years? 

(b) Are Government aware that in many districts in the Madras 
Presidency the price of paddy is only about one-third, and even less than 
pne -third of what it was a few years ago? 

Mr. O. S. Balpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) The price of paddy began to decline in 1929. A statement showing 
the retail prices in 1929 and 1933 at the chief rice-growing district centres 
in the Madras Presidency is laid on the table. 


StcUement showing retail price of rice in Rupees per tnaund at the chief rice~growing disfyrid 
centres in the Madras Pesidency, 


District. 

Tan j ore 
Tricliinopoly 
Tinnovelloy 
Coimbatore . 
East Godavari 
West Godavari 
Kistna 


1929 . 

1933 . 

6*5 

30 

7-2 

3*3 

5-6 

3-4 

7-2 

3-6 

61 

3-6 

60 

2-8 

69 

2-8 


Mi. M. Masvood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the selling price of rice 
is less than the cost of production? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I am not in a position either to confirm or deny 
that. 


Mr.' M. Maswood Ahmad : Has the Agricultural Research Council con- 
sidered this question, that nowadays the selling price is less than the cost 
of production? 

Mr. G. S. Bajjpai: T shall certainly make an inquiry from the Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: Independently also? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: That must be left to the Local Governments 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Do Government propose to consult the 
Tariff Board as to whether the time has come to give protection to rice 
as well? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: T think questions on that subiect have been 
answered before. So long as there is an export duty on rice, T doubt ‘very 
much whether protection in the internal market is needed. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Goyertonent feel anv diflSculty'Sn asking 
1)he Tariff Board whether the time has come to abolish the export duty 
«nd to have some import duty on rice? . ^ ' v* ..* 
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]fr. O. S. Bajpal: The figures of import into this country do hoi 
warrant the reference of the questibn to the Tariff Board. . 

ICr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is the harm in referring this .matter 
to the Tariff Board? Is there any harm in it? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: The Tariff Board pursues practical and not academio 
problems. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the price of rice is 
one-third of the original price, has the Agricultural Research Council or 
the Agricultural Department ever made any definite proposals either to 
the Commerce Department or to the Finance Depart nicnt for raising the 
price level of agricultural products? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: I am not aware of proposals Wving been made 
either to the Finance Department or to the Commerce Department for 
raising the internal price level. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not the duty of the Department to take 
the initiative in this matter? 

Hr. G. 3. Bajpai: The Department of Government here is as helpless 
as the agricultural department in any other country, because agricultural 
depression is an international phenomenon and cannot be dealt with by 
any one department of agriculture. 

Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to consider the idea 
of summoning a world conforence of rice-producing countries as it is an 
international problem, as suggested by the Honourable gentleman*^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know whether I am competent to speak 
on that subject. The question probably relates to some other Department 
of Government,' but the experience of the last Wbrld Economic Confer- 
ence is not such as to encourage us to hqld such a conference. 

Mt; R. S. Sarma: Do not the Government view- with alarm this 
dreadful fall in the price of paddy and the consequent depression in agricul- 
tural areas? 

I 

Mr. G.. S. Bajpal: The Government of India as also the Local Govern- 
ments view with great distress and sympathy the general fall in agricul- 
tural prices. 

Ba]a Bahadxir G. Krishnamachariar: Will they consider the question 
of the reduction in assessment which has already been made and which 
presses on us so heavily? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend *8 suggestion could be more 
appropriately made. in a Provincial Legislature, because land revenue is a 
provincial subject. I am quite prepared to convey his suggestion to any 
Local Government which my Honourable friend may have in mind. 

. .' Mr, -Ev 0.' Neogy: With, reference to the statement made by my 
Itonourable friend a few pioments ago that the. Government hexe was as 
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helpless us any other Government in the world, may I know whether he 
has studied what steps, legislative and otherwise, Japan has taken for the- 
purpose of steadying the internal price of rice? 

ICr. G. S. Bajpai: I regret that 1 have not studied the action taken 
by Japan. 

Mr, T. N. Ram aitriahna Reddi: In view of the faot that Japan ia 
importing rice into this country, will not the Go\eniment take steps to 
impose such duties j 

An Honourable Member: That is the next question. 

Dt, Ziauddin Ahmad: Is not the Agricultural Department in a very 
unfortunate position in this way? Every minor thing connected with agri- 
culture is referred to the Provincial Governments, while major issues such 
as the rise of prices de]jend entirely on measures and policies controlled by 
the Government of India, the monetary policy being one of them? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: So far as the monetary policy of the Government 
of India is concerned, the Honourable the Finance Member is in a better 
position to answer that than I am. The Agricultural Department of the* 
Government of India is primarily concerned with promoting research and,, 
to this extent, it is doing its duty. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the use of maintaining this Department 
when the country cannot produce agricultural articles at economic prices? 

Mr G. S. Ba]pai: My Honourable friend does not suggest it that tho 
present prices are economic prices. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that Provincial Governments 
cannot take off the export duty? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: The export duty has been imposed as ai central duty, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell the House what 
steps his Department, as an Asriciiltural Department, has taken to remedy 
the general depression of agricultural prices throughout India, in fact 
throughout the world ? 


Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: The general question of India's participation in any 
mternational effort to raise the level of prices was probably considered when 
India participated in the World Economic Conference. 


Mr. M. Itowood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state how 
they can be in a position to judge whether the time has come or not to 
abolish this export duty ? 

8. Bajpai: The question relates not to the abolition of thn 
export duty but to the prices of paddy in Madras. 
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Import op Paddy into India by Japan. 

1 119. Sir Vasudeva Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that Japan is importing 

paddy into India and are Government aware that it is creating a further 
economic depression both in Burma and in India? 

(h) Has the attention of Government been drawn by the Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce to this grave situation by representations made 
recently by them? 

(c) Are Government taking any action in the matter? If so, will they 
be pleased to state what steps are being taken? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Imports of rice from Japan 

during the four months July to October, 1933, inclusive, amounted to 66 
tons only. 

(h) Eepresentations have been received from the Burma Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

(c) Government are carefully watching the position. 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it a fact that the surplus rice of Siam is being 
dumped into India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That, Sir, is a separate question 

entirely. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But it comes under the cateofory of questions 
relating to the dumping of rice into India from Japan? Siam is generally 
misunderstood for Japan. Is that not a fact? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am sorry, I do not myself confuse 
Siam with Japan. 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga lyex: Is there a general misapprehension in the public 
mind that rice from outside is being dumped and that Siamese or some other 
rice is taken for Japanese rice? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: In reply to a question which I 
think stands on the question paper today, I shall be in a position to relieve 
the minds of Honourable Members even on that point, viz,, in regard to 
the total imports of rice into India. Up to the end of OctolDer, 1933, the 
imports of rice into India were 4,000 tons less this year than during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Hr. R. S. Sarma: Will Government be pleased to state whether they 
will immediately make inquiries as to the importation into India of J apanese 
rice since October, 1931, and convey the information to this House at an 
early date? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I shall certainly do so, but I have 

no reason to believe that there has been any very large importation since 
the 1st November. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether Japan has got any export 
duty on rice, or is there any country in the world foolish enough besides 
ourselves, to put an export duty on rice ? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: M.y Hononrn.ble friend evidently 
^oes not remember the answers to questions put by himself or, at any rate, 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I have given informatioir 
on a previous occasion as to certain countries which did have an export 
duty on rice. 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer: Is there a general misapprehension in the public 
mind, created by something like a forecast by the Japanese Government 
about the production of rice for the forthcoming year, that there is likely 
to be an enormous surplus? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not sure that I have myself 
seen that forecast so that I cannot say, if such a forecast has been made, 
what its effect has been on the public mind in this country. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is the Honourable Member aware that Japa*n 
has produced or is likely to produce this year more rice than she has pro- 
duced in the past and that there has been an enormous production of rice 
in the Korean side of Japan? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think my Honourable friend*4- 
riuggestion is probably right, namely, that the production of rice in Japan 
this season will be in excess of the normal. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the countries which have 
export duties on rice are all under the British Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Josenh Bhor^: No. Sir. T think Siam is one of such 
countries, and I do not confuse Siam with Burma. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Are Government aware of the Press report that 
about 7,000 tons of rice have been imported into India from Japan recently ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, as I promised my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sarma, T shall certainly make inqiiiries as to the course of 
imports of rice into this country since the 1st November, but I have no 
information which endorses the suggestion put forward in that Press 
report. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: May I inform the Honourable Member that this 
statement was freely used by Honourable Members in the discussions 
in the Madras Legislative Council and that it was not contradicted by 
any Member of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore* I am not aware of that, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: And it has been repeated in the 'Indian 
Lconomtsf too. | 

lb. Lalchand Navairai: May T know from the Honourable Member as 
to when in view of this fact that tocre baa been and is dnnipin? of rice, 
the negotiations between the Delegates from Japan and the British 
JJelegates will come to a close? 


^ Hononrable friend takes it for 

granted that there is dumping. I suggest there is no dumping, iudginr 
from the figures that are available. ^ ® 
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Mr* Lalchand Navalrai: But I want to know the answer to the other 
part of my question, when are the negotiations going to be closed 
because there is some misunderstanding outside? 

The Honourable .Sir Joseph Bhore: I thought the second part of my 
Honourable friend's question depended upon the first, but apparently it 
does not. So far iS the duration of the negotiations is concerned, I 
regret I am not in a position to give him any information. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Is the Honourable Member aware that a question 
similar to this was put about a fortnight ago in the House of Commons 
and that the Secretary of State replied that it was engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government and of the members of the Japanese Delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore*. 1 remember seeing that question, 
and, as I have already said in reply to a question put to me, the position 
is being carefully watched by the Government of India. In fact I may 
give to the House one piece of information and it is this, that on hearing" 
these rumours of impending importations of Japanese rice into this 
country I informally approached His liXcellency the Leader of the Japanese 
Delegation, and the reply of the Leader was most courteous and most 
useful and helpful to us. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May 1 know' whether the present negotiations 
with Japan have anything to do with the Government not taking any 
steps against Japanese rice being imported into this country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot say that they directly 
have, but obviously, when we are attempting to come to a friendly 
arrangement with a foreign nation, there are strong arguments against 
taking any action wiiich may create an unfriendly atmosphere. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Even if the agriculturist dies of starvation? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My friend is dealing with a purely 
hypothetical question, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It may be characterised as hypothetical or 
academic to avoid the real issue, but it is a dire fact. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is dealing 
with the question of imports into this country and, from that point of view, 
I suggest to him that the facts whicn are available show that the question 
which he has raised does not really arise. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: With reference to the statement made by my Honour- 
able friend that he had an informal discussion with the Leader of the 
Japanese Delegation about the export policy of Japan vith regard to rice, 
do I expect the Honourable Member to have a further discussion with 
the Japanese Delegation for the purpose of finding out exactly how they 
are meeting the similar situation of low prices of rice in their own 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. I do not think that is 
called for. 
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lb. K. 0. Neogy: Do I take it that that would be excluded from the 
purview of an informal discussion e\en? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The Honourable Member must 
realise that the Government of India are not anxious to invite suggestions 
from foreign Governments as to how they should deal with matters in 
their own country. 

Mr* K. 0. Neogy: May I remind the Honourable Member of a con- 
fession of helplessness on the part of tlie Government in this matter, 
a state of things which could be settled more easily if Government knew 
what was being done in other parts of the world? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend is not aware 

of the fact that the prices in Japan are also extraordinarily low. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does my Honourable friend get a copy of the 
Japanese Trade Bulletin which is sent regularly to us, and will he look 
into the latest number? He will find therein ample justification for the 
statements made on the floor of the House with regard to the policy 
adopted by Japan in the matter of steadying the internal prices of rice 
in that country, and also with regard to the immense surplus which they 
expect from their own country as also from Korea and other places in 
the near future. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am aware of the fact and that is 
why I said that the harvest in Japan this year was likely to be so large 
as to lead to a fall in Japanese prices. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Starting of Kilns and Manufacture of Bricks for Construction of 
New Quarters in New Delhi. 

163. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if in the 
last tenders invited by the Public Works Department, Delhi, for construc- 
tion of Government buildings in connection with the re-opening of the 
New Capital project, there is a clause making it incumbent on Govern- 
ment to give lands of the old Government kilns (now within municipal 
limits and since being filled up) to the successful contractors free of 
charge or on nominal charge for starting kilns and manufacturing bricks 
at their own cost for the aforesaid works? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state if they intend to allot such old kiln sites to successful con- 
tractors for purposes of manufacturing bricks and by way of financial help 
to them ? 

(c) Are Government aware of the fact that the Old and New Delhi 
Municipalities have by mutual agreement created terminal tax posts at 
Safdar Jan" and near Jungpura and have agreed to /livide the proceeds 
■of the realisation of taxation equally? 

(d) Are Government aware of the fact that bricks taken inside the 
municipal limits are charged terminal tax at the rate of annas 8 per 
thousand bricks and the yearly municipal income from this tax is in the 
neighbourhood of Es. 40,000? 
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(«) In case Government are contemplating giving old kiln sites within 
municipal limits to contractors for the purpose of manufacturing bricks, 
will Government be pleased to state if any terminal or other tax of annas 
8 per thousand will he charged on these bricks? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state if they have received any 
representation from the inhabitants of New Delhi, area, praying that the 
lands be not given for purposes of opening kilns? 

(^) Wilt* Government be pleased to state if, in order to facilitate the 
transport of bricks from these kiln sites they intend to relay the Imperial 
Delhi Light Bail way line in the New Capital area? If so, what will be 
the probable cost of such an undertaking, and do Government propose to 
realise this cost from the said contractors? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 1 may further mention 
that the area referred to is not being filled up as is suggested in the 
question. 

(6) Yes, but not as financial help. The object in view is to obtain a 
good quality of bricks, and to control their supply. 

(r) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The lessees of the brick kilns will conform to the regulations of 
the local Administration. 

(/) No. 1 

(g) The proposal is under consideration, but 1 am not in a position to 
give any information at present. 

Closing of Private Kilns after Completion of the h"iRST Instalment 
OF THE New Capital Project. 

164. Mr. S, O. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state if they are 
aware of the fact that after the completion of the first instalment of the 
New Capital project, Government and private kilns situated within the 
New Delhi area were closed for good in order to avoid mosquito breeding 
due to collection of rain water in the operated area and in the interest of 
public health? 

^ The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. The kilns were closed down 
because bricks were no longer needed in large quantities. 

Transport of Bricks from Private Kilns to the Works in 

New Delhi. 

165. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they 
are aware of the fact that a fairly large number of private kilns exist 
on the outskirts of the New Capital area and along the Delhi-Muthra and 
Delhi.Qutab roads and that they manufacture bricks to Government speci< 
fications, and if they have considered that with the help of the Imperial 
Delhi Railway those private kilns will be able to supply all Government 
requirements for the next two or three years? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if they are aware of the fact 
that the old Delhi Municipal Committee, in order to have access to the 
new proposed dumping ground near Okhla propose laying out a line passing 
near some of these private kilns and also propose purchasing light railway 
material from the Delhi Public Works Department for the piurpose ? 


D 
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. (c) Will Government be pleased to state if they are ^ prepared to 
arrange with the Delhi Municipality for the transport of bricks from the 
private kilns to the works in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have made • en- 
quiries and find that the bricks manufactured by the owners of private 
kilns are of a quality lower than that provided for in the Public Works 
Department specifications, and are, moreover, not available in large 
quantities. Apart from these considerations, Government have no in- 
tention of opening up their own kilns or of coming to any agreement with 
the owners of private kilns with regard to the supply of bricks. 

(6) Government have no information in the matter. Moreover, light 
railvray material will not now be available for sale. 

(c) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (a). 

Offer from Private Kiln Owners for Supply of Bricks to 
Government in New Delhi. 

166. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state if 
they have received any representations from the contractors to the effect 
that private kiln owners will have a pool and will raise the rates of bricks, 
if the old kiln sites are not allotted to them for the purpose of manufac- 
turing bricks for the works secured by them? If so, have Government 
made any enquiries into the matter? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if they have received any 
offer from private kiln owners to the effect that they will supply bricks for 
the next two or three years at the rates now prevailing? If not, are 
Government prepared to invito tenders from them to this effect? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; (a) Government have received no 
such representations from contractors. It is, however, understood that 
the prices of bricks have already been raised owing to the small supply 
available. 

(6) No. As regards the second part of the question, the Honourable 
Member is referred to my reply to question No. 166 (a). 

Starting of Kilns in New Delhi. 

167. Mr, S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state, in case the 
old kiln sites are allotted to the contractors, what will be the cost of re- 
filling the onerated area and how do Government propose to meet this cost? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government do not expect any 
increase in the expenditure over that already provided for in the Capital 
Project, for the reconditioning of this area. 

Starting of Kilns in New Delhi. 

168. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state if before 

the allotment of these kiln areas to the contractors they propose to con- 
sult the Health Officer, New Delhi Municipal Committee, regarding the 
advisability of re-opening these kilns, keeping in view the consideration 
of public health? , 

Ae Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Such action as may be required by 
regulations laid down by the local Administration will be taken. 
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<ji»TAiN Defects ik the Quabtebs fob Membebs of the Legislative 

^SEMBLY IK Simla. 

169. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware th^t 
the quarters for Members of this House in Simla, are not fitted with 
ventilators and that the windows are not fitted with iron-bars? 

(h) Are Government aware that the necessity for these is keenly felt 
by the Members? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Some quarters are fitted with 
ventilators — others are not. * No iron bars have been provided in any 
quarters. 

(6) So far there have been no complaints, r 

Sub-Post Offices oonvbbtbd into Bbanch Offices and 

Bbanch Offices convbbtbd into Extba-Dbpabtmental Offices 

IN the Bengal and Assam Postal Cibolb. . 

170. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement showing the number of: 

(i) departmental sub post offices converted into branch offices; and 

(ii) departmental branch offices converted into extra-departmental 

branch or sub offices, 

in the Bengal and Assam Postal Circle since 1930? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government regret that the figures 
sinc.c 1930 are not readily available. The latest figures available are 
those for the period from the Ist February, 1931 to the 31st January, 
1933, and are as follows: — 

(i) 3 

(ii) 76 

Appointments in cebtain Cadbes reduced in the Bengal and Assam 

. Postal Gibcle. 

171. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please lay on the table a state- 
jnent showing the number of appointments reduced in : 

(i) the selection grade, 

(ii) the ordinary time-scale cadre, and 

(iii) the postmen cadre, 

in the Bengal and Assam Postal Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government regret that the inforni- 
ation required by the Honourable Member is not readily available and 
could not be obtained without much time and labour. His attention is 
however invited to the reply given in this House on the 12th December, 
1932, to his unstarred question No. 236. 

Standard fob Calculating the Establishment Charges of Extba- 
Dbpabtmental Sub OB Branch Post Offices. 

172. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Government have fixed 
R new' standard for calculating the establishment charges of extra-depart- 
mental sub or branch post offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that the standard, if applied,' would result in the reduc- 
tion of allowances of the extra-departmental agents? 

1)2 
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( o ) Ib it a fact that Govemment’s order is that in applying the standard 
the emolument of an extra-departmental agent should not be reduced by 
piore than ten per cent, of his present allowance, and are Government 
aw^re that reductions in some cases have exceeded this limit? 

(d) Is it a fact that in some cases, in order to bring about full rediic- 
tion in allowance, incumbents have been replaced by new recruits? 

ie) Is it a fact that Babu Ananta Kumar Eoy, the extra-departmental 
agent, Hatibandha Post Office, Eangpur, Bengal was replaced by a new 
man to give effect to the new standard? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The orders referred to have 
reference only to the monthly allowances of extra-departmental branch 
postmasters. 

(6) The ordia^p^y have led to a reduction of allowances in some cases. 

^ 'l?le r^filjr® Ike first part of the question is in the affirmative so 
far as it relates to {>ilS^ons holding the posts of extra-departmental agents 
on the date on whiclf the order referred to was issued. As regards the 
second part, Government have no information. 

(d) and (e) Government have no information. Heads of Postal Cir- 
cles are competent to deal with such cases. If the extra-departmental 
agent referred to in part (c) considers that he has any grievance, it is- 
open to him to represent the matter through the proper official channel. 

Promotion to the Lowest Selection Grade in Post Offices and 
Railway Mail Service. 

ITJi. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: is it a fact that promotion to the lowest selec* 
tion grade, both acting and permanent, in Post Offices and the Eailway 
Mail Service are made from amongst the time-scale men according to* 
seniority ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The fact is not exactly as stated. 
The promotions rofen*ed to are made not merely by virtue of seniority 
but also after a consideration of the officials’ past records and known 
capabilities, except in short officiating vacancies where prometions aro 
usually made by local arrangements. 

Undertaking of Honorary Work by Government Servants.- 

174. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that under Government Servants' 
Conduct Eules a Government official cannot undertake any honorary work 
in any unrecognised institution without the previous permission of Govern- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Eule 15 of the Government Servants' 
Conduct Eules (a copy of which is in the Library) provides that a Govern- 
ment servant may not, without the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. engage in any trade or undertake any employment, other than his 
public duties. 

Undertaking . OF Honorary Work by Government Servants. 

175. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government aware that many postal eEO- 
ployees have undertaken the job of office-bearership of many Associations 
and Unions.* not reco^ised'by Government? If so, are Government pre- 
pared to take steps to forbid them to do so? ' 
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Tli6 ]l^noiurabto Sir Itrak Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, Government 
do not propose to take any action against the officials so long as their 
official duties are not impaired or so long as they do not infringe the 
Government Servants* Conduct Eules. 

iNTBOnUOTlON OF FUBTHBB BbTBENCHMBNT MbASUBES DUBIKQ THE 

CUBBENT YeAB. 

176. Mr, S. 0. Mitra,: (a) Is it a fact that as a result of retrenchment 
measures in the Posts and Telegraphs Department effected up till the 31st 
March, 1933, there has been an annual saving of Es. 72 lakhs? 

(t) Is it a fact that Government are contemplating introduction of 
further retrenchment measures during the current year? 

(c) If so, what will be the net amount of saving by the 31st March, 
1934, as a result of these measures? 

The Honourable Six Frank Noyce: (a) The annual rate of saving is 
estimated at about eighty lakhs of rupees, but it will be some time before 
it is fully effective. 

(b) and (c). The search for economy in the expenditure of the Depart- 
ment continues and must continue unabated until its financial position 
becomes satisfactory, but no specific measures other than those already 
in operation are at present in contemplation. If, however, the Honour- 
able Member refers to measures of economy suggested in the Eeport of 
the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee, 1932-33, which was 
presided over by Mr. S. P. Varma, his attention is invited to the reply 
given to Mr. B. N. Misra's starred question No. 844 in this House on 
the 12th September, 1933. In the circumstances it is not possible to 
give any estimate of the kind desired by the Honourable Member. 

Sbfabatiok of Bevekue Stamps fbom the Obdibabt Postal Stamps* 

177. Mr. S- 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that revenue stamps, which 
will be separated from the ordinary postal stamps from April, 1934, will 
bo sold through post offices as before? 

(b) If so, will any amount be credited to the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department for the services done through the post offices to the Provincial 
Governments? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

Recommendations of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry 

Committee. 

178. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (o) Is it a fact that the Telegraph Establish- 
ment Enquiry Committee under the presidentship of Mr. S. P. Varma, have 
submitted tbeir report to Government ? 

(b) Have Government considered all the recommendations made by the 
Gommittee ? 

(c) What is the total amount of saving suggested by the Committee? 

(d) Do Government intend to accept thoae recommendations ? 
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The Honourable Sir Rank Noyce: I deal with questions Noe. 178^and 
179 together. 

Government have received the Beport of the Committee, and foi^ 
particulars of the recommendations iix it I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the copy which is in the Library of the House. Considera- 
tion of the Keport was deferred as it was thought desirable to await the 
observations of the representative telegraph staff associations, which have 
only just been received by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Government will come to no decision on the recommendations of the- 
Committee until they have been placed in possession of the views of the 
Director-General. 


Bboommendations of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee* 
tl79. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Telegraph Establish- 
ment Enquiry Committee have recommended a reduction of 757 Tele- 
graphists ? 

(6) Do Government intend to accept the recommendation ? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion by compulsory retirement of officials or by absorbing them in other 
departments ? 


Amount collected through Amherst Street Post Office, Calcutta, 
FOR Delivery of Unpaid Letters. 

180. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please place on ther 
table a statement showing month by month, the amount collected through 
Amherst Street Post Office, Calcutta, during the last one year on account 
of delivery of unpaid letters? 

(b) Is it a fact that the amount collected during January and 
February, 1933, was abnormally high? 

(c) . Is it a fact that the permanent postmaster was on leave during that 
period and another gentleman worked as sub-postmaster? 

(d) Is it a fact that the delivery clerks of Amherst Street Post Office 
who handle the unpaid letters are never changed and the present incumbent 
has been working as delivery clerk for a very long time? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The amount collected on account 
of the delivery of unpaid letters from the Amherst Street Town Sub- 
Office during the last one year was as follows: 


August 1932 
Septomber 1932. 
October 1932 
November 1932 
December 1932 
January 1933 
February 1933 . 

* March 1933 
April 1933 
May 1933 
June 1933 
July 1933 
August 1933 


Rb, 

a. 

P* 

234 

4 

3 

237 

3 

6 

190 

12 

3 

226 

8 

9 

218 

12 

9 

209 

4 

9' 

236 

11 

3 

240 

8 

9 

226 

5 

0 

229 

8 

a 

198 

13 

6 

189 

12 

6 

236 

2 

9 



and (d) No. 
yes, 


uuiw.r'to thtif ^neAioni ite MsWer'to qiiiMtio& No. t7ii‘ 
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AiiiOTBOEVT ov Tam fob Disposal of Unbbgistbbed Abtiolbs in thb 
Bengal and Assam Postal Cibolb. 

181. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Bewoor Time Test 
Committee allotted time for disposal of unregistered articles, which has 
undergone a great change owing to the altered system of work and that 
tlie Posimaster-Oeneral, Bengal and Assam Circle, has recommended three 
minutes for each article? 

(b) If so, will Government please lay on the table a copy of the corre- 
spondence that passed between the Director General and the Postmaster- 
General, Bengal and Assam? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member 
presumably refers to the time allowance of 2*5 minutes allotted in the 
Bewoor Time Test for the disposal of each unregistered article consigned 
to a Dead Letter Office. A suggestion to increase the time allowance 
referred to was received from the All-India Postal and Kailway Mail Service 
Union. The Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, gave an opinion to 
the effect that the allowance should be increased to 3 minutes. On 
examination of the question, however, it was decided that no alteration was 
necessary. 

(b) Government are not prepared to lay on the table copies of depart* 
mental correspondence. 

Establishment Offiobbs in the Mechanical Department of the 

East Indian Railway. 

182. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) How many Establishment Officers are 
there in the Mechanical Department of the East Indian Railway? 

(b) Will Government please state what are the special qualifications 
required for those posts and whether the present incumbents of the posts 
possess those qualifications? 

(c) Will Government please state w^hat improvements, if any, have 
been made in the administration of the Department since these posts were 
created ? 

(d) Is there any establishment officer in the Electrical Department of 
the East Indian Railway ? If not, why not ? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, vrill Government 
please state the special qualifications, if any, for which the present 
incumbent has been appointed to the post? 

(/) Will Government please state the functions of the establishment 
officers of the Mechanical as well as Electrical Departments of the East 
Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: {a) Three. 

(b) It is necessary that the officer selected to fill this post should possess 
full knowledge of the rules and regulations affecting the service conditions 
of the staff ond also possess aptitude for dealing with labour. The reply 
to the latter part of the question is in the affirmative. 

(c) As a result of the employment of these officers better relations now 
exist between the railway and the workshop staff and the likelihood of 
any labour troubles has been diminished. This is due to the fact that 
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every vrorkshOp hand is now able to appear before the Employttient Officer 
to complain of any alleged injustice and to obtain information on any 
matter he does not understand. 

(d) No officer is exclusively employed as an Employment Officer in the 
Electrical Department as conditions do not necessitate this. 

(c) Does not arise. ’ 

(/) The records of service of workshop employees are maintained under 
the supervision of Employment Officers who personally investigate com- 
plaints from staff regarding non-receipt or short receipt of, provident fund, 
gratuities, etc. Eepresentations of grievances are carefully enquired into 
by them, they ^n'nnt personal interviews to staff daily and promptly settle 
many minor disputes which would take time to settle by correspondence. 
They deal with paysheets, increases of pay, compensation under the Work-’ 
men’s Compensation Act, gratuities, transfers, leave and loan applications 
and “Waiting Lists” wherein particulars of cr-employees desiring ro-en- 
gagement arc recorded. 

Indianisation of the Posts of Foremen and Assistant Foremen on . 

THE East Indian Railway. 

183. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of Foremen and Assistant Foremen employed in the Mechanical as well as 
Electrical Departments of th^ East Indian Railway ? 

(b) Will Government please state how many of those Foremen and 
Assistant Foremen are natural-born Indians and what arrangements have 
been made to Indianise these posts? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 183 — 186 and 188 — 190 together. All the information in the 
possession of Government with regard to the composition of staff of the 
classes mentioned is contained in Mr. llassan’s report. Government do 
not consider that the collection of the detailed information required which 
will involve a considerable amount of time and labour will serve any useful 
purpose. 

The present policy of Government with regard to the recruitment of sub- 
ordinate establishments on the Indian Railways is laid down in the Railway 
Board’s letter No. 2395-E., dated the 23rd May, 1933, a copy of which is 
already in the Library of the House. The Honourable Member’s attention 
is invited to para. 2 (1) of this letter in which it is clearly laid down that 
no branch of Railway Service should be reserved for any one class or 
community and that members of all classes or communities possessing the 
necessary qualifications should be eligible for appointment to any branch: 
Instructions have also been issued to the Agents of the State-managed 
Railways that except in very special cases no covenanted subordinates 
should in future be recruited from outside India and in cases where it 
becomes necessary to recruit such employees temporarily, understudies 
should be appointed so that they may be able to take their places on the 
expiry of their engagement. 

Percentage of Indians employed in the Electrical and Mechanical 
Departments of the East Indian Railway. 
tl84. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state what percentage 
of the natural-bom Indians employed in the Electrical and the Mechanical 
Departments of the East Indian" Railway, draw more than Rs* 150 per 
month as salary? ^ 

tFop answer to ' tKis Question,' answer tb question No. 1^3. * ’ ^ 
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PUBOBOTAOB OT EUBOPUNS ABB AbOLO-IbBIABS XMPBOTBB J» tEOB 
ElEOTBIOAL abb MeOHABICAL DBPAB'mBBTS OF THB EaST IbBIAB . 
Railway. 

•fl85. lb* B. 0. Kitra: Will Government please state what per- 
centage of the domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians employed in the 
Electrical and the Mechanical Departments of the East Indian Railway 
draw more than Rs. 150 per month as salary ? 

Appebbtiobs bboruitbd in the Jamalpur Technical School. 

flSO. Mr. 8. 0. Mitia: (a) W^ill Government please state how many 
domiciled European and Anglo-Indian, Grade I, apprentices were 
recruited in the Jamalpur Technical School each year from 1926 to 1933? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of natural bom Indian, 
Grade I, apprentices admitted in the Jamalpur Technical School each 
year from 1926 to 1933? 

(c) Will Government please state on what basis domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and natural born Indians are recruited as Grade I apprentices 
in the East Indian Railway Technical School at Jamalpur? 

Promotion to Higher Grades of Mechanics in the Mechanical abb 
Electrical Departments of the East Indian Railway. 

187. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state whether 
any system ok departmental examination exists for promotion to higher 
grades of Mechanics in the Mechanical and Electrical Departments of the 
East Indian Railway? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it a fact that an employee may at any time be disqualified for 
promotion to the higher grade by his superior officer in the Mechanical 
and Electrical Departments of the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No, The Agent reports that promotions to higher 
grades are made after due consideration of seniority, ability and service 
record and that the necessity for an examination has not so far arisen. 

(b) It is obvious that his superior officer's opinion as to the employee's 
merits must carry weight. 

Firemen employed in the Operating Locomotive Department of the 

East Indian Railway. 

fl88. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (o) Will Government please state how many 
educated natural-born Indians are at present employed as firemen in the 
Operating Loco. Department of the East Indian Railway? 

(b) Will Government please state the different scales of pay for exist- 
ing firemen in the Operating Loco. Department of the East Indian Rail- 
way? 

i (c) Will Government please state the number of Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European firemen employed in each scale? 

tFor answer to this question, answer to question No. 183. 
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(d) Will Govemment pleasd state the qualifications required for* 
appointment as firemen in each scale? 

(e) Will Government please state how many educated Indians, 
employed in the higher scale, are working as independent firemen on the 
foot plates of engines and (i) what are the numbers of their years of 
employment; (ii) how many of them have qualified themselves as shunters, 
having passed the departmental examination; (ii) for how many years* 
have they been waiting for promotion as shunters and why? 

(/) Will Government please state how many Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European firemen are at present employed in the higher scale- 
in the Operating Loco. Department of the East Indian Bailway? 

Shuntebs employed in the Operating Department op the Easy 

Indian Railway. 

* 

flSQ. Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government please state the number 
of educated Indian, Anglo-Indian and domiciled European shuntera 
employed in the Operating Department of the East Indian Railway? 

Drivers employed in Higher Grades in the Operating Department 
OF THE East Indian Railway. 

|190. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) How many educated Indians, Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans are at present employed in the higher 
grade as drivers in the Operating Department of the East Indian Rail- 
way ? 

(b) Is there any educated Indian employed as a mail engine driver in 
the East Indian Railway? 


Running Rooms for Drivers, Firemen, etc., on the East Indian 

Railway. 

191. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that there are only two types 
of running rooms for drivers, firemen, etc., on the East Indian Railway, 
one termed as rest house for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the other 
termed as Indian drivers’ rest room? 

(b) Have arrangements been made to accommodate the educated Indian 
firemen and drivers in the rest houses ? If so, what 9 

(c) Are Government aware that the present running rooins for Indian 
drivers are not suitable for educated Indians ? 

(d) Is there any objection to allow the educated Indians, used to Euro- 
pean mode of living, in the European rest houses ? 

(e) Is it a fact that certain communities, such as Parsees and Muham- 
medans, are allowed to rest in the European running rooms while the 
Hindus (even if of liberal views) are denied this privilege on the East 
Indian Railway ? 

tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No; . 183 .« 
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Mr. P. It* Bau: The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports that Bunnmg 
Booms for drivers, firemen, etc., have been built from time to time 
according to the standard designs in force at the time of construction. In 
some cases existing buildings with minor alterations have been utilised for 
this purpose. Government are informed that Indian drivers and firemen, 
are permitted to use all Running Rooms intended for drivers of their grades 
and that there is no special discrimination against Hindus in this respect. 
No special arrangements have been found necessary for providing special 
accommodation on the basis of education for Indian drivers and firemen. \ 

Employment of Coolies for Gasbying the Boxes of European and 
Anglo-Indian Drivers on the East Indian Railway. 

192. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that to carry the boxes of European 
and Anglo-Indian drivers, coolies are employed by the East Indian Railway 
administration, whereas no such privilege is allowed to the Indian drivers ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: The Railway Board are in communication with the 
Agent on the subject, and I shall place a reply on the table later on. 

Indianisation of the Posts of Assistant Running Shed Foremen, 
Running Shed Foremen and Power Transportation Inspectors 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

193. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) How many natural born Indians are employed 
as Assistant Running Shed Foremen and Running Shed Foremen in the 
East Indian Railway ? 

(b) Is there any Indian employed as Power Transportation Inspector in 
the East Indian Railway ? 

(c) 'What are the special qualifications required for these posts and 
what arrangements, if any, have been made to Indianise these posts ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) None. 

(6) No. 

(c) The qualifications required are a good knowledge of the mechanism 
and repair of loconjotives and of the work performed by drivers and firemen 
in addition to the qualifications required of all supervising staff, viz,, 
energy, organizing and controlling ability and tact in dealing with the staff. 
The vacancies in these posts arc filled by promotion from amongst drivers, 
grades I, II and HI and fitters, grades I and II. Amongst these there is 
at present only one Indian and this is reported to be due to the fact that 
at present the Indian drivers and fitters are not generally qualified for these 
posts from an educational point of view. 

Classifioation of Civil Disobedience Prisoners. 

194. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is there any change in the policy of Govern^ 
ment in the matter of classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners? 

(6) Is it the duty of a trying magistrate to ask the Civil Disobedience 
convicts whether they want to put forth any claim for a higher class ? 

(c) Is it the policy of Government to place the Civil Disobedience con- 
victs in the class of prisoners which such convicts ask for or to place them 
in the class which they deserve according to the classification rules? If 
the former. w*hy were not Mahatma Gandhi, and other Civil Disobedience 
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GOnyictB placed in the lowest class for which they requested the tsying 
ooiagistrate ? 

(d) Do Government make any distinction between the status of a 
husband and his wife in the matter of classification ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to (d). Prisoners convicted in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement are classified under the 
ordinary rules, and there has been no change of policy in this matteri 
Glassification in each case is a matter for decision by the courts in the first 
instance, and is subject to revision by the Local Government. 

Insuffioibnoy of Clothes frovided for Prisoners in the Ajmer 

Jail. 

195. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government |)loase refer to the reply 
of Sir Evelyn Howell to question No. 998 of 29th March, 1932, regarding 
the giving of two pairs of jangiaa to each prisoner and inform the House if 
the prisoners Iiave still to remain naked while they wash their only yingia 
and shirt even in the severe cold ? 

(6) Do Government still propose to continue this practice ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Each prisoner is Yiow supplied with two 
jangtaa and two shirts. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Appointment of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda as a Non-Official 

Jail Visitor in Ajmer. 

196. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that Mr. D. H. Vakil, 
a non-official jail visitor, left Ajmer about a year ago and that none has yet 
been appointed in his place ? 

(b) Do Government propose to appoint Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Rarda 
in the vacancy so caused? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (») Mr. V«akil left Ajmer at the end of March, 
1983, but has not been away continuously and visited the jail in July, 1933. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Lack of Proper Arrangements for Interviews in the Ajmer 
Central Jail. 

197. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware of the fact that there 
are no proper arrangements for interviews in the Ajmer Central Jail and 
that ladies and gentlemen have to remain standing in the sun or rain 
while interviewing the political prisoners ? 

(b) Do Government propose to make the necessary arrangements? 

(c) Is it a fact that Sriraati Shakuntala Devi Garg fainted on the night 
of the 4th September, 1933, and that she is also suffering from anaemi«*x? 

(d) Is it a fact that Sm. Urmila Devi is enceinte, and that on the night 
of the 4th September, 1933, her condition was serious? 

(e) Is it not a fact that no special provision for diet, etc., hag been made 
even in cases of persons in such delicate health ? 

(/) Have Government any objection if fruits, milk and other nourish- 
ilaent are provided to these ladies at their expense ? 

(<7) 1^0 Government object to outside medical aid? • -I 
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Kr. H. A« 7. Metcalfe: («) A gpecial room for interviewe was cm* 
atructed two >ear& ago. Persons interviewing prisoners do not have to* 
remain standing in the sun or rain. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative except that the prisoner fainted on 
the morning and not on the night of the 4th September. 

(rf) Srimati Urmila Devi’s condition was not serious on the night of the- 
4th September, 1983. 

' ((j) The answer is in the negative. 

(J) * C * class prisoners are not permitted to supplement ilieir diet from 
outiside except on medical grounds. 

(g) Government provide fully qualified medical off tuts. 

Classification of Civil Dtsobedibncb Prisonebs of Ajmer. 

198. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Commissioner of 
Ajmer-Merwara as usual asked the Superintendent of the Ajmer Central 
Prison, and the Superintendent of Ajmer-Merwara Police for their recom- 
mendations regarding the classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners of 
Ajmer sentenced on the 9th August, 1933 ? 

(6) Is it a fact that both of them recommended superior class treatment 
for most of the lady Civil Disobedience prisoners? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of these ladies had been placed in the A 
class on previous occasion? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the husbands of some of these ladies were 
placed in the " A *’ class on more than one occasion? 

(a) Is it not a fact that enquiry was made by the Superintendent of the 
Jail and the Superintendent of Police in regard to these ladies with 
others, and they were considered as fit for superior classes, and that they 
are still in the “O'* class? 

(/) If the answer to part (^) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
explain why it is so ? 

(g) Is it a fact that these ladies were given “ C class simply or mainly 
because they expressed their desire to be placed in the ordinary class ? 

Mr. H. A. r. Metcalfe: The answers to parts (a) to (c) are in the 
affirmative. 

(/) and {g). The prisoners were placed, and are being retained in class 
‘ C ’ at their own express desire. 

Diet given to Nursing Mothers convioted during the Civil 
Disobedience Movement at Ajmer. 

199. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that out of 19 ladies recently 
convicted at Ajmer in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 
12 have got small children in their bosom and that some of them are nursing 
mothers ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that even the nursing mothers are given the same 
diet as the ordinary convicts get ? 

< < ' Mr^ H. A. 7. Metcalfe: (a) The answer to the first part is in the 
affirmative and to the second part in the negative. 

* (b) The answer is in the negative. 
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Channel ov Promotion to the Next Htohbb Orade vob Head TIi^ains 
' ‘ Clerks on the East Indian Railway. r 

200. Bai Bahadur Lala Bri] Eishore: Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the normal channel of promotion to the next higher grade 
dov Head Trains Clerks in the grade of Rs. 110 on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Government have no information. 

Disabilities of the Old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Staff for 
Promotion to Next Higher Grades. 

201. Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Eishore: Will Government be pleased to 
state if the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway staff working on the old 
East Indian Railway section, are not entitled to be fitted into the old Oudh 
and Rohilkund Railway staff grades on promotion to next higher grades? 
li so, why are they fitted in the lower East Indian Railway grades in force 
over the section? If so, are Government prepared to do away with this 
practice ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It is not a fact that the old Oudh and Rohilkund Rail- 
way staff, woiking on the old East Indian Railway section, are not entitled 
to be fitted into the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway grades on promotion 
and are compelled to accept lower East Indian Railway grades in force 
'6vfer the section. The practice in force on the East Indian Railway is that 
if a man of the (old) East Indian Railway is transferred to a station on the 
(old) Oudh and Rohilkund Railway, he receives his old scales of pay and 
allowances or the (old) Oudh and Rohilkund Railway scales of pay and 
allowances, whichever is better. Similarly if an (old) Oudh and Rohilkund 
Railway man is transferred to a station on the East Indian Railway, he 
receives the (old) Oudh and Rohilkund Railway scales of pay and allow- 
ances or the (old) East Indian Railway scales of pay and allowances, 
whichever is better. 

Fatwa given by some Ulemas of Dwr.Hi on the Film entitled the 

Tnsan ta Shaitan. 

202. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Ulema-i-Delhi, 
oonsisting of Maulvi Muhammad Mazharullah, Mufti Muhammad 
Kifaitullah, Maulvi Sultan Mahmood, Maulvi Muhammad Ishaq gave a 
unanimous fatwa on the sacrilegious film entitled the Insan ya Shaitan^ 
which was published in Delhi on the afternoon of the 1st of September? 

(h) Is it a fact that a poster containing the fatwa was delivered to 
Mr. F. B. Pool, the officiating Deputy Commissioner of Delhi on the even- 
ing of the Ist of September, 1933 ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Maulvi Mufti Vilait Ahmad, Maulvi Abdul Majid, 
Secretary, Majlis-i-Ihrar and Nazim-i-Jamait-i-TJlemai-Suba, Imam Ashraf 
Ali, Doctor Noor Ahmad, Secretary and Ghazi Muhammad Usman, Presi- 
dent, Jamiat-i-Shabban-nl-Muslimin, and Mr. Gul-zi-bagh Ahmad waited 
.upon Mr. F. B. Pool, officiating District Magistrate and requested him to 
suspend the show of the film as it was sacrilegious and highly injured the 
feelings of the Mussalmans? 

' ' ! (d) Is it a fact that Mr. Pool promised to take immediate steps in the 
matter on the very day (Sunday the 3rd of September* ISM) ? 
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(e) Is it a fact that the film Inaan ya Shaitan was not ordered to be 
stopped, and finished its 15 days' course on Thursday, the 7th September, 
1933? 

(f) Will Government please state the reasons as to why the film conti- 

nued to be shown regularly upto the 7th September, 1933, after the religious 
authorities had waited upon and requested the Deputy Commissioner to 
stop it forthwith ? . 

(g) Is it a fact that the said Magistrate expressed his opinion that the 
said film was a moral one and the religious authority of the Ulema was 
null and void ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) A poster containing the fatwa was delivered to Mr. Pool on the 
3rd September. 

(c) , (d) and (e). Yes. 

(/) The facts are that Mr. Pool arranged for the film to be viewed by a 
few Muslim officials as requested by the deputation. This was done on 
the Brd September by the City Magistrate and two Deputy Superintendents 
of Police, who reported on the following day that the film was not objec- 
tionable. Orders were passed the same day to the effect that no action 
was necessary. 

(g) No. 

Entbustino or Research Work in Pisciculture to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

203. Mr, B« V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government be pleased to state which 
of the provinces maintain a fisheries department ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to say whether they have carried on 
research in pisciculture and what steps they are taking to continue it ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have got any 
experts in the Zoological Survey Department capable of carrying on work 
in pisciculture and what work they have been doing at present ? 

(d) Have Government considered the advisability of entrusting the work 
of research in pisciculture to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research ? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) Madraa alone of all the provinces maintains a 
separate Fisheries Department, while Bihar and Orissa and Bombay 
have a Fisheries section under their respective Industries Departments. 
In the Punjab the administration of fisheries is carried on by a Fisheries 
Research Officer and in Burma bv Deputy Commissioners who are in 
some districts assisted by special Fishery officers. 

(b) Research in pisciculture has been carried on in Madras and the 
Punjab, and on a smaller scale in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
United Provinces. Necessary steps are being taken by the Governments 
of Madras and the Punjab to continue such research. 

(c) Yes. The work of all the officers of the Geological Survey on the 
aquatic fauna of India has a direct bearing on piscicultural problems 
and includes the conservation and classification of collections and the 
supplying of information to interested parties with reference to piscicul- 
ture and other subiects. As opportunities offer they carry out survey 
work on the distribution and bionomics of Indian fauna. 
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(d) To the extent to which it can be legitimately included under the 
term agricultural and veterinary research, rural pisciculture is already 
within the scope of the operations of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
l^Bearch. In fact a scheme of research in rural pisciculture received 
from the Government of Madras is now under the consideration of the 
Oounoil. 

The Government of India have not considered the question of inviting 
the Council to extend its activities to the fishing industry in general. 


Extebnment Obdeb sebved on one Roshan Gupta op Delhi. 
204. Kr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether one Roshan Lai Gupta, son of Lala Ramanand Gupta^ 

a student of the Hindu College, Delhi, was served with an 
externment order, on or about the 26th February, 1933, by the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi to leave Delhi within 24 hours; 

(b) whether the said student submitted an application stating that 

the order would interfere with the prosecution of his studies 
and that he was surprised that orders were issued against him 
as he had never taken interest in the political movement? 

(c) whether the Chief Commissioner subsequently allowed him to 

return to Delhi between the 8th and the 29th April, 1933, to 
enable him to sit for his Intermediate examination, and 
the said student failed at the examination; 

(d) whether the Chief Commissioner refused to give him further 

extension of the permission to prosecute his studies in Delhi;. 

(e) if the answtws to parts (a) to (d) be in the affirmative, whether 

they are prepared to order an enquiry in view of his assertion 
of innocence? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to (d). The answers are in the 
affirmative. 

(e) Government are satisfied that there are good reasons for the action 
taken, I may add that Roshan Lai Gupta belongs to the Hissar District 
in the Punjab and not to Delhi. 


, Stoppage of Incbements of oebtaik Clebks in the Accounts 
Depabtment, East Indian Railway. 


205. Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the ordinary grade increments of a certain number of clerks in 
the Accounts Department, East Indian Railway, have been held up on 
the plea that they were irregularly fixed up in the new scale grade III 
from 1st October, 1926, due to their pay being charged against lump sum 
grant in the years 1926 to 1928 ? If so. will they please place on the table 
a statement showing the amount of the lump sum grant and the names 
pf those clerks whose pay was charged against such grant, with their rates 
of pay and dates of appointment ? 


.. (6) IB there any official order to charge the pay of such men against 
^e temporary prant? If so, will Government please furnish a coov of 
the order? . • . v . 
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(c) Is it a fact that in some oases proper increments earned by men 
in the old East Indian Eailway. grade were not granted at the time of the 
fixation of their pay into the new scale? If not, why not? 

(d) Are Government aware of the difficulties and hardships to which the 
olerks mentioned above have been put to on account of the sudden and 
unexpected stoppage of their increments after a lapse of about five years? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take in order to remove their 
hardships ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) Tlie pay of certain clerks In the office of 
(hiief Accounts Officer, East Indian Kailway was refixed incorrectly in 
1932 with retrospective effect and when the mistake was iliscovered the 
question of fixing the pay in accordance with ^ules uas taken up and 
])onding a decision of the question further increments were not allowed. 

(6) Accounts Officers have been given discretion to entertain staff 
temporarily within limits. 

(c) I am afraid I cannot give a definite reply to this question witlioiit 
making a laborious investigation into ancient history which seems un- 
necessary in view of my reply to the next part of this question. 

(d) Orders have recently been passed regarding the manner in whieli 
their piiy should be fixed which it is believed will remove any legitimate 
grievance. 

Rules regulating the Appointments of Inspectors of Post Offices 
AND Railway Mail Service and Head Clerks of Superinten- 
dent’s Offices. 

. 206. Mr. S, 0. Hitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any eluuigis liave been made in the rules regulating tlie appoint- 
ments to posts of Infpoctors of Post Offices, or Paihvay jMai] Service, (-r 
Head Clerks of Sipierlntcndcnt s offices, since 1916? 

{b) Tiefore 1910 were such appointments made according to seniority, 
elTicienev and I'dijcalional (jualifications? 

(c) Wluit changes have been made since 1910? 

(d) Was any cihaminatioii iov selecting candidates to those posts land 
in 1910, oi; after tiiat? Ir so, when and how many times? 

(o) Was any cliar.ge introduced in 1927? If so, why? 

(/) Was any sueli examination held aft(T 1921? If n-a, wliat woulj be 
the ])osilion of those, ol’iicials who are fit for the posts? 

(g) Do (hjverninent propose to consuh'r the case.s of ilioso vrho have 
alrefidy completed 35 years of ago or are about to complete that age. and 
who find thernselv(*s unable to sit for any examination in order to possess 
the necessary (|ualifi cal ions for promotion to the posts of Inspectors of 
Post Offices and Head Clerks to the Superintendents? 

(li) Do Clovernmoiit propose to make tlie examination open to all, 
irrespective of age? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(b) The facts are substantially as stated by the Honoucablo Member. 

E 
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(c) In 1910 a depaTtrnental examination was introduced the method 
of selecting men to fill the posts of Inspectors of post offices and Head 
Clerks to Superintendents of post offices and this system was subse- 
quently extended to the posts of Inspectors, Eailway Mail Service. It 
still continues thou^^h there have been changes in detail from time to 
time. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As r^ards the 
secx>nd part, Government res^et that precise information is not readily 
available. 

{e) Yes. From the 1st September, 1927, the pay of the posts referred 
to in the reply to part (c), as well as of non-gazetted posts in the general 
line of the Post Office and Eailway Mail Service carrying a scale of pay 
higher than the ordinary clerical time-scales, was revised and a new 
selection grade of Es. 160 — 10 — ^250 for all these classes of posts was 
created. A new departmental examination for promotion to all posts 
included in this new selection grade was also introduced. In 1928 it was 
decided to abolish the separate cadre of Inspectors and to form a combined 
cadre of all officials in the Inspectors’ and general lines in the now selec- 
tion grade just mentioned. But owdng to certain practical difficulties 
disclosed by experience the new departmental (examination mentioned 
above had to be abolished in March, 1932, and the former system of 
maintaining a separate cadre for officials in the Inspectors' lino and of 
making appointments to that cadre by meauB of a separate departmental 
examination, was reverted to. 

(D Yes. The latter part- does not arise. 

(p) and ('ft). The reply is in the negative. 

Filling tip op Vacancies in the Gazetted Ranks in the Post Offices. 

207. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that certain vacancies in the gazetted 
rank in the Post Offices have recently been filled up ? If so, do Government 
propose to take steps to fill up the vacancies in the non -gazetted selection 
grade also ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; If by filling up vacancies the 
Honourable Member means filling up vacancies permanently instead of in 
an officiating capacity, the reply to the first part is in the affirmative, 
and to the second in the negative. As regards the last part, the Hon- 
our»al>Ic Member's attention is invited to the reply given to part (d) of 
Mr. 8. G. Jog’s starred question No. 728 in this House on the 7th. 
Sopfoniber, last. 


Filltno up of Vacancies of Stamp-Vendors in the Galotttta General 
Post Office and Town Sttb-Offioes. 

208. Mr. S. 0. Mitra; (a) Is it a fact that the selling of stamps in 
Calcutta General Post Office and Town Sub-Offices will not be given in 
contract at present ? 

(h) Is it a fact that this postponement is due to the fact that the con- 
tractor, whose tender was accepted, is unwilling to undertake the job ? 
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(<?) Ib it a fact that a number of vacancies are kept unfilled in Calcutta 
rreneral Post Office to provide the stamp-vendors after the stamp selling is 
given in contract ? 

(d) Do Government propose to take early steps to fill up those vacancies 
bv the approved eaiididatos and the passed postmen ? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) and (h). No. Tlie contractor took 
up the work on tfi© 16th November, 1033, some delay having occurred 
due to the settlement of details relating to the work and the training of 
the staff to be employed on it by the contractor. 

(c) The vacancies I'cfcrrcd to have been filled by qualified departmental 
stamp-vendors wlio would otherwise have been thrown out of omploy- 
jTient. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Locomotive Engines puKcnASEi) for State and Company-managed 

RAmWAYS. 

209. Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state the 
nnrnber of lo(‘omoiivc engines ]>nr('bascd dtiring the last ten years for the. 
State and Company-managed Railways in India and their respective costs? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: During the pjist lO years the Stale-managed Railways 
have purchased about 500 locomotives at a cost of about 8 crores of rupees 
and Company-managed Railways about 750 locomotives at a cost of about 
fij crores of rupees. 


Railway Workshops tn India making Boilers and Spark Parts for 

Locomotive Engines. 

210. Mr. K. P. Tham.pan: (a) Will Goveniment be pleased to state' 
which of the Rjiilway Administrations in India have got worksho]>s that car. 
make boilers and spare parts for locomotive engines ? 

(h) Are there any workshops which with a little more outlay could be 
improved so as to undertake th(' inanufacture of locomotive CTigines ? If so. 
will GovSrnment be pleased to state their names and what will be the re(|uire<[ 
amounts ? 

(c) What will be the approximate cost of starting a now workshop witli 
all the latest equipments for the manufacture of locomotive engines at n 
suitable place in India? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The only workshops wdiich undertake the construc- 
tion of locomotive boilers are the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway at Ajmer. The manufacture of spare parts for locomotives .s 
undertaken by all Railway Administrations in their main workshops. 

(b) The hiyoiit of existing workshops is not suitable for the economic 
construe tiou of locomotives. 

(c) It is estimated that a shop with a capacity of 50 locomotives and 
50 spare boilers per annum will cost very roughly between 80 lakhs and a 
crore at present prices. 
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Clbbks in the Military Enoinbbrino Services. 

211. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (b) Will Government be pieced to state 
the number of temporary and permanent clerks in the Military Engineering 
Services ? 

(b) When was the permanent cadre of the clerical establishment last 
increased ? 

(c) What was the number of temporary and permanent clerks before the 
increase of the above cadre ? 

(d) Why can all or majority of the clerical establishment not be brought 
on permanent cadre ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) There are now 438 permanent and some 
539 temporary clerks. 

(b) On 1st April, 1925. 

(c) Before Ist April, 1925, there were 290 permanent and some 600 
temporary clerks. 

(d) Because the number of temporary clerks employed at any time 
tlcperifls on the work then in hand, and this factor is constantly varying. 

Enjoyment of the Privileges of a Permanent Incumbent by a 
Temporary Clerk of the Military Engineering Sbrviobs. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fac^t that a temporary clerk 'n 
the Military Engineering Services enjoys the same privileges as regards 
aniiiinl increments and privilege leave as a permanent clerk? 

(b) Is it a fact that it takes a temporary clerk several years to bo brought 
on to the permanent establishment and that he has to revert to the mini- 
mum pay of his grade, vi^., Its. 50 per mensem irrespective of the pay he 
is drawing at the time of siieli confirm aiion ? 

(c) Is it a fact that on becoming permanent a temporary clerk in the 
Military l^jiigineering Services is not allowi'd to count his continuous regular 
servi(?e towards inc.r(imcnt and pension ? if so, why are temporary clerks 
in the Military Engin(3ering Services subjected to such rules ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in the year 1925 several temporary clerks were brought 
on to the pcaananent establishment and allowed (i) to draw 75 per cent, of 
the pay being drawn by them as temporary cU'.rks and (ii) to count their 
temporary service towards pension? 

(e) Is it a fact that this concession was not extended to other temporary 
clerks who became permanent after 1925 ? If so, why ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes, but tb© grant of privilege leave to 
tempornry clerks is subject to the provisions of article 242 of the C. S. R. 

(b) . Yes. 

(c) The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. The clerks 
concerned are governed by the general rule that only substantive service 
on a permanent establishment will qualify for pension and increment. 

(d) and (e). The concessions were granted to those temporary clerks 
who came within the jpurview of article 370 of the C. S. R. 
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Sbchetaky of State for India's Evidence, before the Joint Faklia' 
mbntary Committee re India's Bight of Bitkmatton in heh 
Bblationship with the Dominions of the British Empire. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Order, order: 

^ I have received a notice from Mr. B. Das that he proposes to 

12 Noon. leave to make a motion for the adjournment of tlu* 

business of the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance as iollows; 

‘•'rhe I'videiice tendered by tlin Secrefcaiy of Sttite for India before tlio Joint 
Coii mittee in lii ndon on November 7th, denying India the right of in her 

ivlationship with the Dominions of the British Empire.’* 

I have to irKpiire whether any Honourable Member has .any ol^joctioi^ 
to this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir. I have 
no objection to the motion being moved, but I would ask you to pf.stooiu*. 
the consideration of tl;is motion to a later date in view of the fact tliaf 
we have not got full materials to go upon. We have only got soiin* 
scrappy telegraphic summ.aries from London. We are taking steps to 
get a full report of tlie Secretary of State’s evidence, which \v<‘ expect 
will bc5 available shortly. The discussion will be more satisfactoi'y when 
we have got those materials. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If the Honour- 
able Member, Mr. B. Das, has no objection, the Chair would have no 
objection to postpone the discussion of this matter. If a furtlua* notice of 
this motion is giv(‘u on any day before the end of next week, tlie Chair 
will waive the objection on Cue ground of urgency. The (Tiair agrees to 
postpone the motion, because the House can more usefully discuss this 
motion when more material is available. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammudan Bural): May I 
fuive' your leave, Sir, just to say a lew words. In view of the request 
made by tlie Government wiiich you accepted for the adjournment of th« 
consideTation of this motion, must it ne"ces.sarily come uj) as a motion for 
adjournment on a future dayV Could ^^e not expect tlie GovtTnnienl 
to set apart at least a part of an official day for the purixise of discussing 
it as a substantive kind of a motion? 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): We are just 
concerned with the notice of the motion for adjourn merit gi\en by tlie 
Honourable Mr. B. Das. So fur as the Chair is concerned, it lias 
announced that it will waive objection on the ground of urgency if il is 
moved at a later date. It will now be for Honourable Members to discuss 
the matter with the Leader of the Government later on and come to a 
decision. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I was merely making an appeal to the Leader of the 
HouRe through you. Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is a 
matter for private discussion. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Nou-Muhammadan Bural): On a point 
of information, Sir. Ts it necessary, when the consideration of this motion 
for udjouniment is adjourned, that a fresh notice should be given by the 
Honourable Member concerned ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): 1 have said 
that if the Honourable Member gives fresh notice of this motion on any 
day before the end of next week, the Chair will waive the objection on 
.the ground of urgency. 

Mr. Lalchand Na\alrai: So. notices is necessary. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Yes, it is 
necessary. 


OuivipiNa OF Japanese rice in the Indian Market. 

c 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhan Ghetty): 1 have also 
received two notices — one from Mr. Amar Nath Dutt and the other from 
Mr. H. S. Sarma — relating to the same subject. Do I understand that 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt is prepared to allow the Honourable Member (Mr. 
Sarma) to make his motion? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Durdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): I have received 
a notice from Mr. Sarma that he proposes to ask for leave to move a 
motion for the adjournment of the business of the House today for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, 
the dumping of J«apaiiese rice in the Indian marke t, thereby aggravating 
the already acute distress among agriculturists in this country. Before 
1 inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection to this 
motion, I would like to be satisfied that this motion is in order. The 
motion is made on the allegation that Japanese rice is being dumped into 
this country and the Chair must first be satisfied that there is ground for 
this allegation. Would Mi*. Sarma give the Chair any information to show 
that there is ground for the allegation that the Japanese rice is being 
dumped into this country? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, we have not 
got any official statistics of the amount of rice imported except what was 
given on the floor of the House this morning by the Commerce Member, 
Wt I think all Members of this House have seen the reports in the news- 
papers during the last fortnight or more that Japanese rice is being dumped 
into the market, and there has been no contradiction whatsoever The 
very fact that there have been questions on this subject this morning shows 
that there is an apprehension that Japanese rice is being dumped into 
the market of this country. Also, the second part of question No. 1119 
says: 

*‘.Has the attontion of Gk>vemineBt been drawn by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Connntrce to this grave situation by representations made recently by them?’* 
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Besidesj when the question of land revenue ussessment on paddy was 
discussed recently in the Madras Legislative Council, it was repeated by 
member after member that the position of the agriculturists has been 
considerably aggravated by the dumping of rice and the consequent fall 
in the price of paddy in the Madras Presidency, and the official Members — 
the Pinance Member and the Revenue Member — who spoke on tliis subject 
never chose to contradict this statement. In view of this I think there is 
a reasonable apprehension tJiat tlie report thai wc*, havti heard is correct. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaxni Mudaliar (Madras City : Nou-Muham< 
iiiadan Urban) : May 1 suy a few words as to what i have coinc to know 
unofficially regarding this question of dumping? The statement appeared 
in the Madras press that about the 8th or 9th of this mouth a Japanese 
vessel came into tlic Madras harbour laden with about 7,000 tons of rice, 
1,900 tons of which was intended for Madras consumption and to be 
unladen in tlie Madras harbour and the rest of it to be unladen in various 
harbours roiind the southcjm coast of the Madras Presidency and round 
the coast ot the llomhay Presidency. The actual statement appcjared in 
the papers a few days before the vessel was expected. rice was 

supposed to have been shipped in Siam and carried through a Japanese 
boat; so it would bo wrong to say that this rice caiuc from Japan direct. 
It is Siamese rice acfcjording to the press reports, but was carried in a 
Japanese vosel, and the rice was intended to be unladen at various ports 
in the southern coast of India. That was the allegation on which certain 
Members t)f the Madras TiOgislative Council made representations. The 
Madras Government bad neither tlie opportunity nor the means by which 
they could verify this statement, because customs being an Imperial 
•department the Madi’as Government could not get any information on the 
subject. Tlu‘ Honourable Member’s reply confined itself to the Slst Octo- 
ber, but this fact appears to have arisen after that date, about the 8th 
or 9th of November. We are all anxious to know tbe real facts and if the 
Honourable Sir Joseph llhore will ascertain this specific fact from' the 
Oiistoms 7Je])artment in Madras wliich he could do in a dax or two and 
place it before the House, then Mr. S'arma or any other Honourable 
Memb(‘r who is interested in this question would, I am sui*e, like to have 
its couaideratioii adjourned till such date. We are not in a position to 
ascertain any of these facts officially; we could only get them from the 
press reports. Therefore, if the Honourable the Commerce Memller would 
ascertain whether these allegations are correct and if he will make a 
statement on that question, the question of the adjournment of the House 
may be raised at a later date. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyor (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Miiham 
madan Rural) : I want the Honourable the Commerce Member to ascer- 
tain the connection between Siam and Japan in tbe matter though, as now 
evidenced bv the speech of my predecessor, there is an apprehension about 
Siam and Japan having come to an agreement in regard to the dumping 
of rice into this country; so far as the storing of surplus in Siam, either 
way there is apprehension in the public mind and I hope my Honourable 
friend, Mr. S'arma, will not press his motion for adjournment today if the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will accede to the request made by the 
Xeader of the Independent Party. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and llail- 
ways) : I shall be most happy to get at the earliest opportunity all 
available information on this point so that Honourable Members* miiids 
may be set at rest by any information that is forthcoming. However, 
my position has been rendered a little difficult by reason of the fact that 
the notice of adjournment referred to ihe dumping of Japanese rice. I 
naturally made all enquiries with regard to that and the result is that I 
was able to give the House the information that 66 tons had been imported 
into the eountry during the four months ending the 31st October. I shall 
now, in view of what my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
has said, try and obtain nil further relevant information I can on this 
subject. The only other point I wish to emphasize is this, that even 
ine hiding rice from Siam the imports into this country have been 4,000= 
tons less during this half year than in the previous half year. 


Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer: Arc they stored in Japan? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Tlie House is not now in full possession of the facts. 

( 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (.Miettvj: Does the 
Chair take it that the Honourable Membi'r does not wish to press his 
motion today? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: J shall again give notice of this motion after the 
Housi* is put in full possession of the facts and I hope you will waive 
the (piesticjn of urgency and a^low me to move my motion. 


Mr. President (The Jlonoinable Sir Shuniiiukham Clietty) : Droperlv 
spi*a.king, any motion relating to the dumping of rice from Japan or from 
Siam must be made today as being the earliest day. '^riic noti(;e before 
the House by Mr. Sarma clearly relates to the Japanese rice and the 
Honourable the ("ormnerco Member has given figures to show that, so far 
as Japanese rice is concerned, tliero has been no dumping and the 
Honourabhj Member, Mr. S'anna, has not given the Chair any iiifonnation 
to establish the fact that there has been Japanese dumping and, on that 
ground, no matter of urgent public importance has been established to 
warrant the adjournment of the House and the motion will be out of order. 
But since Honourable Members have evidently got confused in their 
knowledge of geography about Siam and Japan, the Chair would condone 
that terror .and if, at a later stage, Honour.ablc' Members come in possession 
of more detailed information with regard to the dumping of rice, the Chair 
would not I’aise objection on the ground of urgency. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyBr: May I just enquire from the Chair whether it 
will mise Objection if investigation leads to a geographical contact between 
Siam and Japan? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chettv) : That does, 
not arise. ‘ * , 



H. E. THE UOVEKNOR GENERAL’S ASSENT TO BILLS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the House that the following letter has been received from the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy : 

“I have the honour to inform you that the following Bills, which were passed hy 
hoth Chanihers of the Indian Legislature during the Siiula Se.sion, lo33, have been 
assented to hy His Excellency tlie Governor General under the provivnns ot sub- 
section (1) of flection 68 of the Government of India Act : 

1. The Worknien’s Coiiipoiisatitm (Ameiidniont) Act, 1933. 

2. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act, 1933. 

5. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1933. 

4. The Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1933. 

5. The Indian Kailways (Amendment) Act. 1933. 

6. The Cotton 'lextile Industry Protection (Sccon<l Amendment) Act. 1933. 

7. The Indian Arl)itration (Amendment) Act, 1933. 

S. Tfie Mnnbidabarl Estate Admini.slralion Ati. 1935. 

9. The CyntoTiment.s (Hoii£e-Aceoinirodati"n Aniondmenl ) Act, 1953. 

10. Tile Ijid'nn Tea. Control Act, 1933. 

tl. The Indian Mercbant Sbip})ing (Second Amerdiccnt) .\cl. 1953 

.12. 'i'iiv Daiigcn/ii.-; Lrug.s (xVnu'nclinent) Act. 1933. 

13. The Indian MeiUcal Council Act, 1933." 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House); With 
your pcjirriission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government businc'ss during the first week of the resumed 
Session. ^feinlxTs Ini.ve already seen the Agenda ra}>ers for today and 
tomorro\\’. ^on, Sir, have directed that the House sliall not sit tomorrow 
and accordingly the business put down for tomorrow will be taken on 
Thni’sday. You, Sir, have already directed that the House should sit on 
Friday and on that day motions will be made to take into consideration 
a)id [)ass tla^ .Bill which is to be introduced today by Sir George Schuster 
to ameufl the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Finance Act. 1981. and 
f he Sea Customs Act, 1878, for certain purposes. 

That, Sir. concludes my statement as regards the business of this week, 
lint T may be permitted at the same time to say that the six working days 
of next week will })e occupied by the motions for the consideration and 
passing of tlu' Reserve Bank Bill and the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
of India Act. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (SECOND AMENDMENT^) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir. I beg to 
Tnove for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, the Indian Finance Act, 1931, and the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for 
certain purposes. 
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The purpose of this measure is fully and, I hope, clearly set out in the 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons. I should like to inform the House 
that we should not have thought of taking up this business during the 
present Session which will be mainly concerned with a very special purpose 
unless it had been a ver\ uigent matter. Tlie fact is that recently the 
practice has giv>wn up for importing into this country a certain quality 
of oil which can be used for the same purposes that kerosene is used, 
namely, for burning as an illuminant in lamps, but which, for technical 
reasons, we cannot classify and tax as kerosene. The result of that is two- 
fold. The first result is that there is a serious loss of revenue involved, 
a loss which at present we calculate as amounting to some thing like one 
lakh per month, and which, if the process extends, might be very 
largely increased. And the second result is that serious damage is being 
done to the Indian oil producing companies who are “playing the game”, 
if I may say so, in this matter and not attempting to dispose of any oil 
for the purposes of liuming as an illuminant except as kerosene on which 
the.\ pay full duty. As a result of this interference with their business, 
there is the danger of imemployment and of loss of revenue to Provincial 
Governments where those companies are operating, such as Burma. I 
may say we have had very strong representations from the Government 
of Buma on the necessity for early action in this matter. That, Sir, I 
think is nil T need say on the subject todav. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
question is: 

“That leave be giarited to introduce a Bill further to Amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Kinance Act, 1931, and the Sea Customs Act. 1878. for 
certabi purposes.” 


'Pile motion was adopted. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I introduce the Bill. 


TIIK IM)\AN NAVY (DISCIPLINE) 


A M.JUJ 


■ (Army Se.,-rclai-.v) : Sir, I move Jor leave to 

mtrwlnee a BjU to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act 
to the Indian Navy. 

'» “» •ppu-ii™ u. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. O. B. f. Tottenbam: I intrioduce the Bill. 



RESOLUTION BJP RATIFICATION OF THE SILVER AGREEMENT. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuiter (Finance Member): Sir, I move 

the following Resolution: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Gk>vemur General in Council that he do 
ratify the ‘Memorandum of Heads of Agreement entered into by the Delegates of 
India, China fand Spain as holders of large stocks or users of silver, and of Aiustralia, 
(.Canada, the United States, Mexico and Peru as principal producers of silver, at the 
Monetary and Kronomic Conference held in London, in July 1933*.** 

I think the House is fully aware of tlie objects of the agreeimnit 
referred to in this Resolution; but at the outset I should just like to 
lemind Honourable Members of the main points in that agreement. On 
tlie one hand the Oovemment of India would, under this agreement, 
bind themselves not to sell more than an average of »36 million ounces 
of silver annually for the four years beginning on the 1st January nexv. 
If we sell less than that quota in any particular year we can make it 
up in other years provided that we shall not in any single year sell more 
than 50 million ounces. The Government of Spain which also has stocks 
of silver of which it may wish to dispose binds itself not to sell more 
than an average of five million ounces per annum for the same period. 
But I may inform Honourable Members that although the Government 
of Spain has asked for this righi, I understand that there is not very 
much chance of Spain disposing of silver at this rate, and, therefore, 
•I think for all practical purposes we may regard the Government of 
India's position as the main factor on the selling side. 'As against the 
85 million ounces which we should bind ourselves to regard as our 
maximum for annual sales, the Governments of the countries, that are 
interested in silver as producers, namely, the United States, Australia. 
Canada, Mexico and Peru, have agreed jointly to purcha.se in every year 
or otherwise to take off the market n total amount of 35 million ounces 
of silver. Tlie result of that will be that any sales that we made on the 
one side will be neutralised by purchases on the other so that the 
market will be left to the free play of current production on the one side 
and current consumption on the other, i 

T might then turn to a second point, the question as to whether tins 
agreement is of advantage to India, first, as regards India's direct 
advantage out of it and, secondly, as regards its indirect results on the 
course of the world's trade which of course concerns India very directly 
and in a very important way. With regard to the first question of India’s 
direct advantage, I think there can be little doubt on that point. We 
do not really bind ourselves in any Way whicli I think can be described 
as embarrassing to us, for the amount that we are entitled to sell repre- 
sents a reasonable amount for us to regard as a maximum having regard 
to the stocks of silver that we possess. Ou the other hand, the exist- 
ence of the agreement must, I think, give stability to the silver market 
which it would not otherwise have and must tend at least to keep prices 
higher than they otherwise would be. That, of course, is a groat 
advantage to the Government of India as a holder of large silver stocte 
and as a potential seller of silver and it must also be of advantage to 
the great masses of people in this country millions of whom hold silver 
in various forms and for various purposes and who regard it ultimately 
as a store of value to which they can turn to help them o\it in hard 
times. T do not think, however, that it is enough merely to answer 
this first part of the question in the affirmative in order to support the 
present agreement. One must also consider the effects on world trade 
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generally; for it would clearly be short-sighted for India for the sake of 
the direct advantage with regard to silver to do anything which might 
adversely affect the course of the world's trade. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consider liovv the world's economic position is affected by a rise 
in silver prices. On that point I am afraid that I cannot myself a^ee 
with those silver enthusiasts who have regarded the fall in silver prices 
as one of the major causes of the present depression and who would, 
therefore, regard any rise in silvej- prices as likely to have an important 
effect in relieving us from that depression. I have to regard the fail 
in silver prices ratlier as an effect than as a cause of the present world 
dopressiou. 'rhe silver enthusiasts argue that the purchasing power of 
India and (3hina depends largely on the value of silver and they say 
that the fall in silver prices has reduced tlie purchasing power of half the. 
population of the world. I think wc, who live in India, know that that 
is not really strictly convict. For one thing India has not been on a silver 
basis as j'cgards her currency since J803; and for another thing we know 
that the pujvliasing power of India depends on the value of ilie 
merchandise which India can produce and expoit . We know that 
wliereas in the ten years from 1920 to 1930 the average value of India'a 
export of merchandise was something like 320 crores, in the last financial 
jear that figure had dropped to somewhere about 13.5 crores. That is 
ihe reasoji for the falling off in India’s purchasing power and the fall in 
the f)rice of silver has very little to do with it. On the other hand if 
one turns to China the case is somewhat different, for China is stil! 
on a silver currency and one must consider what the effects of a rise 
in tlui price of silver would he on China’s position, because China, after 
all, is an important factor in the world’s trade in which we are all 
interested. Of itonrse a rise iu the pric-e of silver or a fall in the price 
ol silver would affoel Chinn in just the same way as an appreciation or 
dt?precintion of her currency would do. I may inform Honourable 
Members that, as I loll that the effects on Chinn were a very important 

inatter (e fake, info consideration, when I first took part in these oonversa. 

tions in liondon, T refused to commit myself iji any way as regards th*' 
proposals which had been put forward until f had had an opportuniiv of 
as(;ertaiiiing how they were regarded by the Chinese delegates. China 
was very sf.rongly represented at the London Conference and T was 

(orttinate in having opportunities to discuss the matter very fully and 

very closely with their Pinance Minister, Mr. T V. Soong. t found that 
Mr. Soong was an enthusiastio supporter of the proposals which were 
put. forward from the American side. He said that China’s interests 
oarne m in three different ways: first of all. he was very anxioug to see 
stable prices for silver. He was afraid that if nothing were done, there 
might ho a furtliei- slump in the price of silver which would be very 
embarrassing to India and China. He wanted to avoid that slump- lie 
wanted to so.> stable prices. And. thirdly, if there was to be anv 
tendency to any change at all, he wanted to see the change in the 
direction of a gradual,— not a sudden but a gi-adual.— appreciation, because 
f " China and also incidentally would be 
deCeJ^ position- As I found that the Chinese 

delegates, who were besides ourselves the chiefly interested parties were 
\e^ strongly in favour of an agreement on these lines, I felt that it was 


right to proceed with it, both in 


our own intovests and in the interest& 

n/^f i.1 _• . . ' 


Ire 1 these “ckcumstoc^srS 

there is any one who e.-m really raise any objections to the agr^ment as 
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it stands. But there may be certain pe 9 ple who, in this matter, see the 
<do8ely connected question of our polioy as regards selling silver, and 
possibly certain Honourable Members may have something to say on 
that matter, j 

Now, I think that theie are people in India who on any given date 
would come to us and say “You ought not to sell a single ounce ol silver 
But 1 doubt very much whether any, even the extremists, of that school 
would go so far as to tell us now, looking back over our past record, 
wei'e wrong to sell silver and you ought not to have sold in the 
past a single ounce of silver”. I should like, as we are dealing with 
silver, to take this opportimitv of putting before the Houses very shortly 
some as regards what has been done in the past in the way of 

silviT. 

In 1026, when the Hilton- Young Currency Commission reported, the 
Covernrnent of India held in their Currency Reserves 91 crores of silver 
rupees. We now hold 104 crores; our stocks have gone up by 13 crores, 
in spite of the hiet that wo liave since then sold about 171 million ounces, 
equivalent in about 50 crores of rupees. The figures that I am giving 
an? not absolutely U[) to date, ])ut I have taken into account sales up 
to the middle of tbe present financial year. If we had not sold that silver, 
wo should today be holding a stock of no less than 154 crores of silver 
rupees, (piitc a prfxligioiis stock, which no one could possiblv sny was 
not larger than we possiblv could require. Now, out of the silver that 
vve have sold vve have realised about £151 millions, whi(*h has afforded 
us very valuable assistance over the past three or four very difiicult years, 
and helped us to avoid borrowing to that extent and bv so doing saved 
us from incnrri)ig (diargcs whicli would certainly run to about G per c(*nt. 
on about £16 millions. The average price that we have realised on the 
silver wliich has been sold represents about 20-l/5t;li d. per standard 
ounce whereas the present fuico is about ])er standard ounce; so that 

oven on these figures there is a profit; for today we could buy silver hack 
at about 2d. y)er ounci' less than what wo sold it at. But these figures 
really do not reveal the true effect of our past sales, for two reasons, 
firs! of all, the prc’sent price of silver represents the price in sterling, the 
gold value of whieh has dejn’oeiated hv about 33 per cent., whereas about 
£11-1/3 millions v.orth of silver that we sold was sold before September 
1031, and, therefore, was sold against sterling on a go'd basis. Now as 
during the three years preceding that we bad bonfdit a coofl rle‘d of gold, 
abc)ut 10^ crores worth of gold in fact, and put it in onr (hirrency 
Reseiwes, I think we can fnirlv sav f.bat a part of onr S’lvf'r nvo(*eeds is 
really represented by gold that we now hold, and if v^e hked to write up 
the gold to its full value we can say that inslend of an averafre price 
of 20//. an ounct' we have really averaged sometliing like P7d. per ounce 
for that silver. 

That is one point to take into actcount. But there -mofl'er })oint 
also which is not so nearlv hvpolhet.ieal as tliat. and * s'- that wlion 
you consider what your position AA^ould be today if yon sold that 

silver, you have to take into account the interest tlmt • havi; earned 
on the proceeds during the pa^^^i three or four years : if '"f' (*an earn or 
save interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum, tb''- every 

20d. per ounce that we realised at the beginning of ■ pnr bc'^onie? 
equivalent to 23 d. per ounce at the end of the year. On calcula- 

tion we have earned or saved about £2J millions sterlir • interest on 
the silver which we have sold up to date, and if this is ad- to the price. 
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the price realised is really equivalent to a price of about 24tf. an ounce 
today. I think that on those figures Honourable Members must agr?e 
that wo Itavo done good ))U8iness in our policy of selling silver in the past. 

But tliere may be some critics who say “At any rate as regards the 
future you ought to atop*’. To any who hold those viewg I would say 
that that criticism is not really relevant on the present agi-eement, 
because the agreement does not 'bind us to sell silver in any way. We 
remain perfectly free: we can decide our policry exactly as we think 
right. Thereforo the agreement in no way ties our hands, and does not 
commit anybodv to approving the policy 'of eontiiuicd selling of silver. 
Th.'it, I think, descrilies the miiiii factors whieh have to be taken into 
nf.v'Oiint in this situation. 

I siiould like to ('lose by (tescribing very briefiy wbfit I consider to be 
the main significanc.o ot tins agreement. .In the first place, I tliink it 
should be \v(dc;onied as fclic* one practical acihievement of the World 
Economic, Coiif(a-cn('c. f’erbaps it is not a very large achievement, but 
still it has a real and impoi-tant significance as a token of intt*rnational 
co-operation. We as a Govonmient feel that what is needed above? all 
things now is inttM-national co-operation in economic mattens; and this 
agreemeni is a tangible sign of oiir attitude on flint subject which must 
for that reason la' advantageous. We liope in ]iariicular that it may 
help to ])rc>mote a go('d iinderstaiiding with th(‘ United States where 
tlioae who were interested in silver had previously been inclined to cherish 
rather bitter feelings against the Government of India on account of our 
selling policy. All that, T hope, has been changed by our London con- 
versations, and 1 sliouid likt* if I may to take this oppurUniity to testify 
my great appreedatiou of the attitude taken up by the United States 
rcfiresenf ativi'. Senator Fittmau, in this matter. If we on our side were 
ready to co-oporato, we weie merely responding to the firsf move made, 
on tlu‘ other side. The initiative and the devising of practical means for 
co-op(‘ration was supplical by Senator Pittman, and I can only regard his. 
success in having gof all those ('Omitries together to sign that agreement 
as a very great achic'vcuTient for wliich ho desi'rves not only the gratitude 
of his own country huf of ours. 

Secondly, wlien wo conie to consul ei* flu! effects of the agreement, 1 
have alrea(iy dealt with those. I do not wish to exaggerate them, but I 
do think that aiiy agreement of this kind which will tend to give stability 
to the market in an important commodity is a desirable one. If the 
agreement had been one whieh was likely to produce Jin unnatural rise 
in the price of silver, then I should have thought very differently about 
it, for I think that would have been a dangerous experiment, the effects 
of which might come back like a boomerang on those who launched it. 
Wo are, doing nothing of that kind. All that this agreement does is to 
remove what may really be regarded as an unnatural factor from the 
silver market, the factor supplied by the selling policy of those, like our- 
selves, who have accidentally acquired large accumulations of silver in 
the past. It must be a good thing to^ remove that factor and leave the 
market in a healthy position of balancing current production and current 
consumption. Those are the two main points which, I should think this 
House should take into account, but in its wider significance the point 
of doing something to encourage international co-operation is I think of 
the greater importance. ’ ’ 
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.liefore I close, 1 should like to say again that it is desirable not to 
exaggerate the importance of agreements like this and to recognise what 
are the true causes in our present world depression. The removal of the 
factors of India’s sales of silver from the silver market is really of very 
little importance compared with the loss of purchasing power which has 
come iii)on India in thc^ last few years. 

Again, lot me give the* House just a few figures on this matter. If we 
lake the average of the five years up to 1930, and if we take into account 
all the silver that the Government of India sold, nevertheless the net 
amount of silver which India took off the world’s market on an average for 
those five years up to 1930 amounted to ninety-two million ounces per 
annum. As ageJnst that, in the last financial year 1932-33, the private 
import of silver practically ceased, and Government sales continued to 
some extent, and instead of India taking ninety-two million ounces a year 
off the silver market, India on balance pnt back eighteen million ounces on 
to the silver market, so that there is a switch over in India’s demand of 
110 million ounces per annum. Now, when we consider that the world’s 
production of silver lias never been more than about 260 million ounces 
in a year and is now reduced to something like 150 million, it is quite 
obvious wdiat a terrific effect this change over of India’s position must have 
on the silver market of the world. The important thing is, of course, that 
wo should recover our purchasing power. We must get back again to 
something like 300 crores of our annual exports of merchandise, otherwise 
there can be no hope of recovery in the silver market or in anything else 
Until we can sell abroad greater quantities at higher prices of our jute, 
cotton, oil seeds and hides, we cannot secure our normal roll in the con- 
sumption of silver. Let us hope that our friends in America will appreciate, 
this and not put difficulties in the way of our selling them commodities like 
jute for which we rely so largely on their market. In short, let us hope 
that the spirit of co-operation in economic interests may spread to wider 
fields in silver. In the meanwhile, I would ask the House to ratify this 
agreement as a sign of our own desire to aid that spirit of co-operation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Resolution 
moved : 


“'rhat this Assoinhly recornnK'iids tg (bo Onvoviior General in Council that he do 
ratify the ‘Memorandum of Heiidi) of Agreement entered into by the Delegates of 
India, China and Spain as linlder.s of large stocks or users of silver, and of Australia, 
Canada, the United Statt^s, Mexico and Peru as principal producers of silver, at the 
Monetary and Kcoiioniic Coiifeioncn held in London, m July 1933*.’* 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member who was a delegate at the World 
Economic Conference on his being so very modest. Naturally he w'as 
modest, because he himself confessed that the so-called World Economic 
and Monetary Conference ended in a fiasco, and the only tangible thing they 
could show was this silver agreement. Sir, infcernationar financiers and 
international statesmen are like international crooks. When they cannot 
solve their own national problems, they try to convene international confer- 
ences; they meet there and talk there, and when they cannot come to 
any agreement, they adjourn those conferences sine die. Fortunately for 
them there was this little eastern problem, the silver agreement. The 
Finance Member was a party to it. I do not congratulate him for not 
having his lieutenants who represented India at that World Monetary 
Conference on the floor of the House. If, Sir, we think of the discussions 
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of anything that resulted from that World Economic Conference in -iihy of 
the Parliaments of sovereign nations; what do we’ find ? Tho'tepreseiitatives 
who attended those World Economic Conferences would have been sitting 
members of the respective Parliaments. They may be either members on 
that side or members on this side. Of course, Sir Cowasji Jebangir was 
co-opted just at the last moment of the beginning of the Conference, but he 
has taken to his heels to Bombay so that he is not here to utter a word of 
blessing to the Honourable the Finance Member. I was fortunately or 
unfortunately present in London, and I used to watch from day to day 
the results of fhe working of the World Economic Conference in the press. 

I was thfui a careful reader of the Daily Herald, and 1 found that the Dmlif 
Herald liad from the verv start predicted that tliis Cc»nfeivnce would end 
in iL fiasco, and it has ended in a fiasco . . 


Mr. r. E. James (Madras: European); It did end in a fiasco. 

Mr. B. Das: My honourable friend, Mr. James, says it did end in a 
fiasco. He is now at last talking as a representative of the agricultural 
interests, because the Conference did not help in any way the friends of 
the capitalist nations or the statesmen of those niitions that met in London 

TT j Finance Member, paid a compliment to the 

United btates diplomacy or the benevolent attitude of the [Tniled States 
lhat country 18 overawing the whole world, not to speak of the silver 
(•ountnes of the world, for their own gain. I will just read a pnssu.n' 
f Pres dent Eoosevelt. So many statements were 
sstied by President Booscvelt that the world is at a loss to know what he 
means and what he says but 1 will just quote a few linos for the benefil 
of Ma- Honourable the Finance Member. He said in a statoraent: 

I waul (ho Honourable the Finance Member (o nolo llic word ” silver 

omwacy, 

^ Well Sir, what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the laiider Wbef 

(hw morning j thought T woiibl nicntioiied, I .was in London. 

Delegation stayed. Wherever on^’e ramblwK^'it^V where the Indian 
the national flag of Czecho Slovilria n London streets one found 

(l>e hotels. I seamS in v^^ T ™ <>f 

India on any hotel. So I hone thA ^ ^ particular flag of 

would . . ^ ^ Honourable, the Finance Member 
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Indian delegates. We used to meet about two or three times a week— the 
full Indian Delegation on the Conference and those other Indians who 
agreed to act as advisers. We always discussed any important matters 
with them including, of course, the Silver Agreement. We had the full 
approval of all the Indians In London on this particular matter. 

Itr. B, Das: I know my Honourable friend met them in one of the 
small dingy rooms of the World Economic Conference — the Geological 
Museum or Zoological Museum, I do not know exactly which it was . . . 

An Honourable Member : Geological. 

Mr. B. Das: I think Zoolo^cal would have been better. I was in 
London. When a visitor like me who does not know much of London 
and who wanted to see his national delegation — ^I wanted very much 
to see the national flag of India in the Hyde Park Hotel or the Savoy 
Hotel. I found it nowhere. Sir Padamji Ginwala lived in some place 
somewhere, Sir George Bainy was brought back from his well earned 
. holidays to London and Sir Cowasji Jehangir was somewhere I do not 
recollect .... 

An Honourable Member: At Grosvenor House. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, at Grosvenor House. I saw so many national 
flags, but no flag of the Indian nation. Sir, that is a small matter, but 
that shows what minor position these economic advisers held. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, got vrild the other day in Simla 
when I put a question about the lawyer statesmen that went as advisers 
to the World Economic Conference. They were lawyer statesmen. If 
they were financiers, if they were patriots, they would have demanded a 
national flag; they would have remained in one hotel. That would have 
shown that they represented the Indian nation. 

My Honourable friend the Finance Member, alluded to various com'- 
mittees. If one looks at it, the Economic Conference divided itself into 
two Sub-Commissions, and each Sub-Commission had too many sub- 
committees, which, of course, ended in smokes as everybody knows. I 
do not want to mention all the sub-committees. I will teil my Honourable 
friend who went to improve the monetary position, the currency position 
of India — I do not want to discuss that today because it will come up 
when we discuss the Eeserve Bank Bill next week and many of us will 
take the opportunity to allude to the false atmosphere in which this 
World Economic Conference was held only just to give satisfaction to a 
few statesmen of the world. I know my Honourable friend was a party 
to that statement, that certificate of self-indulgence which the British 
Empire delegates 


All Honourable Member: Self-indulgence I 

Mr. B. Dae: You can use any other word. The declaration of the 
British Empire delegates— I think my Honourable friend signed it— of 
eoTarte, Sir Henry Strakosch signed it for India. Sir George Schuster and 
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Sir Henry Strakosch are twin souls. What did they say? The declara- 
tion was not signed by the representative of the Irish Free State. I know 
Mr. De Valera is always wise: i 

“ConBidered it appropriate, in view of the termination of the Conference to put 
on recod’d the views of <he Delegations of the British Commonwealth — (I wish I was a 
part of the Br'tish Commonwealth. I hope my Honourable friend will bring us to 
that) — concerning some of the more important matters of financial and monetary policy* 
which had been discussed, but nut decided, at the Conference. They were satisfied 
that the Ottawa Agreements had already had beneficial effects on many branches of 
inter-imperial trade and that the process was likely to continue as the purchasing power 
of the various countries concerned increased. They re-affirmed their conviction that the 
lowering or removal of barriers lietwcen the countries of the Empire would facilitate 
the flow of goods between them and increase the trade of the world." 


I will juat quote a little more. 


"The policy of furthering th© rise in wholesale prices, unt=l equilibrium had been 
re-established, would be continued by the Governments of the Rntish Commonwealth, 
and fhpv would take whatever measures were possible to stabilise the position thus 
attained." 


Everybody knows that the Ottawa Agreements to which the British 

Empire agreed at Ottawa,— -Sir, you were our w^orthy delegate to Ottawa 

wore the cause of iho failure of the World Economic Conference. The 
delegates of the British Empire, when they found that the World Economic 
Conference failed and when they found that the delegates of Japan, China, 
Riissia-j the Russian delegate, M. Litvinov, spoke something very frankly 
^ these gentlemen that met in the Geological Museum — these British 
Empire delegates wote out a certificate to themselves and broadcasted 
it to the entire world. 


to oppose the ratification of this agreement. I kept 
awake t II 2 o dock in the morning reading all the books and was thinking 
as to what T Rhniild do. But this morning T found in the Beserve BaSk 
^doct c.ommittp^. s report that there is a further statement hv the Finance 

to inyself that T would rather not oppose the ratification But it is tuS 
use talking blindly that it will improve the price le^ol in’ the coimtrv - 

wants to hoard nil the” silveT kT hoar I’ut America 
the American policv I ? That is 

friend, Sir George Schuster an T financier like my Honourable 

the American fiLciers. BurweT^o'i?^^ 

m a mess. The dollar is America hns landed herself 

America wants to tWnk that 

increase its export trade T fear thf *^1* pohey and then to 

hoard the silver, and my HLonrlw^^f to 

of Rs. two crores silver a few month. already made a present 

friend got a price for it. s/ million ouncef' th^f Honourable 

.too. 
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Bill* we shall know that hall of it will go into the Beserve. But why 
'not .keep the whole thing in the Beserve ? I would like to quote a passage 
ifrom a statement of very dear friend of the Finance Member and I hope 
he will appreciate it: 

“Further, the sale of surplus rupees either today or in the near future, would only 
command in sterling approximately on^-third of their face value, involving substantial 
losses on the transaction, as the silver was bought for coining at prices much higher 
than those now ruling. There is always the possibility, if an unexpected demand 
for rupee arises, of the Currency Authority having to buy silver for coin'ng at prices 
higher than any present sale price; there is a strong movement indeed to raise silver 
prices. In vicbv of these circumstances. I submit to the Jomt Select Committee the 
necessity of not leaving to the discretion of the Gove’*nment of India (either under the 
present Constitution or any new one), the sale of s’lver in the Currency Reserves, 
merely to save interest on a metallic reserve which is for the moment inert. Ro long as 
silve'' commands the confidence of the mass of people any saving in interest is entirely 
subordinate to the major purpose of keeping this currency rampart in impregnable 
strength.** 

My Honourable friends may not have spotted who has written this, 
but the Honourable the Finance Member must have read it hundreds of 
times. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have not. Who is it ? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. There are people who 
might totally oppose the sale of silver. I have found that 
1 v.M. Purshotamdas Thakurdas' name is quoted very often 

on the floor of this House and it will be quoted during the next week. I 
thought that this particular passage will clear the atmosphere in the 
matter of the silver snle. Last night when I was going through the papers, 
my reasons for opposing the ratification was the same which my friend 
gave this morning, that by selling the silver the Government got 16 
millions which they utilised to clear off their debts. What is the position 
of silver rupees? The predecessors of the present Finance Member 
minted nearly 600 crores of rupees of which 200 crores have been lost or 
melted down and probably there is at present a circulation of 300 crores. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
would remind the Honourable Member that this is a Besolution and the 
time limit is 15 minutes. It is hoped the Honourable Member will 
conclude soon. He has already taken his time. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, I shall conclude within five minutes. Sir Basil 
Blackett issued one rupee and Bs. 2/8 notes. People got familiar in the 
use of notes and so the silver rupees came back and, when it has come 
back, my Honourable friend thinks “Oh, these are not required for 
ordinary circulation. The seasonal crops or agricultural seasons will not 
require more money for circulation". Then the Finance Member has 
done away with the provision of silver redemption fund which was a 
feature of the 1927 Beserve Bank Bill although in his note on the present 
Beserve Bank Bill and the memoranda of Government regarding disposal 
of surplus silver, they have provided the silver redemption reserve fund 
to a small extent. These are the subtleties of international financiers 
which ordinary laymen like myself cannot understand. While I do not 
oppose the agreement, I do hope that the Government wdll give us. an 
undertaking on the floor of the House that in future whenever they wish 
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to. sell silver they will take the consent of this liegislature and whatever 
money is realised from such sales will go towards- the Gold Standard? 
Reserve. It is no use cheating the people by giving only five annas for 
every rupee and then to collect that rupee and then to sell the rupee: 
and utilise it to meet the debt obligations. Today there is no money 
in the country. The Finance Member is ptting less customs revenue.. 
He has lost in income-tax. So I would advise him not to dabble with the- 
50 crores of rupees that will be left with him, not to sell it, but to try 
to raise the price level in the country by adopting some other means and^ 
when he seeks our advice in that matter, we shall be only too willing toi 
give that advice. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): The agreement 
has been explained by the Honourable the Finance Member in some parts.. 
With your indulgence I will first summarise the purport of the agreement. 
What the agreement; seeks to do is to bring about an arrangement be* 
tween the countries which stock silver and the countries which produce 
the silver, and it is claimed that it wdll mitigate the fluctuation of the- 
price of silver. That is No. 1. Then it is claimed that it will not involve* 
any further debasement of silver coinage in the countries parties to the 
agreement. Thirdly, they expect certain other countries to substitute sub- 
sidiary silver coinage for small paper currency, while, on the other hand, 
the Government of India during the last few years have been doing quite 
the contrary. Of course, it is said as a war measure they had introduced 
even one rupee paper and rupee pai)er and several times postal stamps 
were made to do the work of small currency. Then the next clause speaks 
of the limitations and exceptions to these items. One is that if tho 
Governments, which wore a party to this agreement, do not signify the 
acceptance by the 1st April, 1934, it will lapse, and the second is that 
Governments may take steps to prevent the flight or distribution of the 
silver coinage by reason of the rise in the bullion price of silver. There- 
after, we come to the various terms for the various countries. So far- 
as India is concerned, India’s part of the agreement is that India shall 
not dispose of more than 140 million ounces of silver during the next four 
years, though tTie concession has been given that in case they are not able 
to sell in a particular year 35 million ounces, they can carry over the 
balance for sale in the next year; but now we come to the one clause 
which appears to me to be rather very suspicious. It is said that notwith- 
standing anything previously stated in the article it is understood that 
the Government of India should, after the date of this agreement, sell 
silver to any Government for the purpose of transfer to the United States 
Government in payment of war debts Now we know already that a large 
amount of silver was purchased from India by British Government at 
about 35 cents and passed on to America at about 50 cents an ounce.. 
Now we did not know what benefit we could get from the rise in the 
market price, but we were not able to arrange the deal in such a manner 
as to get the benefit of about 15 cents per ounce for India, but which the- 
British Government secured. Now, what I wish to know from the Honour- 
able the Finance Member is whether this clause is meant to enable Indian 
silver to be given not only to the United Kingdom, but even to other 
countries so as to enable them to settle their war debts with the United* 
States and make similar profit. 

The Honorable Sir George Schoeter: Sir, I shoidd like to aet the 
Honourable Member's mind at rest on that point. That clause was pub 
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In entirely at our request. We naturally wished to get as much latitude 
as possible under thii: agreement and to limit our power of selling aa 
tittlb as possible; and if we agreed to the amount of 35 million ounces per 
year as a fair sum^ we said that if we were going to transfer indirectly 
to the United States Silver as has been done in the recent transaction of 
^0 million ounces, that ought to be outside the agreement, and the 
Americans agreed to that, with the proviso that anything that we trans- 
ferred in that way plus what we sold in the market must not exceed 175 
million ounces. There was an over-all maximum of 175 million ounces 
put on all the transactions, but the addition of that clause was made 
entirely at our own request in order that we might have a little more 
latitude. What we had in mind was merely transactions of the same kind 
that took place last summer, and* as my Honourable friend has raised the 
point, I should like to remind the House that we disposed of 20 million 
ounces of silver last summer in order to enable the British Government 
to make that payment to the United States. The British Government 
^as under no obligation to buy that silver from us and we, as a matter 
•of fact, did a very good bargain with them, because we sold the silver at 
a price something like IJd. above the market price of the day. It was 
a completely independent transaction between us and the British Govern- 
ment out of which we benefited very very greatly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muhamma. 

Bural) : May I know whether the price of silver would have risen, 
had British Government gone to open market?' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If that sort of result had hap- 
pened, then that transaction would never have been carried through at all. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I am obliged to the Honourable the Fin- 
ance Member for the information and let me also congratulate him on the 
half penny improvement in the price of silver, but he has not enlightened us 
as to how the British Government made a profit at about 15 cents per 
ounce when w e got only a half penny ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The United States Government 
made a present to the British Government of 15 cents an ounce. They 
said, “We will accept this token payment on a certain basis". That had 
nothing to do with India. As far as we were concerned, w^e got an oppor- 
tunity to sell 20 million ounces at a price w^hich was l^d. above the 
market price. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Then the British Government, 1 expect, 
would have shared with us half the profits at least and not left us with a 
-half penny. 

An Honourable Member: A penny and a half-penny. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member may resume his speech after Lunch. The House stands 
adjourned till Half Past Two. 

the Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw"6 of the 

^ciook. ‘ 
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Ths Assembly re-assembled after Iiunch at Half l*ast Two of th® Glocky. 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn (Jhetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. Vidya Sagajr Pandya: Sir, when we adjourned fji* Lunch, I was 
just explaining? clause 6 of the agreement and I was requesting 
ourable the Finance Member to secure better terms in future if he could 
and not to be quite content with half-penny against 15 cents, made by the 
Jiritisli Government. 

Reverting to the agreement, the next clause I'elaies to Australia, 
Chiiiada and other countries and I need not speak anything about them 
though it may be noted in passing that China has been most liberal m 
the matter. Next comes India. Then there are other clauses relating 
to some kind of difference in the matter of ratification of the agreement 
by the respective Governments. I hope the other Governments will ratify 
the agreement and stick to it and we will not havo again here the sad 
sj)e(*tac]e of Japan and Germany who withdrew from the League of 
Nations. However. I will leave those things alone. 

* Now, Sir, there are roughly three advantages which are claimed for it. 
One of them is that if the international action is taken it will raise the 
world price of silver. So far, we have not seen any effect of it. Even if 
it does check the lowering of the value of silver in the future, it would be 
soTTiotliirijrr achieved and, to that extent, we might congratulate our 
Finance Momhor for the part he has played in this matter. But there 
is ene point which I wish to hnng to the notice of the IFouso and I 
would ask the ITononrablc the Finance Member to give ns some assur- 
ance on this matter. We arc supposed to have still a)»out 175 million 
ounces of fine silver or about 52 crores of rupees worth of currency silver. 
T.ot ns hope that this silver, when it is sold, will nrj he converted into 
storlin" seenritios. It mnst be used entirely in the acquisitic^n of gold to 
strengthen the position of India so that we may, in as near a future 
as possible, revert to the gold standard instead of remaining on the pre- 
sent silver standard linked to the mere paper emrenev of United Kingdom. 
The Hononrable the Finance Member has laid stress in the matter of 
investments and said that investments earn money while silver or gold 
do not earn anything, Rir, there is a limit to sneh iiivestnients and you 
cannot go on putting all your money in the sterling seenritics. We must 
look also to the safety and seenrity to inspire public confidenee. T am afraid, 
our Finance Member is developing the tendency of a haniya: he has 
become too much of a haniya. A haniya was asked whether he loved 
his son more or his monev more. He said he loved his monev more. He- 
wns then a-sked why? He replied: “The bov eanis onlv dnrin.e the day 
time while the money earns both day and night.*’ So, T am afraid, the 
Finance Member has eauerht that spirit and .he has begun to love interest 
so mneh that we are afraid that the white metal which India now 
possesses will be converted into mere paper. I would request the Finance 
Member to kindly give us nn assurance that whatever sales are effected the 
proceeds will go towards the acquisition of srold, because India would not 
like to l^^se a sinjrle ounce of silver to barter it for mere sterling securities, 
otherwise it would mean a surreptitious acceptance on our part of more* 
and abnormal proportion of British Government securities in either our* 
currency rescues or in other funds at the disposal of the Government. 
Sir, I do not know for how long I can speak mofe. ^ 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member can speak for five minutes more. 

Mr.. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The other point which I v^ ould like to make 
is this. Supposing under the agreement w-e are in a position to sell as 
much silver as we are allowed and even at a good rate, what would be 
its effect on the exchange market, that is to say, how will it affect the 
export value of Indian produce? That point has got to be taken into 
serious consideration. 

I would request the Finance Member to bear these matters in view and 
not to conveiii the silver into sterling securities. Let us hope that this 
agreement will be carried out in the letter as well as the sj)irit in which 
it was made. If an assurance is forthcoming that the sale proceeds of 
silver will not be conveited into sterling securities and that we will get 
full advantage of the sales and not hand over our Bilv(5r to other countnes 
to make such large profits, I will not stand in the way of the ratification 
of the agreement- 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham' 
madan Urban): Mr. President, if I intervene in this debate, it is neither to 
find fault with the Finance Member for having entered into this agreement, 
nor because I am in any peculiar position as a financial expert or an expert 
in bullion to give to this House any novel ideas on the subject; but it la 
merely to make clear to myself some aspects of this agreement and to 
put before the Honourable the Finance Member certain conditions with 
reference to the silver agreement that has been reached. 

I am aware that the World Economic Conference met under peculiarly 
difficult conditions. Those who try to mock at the World Economic Con- 
ference and its futility do an injustice to themselves, because they must 
realise that when 60 nations met and for the first time, to discuss ques- 
tions of extraordinary difficulty, questions which have baffled national 
Governments all over the world and questions \vhich for an international 
agreement must take many such conferences to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, it cannot be an easy matter to arrive at agreements. They do 
an injustice to themselves when they suggest that the World Economic 
Conference has proved an utter failure. T am not here as an apologist for 
the World Economic Conference or its activities. I have had nothing to 
do with it. But T think it is only fair to suggest that the Conference has 
at least done this thing, it has brought before the nations of the world the 
big problems which affect the wliole world and also the peculiar circum- 
stances which relate to different countries. In that educative way it has 
done its own work and those who are in the best position to judge on these 
matters have expressed the opinion that though the World Economic 
Conference has been adjourned, its educative value has been such that it 
is worthwhile repeating this attempt at World Economic Conferences under 
more favourable conditions and at a more psychological moment. This 
Resolution which the Honourable the Finance Member has moved embodies 
‘an agreement which is, if I may say so, a salvage of what has ay)parently 
been the wreck of the World Economic Conference; — ^this and the wheat 
agreement which has also been a subsidiary agreement of the World 
Economic Conference. What are the outstanding facts wdth reference to 
the silver agreement ? With reference to the silver agreement, the United 
States took a prominent part and with reference to the wheat agreement 
the Canadian Government, through its Prime Minister, Mr. Bennet, took 
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a prominent part. I think we should be ttiankful tot at least on tl^ 
question there has been some attempt at tryingi tp un^^tatod ^h o*hw a 
position and of coming to an agreement on peoulwrly' difficult problems. He*-- 
yarding the silver, agreement, to which I should like to confine my attention, 
the position is that every Government should report to the United States by 
the first April, 1934, that the agreement has been ratified by that Govern- 
ment. We are one of the very first countries as usual to ratify this 
agreement and we are going to report to the United States that we have 
flone so at a very early date. In all International Conferences it must be 
the experience of Members of this House that if India puts its signature, 
it stands by it and it is one of the earliest Governments to record its 
agreement and to ratify that agreement. Whether at the League of 
Nations or at the International Labour Conference or at other International 
Conferences, India’s position, as one who tries to keep to its word^ and 
to ratify that, stands very high and those who have partaken in International 
^Jonfcronccs will bear testimony to that fact. From that point of view also 
T think tlie House will be well advised to ratify this agreement. There is 
very often a tendency to repudiate delegates, a tendency not less so in 
India than in other countries. Whatever has been done by anybody else 
>cannot be done as well as if I were present there. 

Mr. B. Das: I never spoke in that sense if yo\i refer to me. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I can assure my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Das, that he was farthest from my thoughts when I was making 
this observation. That amount of self-confidence is a very good thing and 
I appreciate that, but I think at the sa^^^ time wo oncht to cultivate the 
snirit that where delegates go on behalf ol' a country and put their signature, 
to those International Agreements as far as possible, unless there are over- 
whelming re^asons to the contrary, the country, the Government and the 
Legislature should abide by that agreement and should ratify that agree- 
ment. From that point of view, I am glad that on this occasion at least, 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster is in the happy position that his act 
in signing the agreement has not been seriously questioned in any quarter 
of the House. 

Now, turning to the agreement itself, I should like enlightenment on one 
or two points which have puzzled me a little. Clause 2 of the agreement 
says: 


- That the Government of Australia, Canada, the United States, Mexico and Peru, 
during the existence of this agreement, shall not sell any silver, and shall also in the 
aggregate purchase, or otherwise arrange for withdrawing from the market, 35 million 
fine ounces of s'lver,” 


That IS exactly the amount which India is privileged to sell in any 
particular year. The clause further says that those countries should come 
to an internal agreement among themselves as to the quotas which they 
would allow to each of the other countries in buying back that silver. I 
should like to know if the Honourable the Finance Member has any 
mformation on this subject, whether any move has been made by those 
countries to come to a settlement on this allocation of the purchasing power 
countries. Very often these agreements are broken, because 
the subsidiary agreements that are necessary to confirm the main agreement 
Jjave not been come to. I have a faint reooUection that with reference to 
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iihe wheat agreement a loop-hole was left to’ the: Soviet Q<^vethment of 
comiiig to an uidependeiit agreement with refer^ce^ to the amoimt of wheat 
that it -could sell and this question has not been settled.' The Oanadian 
-peopid have felt that MrJ Bennet has not made a goo<i- bargain, because the. 
-essential factor for making that agreement valid, namely, a subsidiary 
agreement with the United States of the. Soviet Republic has not been 
-arrived at. I should like, therefore, to know if the Honourable the Finance 
Member is at all in a position to say whether . the subsidiary s.greement 
among the purchasing five nations has been arrived at. Another point 
^incillary to this to which I should like to draw the attention of the House 
is the fact which is at the conclusion of this memorandum. In para. 8, it 
is said: 

“Tf one or more of the Governments enumerated in Article 2 fail to ratify by the 
1st April, 1934, the agreement shall come into force at that date if the other Govern- 
ments mentioned in Article 2 which have ratified notify the other Governments whidi 
ratify that they are prepared to purchase, or cause to be withdrawn, in the aggregate 
the amount of silver mentioned in Article 2.” 

That is to say, if Australia, Canada, the United States, Mexico and 
Peru or one of these Governments or more than one withdraw from this 
and fail to come to the subsidiary agreement to which I have referred, it 
will nevertheless be open to the rest of the Governments to say that they 
shall absorb the whole of 35 million, and, therefore, this agreement may 
stand. It seems to me that before we offer our congratulations to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, we have to wait and see wli ether those two con- 
ditions precedent are properly satisfied, whether in the first place the five 
countries come to an agreement themselves and, in the second place, if 
any one of them or more than one failed, whether the other countries are 
prepared to carry on the obligation of absorbing 35 million ounces of silver 
which are on the market. My Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, very rightly 
pointed out that in the sale of silver, the investment of the proceeds 
should be of such a kind that it will not endanger the resources of the 
country. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to the fact that 
in the past few years there was a great deal of silver sold and that all of 
it was translated into gold bullion and, therefore, the country gained rather 
than lost by the transaction. I am not quite sure if I interpreted the 
Honourable the Finance Member rightly when he said that the purchase of 
silver was transformed into gold. I do not think he intended to say so. 
He could only have said, that part of it went towards the purchase of gold 
bullion and the other part was in sterling securities. I do not think it is 
possible to differentiate between that amount which went for the purchase 
of gold reserves and that amount which was locked up in sterling reserves. 
Various transactions of the Government of India have resulted in a certain 
amount of gold reserves being kept in London for us and in a certain 
amount of sterling reserves; which portion of it was from silver sale 
proceeds and which from other sources, it is not possible to say. It 
appeared again from the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
that we had suffered no loss at all ’when England went off the gold 
standard. I do not think it is a prefectly accurate statement. Obviously 
at the time when England went off the gold standard on the 11th 
September, 1931, we had both gold reserves and sterling reserves. So far as 
gold reserves were ooncemed, we were not affected by England going off 
the gold standard. We had a certain amount of sterling reserves and the 
complaint of the people of this country is that with reference to that 
vve had a sharp fall in our assets. Now, let me explain that position a 
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littls mora clearly. Before Bngland went oiff the gold standard, thare .watt' 
no difference whether we h6d gold reserves or sterling reserves, ~they were 
of the same value. The pound being pegged on to gold it did not matter; 
whether the pound sterling was paper money or gold currency. In fact 
there was no difference at all, because every pound represented the same 
amount of gold worth. Now, the moment England, went off the. gold 
standard, the sterling depreciated by 25 per cent. The result of that was that 
whereas the gold reserves kept up their old value and we did not suffer, to 
the extent that we had sterling reserves we immediately had a depreciation 
of 25 per cent, in the value of the reserves that we had built up in London: 
That is the complaint of those who say that it was not right that we should 
have maintained sterling reserves at that date. There is no doubt 
that by England going off the gold standard the extent of the 
reserves which were held by India in sterling depreciated by 25 
per cent, and my friend, Mr. Pandya, rightly suggests that at 
the present moment or on any future occasion, when silver is sold> 
we should keep the proceeds in such a manner that it may not 
depreciate. But 1 have a doubt in following up the suggestion which in 
my personal capacity I should like to express. If the suggestion is that gold 
Should be purchased from the proceeds of any future sales of silver I 
am not quite sure whether we arc in a better position than if “we were to 
invest in sterling. Today gold stands in exactly the same position 
as sterling. It fluctuates from day to day and perhaps vve may be 
paying much too heavy a price at the present moment in buying gold. 
The action of the United States has unduly increased the price of gold at 
the present moment. . It must be a better prophet than even the Finance 
Member who can say that this price of gold will be kept up for any length 
of time. If, therefore, we invest in gold, what will be the result? A 
few years hence, that gold, as wo all hope, will get back to normal 
standards. Therefore, while I feel this difficulty that I am unable to 
deflnitcly state whether the proceeds should be in gold or sterling, I venture 
to think that, human nature being what it is, there is a feeling among 
many of us that perhaps, after all is said and done, with all the vagaries 
and variations of the gold level, it may be better to have it in gold rather 
than ill any other form of security. That hania feeling, an overdose of 
which my friend rightly deprecated, I think acts in many of us; and, from 
that point of view, T think it is right to suggest that with all these factors 
the point must be kept in mind at least by Government that perhaps to a 
certain extent gold reserves are a safer investment than sterling reserves 
notwithstanding the loss on interest. 

Now, Sir, ihero is only one other point that I should like to refer to 
ill the short time at my disposal. This agreement refers to sale to a Gov- 
ernment on hclialf oi payment of war debts to the United States of a 
certain amount of silver. And as this question has been raised pointedly 
by my friend, Mr. Pandya, and has been to a certain extent explained by 
tlio Finance Meml)i?r» 1 should like to place a point of view for the consi- 
deration not of the Finance Member, but of those in higher authority than 
himself. Now, we all know that whereas fiscal autonomy is said to have 
been given to this country and the views of the Government of India 
generally prevail on fiscal matters, financial autonomy has not been 
given to this country. The Finance Member has a great deal of discre- 
tion; the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Government of India has got 
enormous powers, but I think it is common knowledge that there comes, 
a. stage when the (’hancellor of the Exchequer of* the Government ofr 
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India is bound to carry out what is dictated to him from above. Financial 
matters are still controlled from Whitehall and from London and, there- 
• fore, the Finance Member of the Government of India has not got financial 
autonomy. Now comes my proposition. The . Government of India sold 
at 36 cents or thereabouts and the Government of England sold that 
very silver back to the United States at 50 cents. My Honourable friend 
suggests that the United States made a present of 15 cents to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. I do not think that is a fairly accurate way of 
describing it, because throughout these transactions which I followed with 
some little care, I do not think the United States held out a sort of bonus 
to Great Britain for this transaction. Now, Sir, I was on the question 
that the Government of India and India, therefore, have not got financial 
aiitonomy. The })Osition of India in financial matters with reference to 

Great Britain is merely this. Great Britain is the trustee, India is the 

cestui que trust. I ask my Honourable friend to i oiiault his colleague, 
the Leader of the House, and he will tell him that there is only one 
phrase, and not a very elegant phrase, which is known to lawyers, when 
a trustee conducts an operation on behalf of the cestui gue trust and 
pockets the profit. I do not want to blame the Government of India or 
even the India Offic<3 in this respect. A knowledge of tlic working of the 
India Office and of the personalities who are behind these things leads 
me to hesitate before saying that either the Government of India or the 
India Office did not fight for the Indian cause and did not suggest that 
the full amount of tlie profit which thf3y were making should be trans- 
ferred. to India. But I think this is a case of the Governmont of Great 

Britain over-riding both India Office and the Governmont of India, and 
though this is a fact wliich has already been accomplislied, I venture to 
bring forward a discussion to this subiect, because f believe that it is 
still o])en to the many good friends in England, parlicnlnrly in the House 
of Commons, to raise this issue and to sec that justice is done to India. 
During the past few months that I was in England I was im]irossed by 
one fact that there were many in England who were “friends of the 
masses of India*' as opposed to the agitators, the intelligentsia like myself 
and many of my colleagues hero. There are “friends of the masses** who 
have appeared before tlic Joint Select Committee and said that they 
^ill do everything possible to preserve the condition of the masses, to 
improve their condition, and to shed their last drop ef blood to see that 
the masses were not exploited, I know that there are good friends like 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Lloyd. (Laughter.) I do not think 
that it is a nicattcr for ridicule fit all. These claim to he sincere friends 
on behalf of the masses and I hope that my words will travel tf> London 
and these reports will be read by these gentlemen there and they will 
raise tins question in the House of Commons and ask the British Goveni- 
ment how they exploited India on this occasion and pocketed quietly the 
15 cents profit on every ounce of silver that they bought from this country 
and how, when they were trustees of the Indian masses, they could have 
pocketed this amount. Tlu^ Honourable the Finance Member was rather 
naive when he said that this was the market price and, if they got more 
than the market price, what is there to complain about ? I do not think 
Ke has put himself in a fair position in that respect. If this were bought 
outside the British Dominions, nobody w’ould have any quarrel at all 
with it, but having bought it from India and having bought it in circum- 
stances where India had no option, there is a clause in one of the Acts 
well known to lawyers wlU're they say that when one man is in a position 
to dominate and the other mafl has no alternative but to obey, there is 
Qfily one* kind of influence that It can bo Called,— I say it quite confidently 
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tliat on financial matters the B,riti8h Government is in a positicm to doxnipat^^ 
the will of the Goyernfiient of India, and, whatever Sir George Schiuster^ 
opinions may be» he if» not in a position to at^nd o,ut against that. If .in 
those circumstances this transaction has been carried out, and if the 
result is that a 15 cent profit over every ounce has been added to the? 
British Treasury, that is something which at least on the floor of this 
House Members should protest against. And I venture to hope that I 
have the whole-hearted sympathy if not the avowed approval . of . the 
Finance Member and every Member on the Treasury Benches when I say 
that in this transaction India has been let down; that while it is perfectly 
true that if Great Britain had gone to the open market and bought it 
elsewhere, she would have got it for the same price and even cheaper and 
we would have no room to complain, still the transaction, being what it 
is and the relationship between the two parties being notoriously what it 
is, I say tliat Great Britain does not come out in dazzling colours out of 
this transaction and Great Britain has not discharged , the trust over which 
eloquent tributes have been paid by many members of the House of 
Commons and the .hlouse of Lords. And I venture to hope that this 
somewhat belated protest will not fall on deaf ears, and steps will be 
taken by which the bania share, as my friend, Mr. Pandya, said, of 
fifty — fifty of the profits may be allotted as between Great Britain and 
India* and we may have a communication from the Government of Great 
Britain in January next that they have reconsidered the position, and 
that out of the profits that they have made we have been credited with 
60 per cent. As I said, I am not making any charges either against the 
Gbvernroent of India or even against the India Office. In this matter it 
is the Government of Great Britain and the superior wisdom of the 
Treasury which is omnipotent in many respects, — except in regard to the 
Bank of England and the masterful Governor of the Bank of England, — 
which has prevailed and I venture to hope that my remarks and the 
opinions of the House will be carried to the authorities above, and that 
belated justice will be done to this country. Sir, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I will take the opportunity 
2 p of replying to deal with one or two points which have been 
raised by my Honourable friend who has just spoken. As it 
is still fresh in my memory, I should like to reply at once on the point 
that he has miule about that particular silver transaction. I really think 
that my Honourable friend, although I must say that he has done his 
utmost to be fair in this matter, has to some extent misrepresented the 
position. The position really was this: the United States, as all Honour- 
able Members know,, was itself in a very difficult position about this war 
debt payment. They have their own public opinion to consider in the 
United States, and although I think I am right in saying that a great 
many leading men in the United States would be only too glad to get 
the war debts question out of the way once and for all, they have to 
consider the public opinion of their own country. On that occasion they 
had to make some sort of arrangement about the payment of an install 
ment of the war debt, and they said : “We will not ask you for your full 
due: we will take a token payment:, so that you do noi'go into default : 
and we shall not. be asked te coniTone a default ,v but We Will merely 
you to rnske a token pa vrrrent which- represents 'only a' veiw ^smalr per-' 
centage cif what is due from '.you ’They ^hen 8ai«r : v. “ We*’ Will teke that ■ 
token payment to be 10 million dollars, and, if you like to pay us in silver. 
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we will value the silver at .50: cents an puiicaV. And as the price of 
silver at the time was really only — let us say— about three-fourths of that 
fij^re; tfrhat it reall^^ amounted to was that they said : “We will take a 
tbkto payment which is .really the equivalent of 7^' inillion dollars". It 
was merely a way of putting it when they said “You give us silver at 
fifty cents an ounce". They ha<i certain reasons for taking it in that 
fonh. 1 think it had certain advantages to them from the point of view 
of public opinion on their side, because the silver interests carry a certain 
amount of weight, and taking silver in that way, I should imagine, was 
favourably received by those particular interests. But it is not ffidr to. 
say that the British Government took advantage of that opportunity to sell 
20 million ounces at 50 cents, an ounce : they merely used silver as a 
vehicle for making a certain token payment. In those circumstances they 
had then to consider where they could acquire the silver at a reasonable 
price without artificially disturbing the market in a way whicli would have 
done nobod.\ any good, and they started negotiations with the Government 
of India. Now, I am in the happy position of being able to disclaim any 
credit for this particular transaction, because I happened to be at sea at 
the time and I knew nothing about it until it was all over: so personally 
I can speak in an entirely disinterested way about it; but I did hear when 
I got to London precisely what happened. The Treasury asked somebody 
from the India Office to go round to see them and said: “Look here: 
we can get out of this token payment by handing over 20 million ounces 
of silver: are you prepared to do a deal with us?" The India Office said: 
“Yes. We are quite prepared to do a deal, but we have got the whip- 
hand of you and we are certainlv not going to sell to you at the present 
market price : we are going to take advantage of this and do a good bit of 
business for ourselves". And they asked for certain terms. The Treasury 
absolutely refused and they came to loggerheads about it and eventually 
the Secretary of State himself went to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
about it; and it was arranged between those two persons — ^that was not 
the relation between a trustee and the cestui que trust — ^you had the 
Secretary of State representing the interests of India and fighting hard for 
those interests as an independent party dealing with a representative of 
the British Government — and I do ask Honourable Members to appreciate- 
that when cases of that kind arise — ^I have seen a good many of them — 
those who represent India’s interests in London do fight very hard indeed* 
for those interests regardless of the interests of the British Government, of 
which the Secretary of State happens for the time being to be also a 
member. Now, there were various features in that agreement some 
of which I cannot disclose, but it was in fact a much more favourable 
agreement even than it looked on the surface. One particular feature 
was that, as it was rather anticipated that, when the news of this payment 
was published, it would have a stimulating effect on the price of silver, 
the India Office got a term put in the agreement that, if the price of silver 
went UT) within the next fortnight, it was to be added to the price which 
we had got. Therefore, in every way, I do think it is fair to say that 
our representatives in London drove a very good bargain and a very 
reasonable bargain; and if you admit that it was in our interests to self 
silver at all, if you accept that policy, then they took advantage of that 
opportunity to get the last penny that they could squeeze out of the 
British Government over it. I hope my Honoumblo friend will take what 
I have said at its full value. I can assure him that as a business transac- 
tion India’s interests were really well looked after, and to talk about ar 
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profit of 15 cents being made by the British Government is really to mis- 
represent this transaction, which was nothing more than at its highest a 
token payment. Now, that is the position on that particular matter. 

My Honourable friend is quite right when he said that India is the 
first country to ratify this agreement. I find that no other Government 
has yet taken any action, but I understand that the United States will 
take early action on this matter. 

Then my Honourable friend asked for information as to how far the 
various countries had gone in reaching agreement as to how the 35 million 
ounces was to be divided up between them. I have not got my notes 
that 1 took ill T^ondon with rne, and T dare say it would not be right for 
me to disclose the figures as to the quotas of the various countries, but 
I can tell my Honourable friend that they had already actually settled how 
the amount was to be divided up while they were still engaged on these 
negotiations in London; and concurrently with his talks with us Senator 
Pittman was carrying on negotiations with the other countries to settle 
their various quotas. Of course in all cases there is a chance that a 
particular Government may not ratify. T may tell my Honourable friend 
that apart from the United States which will take a v(^ry large proportion 
of the total, the next most important country was Mexico, and the other 
countries combined were not bound to take more tlian a comparahvely 
small amount. The agreement, as my Honourable friend lias noted, con- 
tains a provision that if any particular country does not ratify and take 
up its agreed quota, then the agreement may still hold good if some 
other country stops in to take over what it has refused. T think it Is 
fair to regard tliis agreement mainly as one made between India on the 
one side and the Thiitt^d States on tlu^ other, and T have every confidence 
that the Ignited States (government is going to see this thing through, 
whatever the other countries may do. 

Then, niv TTonourahle friend took up the point which I had made as 
regards tluj value .rf the silver wliicli wc had sold. T said that if we 
wore comparing the prices which we realised in the past with the prices 
that are realisable today, one ought really to lake into account the fact that 
over 11 millions that were realised wore realised before the 20th September, 
1931, wlien a ])Ound sterling was worth the origine.l quantity of gold: whereas 
today the - pound sterling is only worth about 66 per cent, of that same 
quantity of gold. If, of course, we had put the proceeds into sterling, 
then the fact that. we had sold at an earlier date w'ould have made no 
difference; but I said T think tvc can fairly claim that a part of the 
proceeds of the silver sales was balanced by the acquisition of gold, 
because in the period during wbieb we liad realised about 11 millions- 
sterling, we had actually acquired about lOi crores worth of gold. I did 
not wish to push the argument fnrtlier than that, because as my friend quite 
rightly nointed out,, it is impossible to say exactly what wont to bnv that 
gold, whether it was the proceeds of silver sales or whether it was sterling 
funds which wo raised in other ways, but T think it is fair to point out 
that we strengthened our gold resources by 101 crores before S^ptfeniber, 
1931, and, as against that, wc had realised silver to the valOe 6f about 11. 
million sterling. 

, Now, bir, my friend then went on to deal with the wav in which 
assets should be held, and he mr^de the point that v;h.''n‘ sterling xveAt* 
off gold, we did, in fact, suffer a loss of something like 30 per deitt.' 
on all our sterling holdings. I think that is hardly a fair way of putting 
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the matter. When you are considering what kind of assets you ought 
to hold, you must at the same time consider what are your liabilities. If 
vour liabilities are in terms of sterling, then only assets which you 
can hold against those liabilities, which do not involve any speculative 
risks, are sterling assets. If you hold gold against your sterling liabilities, 
you may make a profit in gold in terms of sterling, but you may also 
make a loss, and, from the currency point of view, as long as we are on 
the sterling basis, the only currency resources we can hold which do 
not carry speculative risks are sterling assets. But it goes further than 
that; we have to consider hot only the currency position and our obli- 
gations as the currency authority, but we have to consider the position 
of the Government and the country as a whole. Now, India is a country, 
which, as we all know, has a large amount of external obligations, external 
debt, both public and private, and I think it is probably correct to say that 
99 per cent, of that external debt is in terms of sterling. Now, my 
friend has said that when sterling went off gold, we incurred an effective 
loss of something like 25 or 30 per cent, on our sterling holdings, but if he 
puts the matter in that w«ay, then I would say to him that at the same time 
we really obtained 25 or 30 per cent, profit on about 350 million of our 
sterling obligations. Tict us say that we were holding something like 35 
millions of sterling securities in our currency reserves in September, 1931, 
and that because sterling depreciated by 30 per cent., we had an effective 
loss then of something like 12 million expressed in terms of gold. 1 would 
ask my friend to take into account on the other side that we also reduced 
the burden in terms of gold of our external debt by something like 120 
millions in terms of gold on the same day, and that is a very important 
consideration. When Honourable Members think and talk about currency, 

I would ask them to remember that it so happens — and we are very 
fortunate in that respect, — it so happens that our obligations, both in 
regard to currency and debt, are all in terms of sterling, and therefore 
if the value of sterling depreciates, the burden of our debt is thereby 
lightened, and if wo hold sterling assets in our reserves, then even though 
their value in terms of gold may be reduced, the gain may be far greater, 
from the lightening of the load of indebtedness which lies upon us. Those, 
Sir, I think, are all the points with which I deal now. 

My friend from Madras, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, who spoke before, 
asked for some assurance that the proceeds of the sales of silver would 
actually be invested in gold. Well, Sir, this House may have an oppor- 
tunity to express its view on our policy for dealing with surplus silver 
stocks if it desires to discuss the proposals which w'e put before the Joint 
Select Committee on trie Reserve Bank Bill in regard to this matter, 
where we have proposed the creation of a special reserve fund which we 
describe by the name of the silver redemption fund. If that fund is 
established, then, of course, it will be for Government to invest any pro- 
ceeds of silver which is sold in a manner which at the time appears to 
be likely to bo the most safe and the most profitable. What that manner 
will be must depend on the circumstances of the time. 

My friend, the Leader of the Independent Party, is quite right when 
he says, to invest in gold at present is for us in India a highly speculative 
transaction. On the other hand, he is equally right in saying that in 
India there is a verv strong sentiment, and that public confidence would be 
increased if our gold holdings were made larger. I think that is a factor 
which, even from a business point of view, ought to be taken into account 
and. no doubt, will be taken into account by Government: but, bevond 
that, I could not possibly go at present. And when my friend scoffs at 
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the bania sentiment and the hania spirit, I would usk him to remember 
that it is our duty, the duty of us who are responsible for Government 
finance, to do business in the best way that we can, and where we see 
a chance of making profits, to make those profits; but, on the other 
hand, we quite agree that Government is nob essentially a profit eaming^ 
undertaking and that the safety of the country's resources must always 
come first. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

‘*That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that ho do 
ratify the ^Memorandum of Heads of Agreement entered into by the Delegates of 
India, China and Spain as holders of large stocks or users of silver, and of Australia, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico and Peru as principal producers of silver,, at the 
Monetaiy and Economic Conference held in London, in July 1933*.’' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 23rd November, 1933. 
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The Assembly piet in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharo 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

ojr Saboj Banjan Aohabya, a PiiTENu XN the Deolt Detention 

Camp. 

1120. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: With reference to the reply to parts (m) and (n) 
of my starred question No. 171, dated the 29th August. 1933, will the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Home Department be pleased to state 
whether any decision has since been arrived at by the Government of Bengal 
in regard to the home internment of detenu Saroj Ranjan Acharya 
lodged in Deoli Detention Camp? If so, will he be pleased to stale the 
purport of the decision? 

The Honourable Sir Berry Baig: No decision has yet l>een reached. 

Death of Sailbs Chandra Chattebjee in the Deoli Detention Camp. 

1121. *Mr, S. G. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that detenu Sailes Chandra 
Chatterjee, son of Bisweswar Chatterjee, pleader, Comilla, who has recently 
been transferred from Hijli to Deoli Detention Camp, expired suddenly in 
the Detention Camp? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state; 

(i) when did he die? 

(ii) from what disease was he suffering and for what period? 

(c) When was the news of his death communicated to his relations? 
Were the relations informed of the cause of his death and, if not, why 
not? 

(d) Is it a fact that a few days before his death he wrote to his relations 
*that he was all right? 

(e) Who treated him during his illness? 

(f) Why intimation was not given to his relations about the serious condi- 
tiou of his illness? 

(p) What Tvas the general condition of his health at Hijli? 

(h) Why was he transferred from Bengal? 

(i) Were there not other similar cases where the news of the serious 
illness of detenus was not conveyed to their relations and death was 
announced suddenly? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), (b) and (e). The detenu died in 
the jail hospital on October 17, from malignant tertian malaria. The 
attack bcffan on October 14th^ when the Sub-Assistant Surgeon saw the 
patient and prescribed for him. The Assistant Surgeon was colled in on 
the morning of October 16, and the same evening the patient was removed 
to hospital. The Medical Officer himself was in charge cl the case from 
the time when the patient was admitted to the hospital. 

(c) Immediately after the detenu’s death the District Magistrate of 
Oomilla was asked by telegram to inform his father. 

(d) This is quite probable, as the attack of malaria commenced only 
on the evening of the 14th. 

(/) There was no reason to anticipate a fatal end to the illness. 

(g) While at Hijli this detenu suffered from occasional attacks of 
malaria which were followed by weakness and some loss of weight. Apart 
from this his health w^as normal. 

(h) His transfer from Bengal was made because he was an important 
member of the terrorist party and his presence was considered a menace 
to the province. 

(f) I am not aware of the cases to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitara: Is it a fact that fever subsided entirely on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, hut that intravenous iniection was given at 9 o’clock 
within an hour and a half after which he died? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think I must ask the Honourable 
Member to give me notice of that. I have got a fairly detailed report 
of the symptoms^ but I cannot give him an answer at once on a detailed 
point! like that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member please refer to my 
question, part (r), where T wanted to know the causes of his death? I 
find nothin? in the Honourable Member’s answer in respect c* that part 
of the question. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The cause of his death was malignant 
tertian malaria. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government explain why, when his brother 
wanted to know the nature of the treatment and what ricd^eines were 
applied, there was no reply from the Superintendent of the Jail? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Where was his brother? 

Mr. S« 0. Mitra: The detenu’s brother? He was at Comilla, in 
his own residence. He wrote to the Superintendent of the Jail to know 
the nature of the disease, what treatment he had,— oil the details. But 
no replv was given by the Superintendent of the Jail, and all attempts 
bv a neighbour of bis, who is also a detenu, to t/ive information were 
stopped by the censor so that it was impossible for this gentleman to 
unde>^+and, whether the detenu had proper treatment before he died in 
the jail. 
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TBie Honourable Sir Harry Haig; I have no information about that, 
but I understand that the facts were perfectly well known in the jail and 
that no complaints, I think I am right in saying, were made by his friends 
;about the treatment, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra; Are not Government aware that on the morning of 
the 17th the fever subsided, intravenous injection was givi'u at 9 and he 
died at 10-30? Is it not suspicious that the drug itself was poison and, 
being old medicine, was not in proper condition otherwise the man who 
had his fever down in the morning and had had only three days fever died 
all of a sudden within an hour and a half? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: He had a very high temperature. I 
think possibly it had fallen on the morning of the 17th, but, 1 am afraid, 
if the Honourable Member wants detailed information on points like that, 
I must ask him to give me notice. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that he had fever on the 14th October 
ajb night, on the 15th October his fever was 105 degrees and that he was 
not taken to hospital? On the 16th his fever varied from 103 to 106 
degrees and then he was taken to hospital. At night a purgptive 
was given and there was a sudden fall of temperature. On ' the 
17th morning he had no fever and quinine intravenous injection was given 
at 9 o'clock, and he died sometime after 10. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: All I can say is that we have had a 
full medical report which has been forwarded on by the Superintendent of 
the Jail and the Chief Commissioner and that they are fully satisfied that 
the treatment was adequate and skilful. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that Government hfive no objection to 
give a copy of that report for the satisfaction of his relations that he was 
properly treated and that he died a natural death? What is the objection? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I will certainly ask the Chief Com- 
missioner whether details cannot be furnished to his relatives. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I tell the Honourable Member that the detenu's 
brother, Paresh Chandra Chatterjee, telesraphed to the Superintendent, 
Deoli Jail, to send his fever chart and also the particulars of the medicine 
applied and the causes forcing application of an intravenous quinine iniec- 
tion, but that no reply has been received as yet. I am also told, “whole 
paragraph or the lines containing description of the nature of his illness 
has been erased by the authorities, and permission has been refused to send 
the ashes and skiill bone to us''. Can Government explain why there is 
so much anxiety to hush up these matters when there is a legitimate 
grievance ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T do not think that there is anv kind 
of anxiety to hush up anvthin.qr. I have already assured the Honourable 
Member that I will ask the Chief Commissioner whether reasonable details 
cannot be communicated to the relatives. 

A 2 
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Dt« Ziauddin Ahmad: Did bhe report mention that the deceased had no- 
temperature cpa the morning of Ae 17th ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, certainly not. The fever had 

not disappeared; it was lower, F understand, on the morning of thfi 17th. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Apart from asking the Superintendent as to whether 
reasonable details could be furnished to relatives of the deceased in this 
particular ease, will Government consider the desirability of adopting a 
general rule that, wlienevor deaths take place of detenus, sufficient details 
8hf)uld, as a matter of fact, be given to the relatives, so that there may 
not be any necessity of our having to put so many questions in the Ftonse 
for eliciting information? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I will certainly make that suggestion 
to the (’’hief Commissionor. 

Sardar Sant Singh : In view of the allegations which were made in the 
(piestions by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, may I know whether any 
inquest was held on the body of the deceased after his death? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: !fes, a post-mortem was held. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May T know what was the result of the font- 
7nnrtem? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Tt was to (confirm the diagnosis that 
he had died of malaria. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: By whom was the post -m art imt examination held? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T presume by the medical officer. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Ts it the saine man who treated him? 

The Honourable Sir Iforry Haig: Yes, no doubt, the medical officer who 

is in charge of the medical arrangements for the jail. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: There is always a chart showing the patient’s 
condition and that must be in the office of the medical officer. Will that 
also be placed on the table, or will information be given with regard to it 
to the relatives? 


fPhe Honourabi# Sir Harry Haig: T do not think it is necessary to 
place any thing on the table of the House. I have already stated that I 
will ask the Chief Commissioner to communicate reasonable details to the 
relatives. 

Mr. B. Sitaramara}u: Will Government consider the desirability of 
having the post-mortem conducted by a person other than the person who 
treated the patient? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, certainly not. 
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lir. B. Sitiiraiaii^: Whjr? 

Mwi BkntOitfaUe Sfir ttkriy ttat^t 1 do not understand the point of the 
eugfgestion. 

lb. B. Sltaiamaxaju : i was saying that it is desirable to have the 
poat-mortem conducted by a person other than the one who had been 
treating the patient. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 cannot agree to the suggestion which 
appears to underlie the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I put a supplementary question? Will the 
Home Member take steps to give the same publicity to the facts in 
regard to this case that is being given to the questions that are asked, 
which contain inferences and allegations? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member, I take it, 
refers to the suggestion that the detenu died on account of some injection 
given to him. 1 will certainly see that that point is inquired intD definitely 
iind a statement is made on the subject. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Were the -relatives of the expired man 
informed of the illness before his death? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already answered that ques- 
tion. There was no icason to anticipate that the illness would end fatally, 
and they were not informed beforehand. 


Rbtubnchment of certain Classes of Officers in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

1122. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the number of (i) gazetted officers, (ii) Telegraph 
Masters and (iii) Telegraphists, retrenched as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason for not giving effect to the recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Government have not 
yet taken action on the recommendations of the Telegraph Establishment 
Enquiry Committee of 1932-33, as it was considered desirable to allow 
ample time for the re])resentative telegraph service organisations to submit 
their views which have only recently been received. 

Etr. Lalchand NaValrai: Have any new entrants been taken in this 
Department since the report of the Retrenchment Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no doubt that the reply to 
my Honourable friend’s question is in the negative, but I cannot give him 
oIRiand An absolutely definite assurance on the point. 
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Nrw Soalb ov Pay of thb Gazetted Posthastebs. 

1123. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Govemment be pleased to state whether 
tie new scale oi pay of the gazetted Postmasters, vie., Es. 240 — 600.. 
includes two grades of Es. 250 — 350 and Es. 350 — 650? If so, will Govem- 
ment be pleased to state what will be the number of those appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: The new scale of pay of Es. 240— 
600 is for gazetted postmascers and replaces the scale of Es. 350 — 650. 
It does not include the existing scale of Es. 250—350 for non-gazetted 
Postmasters. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Income from Sale of Postage Stamps and Booking of Teleg rams ^ 

1124. ’Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) the total income from sale of postage stamps from the 1st April,. 

1933 to the 30th September, 1933 and from the 1st April,. 

1931, to the 30th September, 1931; and 

(ii) th(i total income of booking of telegrams during the periods 

mentioned in part (i)? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (i) The total income from the sale 
of postage stamps during the period from the 1st April, 1933, to 30th 
September, 1933. was Es. 3,88,97,00r», while that during the same period 
of 1931 was Es. 3,78,39,000. . 

(ii) As telegrams booked in India are paid for both in postage stamps 
and in cash, absolutely accurate figures for portions of a financial year 
arc not available. The estimated apptoxlmate amounts of telegiapli mes- 
sage revenue for the same periods of 1983 and 1931 were Es. 95,86,000* 
and Es. 92,99,000 respectively. 

Amount credited to the Posts and Telegraphs Department on account 
OF Pensionary Charges. 

1125. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
amount has been credited to the Posts and Telegraphs Department on 
account of pensionary charges which have been reduced from 8*2 per 
cent, to 7’5 per cent, with retrospective effect from the year 1925-26, but* 
which was charged at 8*2 per cent, in previous years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: A total sum of Es. 24,49,680 was 
credited to the Posts and Telegraphs Department on account of overpay- 
ments of pensionary contributions, in respect of the six years 1925-26 to 
1930-31 and the consequential decrease in the debit of interest. The 
reduction in the rate also led to a saving of Es. 5,46,027 in the accounts 
for 1931-32. 

Claim of the Telegraph Department against Railways fob Rent oF' 

Telegraph Wires. 

1126. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
action has been taken to settle the claim of the Telegraph Department 
against Railways for rent on account of Telegraph wires? 

(b) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The claim preferred by the Posta 
and Telegraphs Department against the Railway Department was discuseedt 
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at a meeting held on the 8th May, 1933, between the representatives of 
the two Departments and certain tentative decisions were reached. One 
of these decisions was that the Posts and Telegraphs Department should 
undertake a recalculation of the rent on the basis of the latest available 
figures. These calculations are being made and after they have been 
completed the question will be fui*ther discussed with the Bail way Board. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member lay a copy of the* 
result of the discussion before the Assembly or in the Library? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The discussions are purely inter- 
departmental. 

.Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am referring to the final decision when it is 
arrived at. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: When a decision has been arrived 
at, it should certainly be possible to communicate it in some form to the 
House. 

MonthtjY Deductions made by Goveenment from the Pensions of the 
Civil Pensioners who had commuted a Portion op their Pensions. 

1127. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether among the civil pensioners who had commuted a portion 

of their pensions there have been cases where the monthly 
deductions from their pensions have been made by Govern- 
ment even after the full amounts of commutation received 
by the pensioners had been paid back by w'ay of those 
deductions ; 

(b) whether cases exist where the amounts paid back to Government 

by pensioners have not only equalled the amounts of commuta- 
tion advanced to them but have also exceeded them; 

(c) if so, whether Government have considered the hardship thua 

caused to the pensioners; 

(d) whether they are aware that the Ceylon Government have 

recently afforded relief to their pensioners in similar 
circumstances ; 

(e) whether some of the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 

pensioners in the Madras Presidency have memorialised the 
Government of India to restore to them the full pension 
sanctioned at the time of retirement where the full amounts 
of commutation have been paid back, and to issue orders to 
refund to each pensioner the excess paid by him over and 
above the amount of commutation received by him'; 

(/) if such memorials have been received, whether Govermneiil 
propose to issue favourable orders thereon? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (b) and (c). It is quite 
possible that there are cases of Government servants who have commuted a 
portion of their pension living longer than was allowed for in the actuarial 
calculations on which the commutation was based. In such cases it is 
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possible that a pansionei- id ultimately the lofier by having ob^mutfed a 
portion of his pension but there can be no question of ha^shtp to hiift 
because commutation is purely voluntary. On the other hand, there are 
many cases of persons who have commuted a portion of their pension dying 
much sooner than was allowed for in the calculations and in such cades 
(Government is the loser. Tt is not strictly speaking cOrnt^ct to Say that 
(iovernmeiit make monthly deductions from the pensions of those retired 
(jovernmcnt officials who commute a po}*tion of their pensions. The 
position is that such officers decide of their own free will to accept the 
(jon cession of giving u]) a portion of thc-ir pension and receiving instead a 
capitalised lump sum payinciit. TJio transaction so far as that portion of 
the pension is concerned is completed when the commutation is sanctioned 
and the amount paid. 

(d) (lovi'rinnent have no definite? infoniuiiion in the matter. 

(e) and (/). Memorials on the subject were received and rejected. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the amount of coititnu- 
tation is recouped by the (lovcrnmoiit in i-he course of a fixed period and 
that the.re is no interest thereafter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I have no information 
w hich would enable me to answer uiy Honourable friend. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What justiheatiou is there for Government 
reducing the pension even after the whole of the commutation amount has 
been recovered? 


The Honorable Sir Oeoige Schuster: I have already explained to my 
Honourable friend that there is no question of paying a reduced pension. 
When an official desires to commute, he gives up a portion of his pension 
of his own free will and, in place of that, he receives a lump sum payment. 


Rktirkmknt of okbtain DnpuTjr Assistant Contbollubs of Militaby 

AcnOONTS BEFOBB THEY ATTAINED THE AgB OF 66. 

Aggarwal: (a) With reference to the statement 
niade by tlie Honourable the Finance Member that it was not the policy 
of (Tovermnimt to retire those officers who had not attained the age of 66, 
hut had irudeved SIO years service, is it a fact lhat certain Deputy Assistant 
Oontro.lers of Military Accounts have been forced bv the Military 

*0 SO ott loave preparatory to retirement before they 
attained the age of 66? •' 

(b) Is It also a f^t that the above order has not uniformally been 
niade applicnble to nil officers, and that there are still some men who have 
completed their 30 years .service but have not been forced to go? 

(c) Is d a f^,t that those men who have been ordered to go did not 

irssSn” i'ettrr ^ “■ 

(d) Is It a fact that those officers have not been granted emv gratuity 

or traveUing expenses back to their places of residence, iti Jis^uenM 
of their having been forced to retire before time? ^ 
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(e) if s6, is it propoieA to componsAte them to make up their monetary 
Joss, keeping in view that these officers had taken up insurance policies 
Tnaturing at the age of 55, and have liabilities to meet towards the pay- 
ment of premia upto that age? If so, how? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Certain officers of the category 
mentioned have been required to retire under the orders of the Government 
of India with reference to Note 1 to Article 465-A, Civil Service Begula- 
tions. 

yh) Yes; these retirements were not in pursuance of any general policy 
but were carried out for special reasons in each case. 

(o) The fact is as stated in the first, part of the question, but this does 
not justify the inference in the second part. 

(d) Yes. 

{e) As these officers were retired under the provisions of Note 1 to 
Article 466- A, Civil Service llegulations, they have no claim to any special 
compensation. 

1 

IKBIOBTBDNESS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PRINTING AND STATIONERY, 

North Western Railway, Lahore. 

1129. •Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Are Government aware that there is in 
the employment of the North Western Railway an officer who is Superin- 
tendent of Printing and Stationery at Lahore, and who has been incurring 
large debts for which attachments against his salary h^ve been made by 
civil courts? 

(b) Are Government aware that this oiheer was recently sued in a civil 
court at Lahore for a sum of money which he took as a loan from one 
Sheik Fazal Ahrned, a railway contractor, and executed a pronote in favour 
of the latter? 

(c) Are Government aware that this Sheik Fazal Ahmed supplied 
various materials as a contractor to the Printing and Stationery Department, 
North Western Railway, of which department the Superintendent is the 
head? 

(d) Arc Government aware that no action was taken against this officer 
by the authorities concerned for placing himself under indebtedness to a 
person who was a railw^ay contractor and who had dealings with him in his 
official capacity? 

(e) Are Government aware that this officer before proceeding on 
leave out of India in October, 1931, drew as salary an amount less than 
Rs. 100, per mensem as a result of several attachments executed by (.'ourts 
and that his salary was Rs. 1.180, or thereabouts including the overseas 
allowance? 

(/) Are Government aware that in the civil suits brought against him 
in the Courts at Lahore he produced his own subordinates as his witnesses ? 

(p) If the answers to the above questions be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to take any action against this officer in order to stop 
the scandalous state of affairs prevailing in an important department of 
State Railways? 

Mr. P. H. &au: I have called for information and will place a reply on 
the table in due course. 
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Non-Emfloymbnt of Bstbbnched Persons in the Survey of India 

Department. 

1130. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is it a fact that fresh recruitment for 
filling seven posts in Class II Service, Survey of India, from which about: 
28 officers were recently retrenched, is contemplated? 

(b) Are Government aware that not even a single retrenched person is 
being re-employed, that most of them are still on leave, and that there 
are available at least four junior Indian officers with service of 10 years 
and below? ; 

(c) Is it not a fact tliat not a single Anglo-Indian officer below 20 years' 
service was retrenched, and that all Anglo-Indian probationers were saved 
from retrenchment? 

(d) Is it not a fact that recruitment now to bo made is on similar lines 
as before, and that among the retrenched junior Indian officers two were 
first in their respective competitive examinations? 

(e) is there any definite standard laid down in the department and was 
any common test applied in selecting officers for retrenchment? If all 
these juniors were retrenched for being “below standard", how is it that 
they were allowed to continue and were even granted the usual increments^ 
In what way were they found to be below standard even for the normal 
work of the Department, and when was ihe deficiency noticed? 

(f) Is the department opening out again, and have Government held 
that these junior Indian officers are utterly incapable of improvement if 
re-employed? 

(g) Is it a fact that the Government of Madras have moved the Govern-* 
ment of India in the matter of re-ern ploying retrenched men? What are 
the views of Government on the subject? 

(/i) Is it a fact that other departments and Local Governments are 
viewing the case of the? retroiiclied, specially that of the juniors, sympa^ 
thetically, and if so. why does the Survey Department refuse to re-employ 
Iliese four Indians? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a), (/) and (A). Seven probationers are being 
recruited to fill, after due training, the vacancies which are expected to 
occur in future years. As regards the rc-employment of retrenched officers, 
the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply given by me 
on the 1st September, 1933, to part (c) of Mr. B. R. Puri's starred question 
No. 346. 

(b) , (c) and (d). The Hoiioiirabh' Member’s information is correct. 

(c) The common test applied in selecting officers for retrenchment was 
the record of their work over a number of years. The selection was made 
on the advice of a selection board which met in November, 1931, at Calcutta 
and was presided oyer by the Surveyor General. The conditions which 
govern continuance in service and grant of increments to Government ser- 
vants in normal times cannot apply when retrenchment becomes necessary 
in pursuance of an economy campaign. The Honourable Member will no 
doubt appreciate that in such abnormal circumstances the only principle 
vmich can suitably be followed is to retain the more and retrench the less 
efficient. 


ig) I have not been able to trace any such communication from the 
Government of Madras. The Government of India had already considered 
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at some length the question of re-employing some of the retrenched 
oHicers in Class II of the Survey of India before sanctioning the recruit* 
ment of new candidates. 

Prolongation of the Present Life of the Legislative Assembly and 
OF THE Provincial Legislative Councils. 

1131. *Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to state 
if they have decided to prolong the present life of the Legislative Assembly? 
If so, for how long? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given by me to part (a) of Mr. Bhuput Sing's starred 
question No. 768 on the 20th March, 1933. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member what 
is the position at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: The position is the same as it 
was when the Governor General addressed the House. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the life of the Assembly is to 
be extended only by one year ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: Government are not concerned in 
the matter. It is a matter for the Governor General. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
life of the Provincial Councils has been extended by one year. Why is 
there delay in the announcement in regard to the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I have already said that this is 
not the concern of the Government of India. Tt is the concern of the 
Governor General. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The extension can be ordinarily given by the 
Governor General in Council? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I would refer my Honourable 
friend to section 63D of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to recommend to the 
Governor General that the Assembly be extended by one year or by more 
than one year? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Government do not propose to 
make any recommendation one way or the other. 


Hr. S. 0. Hitoa: Do Government propose to see that an early announce- 
ment is made, so that Members may know what the life of the Assembly 
is going to be. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That is not a matter for the 
Government. It is a matter entirely for the Governor General. To refresh 
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the memory of Honourable Members I may read a passage from the 
Message of the Governor General to this House: 

“I have, therefore, decided not to ilissolve the Assembly or to hold the general 
election this yet^ir. 1 propose, when the time conies, to exercise my powers under 
section 63D of the Government of India Act andl to extend the life of this Assembly 
for such period as may seem expedient in thd light of the conditions then prevailing.*' 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: May I request the Honourable Member, there- 
fore, to request the Viceroy to exercise his pleasure and give us a decision 
soon ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShaumuUham Ohetty): I know this is 
u matter in which Honourable Members of this House are deeply and 
vitally interested. Jt is felt that Honourable Members ought to know the 
life-time of the Assembly so that, if an election is to take place in the near 
future, they may take steps to prepare their constituencies for the election. 
The Honourable the Leader of the House is technically correct when he 
says that this is purely a matter for the Governor General. As a matter 
of fact, T might inform Honourable Members that I have taken up this 
matter with His Excellency the Governor General and T expect that an 
announcement will be made very shortly. (Hear, bear.) 


Date of Afpotntmbet of mb Additional and tub Assistant Incomb- 

tax Officers, Karachi. 

1132, ***Mr. Laichand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the date from which the Additional Income-tax Officer, Karachi was 
appointed? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the date from which the 
Assistant Inconic-fax Ofbeer, Karachi was appointed? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The attention of the Honourable 

Member is invited to the reply I gave to part (a) of his starred question 
No. 79 on the 28th August, 1033. 


Double Assessment made by the Income-tax Officers, Karachi. 

1133. *Mr. Laichand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Additional Income-tax Officer, Karachi, framed 
assessments against parties who had already been assessed by the perma- 
nent Income-tax Officer and likewise by the Assistant Income-tax Officer, 
Karachi? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of cases in which 
each of the two officers framed double assessments lor 1931-32 and 1982-88 
against parties who had been already assessed or exempted? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table of this House a 
statement showing the number of cases in which double proceedings Were 
taken? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if any representations were 
made to the Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax or the Commissioner 
Df Income-tax, Bombay Bresidettcy and Aden, in thft behaH^ It so, 
what waa the action taken? 
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fh« BraMutU* Sii Oeoige SehMtor: (a) ¥m. 

(b) 18. 

(c) Xbe number of cmes in which 3uch proceedings wero started is 45. 

(i) Beprefientations were received and the douhie aBaessmento ware 

ciincelled. 

Petitions of Appeal aoainst Assessments of Income-taf; in Sind. 

1134. *lir. Lalcband Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to call for 
and lay on the tabic of this Jhjnsc a stalement showing for each of the three 
years ending 31st Mandi 1931, 1932 and 1933 the number of petitions of 
appeal against assessments of income-tax, in which no bearing waa given 
simply because in the opinion of the Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
tax in Sind the assesstnents foil under section 23 (4)? 

•I 

The Honourable Sir George Scbuiler: The information required is not 
oil record and could be compiled only at an expenditure of time and labour 
that w'oiild not be justified by the value of the results. 

Appeals against Ordeks passed by Income-tax Officers tn the matter 
OF Registration of Firms in Sind. 

1135. *Mr» Lalcband Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that in Sind no uniform practice is being observed, in 
entertaining appeals against orders passed by Tneome-tax Officers in the 
matter of registration of firms? 

(6) Ts it a fact that ap])eals have been admitted in some cases by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Sind, and disallowed in others 
because so far the legislature has not vested in the Assistant Commissioner 
the powx'r to entertain such appeals? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (6) bo in the affirmative, what steps 
do Government propose to take to make the practice uniform? 

The Bonourabla Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). Prior to the passing 
of the Indian Income-tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1938 in September, 
1933, no appeal lay against an order of an Income-tax Officer refusing to 
register a firm and the practice followed in Sind was as far as can be 
ascertained uniformly in accordance with the law. 

(c) The Act as amended in September last now gives a right of appeal 
against such orders and no question of an Assistant Commissioner refusing 
to entertain an appeal can arise. 

Supply of Copies of Orders passed under certain Sections op the Indian 

Income-tax Act. 

11S6. Lalcband Navalrai: (a) With reference to paragraph 73 
of the Income-tax Manual providing for the supply of copies of orders 
passed under Section 23, will Government be pleased to state if any 
rules have been framed in regard to supply of copies of orders passed by 
the Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax under sections 33, 32, 28, 27, 
26- A and 23- A? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if in respect of copies issued by 
the officers of the Income-tax Department other than those referred to in 
paragraph 73 of the Income-tax Manual, copying fees are payable under 
article 24, Schedule I, of the Indian Stamp Act? 
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The HonovraUe Sir Oeorge Schuster: (a) Orders were recently Ueued 

b-v the Central Board of Revenue directing all officera concerned to follow 
the practice that had already been adopted in some ^ovmces of supplying 
copies of appellate orders free of copying charges. I will ask the Board 
to consider the question of extending this to orders passed under sections 
23A, 26, 27 and 28. 

(b) Copies are not liable to stamp duty under Article 24, Schedule I, 
to the Indian Stamp Act unless they are certified to be true copies; and 
officers have been instructed not so to certify copies supplied to assessees 
for their private use. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I understand the Honourable Member is going 
to make a recommendation to the Board with regard to sections 23A, 26, 
27 and 28, but what about 82 and 88? 


The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: I gave my Honourable friend an 
rassurance as regards 28A, 26, 27 and 28. I gave him no assurance as 
regards 82 and 88. 


Hr. Lalchand Havalrai: May I request the Honourable Member to give 
me an assurance with regard to them too ? 


The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: 1 think my Honourable friend 
might be satisfied with what I have already promised him. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I will be satisfied for the present. 


Amendment of Sections 30 and 32 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

1137. *Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Oovernmeiit be pleased to 
state if they i)ro))ose to amend section 32 of the Indian Income-tax Act 
in order to provide for appeals being preferred in respect of all kinds of 
orders by Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax? If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to -amend 
section 30 of the Indian Income-tax xXet in order to provide for appeals 
being preferred against all kinds of orders made by Income-tax Officers? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: The answers to both parts of the 
question are in the negative. 

Alleged Distressed Condition of Indians in the Maldiv Islands. 

1133. *Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if they are aware of the alleged distressed condition of the Indians, 
specially the Bohra community, residing and trading in the Maldiv 
Islands, as referred to in a memorandum on the present trade situation in 
the Maldives, dated the 18th August, 1933, a copy of which has been supplied 
to the Department concerned? 

(6) Are Government aware that owing to the trade lealoiisy, the Bohras 
are maltreated and are denied the usual rights of citizens? * 

(c) Do Government pronose to take suitable steps to assist them in 
• getting their rights restored and the unnecessary restrictions and harnss- 
.ment imposed on them removed? 
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Mt. a. S. Bajpat: (a) Tea. 

(b) and (c). The Government of India are informed that the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon are trying to bring about an amicable settlement between 
the Maldivian Government and the Borah merchants. The Honourable 
Member may rest assured that the situation will be carefully watched. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there is some truth in the repre- 
sentations that have been made ? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: Well, Sir, I am not in a position to say what element 
of the truth there is in these complaints. What I do know is that the 
Government of Ceylon arranged a conference between the representatives 
of the Borah community and the Maldivian Government in order to bring 
about an amicable settlement. 

Assessment of Diesel Fuel Oil imported by the National Petroleum 

Company of Bombay. 

1139. *BDr K. P. Tbampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Diesel fuel oil imported by the National 
Petroleum Company of Bombay is being assessed by the Customs autho- 
rities under Section 40/75 of the Indian Customs Tariff, and that similar 
type of oil was assessed under Section 38C/41 (2) for the last several years? 

(b) What other kinds of Diesel Oil Fuel are imported into this country 
and what is the rate charged on them? 

(c) Are there any special reasons for according this discriminative treat- 
ment to the oil imported by National Petroleum Company of Bombay? 

, I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Serial Number BSC (41) (2) of the 
• Import Tariff Schedule relates to oil flashing below 150 degrees such as is 
not ordinarily used except as fuel or for some sanitary or hygienic purpose. 
Certain oil imported by the National Petroleum Company of Bombay, 
which was formerly assessed under this item, has recently been assessed 
under Serial Number 40 (75) as it was held by the Collector of Customs 
also to be ordinarily used for other, namely illuminating, purposes. 

(b) IMany grades of Diesel fuel oil are imported into India. Only tliose 
which the Collector of Customs finds are also ordinarily used as illuminants 
are assessed to duty under Serial Number 40 (75) at 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

(c) No discriminative l-reatment has been applied to the National 
Petroleum Company. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Is it a fact that the same identical oil was 
imported by the Standard Oil Company for several years and that the 
Government did not care to assess it at a higher rate then? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no knowledge of the facts 

to which my Honourable friend refers. Obviously the Standard Oil Com- 
pany could not have imported the same identical oil as was imported by 
ihe National Petroleum Company. It is possible that they may have got 
oil through which was nob found out by the customs officers, but I have 
no accurate information on that point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrid: May I know this very oil was being charged 
under item 40 (75) for several years? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not quite aupe that I under- 

Staud my Honoumhle friend's question. But we shall to dealing the- 
whole of this matter very fully in connection with the Bill which I intro- 
duced into the Assembly on Tuesday and which comes up for consideration 
on a further motion tomorrow. 

Mr. Lalchand Havrirai: I only wanted to bring it to the Honourable 
Member's notice that this very oil which is laow being considered to be an 
illiiminant was being charged as not being an illiiminant for several years, 
by the customs officers. 

The HoBOurable Sir George Schuster: That may be so, but there is no 
doubt that a practice has recently grown up for importing oil of this kind 
and selling it definitely as an illiiminant. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know if there are actual experts placed 
on this duty to examine the oil in the customs offices? 

The Houourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
uiiglit wait until we come to debate the measure dealing with this subject. . 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: I will do so. 


Diesbl Oil Distributed by the National Petroleum Company op Bombay. 

1140. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Diesel oil distributed by the National 
Petroleum Company of Bombay is charged at a high rate, i.e,, the rate for 
kerosine oil, by the Indian Bailway s, and Uiat it is chargeable at a 
cheaper rate (C-S rate under I. B. G. olassificarion of goods No. 17)? 

(b) Is it a fact that this is done on the ground that the oil is of 
Bussian or Boumanian osrigiii? 

(c) Are the Bailway Administratwms competent and authorised to 
enforce this discriminative rate? 

(d) Was the same rate charged when the Standard Oil Company 
used to distribute Bussian oil in this country during the past several 
years? 

Mr. P. B. Hnu: (a) to (o). . The position is that the oil in questiem was 
originally charged at the rate for kerosine on the ground that it was not 
accepted by the tiustoms authorities as ordinary liquid fuel used exclu- 
sively as a fuel and it was believed that it was being used also as an 
illiiminant. The deeision had nothing to do with the country of origin 
of the oil in question. On the matter being brought to the notice of the 
Bailway B^rd, the Indian Bail way Conference Association was consulted, 
and according to their recommendation it has since been ' decided by 
railways to charge the oil in question at the C/S Schedule rates. 

<d) Prto to July, 1932, liquid fuel and heroaiM oil wei^ ohaeged M the 
same rate and the question did not arise. 
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♦ 

ImFOBI! OF INTO L^DIA; 

1141. ♦Mr, K. Maiiwobd Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of the 
^quantity of rice that has been imported into India from the 1st. April, 
1933 up to the 31st October, 1933? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are aware that 
the rice imported into India recently is the rice which was exported from 
India during the last several years? 

(c) Are Government aware of the rate per rupee at which the rice has 
been, imported into India? ' 

(d) Are Government aware that on account of the recent import of rice 
the price of rice in India has gone down? 

(e) Are Govemnient aware that the depreciation of the yen^ and its 
exchange with the rupee has encouraged the recent import of rice into 

’ Ipdia? f 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to 
take, to safeguard the interests of the paddy growing people of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Imports of rice from all countries 
into India from 1st April to 31st October of the current year amounted to 
14,787 tons, and showed a decrease of about 4,000 tons as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, Japan's share of the imports during 
the four months ending the 31st October, 1933, was 66 tons only. 

. (h) No, Sir. . 

(c) The October figures show that the average declared value was 
tibout Rs. 64 per ton for imports from all countries and about Rs. 80 per 
ton for imports from Japan. 

(d) No. The price of Big Mills Specials in Rangoon has risen from 
Rs. 145 to Rs. 168 per 100 baskets between the middle of September, and 
the middle of November. 

(a) No, Sir. 

(/) The situation is being watched by Government. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state if the 

figures s^a^od by them relate to British India alone or do they relate to the 

whole of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: For India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
there was any talk about this rice question with the Japanese Delegation or 
with the Consul-General of Japan in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore:. I believe my Honourable friend was 
present here yesterday. If so, I am sure he will have it within his recollec- 
tion what I said on that matter. 

MSm MuhanunM Ashas All: But yesterday none of us was present here! 
The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I beg your pardon, the day before. 

B 
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Mr. Amar Math Dntit; In reply to part (/)f the Honourable Mexnbe^ said' 
that the Government were still watching. Will Government rest satisfied by 
jflMttly watching the position or do they intend taking ^ former . fteps after 
watching? 

: The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Watching is a preliminary process. 

' Dr. Zlanddin Ahmad: The Honourable gentleman has compared the 
figures with those of last year which was an abnormal year.. Will he- 
please compare the figures ol this year with those of the year before last ? 

The Honourable ^ir Joseph Bhore: I shall certainly be only too glad to* 
get information on that point from my Honourable friend. 

I 

Dr. Siauddln Ahmad: There has been a substantial increase if the* 
figures are compared with those of this year. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: As Government have not yet studied the 
condition in other countries, do they propose to study noW the 
question us to what steps have been taken by other countries for raisift|f. 
.the price of rice and allowing more exports ?. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: t shall be greatly obliged to my 

Honourable friend if he will instruct me in this matter. 

Mr. Amax Nath Dutt: May I know, Sir, whether Government have- 
taken any steps during the last four years since the price of rice has been 
falling, or were they merely watching for the last four years the distress 
of the agriculturists ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That does not properly belong to my 
Department and, I am afraid, if I gave any information straight off, I might 
h(^ misleading ray Honourable friend. If he gives me notice, I shall 
endeavour to have the question answered for him. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T have asked for a reply from the Government 
and lu^t from a pcarticiilar Department. [ do not care to which Department 
the 8ub}ect belongs. What I do care for is the distress of the agriculturists 
at the present moment which has been continued for the last four years. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 told my Honourable friend that 
information on that point must be collected before any reply could be given. 

lb. Amar Nath Dutt: Does the Honourable Member mean to say that 
for the last four years no information has been available to enable the^ 
rrovernment to take any steps in order to raise the price of rice ? 


TOe Honourable Sir J<^pb Bhore: I have no doubt that information ie 
available, but it w not readily avaUable to me at the present moment. 

1&. K. 0. Neogy : When the Honourable Member says that Govern- 
ment have been watching the situation, are Government, or the Department 
of which my Honourable faend ie in charge, also t^ateWoff tho S 
the export duty on nee upon the price level of rice in India ? 
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lb. 0. Neogy: May 1 know with whai effect so iar? 


The BononrbUe Sir Joseph Shore: I am afraU I coeUk not tell the 

fiphOttebMe Member' that eiraight off. 

lb. T. N. Bamak r ishna Beddi: tV'ni O^ovemment be pleased to state 
why they view this question of rice so. very light-heartedly?. Wh^ the 
^ifoe e B ^ of the textile industry is coh6eihhe they take 8te|)i^ immediately, 
hi^ in the ealie ol rice, they are only etching the lefituation while the poor 
tyots are eofferlng for the hst four yem. 

The SMoaraMe tHk Josej^ Shore: Wfff my Honourable friend suggest 
what Government should do in this matter? 

Mr. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: it is noti lor me to suggest. 1 am not 
placed in the position of Government. It is f6r the Government to protect 
the interests of the ryots and it is for them to take stej)R immediately to 
sdleviate their condition. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall certainly be only too glad 
^ receive any suggestions from my Honourable friend as to suitable steps 
to ber taken in this matter. I personally cannot see my way clearly as to 
any steps to be taken which would reduce the depression immediately. 

Sr. Zianddin Ahmad: May I make a definite suggestion? In the first 
place, the export duty should be ab<^ybdted. Tliat is the preliminary step 
for raising the price level. 

The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore: I shahi pass that suggestion on to 

the- Honourable the Finance Member for eonsideration . 

Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are not Government aware that the other 
suggestions are that the import duty should be imposed on the rice which 
is imported into India and that the ratio question should* be discussed and 
finally settled. 

^ Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): During 
question time, there cannot be a discussion on the subject. Mououvabic 
Members must ask questions with a view to eliciting information. 

Hr. T. E. James: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state what 
proportion of the 14,000 tons imported into India in this period came from 
Siam? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have not the exact figure available, 
but I think I am fairly correct in assuming that a very large proportion of 
it came from Siam. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member in a position to state whicli 
flounces send o^t tho cheapest rice? I gathered that Japan was not the 
country which sent out the cheapest. 
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r The EolioiiraUie' 8if Joseph Bhote: I think my Honourable firiend’e 
assumption is correct.. I have not those prices readily available, but 'I 
should say that it is Siamese rice which is at the moment in competition 
with the indian rice. 

' IDr* Amar Nath Dutt: Why Oovemment are not expediting this matter 
as they did expedite in case of the Cotton Mills of Bombay and ' steel 
industry? Is the latter their favourite wife? 

The HonOtnable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am sure that if my Honourable 
friend would really take the trouble to consider this question carefully, 
he would realise that the mere exclusion of 14,000 tons of rice in one half* 
year would have very little appreciable effect having regard to the fact that 
the total Indian production is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 17 million 
tons. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is there no other way available to Government 
to increase the price of rice ? ; 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have not been able to find a way. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that Japan has been 
increasing her export of rice to foreign countries every year, from the year 
1029 to 1933, and that they can dump the Indian market any day they 
choose ? Are Government aware that the export of Japanese rice to foreign 
countries in 1929 was 39,000 koku, in 1930, it was 82,000 koku, in 1931, it 
was 101,000 koku, in 1932, it was 211,000 koku, and in 1933 up till now, 
it is 217,000 koku, while each koku is equal to 1’439 maunds. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am prepared to take those figures 

subject to subsequent verification. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the main cause 
of the increase in the export of rice is the depreciation of the currency of 
Japan ? 

■t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have already answered that 

question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What was the answer? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I would suggest that my HonouraWe 
friend should read the record when it comes to his hand. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In the replies there is nothing on thia point; 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Did the Honourable Member say that questions 
relating to textile are more speedily decided than the question of rice ? 

The HonoozaUe Sir Bhore: I do not know that the two thfa g. lurd 
eomparsble at all. . .. ° 
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QUBSTZOKa AND AliaWNaS. 

Qbdbbs by thb Posthasteb Obnsbal, Punjab, bb Appbals against thb 

QbDEBS OT OfFIOBBS SUBOBDINATB to HEM. 

^ 1142. *Sliaikli Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the Postmaster General, Punjab, has given orders to his office 
that .all appeals accepted against the orders of officers subordinate to him 
should be noted against the officer concerned and if so, is it in accordance 
with rules, and, if not, what action do Government propose to take to 
remedy this defect? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Postmaster General, Punjab, 
has a statement maintained for his own information showing the number of . 
appeals received in his office and accepted by him in respect of each officer 
subordinate to him, but there is nothing in the rules to forbid such proce- 
dure nor do Government propose to take any action in the matter. 

Gbant of Advance Increments to the Staff of the Central Publication 
Branch on Transfer from Calcutta to Delhi. 

1U3. •Mr S. 0. Mitra; (a) With reference to part {j) of the reply to 
starred question No. 688, dated the 7th March, 1933, by Kunw.ar PTajee 
Ismail Ali Khan, regarding the grant of advance increments . to the staff of 
the Central Publication Branch on transfer from Calcutta to I)ellii, will 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour be pleased to state whether the budget position has improved since 
then? If so, do Government propose to grant some personal pay to the 
stafiE: of the Central Publication Branch to be absorbed in future increments 
as was stated to have been given to the staff of the Director General 6f 
Posts and Telegraphs on transfer vide the ?*eply to part . (d) of my starred 
question No, 165, dated the 29th August, 1933? 

(6) With reference to the reply to part (d) of starred question No. 165, 
dated the 29th August, 1933, will the Honourable Member for thij Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour state what were exactly the considerations 
that led to the grant of personal pay to the staff of the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs? 

(c) Are Government aware that the scales of pay .prevalent in the 
Central Publication Branch are much lower than those in vogue in the 
office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the remoteness of Delhi from home 
province results in an additional financial burden on account of recurring 
travelling and other incidental expenses ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the separation from joint family 
establishment consequent on transfer has increased the financial 
responsibility of the families at home and at Delhi ? 

(/) Are Government aware that the medical charges have been a 
tnehacing drain on the slender resources of the staff of the Central 
Publication Branch? 

(g) What would be the amount of expenditure that. would be incurred 
if tbe D^^morial of the ataff.for advance increments were entertained? 

S {h) Axe Govemmient aware that it has been well-nigh impossible for • 
most of the staff to get two square meals a day along with their family ? 

Governmepit propose to review the economic position of the staff 
in a sympathetic light and afford necessary relief ? 
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TbR SonoufaU* Sir Trank Noyce: (a) I am obvicwialy-iidl in a ^cieitiaiK 
to say anything at this stage about the budget position. Government 
have already considered the request of the staff for thq of pei^soiial 

pay to be absorbed in future increments and have come to the conclusion 
that it is not justified. They do not propose to consider the questioi^ 
further. 

(h) There were no special considerations underlying this particular con- 
cession. The considerations underlying all the concessions then .given wiU 
be found on page 341 of Volume V of the proceedings of the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

(c) Attention is invited to the statements laid on the table of the House 
with reference to the replies given by me on the 29th August, 1933, to 
part (/) of starred question No. 165 and to part (a) of starred question 
No. 167 asked by the Honourable Member. 

(d) , (e) and (0- Service at a distance from an employee s home 
frequently involves additional items of expenditure, but Government hav^ 
no particiihira of any extra expenditure incurred on travelling expense^ 
and homo remittances, nor have they particulars of the amounts spent on 
medical attention in either Calcutta or Delhi. Medical attention is avail- 
able free to the employees themselves. 

(g) Over Rs. 40,000 in the course of five years. 

(h) and (i). No. 


Delay in giving Decisions of assessing the Income-tax Payees by 
THE Income-tax Officers nr India. 

1144. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are (lovernment aware that the 
Income-tax Officers in India do not give their decisions of assessing the 
Income-tax payers forthwith or as soon afterwards as may be as required 
by section 23 of the Income-tax Act? 

(b) Is it a fact that they keep in abeyance their proceedings for sevezld 
years and then at their discretion either give their decision simultaneously 
or for as many years as they choose ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Income-tax payers Association of the 
City of Calcutta on the 29th August, 1933, submitted a petition headed “in- 
equities in the existing Income-tax Act " to the Income-tax Member of 
the Central Board of Revenue, pointing out the aforesaid practice wherein 
they stated that the Income-tax Officers concerned kept five yearft* 
assessment namely from the year 1928-29 to 1932-33 pending and abruptly 
settled some of them only on the 27th February, 1933? If so, under what 
law is this procedure justifiable, and what action did the Central Board of 
Revenue take in the matter? 

(d) Are Government aware that such a practice exists in the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sind, also? 

(c) Is it a fact that Messrs. G. G. Motwane Electric and Trading Com- 
pany, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, have been Bimilarly treated and their 
assessment for two or three years reopened after a long time and enfaanq^? 

(/) such practice detrimental to the interests of the assessees exists, 
do Government propose to take necessary action in the matter? If not, 
why not? .’4 ’ •. ^ 
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have no information suggesting that such a i^aotice exists. 

(c) Such a {petition was presented and referred to one particular case 
in which asj?essment cases for a number of years were said to have been 
disposed 6f at the same time. The Central Board of Bevenue mc^e en- 
quiries regarding this individual case, after which it replied to the Associa* 
tion saying that it understood that the case in question was likely to come 
up before the Commissioner of Income-tax in revision and theref^ra it 
was impossible for the Board to enter into a discussion on it. 

(e) I am precluded by section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act from 
discussing the income-tax assessment of any named asseasee. If the com- 
pany in question has any grievance, it is open to it to seek such of tlie 
regular remedies in the way of appeal, review or reference to the High 
Court as are provided. 

(/) Does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: May I know if the Commissioner refuses to 
send the case to the High Court, what is the remedy to the individual? 

The Honourable Sir Biojendra Hitter: If the Commissioner refuses to 
send the case to the High Court, it is open to the assessee to make an 
application t(i the High Court to compel the Commissioner to send the case 
to the High Court. 

Mr. Lalchand Havalral: Under the present Amendment Act? 

The Honourable Sir Biojendra Hitter: I should say from recollection 
thiit it is under the Specific Relief Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: With regard to part (c), may I know what 
the Coinmiseioner, after all, did in the revision? Did he take any steps 
to see that such a practice should not be carried on in future where the 
assessment is kept pending for several years and assessment is made for 
all these years simultaneously? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no information with me 
on that point, but I will try and get it and give it to my Honourable 
friend. . 

AonnSMBNT ARBIVED AT UBTWEBK THB QoVBBNMBHT OF IKDIA AND TStB 

Japanbsb Dbleoatiok. 

1145. *Dr> Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table of this House a copy of the text of the agreement, if any, arrived 
at between the Indian Government and the Japanese Delegation?. 

(h) Do Government propose ta give an opportunity to this House to 
discuss the agreement? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they considered the 
interests of the consumers and the interests of the cottage industry in 
arriving at^the agreement? If not, vrhy not? 

(dt) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the names of person or persons invited by them at consults* ' 
tion dieet&gB represent the Interest of the bohsumers and the cottage 
indttotry, vb*., . 
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♦ 

r The S<noiinible Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes, S^. This be ^e^ 
if and when an agreement itf reached. 

(b> Honourable Members of this House will certainly have opportunities 
of discussing any agreement that may be concluded. 

(c) All interests concerned have been carefully kept in view throughout 
the course of the negotiations 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the Government of India 
Commerce Department Press Commimiqui, dated the 29th September^ 
1933. 

- Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Who were the persons representing the interests 
of the consumers and the cottage industries? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I would refer the Honourable 

Member to the Government of India Communiqud, dated the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1933, where he will have all the information available. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are the names of the representatives of the 
consumers given in that Commimiqu^? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Names of consumers? No. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Names of consumers’ interests? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am unable to understand that. 

Participation of the Reprbsentativbs of Lancashirb in the Disoits- 
SION ON the Indo-Japanesb Agreement. 

1146. *pr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
why the representatives of Lancashire were invited to take part in the discus- 
sions on the indo- Japanese agreement? 

(6) What was the subject of discussion between the representatives of 
Lancashire and the * Government of India? Was it (i) separate Anglo- 
Indian agreement, or (ii) Anglo-Indo- Japanese agreement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bbor^: (a) and (b). The representatives of 
the Lancashire textile industry were not invited by the Government of 
Iitdia to take part in the Indo-Japanese discussions, nor did they do so. 
The Honourable Member’s attention is invited in this connection to the* 
Government of India Commerce Department Press Communiqud, dated 
tfee 17th August, 1933. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have the Government of India seen the state- 
ment issued by Mr. Mody in connection with this agreement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know to what statement 
my Honourable friend refers. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T refer to the agreement with the Lancashirer 
delegation. 

5** tJn’esB mv HonouitO)!* ftieild <suk 

Identify it with a little more exactness, I should h«sUilbte!:lp give- a, rejilyf;: ' 
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Mr^. Gaya Prasad Singh: The agreement arriyed ai, between Mr. Mody 
and the Lanoashire delegates is being denoenced by the teitile industry, 
generally in all other parts of India. 

The Benourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 would suggest that my Honour* 
able friend should have some patience in this matter, because a question 
on that point has already been put by my Honourable friend, Mr. Das. 

Mr* X. 0. Neogy: With reference to the letter which the Honourable 
Member Umself is supposed to have addressed to the head of the 
Lancashire delegation, may 1 request the Honourable Member to place ib 
on the table of the House for facility of future reference? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall place it in the Library of 
the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the reply gived by the Honourable 
Member that the Government of Inida did not invite the deputation from 
Lancashire, may I know if the deputation came of their own accord or 
invited by some body else? . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend would take 
the trouble of reading the Press Communique published by this Depart- 
ment, I am sure he would not seek any further information on a point 
like this. The matter has been most fully explained in that Press Com- 
munique and, I might also say, during the course of the discussion in this 
House during; the Simla S’ession. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know whether the agreement arrived 
at between Mr. Mody and the Lancashire delegates will not bei lightly 
ratified by the Government of India without considering seriously the 
representations of the other textile interests in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That also, I would suggest to m^ 
Honourablo friend, might best be discussed when the question raised by 
Mr. Das comes up for answer in this House. 

Mr. P. E. James: Am I now right in saying that the agreement was 
not between Mr. Mody and the Lancashire delegation, but between thei 
Bombay Millovmers' Association and the Lancashire delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I should like to make a small 
correction in my Honourable friend's statement. He is quite right in 
saying that the agreement was not between Mr. Mody and the Lancashire 
delegation. But it is not quite correct to say that it is one between the 
Bombay Millowners' Association and Lancashire. It is between the Mill- 
owners' Association, Bombay, and the Lancashire delegation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if there are certain members of 
that Bombay Millowners' Association who protested against this sort of 
agreement being entered into with Lancashire? 

r. > • ■ • • t r 

The.. Honourable Sir Jbseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must refer 
to the Milh^wners' -Association/ Bombay, for informatiofi. . t 
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: IDr. Oayi Pitiad Stegh: Are Government aware that it was n6t an 
unanimous agreement entered into by Mr. Mody’s Association with the 
Lancashire delegation? 

. Tbe Qonourable Sir Joseph Bhora: 1 cannot give him any information 
on that point, because I have not got it. 1 shall be happy to trp' 
and get information on that point. • 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: Are Government prepared to ratify that 
agreement without putting it before the House? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That ques- 
tion has already been asked and answered. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Did any other member of the Millowneis* 
Association participate along with Mr. Mody in the negotiation with the 
Lancashire delegates? " 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must address 
that question to the Association which carried on these negotiations and 
not to me who had nothing to do with those negotiations. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: We can know it if the Government have any 
Information with regard to what happened between them? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T am not in a position to give any 
definite information on that point. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has the attention of the Honourable Member been 
drawn to the Press report that a request was made to the Secretary of 
State for India on behalf of the Lancashire delegation that this so-called 
agreement ^vilh India should be put on a licgislative footing like the 
Ottawa Agreement in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not quite sure if 1 have seen 
the Press report referred to, but, obviously, if it is put on a legislative 
basis, then my Honourable friend will have the fullest opportunity of 
discussing it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Of course. But I wanted to know from the Honour- 
able Member whether any information has been received from the Secretary 
of State on this point? 

# 

BDr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Mav I know if the Government of India gav^ 
no sort, of encouragement to Mr. Mody in the matter of inviting the 
Lancashire delegation or in the matter of coming to an agreement with 
them? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have already referred my nphour- 
able friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to the Press Oommuniqud, and I would 
tefef mv Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya P^rasad^ Singh, to the *ihme Oom- 
tminiqu^ which will give him complete luformaijon en the petaV. 
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1147. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Oovemmcnt be pleased to state 
if they disoussed the question ot sugar candy with the Japanese representa- 
tives? If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the text 
of the agreement about sugar oandy? . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). The negotiations with 
the Japanese representatives are still in progress, and Government cannot 
disciose the details of th^ discussions that have taken pi, ace. 

Stjbcmaby of Discxissions between the Government of India and the 
Representatives of Japan and Lancashire. 

1148. *1)1. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do Government propose to iasue a com- 
munique, or lay on the table a copy of the summary of the entire discussions 
between the Government of India and the representatives of Japan and 
of Lancashire? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. 

Disposal of Books received by the Government of India or Local 

Governments. 

1149. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) How many copies of each book printed 
in India are received by the Government of India ? 

(6) How are these copies disposed of? 

(c) Is any copy supplied to any library in England? 

(d) Is any copy supplied to any library in India? If not, why not? 

(e) Is it a fact that Government consider it more important to supply 
books to the British Museum than to their own Imperial Library? 

Mr. 8. S. Bajpai: (a), (6), (c) and (/7). The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to s<.^etions 9 and 11 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867 (Act XXV of 1867). No copies are received by the 
Government of India under this Act. The disposal of copies supplied to 
Local Administrations is in the disoretioii of those Administrations. Tlie 
books received by the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, are placed in the Delhi 
Public Library while those received by the Chief Gommissioper, Ajmer- 
Merwara, are kept in the Commissioner 's office, but are open to public 
inspection' in both cases. The Act- is not in force in Coorg and Balu- 
chistan. 

(e) No. The (]ut?stioii of making the Imperial - Library at .Calcutta 
a copyright library is being considered. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 understand that the Honourable Member 
is going to lay a Bill suggesting modification in the Act so as to get a 
-copy sent to the Imperial Library? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The question of making the Imperial Library or. any 
other library a copyright library will have to be dealt with by legislation, 
dnd the BilL when it coines before the House, will be available to iny 
Honour^ie friend.' ■ . . ' ; > 
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Hr. X. 0> Xeogy: Do I take it then that the Bill is likel; to poih^ 
before the House very soon? 

Mr. O. S'. Bajpai: I would not say very soon, but when consideration^ 
of the question is completed. 

Mr. E. G. Neogy: Is it not a fact that the question of converting the 
Imperial Library int) a copyright library for this particular purpose has- 
been under consideration for at least fifteen years? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: Fifteen years is but a short period in the history 
of a Government. (Laughter.) But speaking of recent history, I might 
say that the proposal was received only last August. . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Do Government pay for the books which they 
receive ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No; they do not. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact that they used to pay foimerly? 

M^. G. S. Bajpai: Under the Act, ever since it cama into being and 
it came into being in 1867 — ^no payment has been made by Gevernment 
for books acquired under the Act. 

Mr. S. 0. Neogy: With reference to the Honourable Member's answer 
to mo, . may T invite his attention to questions in the old Imperial Legis- 
lative Council more than fifteen years ago and to similar answers then 
given ? 

; Mr'. G. S. Bajpai: I hope that my Honourable friend's experience, in 
the future would be happier tlian it has been in the past. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Imperial Library is 
an all-India library? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There are differences of opinion about that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it maintained by the Government of India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Partly by the Government of India, but there is 
also a subvention paid by the Government of Bengal. 

1 / 

Customs Duty on Suoab. 

1150. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What is the custom, duty, on sugjsir? 

(6) Was the duty increased for revenue purposes? 

. . (o) What has been the variation in the income from custom duty.^in 
1933, as compared with the corresponding periods in 1931' ahd 1980? 
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lAe BoBOUtftUe Sir Ctoorge Schuster: (a) Bs. 7-4-0 per owt. plu$ a 
surcharge of Es. 1-18-0 per owt. 

(6) The surcharge was imposed purely for revenue purposes. 

♦ 

The Honourable ^lember’s attention is invited to paragraph 76 of my 
49 peech introducing the budget for the current year. 

(cl) The amount of diity collected during the first seven months of the 
current year is 2,95 lakhs against 4,14 lakhs and 5,79 lakhs in the corre- 
sponding periods of 1961-32 and 1980-31 respectively. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know whether the Honourable gentleman 
would admit that this increase is n6t due to revenue purposes only, but 
to protection, because there has been actually loss in the income ? • ‘ 

The HonottiaUe Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend asked 
wh4t the intention was When the surcharge was imposed. That intention 
may not have been fulfilled, but that does not alter the fact as to what the 
intention was. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Not the surcharge, but the increase in the duty: 

1 am not talking of 25 per cent, surcharge on every article, but when the 
increase was levied, it was not a revenue duty, but it was a protective 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: As regards what actually hap- 
pened, the duty hud already been put up for revenue purposes to a certain 
level. Th'»t IpvpI hannened to coincide with the duty which was recommended 
by the Tariff Board for protective purposes and was thereafter adopted 
by the Government of India as a protective duty, 

Mr. A. Das: Are Government aware that this surcharge which has been 
imposed on sugar is likely to be reduced during the current year or done 
away with altogether? 

The Honourable Sir Ctoorge Schuster: My Honourable friend must 
wait until I make my budget speech. 

Payment oe Uneconomic Prices to the Sugarcane Cultivatobs. 

1151. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the sugar 
mill-owners pay uneconomic prices to the sugarcane cultivators ? 

(h) Are Government aware that these mills have ruined the cottage 
mdustry of sugar? 

(c) Are Government aware that the- sugar mill-owners sell sugar at 
prices at which Java sugar would be sold after paying the enhanced cus- 
tom duty? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The prices paid for sugarcane by millowners 
vary so considerably that it is impossible to draw any conclusion of general 
application. 

(b) Government have no information in support of this statement. 

(c) A comparative statement showing the current prices for Indian 
factory sugar and imported sugar in Calcutta, Delhi and Amritsar is laid 
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taWe. After allo^ng for VatialkAi lA' qt&Hly'it 
nal ooinpetition hae brought the price of Indian factory stigat at up^cofniU'j^ 
markets below the pi'ice of in^oited sugar. 


Statenuni, 


(1) Prices of .sugor j?«r mound in Calcutta, 


2n<l Novdinbeor, 6th November, 9th November, 
1939. 1933. 1933^ 

Re. a. p. Rs. a. ■ ■ J^fl. a. p. • 

Jav* White Sugar Ready . 10 7 6 . 10 9 0 iO 9 6 


Cawapore. White Sugar 
Ready .... 

ifli) Prices of sugar per maund in 


10 2 0 


10 2 0 


10 2 0 


.•'i 


up-country, marktis on the .2nd. N oyembetf t99S„ 


Java eager. Deei eager. 

Re. a. p. Re. a. p. 

12 8 0 II 0 0 

Amritear. . . 12 6 0 H 9 0 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Goveriirniiet seen an article published 
by Mr. Kafi Ahmad Kidwai in the Hindustan Times of the 19tli November 
mentioning that prices have not been paid to the sugarcane growers on 
the basis on which they should have been paid? 


Mr. G. 8. Baipai: That question was discussed at the Con{eirenic& wlii^h 
met in Simla last July, and it was hotly contested. Representatives of 
several provinces said that tlie sugarcane grower was getting actually 
more than h«‘ had done before industrialisation had reached the stage 
which it has. 


Mr. A. Das: Ihw the attention of the Government been drawn to an 
article wlitch appeared in the Hindustan Times of today's date where it 
is said that, in the district of Basti, the price paid for sugarcane was often 
less than live annas and that the sugar-mill owners at Basti have not 
complied with the notification of the United Provinces Government and 
thati consequently, there has been a lot of unrest among the sugarcane 
growers in the district against the action of the railldwners ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have not had the opportunity, being a la,te riser,, 

to study the Hindustan Times this morning; but if there is discontent 
in Basti, owing to the difficulties to which my Honourable friend has 
referred, I have no doubt, the Government of the United Provinces, who 
are very solicitous the interests of the sugarcane grower, will take 
suitable action. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Hcivt* Government a])pointcd any inspector 
or some one like that to go round and inquire whether the " sugarcane 
growers are getting the amount which they should get? 

. Mr. G. 8. Ba|pai: The matter is within the. competence of -liocal 

(^yemments. 
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Central Government? _ . . 

Mtfd G. S. Bajpal! I ain not aware' that they are growing large quah- 
tfliet of ttigarcane. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aware that the eultrvators 
actually lose, for three reasons: in the first place, prices are very uneco- 
nomie; seeondly, canes are mderweighed and thereby they are kept wait- 
ing for a long time, sotnetimes one weeh^ to that the weight of sugarcane 
aoiay he diminished by about 20 per cent. ? The nmmtenance for several 
days is additional hai'dship, 

Mr* G* S. Ba]pai: I am not aware of all these details, but I have no> 
doubt that the Local Governments will take due notice of them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 request the Government of India to ask 
the Local Governments to make local inquiries to find out certain remedies, 
because, as far as the Central Government is concerned, they have put 
down a very heavy duty, and the consumers are paying it, and it is the 
duty of the Governini'nt to exercise, through the Local Governments, their 
power to see that the cultivators get proportionate profits which is really 
their due? They should also see that consumers are not unduly taxed. 


Hr. G. S. Bajpai: May i suggest to my Honourable friend that 1 
supply to him a copy of the proceedings of the Simla Conference and that 
he peruses it at his leisure? This question of regulating prices of sugar- 
cane and of passing on a portion of the benefit accruing to the industry 
from the import duty to the sugarcane grower was fully discussed there 
and T think every aspect of the question was considered. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: llesult from bad to worse. Will Government also 
authorise the Local Governments to make their own rules in order to 
regulate the prices paid to the cane grower? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: They need no authority from the Government of 
India: the initiative rests with them. 


Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: Do Government propose to send these ques- 
tions and answers to the United Provinces Government and to the Bihar 
Government? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have no objection to that at all. 


. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Am 1 to understand in. reply to my question 
that the Local Governments have already got the power to make their 
own rules about the purchase of sugarcane and sale of sugar? 

. Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is the position> Sir. 
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1152. *Dr Ziauddin Alimad: Do Government receive a copy of tha 
profit and loss accountSi certified by recognised auditors^. &om ^ch. inigar 
millowner? If so, will they be pleased to put the file in the Library io^ 
three days? 

Mr. O. S. Ba|pai: No. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: When we are giving protection to any industry, 
is it not the duty of the Government to find out that increase in taxation 
is really for the benefit of the people of the country, and not for the 
benefit of a few millionaires, because, after all, it is very unfair to levy 
n customs duty in order to fill the pockets of men who are already rich? 

' Mr. O. 8. Bajpai: That is my. Honourable friend’s impression, that it 
is only the millowners or the millionaires who benefit by it : but, as I have 
said in answer to a previous question, that view is not supported by' 
others. - - - 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Not supported by millionaires. I would like to 
have an answer to my question, who is the Government for this purpose? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai: Government impose the duty for the benefit of the 
12 Nook, industry, and not of any individual or any interest 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not the duty of the Government to make 
Inquiries and find out whether the protection that they have given is 
really a protection of the industry and beneficial to the people, and that 
it is not another method of filling the pockets of the millionaires? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: There, again, T would remind my friend that the 
best method of ascertaining the facts was to discuss it with the repre- 
sentatives of ihe provinces where sugar is grown, and that was why the 
conference was convened. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think I should ask the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member to reply to this, because it is his Department which has 
to answer. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I must have notice of the question. 

Fixation of Minimum Prices for Sugarcane and Sugarcane Juice. 

1158 ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do Government propose to fix minimum 
prices for sugarcane and sugarcane juice at each locality to safeguard the 
interest of agriculturists? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: The matter is the concern of Local ‘Goveraments. 

. -Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad* May T.know whether Looal Governments ^ill.do 
the same thing if they consider it desirable? , 

Mt. G. 8. Bajptf: As I have been trviilg to- explain for some time, thfre 
is no heed for anjything further to rbe ^done by the Gtovemment of 

' • ■- '-r ,■ ' ■. * 
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beoMuie ^ ^hfy.-OoaiEMsilii^ waii' apeoifkeally oalled to enabte liOoal Govern. 
tnontB:1o ^udiange idsaa 'wilb oae unother and to..d«) 0 ide. what action they 
sbo\dd take, 

Mndvl mdUouBOd Bhdtee Daoodi: Are the Government of . India 
aware that up to this day the Government of Bihar and Orisea have done 
nothing to fix the minimum price which was adopted at the Simla 
Conference? 

Ur. &. a. Bs}p«i: No BUg^dtion to fix minimum price was adopted by 
the Simla Conference. 

Kaillvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Have Government done anything to 
prevent the unrest among the sugarcane growers in the provinces on this 
matter ? 


Mr. a. 8. Balpai: I have already stated that if there is unrest among 
sugarcane growers in this matter of prices, 1 have no doubt that Local 
Governments will take suitable action. 

KauM Muhammad Shafee ^Daoodi: But I say there is unrest in the 
Bihar and Orissa Province, and no action whatsoever has been taken there. 

Mr, Preaident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): That is a 
matter to be adjusted by the Bihar Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aware of the great unrest pre- 
vailing among the consumers who believe that they are paying three times 
the cost price ? Sugar mills really produce sugar at about four rupees a 
maund and we have to purchase it at about Bs. 13 a maund. 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai: No, Sir; I am not aware of any universal discontent 
among consumers. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am a consumer myself, and there is great un- 
rest in me. (Laughter.) 

Mr. O. Morgan: May I ask whether it is a fact that, at the meeting of 
the Sugar Committee at Coimbatore, the question of minimum price for 
sugarcane has been discussed, and may I ask. the Government whether 
the decisions arrived at by the Committee have been passed on to Loiv\l 
Governments ? . . 

Mr, O. 8. Bajpai: That Conference, Sir, met only recently, and I have 
no doubt that the, proceedings of their deliberations will be communicated 
io all Local Governments. 1 . 

Fixation of Eoonomio Friobs fob thb Salk of Sugar and the Purchase 
; OF SuGAROANE OB Sugarcane Juice. 

Ahinat!? Vjr Gfry^rnTn^nt propose to fix the 
ecdhcmfe ^ri^ ttie sale of sugar and the purchase of sugar- 
cane or sugar^e }uice in each area, in a manner that mlllox^ers mav 

0 
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not get more tfian 15 per cent; or thereaboute, reserve and de- 

preciation, or as an alternative change the protection duty into revenue 
duty? 

iffi» O. s. Bajpal: 1'hc fixing 6i cane prices in any area is Jbhe coxidem 
of Provincial Governments. 

Expected Dbhoit in the Railway Budget op 1933-34. 

1156. *«Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: With reference to the figures of the^iast 
seven months will Government be pleased to state what is the aipoupt of 
the deficit which they expect in the Railway Budget of 1933-34? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government regret they are not at present in a pbsi^bn 
to give the information required. Any estimate made at the present 
moment must be purely conjectural, as so much depends on the traffic in 
the busy season which is yet to come. 

Restoration of the Five Per Cent. Cut in the Salaries of Government 

Servants. 

1156. *Dr Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have .decided to restore the remaining five per cent, cut in the salaries 
of Government officials from April, 1934? Do they propose to remit the 
surcharge ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to wait till T make my budget speech. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Hanry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1127 asked by 
Mr. B. Das on the 5th April, ^38. ! 


Prosecution of the JRiyasat by the Bhopal State. 

*1127. (ft) I ha^e seen the passage referred to in the judgment of the trying magis- 
trate; but I must point out that no sanction was given by the Government to the 
prosecution, which was instituted on the complaint of an individual, and not of the 
Bhopal Darbar. 

(6) The Delhi Administration have no information about investigations in connec- 
tion with this case. 


The SonouraUe Sir Hai^ Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the table 
tbfi information promised in reply to starred question No. §90 asked by 
Mr. Muhammad Azhajr Ali on tlie isth September, 1933. I Wbuld’adS t^t 
the general orders regarding recruitment for the clerical staff are not 
appUoable to the Bailway Department or -tQ .tliat poid>iOjq of- Army- and 
Royal Air Force Headquarters which is reserved fear sojdietj, . ea!-B.o^i(KS 
and lady (derks. ' - , 
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VifOXTAijnsD Fbbsoks pbohotsd to Uppbb Divisiok nr thb Abmy 

HBitDQXrABTBBS. 

*880. Twenty seven unqualified persons have been promoted permanently to the 
First Division in the Government of India offices at headquarters since the let April, 
the date on which the present recruitment scheme came into lorce. Of these, 
four were soldiers and eos-soldiers, 20 Indians, one a European civilian and two Anglo- 
Indians. 


Mr. O. S. Ba]pai (Secret^iry, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the inhle the information promised in reply to 
starred questions Nos! 480 — 482, asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 
4th September, 1933. 


Suspension op a Candidate from the ^Intermediate Examination 
by the Superintendent, Ramjas College Centre, Delhi. 

*480. (a), {b) and* (c). Yes. 


Suspension of a Candidate from the Intermediate Examination 
BY THE Superintendent, Ramjas College Centre, Delhi. 

*481. (a) Yes. 

(^) The Superintendent is required, under the relevant regulations of the Univer- 
sity, to report all attempts to use unfair means to nass an examinatioj) to the Registrar 
of the University for the decision of the Executive Council. The reply sent by the 
Superintendent to the guardian was, therefore, appropriate. The suspension of the 
student was not, however, continued as he was informed by the Superintendent that 
he could appear provisionally in the next paper. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The rule on the subject is that *‘any attempt to use unfair means to pass the 
examination or any violation of the rules by the candidate shall be immediately reported 
by the Superintendent to the Registrar for decision of the Executive Council**. When 
reporting the conduct of this student to the Registrar, the answer book was also sent 
as a material document. 

(c) As regards the first part of the question, the Honourable Member is referred 
to the answer given to part (d). Government do not propose to direct the University 
to get the student’s answer book re-examined as he was disqualified by the University 
for using unfair means. 

(/) The reply to the first part of this question is in the affirmative. The Superin- 
tendent’s action was fully justified and there was nothing for the University autho- 
rities to rectify. 

{g) Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the answer to part (/) of the 
question. 

Suspension' ov a Candidate from irk Intermediate Examination by the 
Superintendent. Ram.'.ar College Centre, Delhi. 

*48a (a) Yes. 

(ft) The Executive Council of the University is empowered under clause (13) of 
Section 4 rend with clause (i) of Section 22 of the Delhi University Act, 1822 (Act 
VIII of 19^) to deal with such cases. The question of making specific regulations 
for dealing "with such cases is now being considered! by the University. 


Mr, P. R. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table-; i . . . , . . 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 677, 
asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 4th September, 
1938; 
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(ii) the ihformatidn promised in reply to starred (juestioni No. ■761, 

asked by Mr. K. P. Thampap on the 7th September, 1988; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred question 

No. 755, asked by Mr. K. P. Thampan on the 7th September, 
1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 46, 

asked by Mr M. Maswood Ahmad on the 11th September, 
1933; 

(v) the information promised in reply to parts (6) and (c) of starred 

question No. 823, asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on the 12th 
September, 1933; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

67 and 69, asked by Mr. S*. C. Mitra on the 13th September, 
1933; and 

(vii) the information promised in reply to unstan’ed question No. 

147, asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 20th September, 1938. 


CONSTBUOTIOK OF PLATFORMS AND OVEBBRIDGES AT MaILANI AND 

Bhojeepura Stations on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 

*577. (a) Government have ascertained that at the stations referred to all passenger 
trains are received along-side raised platforms and that no passenger train is ever 
admitted on a line on which there are goods wagons. 

(5) Platforms already exist at both those stations, and no overbridge is. necessary 
at Mailani where there is only one platform. At Bhojeepura, which is a small junction 
station and has two platforms, i^ is sometimes necessary for a few local passengers to 
cross the railway track to the island platform, but no shunting is carried on when 
passenger trains are being dealt with, and there is no danger to passengers cnossing 
the track. The volume of local passenger traffic at this station does not justify the 
expenditure involved in providing an overbridge. 

(c) In his inspection report on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway system for the 
year ending 31st March, 1933, the Senior Government Inspector has said “The number 
of passengers booked to and fmm Bhojeepura tTunction station is not large, but there 
is the possibility of their being injured while crossing the station building platform 
line, and I think the Administration would be well advised to build an overbridge”, 
but at the same time the report specifies no works which require to be carried out at 
once in the interest of safety. 


Introduction of Intermediate Class Accommodation on the South 
Indian Railway. 

*751. (a), (i) Yes. 

(ii) The subject was raised on two occasions at meetings of the South Indian Rail- 
way Advisory Committee and the position was, on these occasions, explained by the 
Agent to the Members who raised the question. 

(iii) Neither Government nor the Railway Administration concerned are aware of 
any considerable feeling on this subject. 

(iv) The Railway Administration reports that there is no popular demand for the 
introduction of intermediate class accommodation on the broad gauge of the South 
Indian Railway , and this is supported by the comparatively small and diminishing use 
made of similar accommodation on the metre gauge of the same Railway. 

(5) In the circumstances, Government do not see any justification for their interven- 
tion. 


Aeticlb bnteelbd “ MON3TEOTJS ’’.IN THB lyDiAN BAnw.tr. sr4ejgiss. 

•756. (a) The .Agent, Bengal and North Westerta Railway repoMa tint the^ statement 
that the train was overcrowded and that passengers were standing on the feet-hoards is 
incorrect. 
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The train in question wciA; an eixwW mtla rake which hia4;|i)Mn prdered from Paleza 
Ghat to Sonepore tp bring a fe.w passengers from Sqaepore' t(^ Paleza Ghat and 
though nominally ekpty the traiii possibly contained a few ticketWSa passengers. 

In the circumstances, no action under Section 03 of the Indian Railways Act is 
called for.) 

Communal Composition of th^ Staff rbcbuited by the Chief Mbdioal 
OF incEB, .Norct W^tbbn Railway. 

46. The communal composition and the number of appointments mad« bv thn nbi^f 
Medical Officer, North Western Railway, since January, 1933, is given below. With the 
exception of the dispenser all the' appointments were made by Selection Committees. 


Particulars. 

Muslim. Hindu. Christian. 

Sikh. Total* 

Assistant Surgeons . 

1 

1 2 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons 

1 

(Tempy.) 

. . 1 

Nurses . 

. . .. .. 2 

. . 2 

Dispensers 

1 

1 


Tiokets Fbadds on Railways. 



*823. (h) It is a fact that cases of re-selling of tickets have been detected in the 
past. 

(c) A number of collected tickets were found in certain pillars on Howrah Station 
platform after the Crew system was abolished. 

Amounts contbibutsd bt thb &enoal Naofub Baibway fob the 
CONSTBUOTION OF THE BUIIJ>IH08 OF OEBTAIN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

67. (a) The amounts contributed by the Bengal Nagpur Railway, towards the cost of 
construction of the following school buildings, are noted against each ; — 


Khargpur. 

Indian High School Building . • 

Quarters ...... 

Total 

Rs. 

. 77,231 

22,399 

99,030 

Indian Primary School Building . 
Quarters 

• 

20,021 

11,740 


Total 

31,761 

Indian Girls’ School Building 

Quarters 

• 

20,124 

6,048 


Total 

26,172 

Adra. 



Indian. High School Building 

Quarters . . 

• 

16,661 

6,902 


Total 

22,663 

Indian Primary School Building . 

i • ' 

7,362 

Chakardkarpur, 



Ihdiaii High Sohdbl . ' ' . ' . 

Indihm Middle. English Sohooi; « • ' 


. ' 12,606 

. • LoPated in a Railway 
. t . bmlding,. the cost of 
which is not known. 
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lb) A 4-roomed building waw originally provided for.^ Boys’ Primaiy. Schi^ rt 

ds Sr S' a 

.t.£rS:.SK fete •“ 


GONSTBUOTION of QuABTISBS fob TjBAOfiBBS OF Bbitqal Naopitb Bailwat 

Schools. 

69. (a) Teachers in Railway schools are not entitled to free quarters according to 
the rules now in force, but free quarters are placed at the disposal of the teaching 
staff on the Bengal Nagpur Railway in cases where such are available. 

. (6) The numbers of teachers at the Schools mentioned above and the numbers of 


quarters made available for them are as follows : 

Number 

Number 


of 

of 


teachers. 

quarters. 

Khargpur ...... 

57 

42 

Adra ....... 

30 

11 

Chakardharpur ...... 

30 

nil. 


(c) The Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, has reported that no rented houses are 
available within the boundaries of the railway settlements at Khargpur and Adra, but 
Government have no information as to whether houses are available for leasing outside 
those settlements. 

(d) The possibility of providing quarters ifor certain of the Indian Schools’ teaching 
staff at Chakardharpur is at present under investigation, but the money available for 
building quarters is limited and there are large numbers of railway employees for 
whom quarters have not yet been provided for want of funds. 


Introduction OF A Faster Train via Loop Line from Howrah to Delhi. 

147. (a) No. 

(6) and (d). If a through fast train to Delhi was run ria the loop it would either 
be necessary to extend one of the existing trains which run via the loop or to divert 
a ma’n line train to the loop. The Agent reports that the traffic from and fia the 
loop does not justify either of these alternatives. 

(c) No, but Government understand that public opinion has been in favour of the 
extension of these trains to Patna, which has been arranged. 

(e) No, the Bandel-Barharwa section is subject to a greater speed restriction than 
the Sahibganj loop. 

THE INDIAN DOCK LABOURERS’ BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concerning the 
irotection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships be 
refe-red to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. Uppi 
Sahib Bahadur, Sirdar Sohan S'ngh, Bhai Parma Nand, Mr. S. G. Jog, 

Hari Raj Swamp, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Goswami M. R. jPuri, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. Ra’aman 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to const’ tute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.*' 

The principle of th^ Bill, Sir, is to empower the Government of India to 
^ake mp:ulaticai8 for the safety, of workers employed in loading and 
unk>ading .shipB and to provide through a system of proper inspection for 
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the carrying out of those regulations in accordance with! standards inter- 
nationally accepted and emj^died in the draft convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Sir, this House has always accorded the 
most generous sympathy towards the consideration of measures intended 
for the improvement of the lot of workers in this country. It is, therefore, 

I think, unnecessary for me to make any lengthy speech in commending 
this measure to the House, a measure the humanitarian intention of which 
is so evident. The occupation of the dock worker, particularly stevedores 
and labourers engaged in loading and unloading ships, is undoubtedly a 
most hazardous occupation, -tis any one will realise who has watched the 
working of cargoes into and out of ships. In Great Britain, the occupa- 
tion of the dock worker is definitely classed as a dangerous trade, and it 
is governed by special regulations which are known as dock regulations. 
Up to the present India has had nothing on the lines of these dock regula- 
tions, and a good many other countries are in the same position as India. 
The detailed provisions of the International Convention which I have 
referred to follow generally the provisions of the English dock regulations 
which are generally recognised as furnishing a reasonably complete code 
for the safety of the worker, a Code, Sir, which has stood the test of 
experience. 

If Honourable Members will turn to the Bill, they will see that the 
main provision is clause 5 under which power is taken to make regulations 
to ensure the safety of the workers in all essential respects such as the 
[)rovision of lighting and fencing of dangerous approaches, the protection 
of hatchways, the measures necessary to see that hoisting machines are 
in safe working condition and that the machinery is operated by competent 
persons, the provision of first-aid to injured workers and of rescue appli- 
ances for workers who fall into the water and a number of other matters 
covered by the Convention. 

Clause 6 gives power to the Local Governments to make rules provid- 
ing for inspection. I may observe here that the intention is that the work 
of inspection should largely be carried out through the agency of the 
factory inspectors appointed by Local Governments under the Indian 
Factories Act. 

There is only one other matter. Sir, that I should like to refer to 
quite briefly. The International Convention provides a somewhat ela- 
borate code of rules having regard to conditions which exist in the large 
maritime ports where the work of loading and unloading is done through 
means of the most modern machinery. Now, Sir, such conditions exist 
in India only in the major ports and perhaps in one or two of the largest 
of our minor ports. India has a large number of very small ports, as 
have other countries of the world, the condition of which is such that it 
would be impossible to apply to them an elaborate code of rules which 
were designed to meet the case of larger and more fully equipped ports. 
For that reason the Convention confers on member Governments the 
power of granting exemptions in certain cases in respect of either the whole 
or part of the provisions of the Convention, and clause ll of the Bill 
provides for" the exercise of such power by the Governor General in Council 
according to the provisions of the Convention itself. 

i have little further to add in commending the principle of this Bill to 
the: acceptance of this House. 1 would only express the view that, when 
this measure passes into law and is placed upon the Statute-book, it will 
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be a very valuable and very important addition to that body of legislation 
which has been passed by this House in aid of the manual workers of 
this country. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) ; Motioi* 
moved: 

*'Ihat tho Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concerning the 
jirotectioii against acc'dents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. Uppi 
Sahib Bahadur, Sirdar Sohan S’ngh, Bhai Parma Nand, Mr. S. G. Jog, LSla 
Hari Baj Swamp, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Goswami M. K. Puri, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A, Baisman 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to say 
just ii few words in support of this motion. The Convention to which this 
Bill refers was originally adopted in the year 1929, ond, in that year, you, 
and my Honourable friends, Mr. Clow, Mr. B. Das and Mr. Joshi attended 
the Convention representing the various interests from India. I had the 
privilege of working in the Sub-Committee which dealt with this particular 
Convention. Though on .the occasion of voting the Government of India 
remained neutral, my Honourable friend, Mr. Clow, on behalf of the 
Government of India gave the assurance that the Government of India 
would co-operate to the fullest extent in giving effect to the provisions 
of this Convention. And this Bill redeems that pledge, and I am glad 
to note with satisfaction that,after considering the various interests con- 
cerned, the Government of India have thought it fit to ratify this Con- 
vention. 

As the Honourable Member-in-charge of the Bill has pointed out, the 
work of dock workers involves great hazard and it is responsible for a 
number of accidents every year in many ports in India. In all the civilised 
countries very elaborate regulations have been devised for the protection 
of dock workers. There they liave adopted safety provisions for the pro- 
tection of the workers on board the ship as well as in their access from 
board the ship to the shore, and it is satisfactory that the Government 
of India are bringing up their regulations into line with other civilised 
countries. Ihere is only one point on which I would like to seek informa- 
^ remember rightly, when the Convention was being discussed, 
the Government of India were rather hesitant about applying this Conven- 
tion to the case of inland docks. I should like to know whether they 
would apply this Convention to the case of maritime ships or to ships 
engaged in inland navigation also. 


Mr. A. Baisman (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sii-, having 
had some opportunity of deaUng with the details, of this matter, 1 am in n 
l^sition to answer the.question asked by my Honourable friend. Mr. Abdul 

to mariSme questaon of restricting the scope of this Convention 

i« ^ ^ mantime ports was, as my Honourable friend 

8 °° doubt aware, ^cussed at the Conference itself, and a number of 

Holland, which has a large system of inland navigation, 
w^re, as far as I remember, . not in favour of 

fully to Uielr ioland wham, and port.. Aa a reault ^ 
iacuarfon, it ™ oourtdarad that it wVba bX'noTto ,1,1 ^ 
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Convention to maritime ports only, but to adopt a morO"* general criterion 
for the ezolusion of ports and docks to which the application of the Con- 
vention may not be practicable or suitable. So, the criterion, which was 
finally adopted and which, in effect, is embodied in this Bill, was that 
member countries should have the power to exempt any port or place, 
dock, wharf, quay, etc., at which the processes are o^y occasionally 
carried on or the traffic is small and confined to small ships. Now, bn Vo, 
Sir, would exclude the whole of the inland navigation or the inland ports 
of India, because none of them are places at which the processes are 
continually carried on or the. traffic is large, and, in particular, the ships 
in which cargo is carried on the inland waterways are smaller than those 
contemplated by the Convention. To give an example, one of the main 
provisions is that, where the hold is more than five feet deep, special 
means of access should be provided. I believe I am right in saying that 
in our inland vessels the holds are never as much as five feet deep, so 
that the whole of that part of the Convention which deals with working 
in those holds and access to them is inapplicable. Again, clause 11 (b) of 
the Bill gives us power to exclude any specified ship or class of ship, 
and it would probably be under that sub-clause that the Government of 
India would act in exempting from the Convention ships engaged in inland 
navigation until such time at any rate as the larger type of vessel to 
which these provisions might suitably be applied comes to be employed on 
our inland waterways. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I am not intervening 
in this debate for the purpose of opposing the motion for the simple reason 
ihat I have had very little experience of these matters, but there is cme 
thing in the Bill to which I want to draw the attention of the members 
of the Select Committee when they come to consider the various clauses 
of the Bill, and that is clause 12. I raise my voice of protest against such 
provisions even in ordinary Bills, because I find that c practice is growing 
up to defend and protect the public servants in season and out of season. 
This clause reads: i 

“No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against any person for 
•anything which ie in good faith done or intended to be done under this Act.” 

Really, when a legislation is made, it is intended thereby that the 
proceedings or powers given under that legislation shall be exercised in 
accordance with the provisions laid down in the Bill or Act itself. If tfi 
powers are not exercised in accordance with the provisions of the Bill, 
there does not seem to be any reason for enacting the measure at all. 
If the provisions of the Act are actually adhered to, there is no reason 
why the public servant should Be afraid of suffering any consequences by 
the exercise of the powers under the Act itself, but if he does not conform 
to the strict provisions of the law, then I do not think he should be 
protected against the consequences of his acts if the acts themselves arc 
illegal. We are already suffering in India from the overdose of protection 
afforded to the public servants. Hieir illegal acts cannot be called In 
question either in Civil Court or in Criminal Court. The result in all cas(;g 
is that Government servants do not act strictly in accordance with law, 
but are still immune from consequences. The time has come when tlfc. 
voice of protest should be raised against giving too much protection to 
public servants. I will request the members of the Select Cbmmifcfee, 
when they are dealing with this matter, to look into these provisions arid 
see whether there is any necessity for a provision like this in the Bill. 
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Baja Baliadiir O. Kzisl^iamadw (TaDlore cum Tr^^opoly : Nm- 
Mulmraiijhdan Eural): Sir, I join with my friend, Sardw Swt Singh, in 
inviting the attention of members of the Select Committee- to this /ery 
A^ery insidious provision which has come to find a place in all the later 
Acts of the Legislature. I believe there are oases to the effect that when 
the provisions of an Act are not strictly conformed to, the o^cer who 
exercises the power under the Act cannot be said to have acted in good 
faith, which means, I suppose, with due care and attention. Those deoi- 
sioiis are on one side, but, as a. matter of fact, when you file suits and wnen 
you are prepared to show that these powers have nqfc been exercised 
properly, with due care and attention, and, in certain cases, against the 
provisions of the Act, the preliminary objection raised by the pleader for 
the Government is that such a suit does not lie, vide section so and so, and 
that is upheld in spite of the protest of the plaintiff that he is prepared 
to prove his case. I can give two instances where flagrant acts were com- 
mitted by Government servants and they were dismissed. Fortunately 
there is the High Court before which these two cases are still pending. 
If you act with due care and attention, why should any protection be 
given, 1 cannot understand. We have been told time and again in the 
case of repressive legislation that an honest man, a loyal man and a man 
with no seditious ideas at all need not apprehend any injury from the 
provisions of the Act. Sir, the sting of the clause is in its tail when it 
says that not only the man who does exercise his poAver in good faith 
should be protected, but who intends to do it in good faith. The way to 
a certain place is .paved with good intentions and it is absolutely impossible, 
T am speaking as a lawyer of some experience, though not of great 
eminence, to prove before a Court what a man actually intended. What 
you aj*e supposed to have intended is variously interpreted by judges. It 
is bad enough to excuse people who exercise their powers in good faith, 
but surely it is inexcusable to extend that power in the case of persons who 

intended to do it in good faith, but did not do it in good faith. 

Therefore, I would make a special request to those Honourable Members 
who are in the Select Committee to see that this provision is deleted and 
that the usual course that will be adopted in the case of lesser mortais be 
also adopted in the case of Government servants who, when exercising 
their powers, ought to do so with greater care and attention. 

The Honourable Six Joseph Shore: Sir, I have very little to add to 
what I have already said. This is not the occasion for" me to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the points raised by my Honourable friends. 
I have no doubt that the Select Committee Avill consider very carefully 
the arguments which they have adduced, but I would like to bring to the 

recollection of the House one fact and that is that to . the best of my 

remembrance it was the Select Committee on the Assam Tea Districts 
Labour Bill that auo motu added a provision of this nature. We are 
merely following the precedent set by the Select Committee in that case. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhem Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That the Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concern,*ng the 
protection against acc' dents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. tJppi 
Sahib Bahadur, Sirdar Sohan S'narh, Bhai Parma Nand, Mr. S. G. Jog, Lain 
Hari Rai ^rup, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 
Sir Leslie Hudson. Mr. Ooswami M. ft. Pnri. Mr. N. M.^ Joshi. Mr. A. Bsremin 
Md the Mover, and that the number of members whose .pfpsence shall . be njBCeriMfj 
to const' tute a meeting of the Committee be iive.“ 

The motion was adopted. 



BESOLUTION RE NON-BATIFICATION AND NON-ACCEPTANCE 
OF DBAFT CONVENTIONS AND BECOMMENDATION CON- 
CEBNING INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE AND WIDOWS’ AND 
OBPHANS’ INSUBANCB. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, I beg to move: 

‘*That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Conventions^ and the Recom> 
mendation concerning invalidity, old-age and widows* and orphans* insurance adopted 
at the Seventeenth SessiQu of the Internat'onal Labour Conference, recommends to 
the Governor General in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Conventions nor 
accept the Recommendation." 

As this House is doubtless aware, my Honourable colleague, the 
Commerce Member, and I have been very closely associated during the 
last two months. This morning, however, our ways have parted. More 
fortunate than I, he has successfully advanced a Bill designed to give 
effect to a Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference. 
I, on the other hand, have to request this House to adopt a recommenda- 
tion to the Governor General in Council that he should not ratify no less 
than seven Conventions. Six of which * are covered by this Resolu- 
tion. These Conventions, I may remind the House, were adopted by the 
last Session of the International Labour Conference which met at 
Geneva in June. That Session was opened by Sir Atul Chatterjee in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Governing Body. Sir Atul also acted, as he 
had done on many previous occasions, as the senior Government Delegate 
for India and, I am very glad, at the outset of the few remarks I have to 
make this morning, to have this opportunity of paying a tribute to the 
very valuable services he has rendered both to India and to international 
labour by his long association with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. He has now held everv office of importance which the Conference 
can confer on the representative of any country and he h.q8 played a very 
large part in creating at Geneva an understanding of, and a sympathy 
with, Indian aspirations and Indian difficulties in the realms of labour 
and in acting as -an ambassador of Indian thought abroad. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir. in the course of discussions on labour questions in this 
House it is always evident that there ore two schools of thought. Of one 
of them, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who is not here at 
the moment, is tlu* protagonist 'Ihat school holds that in the matter 
of labour learislation Government goes too far and too fast. The other 
school is led by my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi, who also is not with us 
today, though not for the same reasons as Dr. Ziauddin. That school 
contends that Government in these matters proce^ at a snail’s pace. I 
think I may claim the support of the House as a whole for the view that 
our progress in the amelioration of labour conditions is as fast as oiur 
circumstances justify, and 1 would only say that it is a matter of regret 
to me that, on this occasion as on one or two other occasions recently, it 
has not been ipossible for us to translate into action the conclusions which 
have been reached bv the International Labour Conference. As Honour- 
able Members are weH aware we are engasred on. an extensive programme 
»of legislation for the benefit of labour in this country, but, fortunately 
ibr unfortimately it'^^oes not alwavs run along the lines which have been 
dominating the nwads of those who meet and deliberate at Geneva. 

( 2083 ) 
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I have cimulated to all Honourable Memfeers j^pies f 
ventions and of the Becommendations we considering t^ay and of 
report on the Conventions prepared by the Gpver^ent delegates, 
Conventions look distinctly more formidable ^han ^ 

have said, there are no less than six of them , covered by 
and one bv tlie Jiesolution which 1 shall bo moving presently^ but the six 
which are the subject of this Resolution consist to a very 
of a repetition of similar provisions; for example each of the fimt two 
ConvenLns consists of 30 articles. Of these articles twenty-eight are 
identical in the two Conventions and the remaining two ^e not entirely 
different. Twenty of these articles are repeated in the third Convention 
and only two articles in the fourth Convention differ from those m the 
third. The fifth and sixth Conventions again are very similar to those 
which precede them, and a large number of the articles in the preced- 
ing Conventions appear in this pair of Conventions. Finally, there is a 
recommendation supplementing all the six Conventions. I do not propose 
to weary the House by discussing in detail the articles of these Conven- 
tions, because the object of the whole group can be explained in very few 
words. Once it is grasped, it will, I think, be evident that the ratinoa- 
tion of the Conventions by India is not, in present circumstances, a practi- 
cal proposition. The Conventions are designed to set up a syst^ of 
insurance schemes. The first Convention is designed to provide a scheme 
of old-age insurance for industrial, commercial, professional and other 
workers. The second Coiiv’^cnition seeks to do the same for agricultural 
workers. The third and the fourth Conventions relate to schemes of 
invalidity insurance, in other words, to pensions to those who .are 
permanently incapacitated by ill-health. Those two Conventions relate 
to invalidity and insurance for industrial, commercial, professional and 
other workers on the one hand and for agricultural workers on the other. 
The last two Conventions, the fifth and. the sixth, are designed to secure 
schemes of widows* and orphans' pensions for the same two groups. The 
cardinal features of all the schemes are similar. Each scheme is to be 
compulsory and each scheme is to provide benefits at least equivalent to 
those specified in the Convention. For example, the maximum starting 
age for oldrage pensions is fixed at sixty-five end orphans are to get pensions 
in respect of the death of either parent up to the age of fourteen at least. The 
schemes are to be contributory ; the employer and the employee must both 
contribute and the public authorities must also contribute. Provision is 
made in all the Conventions that the maintenance of non- contributory 
schemes shall constitute compliance with the Convention, but as this is 
limited to schemes already in existence, it does not ap-ply to this country. 

Now, Sir, it fallows from what I have said that if we were to ratify 
these Conventions, we should be obliged to set up a system of insurance 
applicable to nearly all the people employed in this country. We should 
be obliged to provide them with old-age pensions; we should be obliged 
to provide them with pensions if they became unfit for work, and we Khould 
also be obliged to provide pensions for women and children in the event of 
their death. I think. Sir, I have only to say this to enable the House 16 
realise that the obstacles * in our way are insuperable. Honourable 
Members will, I think, be able to fonn some picture in their 6v/ia' 'irnnds 
of the organisation that we should requite. * That if-otgAnisation • would 
involve the oolleotion of subscriptions by Some means feom pertons in 
village in India. It would involve the taollection of contributi6ii*^‘ftom 
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their employees, and it would also involve the expenditure of public 
money on a stupendous scale if the contribution of the public authorities 
was to form any substantial portion of the total. In addition, it would 
involve the distribution of an enormous number of pensions throughout th^ 
length and breadth of this country. 1 feel sure, Sir, that Honourable 
Members, however much they may sympathise, iis I do, with the objects 
underlying these Conventions, will agree with me in regarding them as 
absolutely impossible of attainment in the circumstances which prevail in 
India. There is no Government, Central or Provincial, which c<niki hnd 
the money. I am quite certain that employees would very greatly resent 
any system of regular deductions from their already small incomes and I 
am equally certain that employers would find themselveg saddled v;ith a 
burden compared with which their existing obligations to their labour would 
appear “trifles thin as air**. Finally, in a country like India, the adminis- 
trative expense would be out of all proportion to the benefits that would 
be received. It is for these reasons. Sir, that I find myself conipelled to 
ask this House to support this motion. Sir I move : 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Resolution 
moved : 

‘That this Assembly, having, considered the Draft Conventions and the Recom- 
mendation concerning invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans* insurance adopted 
at the Seventeenth Session of the International ■ Labour Conference, recommends to ' 
the Governor General in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Conventions nor 
accept the Recommendation." 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudbury (Assam : Muhammadan) : I must say 
at once, Sir, that I realise the difficulties of the Government in giving 
effect to this Convention. These Conventions cover a very extensive field 
and, in the backward industrial condition of our country, it is difficult to 
give effect to therh as they cover such a wide range of workers, industrial 
workers, workers in commercial undertakings, all domestic servants’, all 
engaged in liberal professions and all the agricultural labourers. I do 
recognise the difficulty. Therefore, I shall confine myself only to indicat- 
ing the direction in which Government usually can take some action. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to argue the case for social 
insurance in India. .Government themselves recognise the need of prf)tec- 
tion of their employees in old age from starvation and in Government 
departments and, in some of the railways, they have got the. old-age 
pen.^ion anc’’ provident fiund scbemes. Bjit, Sir, an overwhelming majority 
of the Indian workers are unprotected by any scheme of insurance, and 
nowhere the need for this, insurance is greater than in India. Indian 
workers generally as a class earn. so low wages that they find ii difficult 
to lay aside soipething for their old age. Therefore, when they become old,, 
they'find themselves in a miserable condition. According to our old Indian 
custom, the joint, family system provided some sort of insurance for the 
old age, but, nowadays, owing to the influx of the workers to industrial 
centres, that system is tumbling, down and there is nothing to take its 
place. Besides, tlie incidence of sickness among the Indian workers is 
higher than in .any .other country, because o£ the low standard of the- 
life of the .workers, the. low wages they earn, aijd of the conditions in which 
they live. .Soi the oase. fpr some .kind of social in^rance stands on a very 
strong grquqd in the. case, of Indians. I must say. that Government have 
n<)t heen.u^syi^^ in .the inatter., but their, sympathy has not resulted 
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iu.any practical benefit to the workers. When, ip the year iM7, the Convenj " 
tipn regarding sickness insurance was being discussed i Gpver^nient pointed 
out, just as they are pointing out today, the practical difficulties in the way 
and expressed their sympathy with the ideals underlying it. Now, at the 
instance of the Government of India, some of the Local Governments 
instituted an inquiry about the feasibility of some scheme of insurance 
and, if my information is correct, the United Provinces Committee have 
favoured some sort of scheme, not only for sickness insurance, but also for 
old age, for marriage and for other social events. That only shows that 
responsible people in India do not consider the schemes of social insurance 
as beyond the scope of practical politics. I have got only one suggestion to 
make with regfird to this . I recognise, as I said before, the difficulty of 
the Government in giving effect to this Convention, but they can moke a 
beginning in this way. Why pot introduce legislation for compulsory 
insurance of all workers engaged in factories who come under the Factories 
Act? That will be a beginning and a step in the right direction. Unless 
you take the initiative, conditions are not likely to improve. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikli): Mr. President, I do 
not understand why Government are so hesitant for such a long time to 
provide these amenities to the poor labourers in this country, such as, the 
benefit of insurance. People who are generally well provided for during 
their period of employment to save and provide for needs in emergencies . 
for their children and for themselves if they are disabled are still given 
pensions after their retirement. But these poor, unprovided for labourers 
in factories and other places, where conditions of employment also affect 
their health and the period of longevity of their lives, and who draw very 
small wages just enough to give them food to carry on with and nothing 
at all to save and provide for for times of emersrency, are absolutely neglect- 
ed. Almost all countries have by now introduced this form of insurance 
where the employer and the employee both contribute and the State also 
plavs its part in previding insurance for old age and other sort of invalidity 
pensions to the workers in the factories and other places of employment. 
But the chief delegate of India, who played such a prominent part in the 
International Conference for uplifting the conditions of labour in the wjrld, 
is hesitating to ratify those Conventions because he feels that India is not 
yet in a position to introduce these insurance schemes in the scheme of its 
industrial world. I should have thought that this time, when we are 
providing so much protection to an industry and the industrialists; we must 
ask them to contribute by an Act of Legislature towards the insurance 
scKopk’S. which the Government mav p\it forward for being adopted in this 
country by means of which the industrialists and the persons eirvnloyed in • 
the industries may contribute a portion of their pay for providing insurance 
for old age and invaliditv and after death to their children or widow. We 
shall have to fix the old-age liihit much lower if we want to benefit any- 
body in India than is the case in other countries, because the average age 
in India is much lower than jn foreign countries due to weakness on account 
of poor health and climatic conditions,, and. so on. I think it is time that 
the Government should try to consider ns early as possible to put forward 
some schemes so that we may be able to make a beginning for introducing 
?®^ome8 at least. in tlie manufacturing aresis concerning peoitile 
who Are employed in factories and other industrial concerns and iielp 
to carry out the duty we owe to tlie poor labourers m the industrial 
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and add to the work done By the ihti^atibfiai LaBou^ Gonf^reitcrer by rati- 
fying the Convention which they tnvLy tn. future adopt. I have not any 
idea to oppose the motion of my HCnourable fribnd at this nioment, because 
I quite realise his helplessness, but I would suggest to him that he should 
try at the earliest possible opportunity to give effectr .to^«the suggesiaens 
made by the Deputy Bresident and myself. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, 1 rise to supjport the 
motion of my Honourable friend, the Member for Industries and Labour, 
but at the same time I want to take this opportunity placing nay view 
on this report before the Government. This International Labour Confer- 
ence deals with questions which are open for discussion by Members of 
this House and, . as I understand them, they do not relate to the foreign 
policy of the Government of India the discussion of which is barred to the 
Members of this House. If it be so, there is no reason why the delegation 
to such a Conference is nominated by the Government without consulting 
this House. From the present bulletin supplied to us I find that the 
Government of India Delegation consisted of several members, two of 
them, Sir Phiroze Sethna .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): The Chair 
cannot allow the Honourable Member to discuss on this Resolution the 
bigger policy involved in the choice of delegates to the International Labour 
Conference. An opportunity is afforded to this House, for that purpose 
when the Government of India come before the House for a vote for incur- 
ring the expenditure connected with their contribution to the International 
Labour Conference. On the present occasion the- discussion must be 
strictly confined to the specific issue raised in the Resolution. 

Savdar Sant Singh: I submit to your ruling, Sir, but I should like to 
know whether I am permitted to discuss what the Delegation did there in 
the Conference itself? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) With refer- 
ence to the specific motion before the House, the Honourable Member will 
be perfectly entitled to refer to the attitude taken up by the delegates of 
India in the Conference. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
And condemn them. 

Sardar Sant Singh: In this connection I find that this particular Dele- 
gation consisted of three Indians and four Englishmen. The members of 
the Delegation took part in the discussionis on the motions before the 
Conference. But when it came to voting, the greatest credit to this 
Delegation is that they abstained from voting. Now, as I am not to dis- 
cuss the policy of the Government in appointing them, I may point out 
what their achievements are in this Conference. The first question that 
came up was relating to the hours of work, and the report at pag:e 17 says 
^*We did riot take part in the final voting^’. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: 8k, I would ask yoiir ruling whether 
the Hcoiourabie Member is riot now 'brin^g up matters outsWe the scope, 
•oi-itoe? Besoluiion in referring to- bth«^ 'qri'estioris which were before the 
IriteruBtiohah Labour Odnfererieo* suek as the redbctioii of hou^'^bf work. 
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Mr. Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair . 
thought the Honourable Member was going to refer to the attitude of the ' 
delegates with regard to the specific issues raised in this Resolution.. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am coming to those issues. These are the ques- - 
tions which have been discussed in the bulletin suipplied to us and, under 
each head, there is a part assigned to our Delegation there as regards 
voting. I am referring to this. ; 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may make a passing reference, but he must confine himself ' 
to the attitude of the Delegation to ^the specific question raised in this 
Resolution. He might certainly make a passing reference to other matters. 

Sardar Sant Singh: This particular motion refers to the recommend- 
ation concerning invalidity, old-age and widows' and orphans* insurance. 
This particular issue is discussed at page 18 of the bulletin. The attitude 
of the Delegation on this issue was as reported in the bulletin: “ We 
abstain from taking part in the final voting oh the Draft Conventions which 
were adopted.** When discussing the next question, I will refer to the 
similar attitude of our Delegation therein. My submission is that if the 
Government of India were unable, and it was perfectly clear that the 
Government of India would be unable, to give sanction to the Resolutions 
or Conventions adopted in the Conference, it was the duty of the delegates 
to make the position of the Government of India clear before the delegates 
of the other countries so that there might be no occasion subsequently for 
any misunderstanding between other countries and this country. After 
going through this report what strikes one is that at the time of discussions 
the Delegation did not take courage in their hands and did not actually 
oppose the Resolutions in the Conference itself. At this stage it will be 
interesting to note that the Chairman of the Delegation actually on one 
occasion administered a mild rebuke to the Director when he tried to give 
expression to his ideas about industrial development in this country and 
there he is reported to have said in the speech quoted in Appendix A:' 

“If industrialiem is bound to come in the East, as I believe it is bound to come, 
it should be the function of this Conference to see that it is accompanied by an 
improvement in conditions of work and in standards of living. If the movement in 
the East is properly guided, betterment of conditions, betterment of the standards of 
living of eastern countries will be the result. It should be the task of this Organisa- • 
tion to see that the industrialisation of the East is not checked, and, at the same 
time, to help towards the attainment of improved conditions and improved standards 
ojF living in eastern countries. I think everyone now recognises that if this Organisa- 
tion is to achieve permanent results, it must think and act not only in the terms of 
fhe West, but also in the terms of the East.** 


Now, this was perfectly justified at the time when the question of 
Eastern countries coming in competition in industrial line with Western 
countries was being discussed. Similarly, if the oth^r delegates had been * 
Indians and in touch with the conditions in India, and if they had cared 
t) place the point 'd view of Indian economic interests, they should certainly 
have taken the first opportunity to disabuse the minds of the other dele- 
gates not to pass such a Convention' or Recommendation thereby avoidiiig 
the trouble to the Government of India to come to the Bouse for their ! 

1 T M ratification. My submission is that a systein fey which the Qbveih- 
.. -mrat of India* put themselves' in that position is Wrong. Hwe aie v 
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to. iftvoid future interuatipnal misuudcrstanding, the (iovernrnent ol India 
ahbuld adopt measures after consulting this House,* so that the Delegation 
would have the avithority of Indian opinion behind tlioin and not the 
opinion of the great Mughal sitting at Whitehall. 


JCr. S. 0. mtra (Chittagong and Bajsliahi Dividions : Non-Muhammadan 
Bpral) : Mr. President, I know, as at present placed, the Governinent of 
India have no other alternative but to pass such a Kesolution. So wc shall 
.Jiave also no other course biit to support them. Dut, at the same time, I 
woidd like to ask the Government, though they may have great sympathies 
for the old and sick workers, the widows and orphans of labourers, what 
have they done during all these years to ameliorate their condition? If 
anybody requires .assistance or help from the State or from public bodies, 
it.^ certainly the poorer people in a poor country like India. Government 
all^^ys pose themselves as trustees of the poverty-stricken millions in this 
country. 

1 remember I raised this question about old age pension in one of ray 
budget speeches and put interpellations in the Assembly subsequently : the 
answer of the Government generally was that it was a matter for the 
Provincial Governments; as if, by merely saying that it did not concern 
them so much, the Central Government could wash their hands clean. 
As my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, has said, the attitude of the gentlemen 
who represented India in the International Conference was not to take any 
part by voting in this Convention. As I rend it, T find in para. 86, it is 
said : . 


•'This subject also was before tbo (‘onferenep for a second discussion. ” 


So it seems clear that this matter is being considered by this Inter- 
national Conference for some years. It goes on to say: 

"All tbo Qovornments, which sent detailed replies to the questionnaire framed by 
the Office on the basis of the decis’oiis reached last year, were in favour of framinj.'' 
international regulations laying down the principle of compulsory insurance, and the 
Office had put forward proposals for the adoption of 6 Conventions and 2 Recoin 
mendatfons on the subject. The scheme followed in regard to the proposed Conven- 
tions was to deal separately with each of the risks of invalidity, old age and deiatli. 
and in addition to provide a distinction between those employed in agriculture and 
others." 

I would certaiulv have jxccepted the sincerity of purpose of the Gov- 
ernment had they tried in years past to do anything for the old and sick 
and the widows and orphans of the labourers. What is the meaning of 
this sympathy from the month of the Honourable gentleman in charge of 
Industries to say that he has got full sympathy as much as anybody else in 
this House? What has ho done in this direction to bring in legislation, 
being in charge of the Industries and Labour Department, to provide 
against the starvation of old and sick workers throughout India? I think 
a word in that direction telling us specifically what has been done will 
show real sympafliy more than any mere words. I find in the report 
itself it is said : 

"As reg£^i'ds AaauciaK' resources' the priociple laid down was that insured persons 
an.d .employers should contribute. Assistance by the public authorities was also 

to >e, .pycm.7, ‘ 
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Home such arrangement should be made whereby the labourer, as well 
as the employer, should contribute and, if necessary, the State should also 
help. I would like to hear from the Government what steps they have 
till now taken in any way to meet any of these exigencies. Throughout 
the civilised world there are insurance provisions for the old aiid the 
sick. Our Finance Member say that the position of India is very strong, 
that India is ruled in a way that can bear comparison with the whole of 
the civilised world; but the real test of true government is, what our 
Government have done for the really needy and the poor? It is no use 
saying that we can borrow in the international market at the lowest rate 
of interest. If you put very heavy taxation, you might have a balanced 
budget; but the true test of a civilised Government is what is being done 
for the poor who really pay for the enormous resources of this Govern- 
ment? If it is necessary, Government can have 17 or 20 crores of rupees 
to build a New Delhi : if it is necessary for the army, this Government 
oan meet the highest expenditure for a poor country like India, as 
compared with anv other country in the world. The ‘services* in India 
are perhaps the most highly paid in the world. Everywhere, when it is 
found necessary, Government can get money. Is it any excuse, when 
the question is raised for the poor labourers, who form 95 per cent, of the 
population in India, that money cannot be had, and Government could not 
hnd time for the last so many years to- bring forward any sclieme and 
then they could tell us how the people’s representatives tried to co-operate 
with them in making such a measure successful. I find in the Appendix 
the full speech of Sir Atul Ghatterjee; but we do not lind even a short 
or brief speech of the member who represented India as labourers' 
representative or of any -other member who represented India on this 
particular issue, because it is a very vital question. Unlike other ordinary 
questions of finance, this question vitally affects 95 per cent, of the Indi»m 
population, and it is high tune that the Government take up m their hands 
to have some legislation providing for old age and sick insurance .nnd some 
provision for the widows and orphans of the labourers. As 1 have said 
before, 1 fully appreciate that there is no possibility at the present stage 
to ratify this Convention, and we shall have to supporj) Government in 
tiieir liesolution, but, at the same time, they will be shirking theii duty 
if they make themselves blind to the urgent necessity for having 6.;me 
such legislation in the near future. ° 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore ci<m Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan KiiraJ) : ISir, 1 wholeheartedly support the Besolution of 
the Honourable Member, and 1 congratulate the Government of India on 
having come to the conclusion that they have done. I ain chietiy interested 
in agriculture, and, as a landowner, employing a large number of labourers, 
J am very pleased that the Government of India have realised the difficult 
position into which we will be placed if this extraordinarily peculiar 
insurance scheme is introduced amongst agricultural labourers. Mv friend, 
■Mr. Mitra, referred to 95 per cent, of labourers — I suppose he had in mind 


S. p. Mitra: Both agricultural and industrial , . . . ^ 

. a very large number of 

ngricuttiiral laboureis; if that is so, niy friend, Mr. Mitra, with all his 
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<experience of public life, has not been able to indicate how the Governinent 
of India — am not talking for the Government of India, they do not require 
liiy advocacy, and, therefore, leaving them alone, — ^liow we, the 
iaiulowners, are going to provide 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am sorry to interrupt my 
Honou^ble friend; I should like to assure him that the Government of 
Jndia are always grateful for his advocacy. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Probably when I have said what 
1 have to say, my Honourable friend will not thank me for it At the 
present moment L am concerned with the land owning classes. Already 
wc are pressed with a 50 per cent, deduction of our net income for Govern- 
inent taxation — w'liich generally works to 60 and 65 per cent. — and a road 
cess, land cess and numerous other cesses that come as a burden upon us, 
with the result that, if necessary I can prove, out of our scanty income 
nearly 80 per cent, goes out of our pockets including the cost of production. 
Added to that the depression which Government Department after 
Department express their helplessness to get over has reduced the prices 
of our produce to such an extent that it is very nearly coming to be an 
uneconomic thing to make any production at all, leave alone tlic question 
of a market for tlic little production that we are now making. Under these 
• eircumsianccs, 20 per cent, of the production we are making being in our 
hands, how my friend, Mr. Mitra, or anybody else, who has this great 
sympathy for the poor people, — it is not that 1 have not got any sympathy 
for these people, — but to express sympathy here is one thing and to put 
your hands into your pockets and translate that sympathy into action is 
quite aiiotiier thing, — how my friends can make these poor people contribute 
anything? 'l ake the case of the large proportion of landholders in India, 
and you will find tliat it is absolutely impossible to make them contribute 
xmythiiig. As for the labourer, it is admitted on all hands that with his 
poor wages of between eight and ten annas a day, it will be simply cruel 
to make him contribute anything, and then you go back to the Government 
of India. 1 entirely agree with my friend, Mr. Mitra's suggestion that 
the Government of India can find money for most of the things that do not 
benefit us, but if only they will extend the sympathy which the Honourable 
Member has shown to the poor people of India in other matters where 
that sympathy is most needed, for instance, in the reduction of taxation 
which will help both the land owner and the peasant, it would be a much 
better source of relief than the insurance schemes which those gentlemen 
over there in Geneva, without absolutely understanding the position of our 
country , are trying to herald the millennium by making a uniform standard 
of existence for all countries, of course at other peoples’ expense, and not at 
their expense! 


Now, Sir, in the olden days, old-age pensions, pensions for disabilities 
and other things were not felt in India, because we were living under the 
; old fashioned joint family system, but those, who think that the old joint 
inrnily system is not suited to modern conditions, that it should be broken 
yp, and BO on, are now trying to introduce all these things by legislative 
mterference and to shatter all the old joint family svsterh. ’ Where did 
we think of old-age pensions m olden days when we were all living bannilv 
• ;“'^8tomB? The, reformers have now come into the 

flew and ere trying to break up all that is old and good, because only then 
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they wiU succeed in introducing old-age pensions, disability pensions, 
widows pension and all that sort of thing. ^ Sir, however nice all these 
things may sound in England and other foreign countries, it is absolutely 
impossible for India, not merely now, but, as far as one can see in the future,, 
to provide for. Tlierefore, L would respectfully request the Government 
to remember tliat, when they are dealing with the poor agriculturist, they 
should try and ease their burden, and only then their sympathy will be 
bettor appreciated. Sir, 1 am thankful for small mercies, that on this 
occasion at least the agriculturist has been relieved of a burden which was 
, hanging over his head in pursuance of this Resolution which those carpet 
knights iu Geneva framed for us. Sir, 1 support the Resolution. 

IMie Assembly iJien adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

I 


Mi. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I give a very halting support to the motion brought forward 
by the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour, and I have 
to congratulate him on the support he has got from my Honourable friend, 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, for Government's inaction in this matter. 
'.!'h(^ Raja Bahadur, as a Sanatanist, always supports those who do not 
j)ropose to take any action. As top dogs they will always like to remain 
oil. the top and will complain of the under dog if he makes any movement 
towards getting his load off. I am sorry the Raja Bahadur is not in his 
place and, therefore, I need not say anything further on that point. 

The HonourabUi Member in charge of Industries has got enough 
sympathy for the poor worker. He is not sparing in his sympathies for the 
old men, for the widows, and for the orphans. But he sees insurmountable 
dittieulties in tlie way of coming to their help. The landlords also were 
very afraid that perhaps they would be called upon to contribute something 
towards the alleviation of the sufferings of their poor tenants. They did 
not want to put tlieir hands into their pockets in order to help those on 
whose labours they have thriven so well for so long a time. The complaint 
of the landlord is that he has been hit. The complaint of the factory 
owner is that he has been very hard hit, and the complaint of everybody 
is that he alone has been very hard hit, while the other sections of the 
society are doing well, and if there arc .any persons suffering from famine 
or old age or anything else, well, then, sympathy for them should be shown 
by somebody else. The argument put forward by the Industries Member 
was that, if a system, of insurance were instituted, then some contribution 
would have to be levied upon the wages of the worker, and the worker 
himself would not like the idea, — ^he further said nor would the employer 
himself like the idea,— of being taxed for that purpose. The employer 
himself would not like to be taxed, there is no doubt about that, because 
we kimw that employers all over the world have been very unwilling to 
contribute anything for this purpose. But if the worker would . not like to 
nave his wages reduced, then there is Romething essentially wrong, and the 
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reason is that the wages that are paid to the workers are so> very low that 
any cut in them will work very hard on them and they would not be able 
to keep body and soul together. So, I tlnnk that Qovemment ought to go 
in for a imnimum wage so that the poor worker may have sufficient for 
keeping himself and his family not exactly in comfort, but in a better 
condition than he is now in, and in that case it will not be difficult for him 
to contribute towards the insurance fund. Government in their generosity 
have provided pensions for their servants. The patawala of the Honourable 
Member gets a good salary and, at the end of BO years, he is sure to get a 
pension. But what is the condition of the very brother of that patawala if 
he happens to have to work in a mill or in some factory? This man, 
the worker, the labourer will have to put in longer hours, will have to do very 
hard work and, at the end of 25 or 30 years, if he then lives, — because life 
in a factory is a very uncomfortable one and brings in disease in its train, — 
he is thrown off by his master, he has nothing else to fall back upon, and 
perhaps lie will be at the mercy of his brother who may maintain him or 
not as he wishes. So, the Government, who are so very cureful of their 
own servants, ought to see that the servants of other individuals or bodies 
are similarly provided for, and, for that purpose, old-age pensions are 
necessary. Jf the mill or factory labourer who is the bread winner of the 
family dies, his widow has nothing to fall back upon, his orphans are 
uucared for, they do not get their education and feeding, and bo^s of six, 
seven or eight have to earn their living by tending cows or doing something 
else, so that they remain uneducated and untrained during the rest of their 
lives. So, therc'ought to be some provision for their widows and for their 
orphans. As the llaja Bahadur said just now, in olden days there was not 
this question about the widow or the orphan or the old man, because, in 
the old order of things, everything was provided for. But times have 
changed. The British Government have come in here and, during the 150 
years of their rule, things are changing. I am not at all sorry for the 
breaking of the joint family system. The joint family system was out 
of (late and it was bound to go. In the old order of things, widows and 
orphans and old men were taien cure of, and, now, in the new order of 
things, something ought to be done for their maintenance. It is the 
duty of Government now to see that something is done. Government 
cannot say that they are not in a position to do it. They have to make 
a beginning as my Honourable friend, the Deputy President, has suggested, 
and I am very glad to support him. Something ought to be done, and 
I think a beginning ought to be made for the factory labourers. The 
question of agricultural labour is a very difficult one and the number of 
agricultural labourers is irmneiise. But the number of factory labourers 
is not very big and, therefore, it can be tackled with. I, therefore, urge 
upon the Government the necessity of doing something for old-age pensions 
and for pensions for widows and orphans of labourers who are working in 
factories. Their number will not be barge and the working of this relief 
will not be a very difficult one. In the old days, the agricultural labourer 
had to work always in his held or near at home. If he had to work for a 
landlord, the landlord was himself in the position of a parent. If any 
of bis tenants was starving, the granary of the landlord was opened and 
he was very glad to give him something out of it. 


Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal: European): When was it? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: About 80 or 40 years ago. Baja Bahadur Krishiia- 
maebari would have borne testimony to that had lie been in his seat; 
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but) then the landlord remained in his village. He^ was always among 
hiA people, but nowadays the landlord has left the village. He wants to 
be in the big towns and cities and, as my friend suggests, he is also found, 
in this Assembly. Therefore, he has left his tenants at the mercy of his 
servants who are not so very sympathetic or, even if they are sympathetiCi 
they do not know whether their master would support them in their 
generous actions. Formerly the landlord put his hand in his pocket to 
relieve the old man, to relieve the widow and the orphan. Now he has 
not been doing anything and, therefore, it stands to reason that, as in 
old days he paid in one shape for the relief of these men, so now 
although he does not contribute to their comfort directly, he ought to 
indirectly pay a ccss or a tax to the Government for the benefit of 
the widow and the orphan and the decrepit. The landlord cannot say that 
this will he a burden on him, because he has all along been bearing that, 
burden very williii.dy. Now he has left the village. He has come to the 
town and, therefore, he is not paying his usual share and so, it would 
not be harsh on the part of the Government to ask him to contribute 
something and in that way a fund for the relief of the agricultural labourer 
might be started. But I do not insist that the relief of the agricultural 
labourer should be taken in hand at once. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment ought to come forward to take up the case of the factory labourer 
who requires the assistance much more than his brother, the agricultural 
labourer. In a factory conditions are very insanitary. The factory labourer 
is not properly housed, not properly fed and not properly treated and. 
therefore, his life is very short. He is a prey to diseases and consequent 
weakness, and so on, and, therefore, it is he who deserves the sympathy 
of Government and of all fair minded people. So I suggest that some- 
thing ought to be done in the case of the factory labourer. With these 
words, I lend my halting support to the motion moved by the Honourable 
Member. 

Mr. G* Morgan: Sir, [ support the Kesolution put forward by the 
Honourable Member. In his own words he sums up the whole position. 
He said that we all sympathised with the objects underlying these Con- 
ventions, but that the obstacles were insurmountable. 1 think every one 
of the speakers who have spoken on this motion agrees with that position. 
With regard to what the Government can do in other directions, with 
regard to insurance in factories and for the relief of the agricultural 
labourers, we are all in sympathy. There is no doubt about it that every 
one sympathises with the position of labour and everything should be 
done to ameliorate its condition; but dealing with the Besolution before- 
thc House, it is perfectly impossible for India at the present moment to 
ratify a Convention of this description. The mere scope as detailed in 
the Convention will show that it is not a practical proposition so far as* 
we are concerned in this country, however much we may sympathise with 
the object. 

With regard to what has been put forward by my Honourable friends 
.on my right, I know that the Government and the Department of Industries 
and Labour are doing their utmost to push on with labour legislation , and I 
am one of those ’who think that they are proceeding as fast as is desiirable 
at the moment. The Honourable* Member in charge referred' to ai^o^her 
. ...idew, coupled with the name of Mr/ Joshi, but those views at* the preaent 
moment are impossible for this countay ^to translate . inth aetiopro;«*N<v 
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doubt very soon we shall see the Government of India coming, forward with 
proposals for old-age pensions and probably some system of insurance in 
factories, because that is the line on which the Government of India are* 
working, t.e., to proceed with labour le^^islation. We all know that a new 
Factories Act has come into being, that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has been passed, but we really have to be practical. We cannot take 
the whole of the labour legislation as is put forward by the Geneva Inter- 
national Conferences in a lump and put it on to this country straight 
away without having the money to administer those schemes, and this 
Convention is absolutely impracticable under present financial conditions. 
In this country something like 75 to 80 per cent, of the population are 
agricultural, and this Convention includes agriculture within its scope. 
It would be Quite impossible to deal witli ibr* sitrifi^ion. I, therefore^ 
support the Resolution as put forward by the Honourable Member. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. President if I intervene in this debate, it is neither to 
express my approval of the Resolution that has been moved by the Hon- 
ourable Member, nor entirely to express my disagreement of it. It is 
unfortunate that these Resolutions come up piecemeal, one afhei- the other. 

I suggest to the Honourable Member that it would bo very much better if 
all the work of the Labour Delegation were placed before the House on a 
special day for discussion and a whole conspectus of all that work might be 
given to tbc Members of the Assembly. I do not think it has been done 
so far. The result is, that whenever a Convention has to be ratified or 
whenever a Convention has to be rejected, a special Resolution is brought 
up, and the House is asked to confine its attention necessarily under the 
Standing Orders to that Resolution. It is of the utmost importance that 
the whole work of the Delegation, the attitude that the Government 
Delegation took up with respect to each of these subjects, the necessity 
for that attitude, the mandates which they had from this Government and 
the manner in which they have been discharged should be discussed on 
the floor of this House. 

We are all anxious that Members of this House as well as people 
outside in this country should be interested in the work of the licague of 
Nations and of the International Laboiur Office. I know Ibat there is a 
great deal of feeling in other parts of the world that thi‘ masses, the 
public, of each country should take a greater interest in the work of this 
International Labour Office, and one of the reasons ^vjiy Genev.a is not 
able to make a headway is, because in many of the different Parliaments 
of the world steps are not taken to have a public dis(‘ussion of this ques- 
tion. At a recent conference this question was prominently brought 
forw^ard and the suggestion was specifically made that both with regard 
to the International Labour Office and the League of Nations steps should 
be taken to have discussions in the Parliaments concerned as to the best 
means by which public educative work might take place with reference 
to these Associations. As T find the Honourable the TiOader of the House 
is here, I trust he will give us a day when we may be similarly enabled to 
discuss the question of the League delegation. 

Now, with reference to this Labour Office itself, the employers’ dele- 
gate goes back to his Association and gives an account of his work. The 
labour delegate goes back to his Association and gives an account of his 
work. Now, the Government delegates give no account of their work 
excepting the papers circulated to this House, and I suggest that they 
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would be fair to themselves as well as to this House if there woe to be 
some opportunity for the discussion of the whole work of the Governnient 
Delegation at least witli reference to the International Labour Office where 
no guestion of foreign policy or other was concerned. That is m;> first* 
observation with reference to this Besolution. It is iierfectly true that on 
the Budget with referencje to the vote on this matter the House can have 
an opportunity of raising a discussion, but, as you are a ware, Sir, under 
the, rules and practice of this House, it is impossitde for this House to 
reach that item at all and, oven if it is reached, a discussion on that must 
necessarily he inconel usive. and of a very sporadic character. Now, 1 
venture to jnake this suggestion both to the Honourable Member in 
charge of Industries and Labour and the Honourable the Leader of the 
House that with lefcrcnce to the work of their Delegations, cither at the 
rnternational Labour Office or at the regular meetings of the l;eague of 
Natipps, an opportunity should be given to this House on a specified day by 
the Government, say an official day, to discuss the w'ork of these Dele-^ 
gations. For instance, in connection with this particular Besolution I 
should like to have an opportunity of expressing our very great apprecia- 
tion of the fact that at long last after so many years an Indian, Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, is the Cha-irman of the Executive Board of the Labour Office 
at Geneva. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: But surely the Honourable Member 
-has every opportunity of expressing that appreciation now. You, Sir, 
allowed me to do so and I am quite certain you will give the Honourable 
Member tlie same latitude. 

piwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, T .un not ecrlaiu whe- 
ther, if T go beyond the appreciation, the same latitude will bo girett. 
Now, Sir, i shall try to confine myself within the four corners of this 
Resolution. My friend, Mr, Morgan, seems to have been under the 
impression — I may be wrong and doing him an injustice— that this is one 
Draft Convention, and that we should either reject or approve this Cpn- 
vention. It is nothing of the kind. The Honourable Member’s Resolution 
refers to a number of Draft Conventions and he has lumped thcmi all for 
the sake of convenience, T take it, and because he expects the House to 
confirm liis proposals for the rejection of all these Di'aft ('on volitions. It 
is perfectly true that with reforonco to some of these Conventions the 
position is as stated bv my Honourable friend, but I venture to say that 
with reference to this tlie position is not quite so liojieless as the Honourable 
Member tried to make out, and the Honourable Member has not made 
out, a strong case w'hy those Conventions should not be ratified. Let me 
take the different Conventions. The first is the Convention regarding old- 
age and wddows* and orphans’ insurance. I will leave that aside for the 
time being. Coming to the Convention relating to invalidity, I should like 
to know whether the (lovonuncnt of India made anv report, to the Inter- 
national Labour Office with regaj;d to this Convention. I find from this 
report that all the Governments which sent detailed replies to the question- 
naire, framed by the Labour Office on the basis of the decisions reached last 
year 'wore in favour of framing internationai regulations laying down the 
principle of compulsory insurance, and the Labour Offipe:' put forward 
proposals for the adoption of two recommendations. Did the GcvmnrtiBja% 
of India send in any detailed reply to the questionnaire of tbo TnternationaJl 
r.ahonr Office on that subject? ' 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: No, Sir. Our reply was that we 
were not in a position to offer any useful observations on the subjeot 
as we had hAd no experience in regard to it in this country. 

piwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It would have been idle 
for me to think that the Government of India were one of bhose Govern- 
ments which had given a favourable reply. I expected that reply from the 
Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member knows the 
conditions in this country as well as I do. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am coming that. 1 
should like to know why, if the conditions are so patent if-id obvious, the 
Government Delegation took up this attitude of not voting either way 
when this question came up for discussion. Why was the Government 
delegate neutral on this subject? Sir, I remember to have read some- 
where : 


**B6 this or that when things are said or done 
Both snow and rain have friends, 

Bat slush has none.*' 

I ask the Honourable Member why he instructed the Government 
delegate to put slush with reference to all these proceedings? Either they 
accept a Convention or reject it, and I ask him again to consider v/hether 
that attitude of neutrality is in keeping with the dignity of his own Govern- 
ment. If the conditions were so patent or obvious that even a Member 
sitting on this side of the House must not necessarily consent to the ratifica- 
tion of this Convention, surely the Government Delegation at this Con- 
ference could have only one answer to give, namely, that they w^ere not 
prepared to adopt these Conventions. Why did they adopt a dubious, 
position? Why have they shoved the responsibility on to this House to 
say that the Draft Conventions are so hopeless that they cannot be 
considered seriously. 

I would now take up the Convention with regard to invalidity. The in- 
validity Convention is with reference to persons employed in industrial, and, 
commercial undertakings, in the liberal professions and for out-workers and 
domestic servants. Now, under the Convention, a National Government 
has got the right of making a series of exemptions, and those exemptions 
are so numerous, so varied and so large that a large class of these 
persons can be exempted and the invalidity Convention would only apply 
to a very limited class if. every one of those exemptions is put into operation. 
1 would ask the Honourable Member why he says that this Convention is so 
hopeless in present ciroumstances that it cannot be at present applied? 
Could it not be applied to industrial workers? There is a clause which says 
that a National Government can exclude the liberal professions, there is a 
clause which says that they can exclude a large number of domestic workers, 
and there is a clause by which persons who get a salary of more than a 
definite amount, to be fixed by the National Government, can similarly bO 
excluded^. With reference to all these exceptions, the Honourable Member 
must .‘surely make out a case why he thinks that it is impossible to apply 
this particular Convention to invalidity pensions, pensions of workers 
employed in ih'dusiarial concerns. Now, the employers are ooncemed in it, 
the ' wagO-eamers aie also concerned in it and I w^ant to repudiate at once 
^he suggestioDi made by my friend, Raja Bahadur KrishnamSchariar, ft)r‘ 
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iw'hbm I have ve^ great respect in other mattei-s, that the wage-earner would 
iK)t be willing to part with a certain amount of his wages to build up a fund 
likje this, an insurance fund 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What is the Honourable Member's 
authority for that? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In this country we know that 
many private employers have a system of provident fund, a fund into 
which the employee pays a certain amount and the employer pays a certain 
amount. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: T was only talking of the agricul^ 
tnral labourer. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My friend, if he had gone 

througli this Convention, would have found that there is a clause with 
a view to differentiating the agricultural from the industrial labourer. Then, 
with reference to this old-age insurance itself, there is a Draft Convention 
for the non-agricultural labourer and there is a Draft Convention concerning 
old-age itisurancc for those engaged in agricultural undertakings. Do you 
think the conditions of this country are such that the problem is too vast for 
all including the agricultural labourers ? There is a clause which relates to non- 
agricultural labour, to industrial labourers, why do you not ratify that ? The 
problem as a whole is still of a manageable size, and I venture to think that 
within the next few years, if steps can be taken with reference to it, it will 
not be impossible to adopt the Convention with reference to non-agricultural 
and predominantly industrial workers. Industrial workers, I may assure 
my friend, are not at all unwilling to contribute something to 
build up an invalidity insurance fund and, for the present, I 
wish to restrict myself to the position of invalidity funds. I have not hoard 
the Honourable Member making out a case with reference to that. Un- 
fortunately I was not present when the Honourable Member moved his 
Resolution but, from such inquiries as I have been able to make from 
my Honourable friends, I do not think any case has been made out with 
reference to this particular Convention as applied to the labourers in 
industrial pursuits. So we cannot possibly reject this Convention as if it 
was of no concern at all. My Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari, seemed also to imply that these Western nations meet at 
Cleiiova, do not take into consideration at all the conditions that are applic- 
able to oriental countries and Eastern countries, put forward certain absurd 
propositions which may be all right with reference to them, but which look 
ridiculous on the face of them with reference to foreign countries and, nO' 
regard should, therefore, be had of these Conventions. My Honourable* 
jtriend, the Member in charge, knows it perfectly well that the International 
iLabour Office makes a vital distinction between various countries, and those 
conditions are modified suitably to be made applicable to local conditions 
with reference to many matters. Conditions in the East are especiallv taJ^en 
into account and the draft Conventions in many cases are suitably modified in 
: order to make it possible for such Conventions to ]be Applied to foreign 
colintfies. Therefore, it is no use having general prejudices witboiit a> 
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knowledge of the work that is going on at the International Labour Office 
and the kind of discussions that are going on there. There is one more reason 
why there should be greater publicity with reference to this work and 
frreater opportunity for the Members to acquaint themselves more 
thoroughly with what is taking place and what is being said by the various 
Delegations. 

I cannot now refer to the next Besolution which seems to me even 
more curious than the present one. We shall have a discussion on it 
when it comes forward, but I do venture to tliink that the Honourable 
Member may reconsider his position with reference to the invalidity 
insurance, and find out whether, if not now, within the next year or two, 
he may not be in a position to bring forward more definite proposals with 
reference to that Convention. 

Mr. A. G. Glow (Government of India: Nominated Official): Mr, 
rresident, I do not think any of the Members who have spoken so far 
lias 'Op])oscd the Besolution, but a good many of them have suggested 
that, while not ratifying the Conventions, it was time we made a start 
of . some form of social insurance. Most of them have followed the lead 
of the TTonourable the Deputy President who suggested that sickness 
irisuarnce was probably the best form of insurance on which to start — a 
view wdiich is a very reasonable one, possibly the only one that can be 
.adopted. Unfortimately, sickness insurance falls outside the scope ot 
tlficse. Conventions,' as the Dojuity President himscH realised, but it is 
not a subject oii w'hich we are entirely idle. Tlie Standing Advisory 
(Jommittee attached to our Department is dealing with the reeoinnicnda- 
t.ion of the Whitley Commission on this subject. It has already had one 
discussion on the question and, in the course of this Session, it will have 
before it further material collected from England. At the same time, [ 
cannot promise that there will be any very comprehensive advance in this 
direction, because I am afraid I do not share the views of the last speaker 
that the workers are very ready and willing to contribute moiu‘y to build 
up funds for purposes of this kind. I would like to give the House a very 
small actual experience of last year in this connection. We‘ tried to 
start a scheme at Khewra where, as Honourable Members are aware, 
the Government of India own a salt mine. Wo worked out a scheme 
l)y which Government, in addition to paying the whole cost of the irHjdicMl 
attention, were to provide half the cost of the financial benefits, that is, 
the actual proportion of wages — ^which was, I think two-thirds wages in 
this case — to be givcTi when the workman was ill. We asked the miners 
to eonfribiite the other half, wliich was to bo their only contribution, and 
we estimated that it would come to half an anna in the nipeo of wages. 
They quite emphatically, and practically unanimously, dc'clared they 
would have nothing to do with it: and Government felt lhat they really 
ought not, under the circumstances, to make the deductions compulsory,, 
particularly as they have certain legislation for preventing other em])loyers 
from making certain compulsory deductions under consideration. f do 
suggest to those Honourable Members who have spoken, 1 may say, more for 
the workers than as representing the actual views of the poor classes of this 
country that you have to educate public opinion a great deal more in the 
whole conception of insurance before the kind of deduction.^; that are onn- 
Icmplated by these Conventions wi*4 be generally accepted. 

; .v. My Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, made some ratlier curious 
observations GVb: what happened at Geneva. After informing the House 
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that the Delegation consisted of four Englishmen and three Indians, he 
went on to accuse them of lack of courage. Actually the Delegation, 
consisted of six, four Indians and two Englishmen, the leading Government 
delegate, the employers’ delegate and the workers’ delegate being all. 
Indians. I think the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition rather^ 
echoed the suggestion that in not voting on the Convention they were 
showing a lack of courage. He recognised, of course, as my Honourable' 
friend, Sardar Sant Singh, did not, that they were acting under instruc- 
tions. But was there any lack of courage exhibited? You have a set 
of Conventions which Are apparently acceptable to the great bulk of 
countries who happen to be European. Those countries want these Con- 
ventions, because they find it suits their conditions to have them. India 
happens to find that it does not suit her conditions. Is she, therefore, 
to stand up and say: ’’Because our conditions are such that these Con- 
ventions are not acceptable, therefore we will do our best to see that you 
have no Convention at all.” Surely there is no lack of courage in saying 
that, as this matter api)arently suits the bulk of the (roinitriijs but does 
not suit us, we will be placing India, in a false position if we support the 
Convention, but we ought not to oppose it. That, I think, was the line 
that the Government delegate took. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, went on to refer to 
the ’’rebuke” which he apparently thought Sir Atul Chatter jee had 
delivered to the Director of the International Labour Office. I think this 
impression of his must have been founded on a very hasty reading of 
Sir Atul Chatterjee’s speech. He begins by a very warm eulogy of the 
Director for his excellent report; and in the passage to which my Honourable 
friend referred he was alluding not to any remarks of the Director, but to 
the remarks of a number of other speakers who had spoken on the Director’s 
report. Some of them, as he explains, had expressed an apprehension 
with regard to the effects on the West of the industrial competition of 
foreign countries. Sir Atul Chatterjee went on to say that that develop- 
ment was inevitable, a view with which, I am sure, every Member in 
this House will agree. The Director had not at any time suggested the 
contrary view. 

I think the last speaker in the course of his remarks said that we were 
’’shoving the responsibility” on this House and wanted a discussion not 
merely on Conventions, but on the Conference in a sort of general way. 
The responsibility is shoved on the House by the Treaty of Versailles 
and it is not a very easy Treaty to alter. We have to put these Con- 
ventions before the House within a year of the close of the Conference 
or at the outside 18 mouths and we have to get the view of the House 
upon them. That is all we are doing by means of these Besolutions 
and 1 think the Honourable Member will agree that practically all the 
important subjects discussed at Geneva come up sooner or later. It is 
perfectly true that we have at times to deal with them piecemeal, but 
today at least we are dealing with all the Conventions that were passed 
at the last Session of the Conference. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav> I 
have also to give a halting support to the Besolution before the House. 

The object with which the Conventions and the Becommendations 
concerning invalidity, old-age and widows* and orphans ’ msuranoe W68is 
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adopted at the Seventeenth Sfission of the Intematicmar Labour Oonfer- 
renoe is highly laudable and no one who has any ^ain of humanity in him 
can oppose such a Recommendation unless it be on the ground of 
iin/practicability or unsuitability to the conditions of the country to which 
it is going to be applied. We have been told that it is not only unsuit- 
able, but it is also impracticable at the present moment. I also realise 
the difficulty of introducing at the present moment any sort of insurance 
either in the factories or among the agrricultural labourers at the present, 
moment. At the same time I cannot but feel sorry that the only provi- 
sion from dire starvation that is possible to be made for the wage-earners 
upon whose labour we, the so-called bourgeois, live has not been made. 
It is our boundon duty to see that these wage-earners were not put td 
difficulty in order to get their daily bread owing to invalidity or old-age 
or of widows and orphans. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, had a fling 
at the Sanatanist views of Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. This was 
neither the occasion nor the time to discuss the views of Sanatanists on 
the floor of the House. We ar© hero concerned purely with economic 
questions luid whether or not the conditions of the country are such that 
we can recommend to the Governor General in Council to accept the 
Recommendation of the Seventeentli Session of thc^. International Labour 
Conferences If the Raja Bahadur has spoken from the point of view of 
the Zarnindar, T think he has not overlooked th© claims of agricultural 
labourers upon whoso labour depends the existence of his zamindari. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, probably misunderstood him and I do not 
want to take up the brief on behalf of the Raja Bahadur, because T know 
he is strong enough to hold his own against any combatant that may make 
his onslaught against Sanatanism or his cherished views. But I felt, when 
Mr. Jadhav was speaking he was dealing with an infinitesimally small 
proportion of the wage-earners of the country. It seemed that -the idea of 
some of the Members is that it is not applicable to agricultural labourers, 
it is only applicable to factory labourers. Sir, the factory labourers form 
a very infinitesimally small part of labourers and w'age-earners of India. 
If you really want to make provision for the destitute and if you do not 
want to remove the squalid poverty of the labourers it is your bounden 
duty to provide for all classes of labourer. For myself I will not make any 
distinction between a factory labourer and an agricultural labourer, because 
I myself have lived among agricultural labourers in villages, and I know 
their conditions. If some of my friends who come from towns with their 
knowledge of factories, if they go to far off villages, they will find the 
conditions there are more appalling. In the towns they do not get all 
the necessaries of life, because of their extravagance due to intemperate 
habit and immoral character, but the same complaint does not apply to 
agricultural labourers who live in villages. They are temperate in their 
habits and they have no temptations of any kind which we have in the 
slums of towns. In spite of that, their conditions are such that they can 
hardly get even enough salt to mix with their rice or chapati. If it is not 
possible to make any provision for thes© poor wage-earners and agricul- 
tural labourers in the villages, it is hardly necessar^^ to attempt only to 
improve the condition of those who have been dragged from villages into 
factory life. I, for one, do not believe in industrialisation of the country 
and I do riot think that any good can result from it. If I had any power, 
I would have destroyed all the tall chimneys on the banks of the 
Bhagirathi which drags men from villages to these slums in towns where 
they Hvp such immoral and virions lives which not only ruins their health, 
but fe at the root of their poverty, these being foreism institutions whicll 
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have been introduced into this country by the influx of foreigners. 1 wish 
that it may be possible for us to eliminate the factories and factory labour 
from this country so that we may preserve our ancient culture and civili- 
sation, for which the Baja Bahadur has pleaded, and so that we will not 
have to go to (leneva to have recommendations from these Confeiences. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Can we go back to the old traditions? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes. Although I am not a reformer of the 
type of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, I believe that we can go back 
to the old days if we really wish. Be that ag it may, I am submitting, 
that We have no other alternative but to support the present llesolution 
though, as I have already submitted, giving it a halting support. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I have listened with great interest 

to the discussion, hut I must •confess that it has left me in a somewhat 
(•.onfused condition. 1 gather tluit I have only bcLii aeeojded Ihe half- 
hearted and halting support of the House or rather of the great majority of 
the House. The geiu'ral attitude of the House towards my motion seems 
to be “we think that Government ought to do something,' but we do not 
quite know what**. During the luncheon interval, I made some very hasty 
researches and I should like, if I may, to bring the House up against the 
hard facts of the situation. I found, while studying the hist census report, 
that there were in India nearly eight million ])e'o])lo over llui age of 65: of 
those we may take it there arc thrcc-quarlcrs in British India. Now, it 
is obviously quite impo.ssible to say how many of them have bee]i em- 
ployed in industries and agriculture to which the Conventions we have under 
consideration today would apply. Then, again, wo siiould have to exclude 
; almost all females, who are probably more than half those six millions. 
But if we put it, that no more than 20 per cent, of those six millions were 
employed in occupations to which the old-age pensions Convention wo\ild 
apply, we shall get a figure which would involve an annual payment of 
over rupees seven crores, assuming that you gase them a pension of 
Rs. five a month. A pension of Rs. five a month \vould involve the pay- 
, ment of a sum of Rs. seven crores on the very moderate estimate I have 
.' given of the number of people that would be affected. I think that that 
. shows the magnitude of the problem we are faced witli and I think it is 
correct to say that old-age pensions would be only a small part of the 
burden. You have got the widows* and children’s pensions; you have got 
the pensions for invalidity. T would ask the House where the money to 
pay for schemes like these is coming from. 

My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, in a speech 
delivered with his usual eloquence, wanted to know why we could not separ- 
ate one Convention from another. He picked out the invalidity Convention 
. as the one to which he thought we might adhere. T would venture to remind 
{..him that the ratification of a Convention means the necessity for im- 
'.mediate action. If my recollection serves me rightly. I think that, in this 
'^ase, if two or tliree States ratify the Convention, it comes into immediate 
operation. We may safely assume that the ratification of two or three 
States will be secured in the near future; and I would ask my Honourable 
friend how it would be possible to bring this Convention into operation in 
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ihc time permitted even if the money were forthcoming. The adminis- 
trative difficulties are insuperable. My Honourable friend knows os well 
as I do that the turnover of labour in this country is very great. Jn 
Western countries, the employees stay in the same employment for niatiy 
years together: many of them possibly for a lifetime. In how many cases 
does that happen out here? Even if our financial position were infinitely 
better than it is and we saw some prospect of money forthcoming to pay 
for schemes of this character, how arc wo to get the statistical material on 
which to work? My own v'icw is that we should find that the invalidity 
Convention was the most difficult to work from the administrative point of 
view. As regards the burden on industry, I should like to draw the 
attention of the House once more to the fact that tJiese Conventions are 
framed on the basis of conlrihutipns — coiiliihutions from the employer, 
contributions from the ernpjoyed and contributions from tiovenimcnt. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Clow, has shown the reluctance of the employed to 
make their contribution. Members on the other side know as well as I 
do, in present financial conditions, how reluctant Government would be 
to make their contributions; «arid, as regards the employers, we have only 
recently passed the Workmen's Compensation Bill; we have before us the 
Factories Bill which, owing to the fact that its most important provisions 
■relate to reduction of hours, is bound to some extent — I would go further 
and say to a very large extent — to involve additional burdeiis on the em- 
ployers. 1 would ask the ILnise once more to consider how far wo should 
“be justified in inflictiiig any furlhcr burdens on the employers in the present 
• state of the industry and in the present conditions of financial depression. 
I should like to express my agreement with my ITonourablo friend, the 
Deputy Bresident, in the view that, when the time comes, it would 
probably be expedient and convenient to make a beginning with schemes for 
factories as it is there that wo can get the best material aiul on wliich 
to work and are likely to find the administrative difficulties involved less 
than in other occupations. But 1 do suggest that that time is still a 
considerable distance off and 1 feel myself tliat our best line of advance lies 
in the direction of formulating schemes lor sickness insurance in industrial 
employment. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Clow, has explained, that is 
a subject which is engaging our attention, though J must honestly confess, 
as he has done, that the road is long and that the way is going to be 
very difficult. Meantime we in this Department will, 1. trust with the 
support of the House, , go on our way with our measures to improve labour 
conditions, not perhaps as rapidly as some Members opposite whose 
sympathy with labour has been so forcibly expressed today could wish, hut 
1 hope as rapidly as is consistent with conditions in this country, looking 
at them as a whole. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): 'Phe 
iquestion is: 


“That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Con venf ions and the Recjoni- 
mendation concerning invaJid’ty, old-age and widows’ and orphans* insurance adopted 
at the Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference, recommends to ’the 
' governor General in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Convent’ons nor accept 
•'tfie RecouSmendation.” 

* '• » ■ ! 

The motion was adopted. 



BBSOXiUTION BE NON-BATIFICATION AND NON-ACCEPTANCE: 
OP DRAiT.’ CONVENTION AND RECOMMENDATION CONCERN- 
ING FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

the EonouraUe Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Induetrioa and Labour) : 
Sir. I beg to move the following Resolution: 

"That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Convention and the Recom- 
mendation concerning fee-charging employment agencies adopted at the Seventeenth 
^Bsion of the International Labour Conference, recommends to the Governor Genei^l 
in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Convention nor accept the Recom- 
mendation." 

I’hf. CoiiveTition with whicli this Resolution, which my Honourable 
fi'iend, the Leader of the Opposition, has described as of a somewhat 
curiotis character, is concerned, is both shorter and simpler than those 
wi* have just been discussing. I hope I shall succeed in convincing him 
that the Resolution has the fullest justification. 

The main object of the Convention is to secure the aboliticu of all 
employment agencies which are conducted with a view to profit within 
a period of three years from the date on which the Convention comes 
into force for the States which ratify it. During that interval, the exist- 
ing agencies are to be carefully controlled and no new agencies are to be 
allowed to come into existence. Further, tlicse agencies which are not 
conducted for profit are only to work under licence, are to be ofiBcially 
supervised and have their scales of charges limited. Nor is it necessary 
that agencies should charge fees to employees to come under the ban. 
Agencies which charge fees to employers arc also to be eliminated. Even 
persons, companies, institutions or organisations which assist people to 
find employment free of all charge and without making any profit have 
to file i\ declaration with tlio competent authority. Honourable Members 
may find it a little difficult to understand — as I do myself — why the 
Oonferc'iicc should liavo been so anxious to curb, control or eradicate 
private employment agencies. It is perfectly true that from time to 
time those seeking t?iriploymcnt are victimised by fraudulent organisations 
wlucli take money from them under a pretext of finding employment 
without liaving the meaTis or even the intention of doing anything 
adequate in return. Oases of this kind are not entiredv unknown in this 
country. They have probably come under the observation of a great many 
of us here and they have undoubtedly occurred in every country of any 
importance. The anxiety of the Conference to prevent the possibility of 
workers being exploited by fraudulent or unsatisfactory agencies is intelli- 
gible, but I venture to express the hope that most Honoumble Members 
will agree with me that the proposals embodied in the Draft Convention 
go far beyond anything tliat is necessary for this puipose. Even in those 
countries where the criminal law is not adequate to prevent possible 
abuses, it would have been possible to prohibii. the charging of fees to the 
workers, and this was a (iourse which the Government of India suggested 
to Geneva, but which was not adopted. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that in adopting this extremely drastic 
(Convention, the Conference has been actuated not by a desire to prevent 
fraud, but by an anxiety to ensure that the organization of the labour 
market should become a direct responsibility of the State. If Honour- 
Able Members will refer to the Recommendation, they will see that the 
Draft Convention is intended to supplement the provisions of a Conven- 
tion and Recommendation which were adopted at the first Session of the 
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Conference in Washington in 1919. The object of the earlier Convention 
was the establishment of a system of free employment agencies, and the 
Kecommendation was that . measures should be taken “to prohibit the 
establishment of employment agencies w’hieh charge fees or which carry 
on tneir business for profit’*. The present Convention thus represents 
an endeavour to secure that free public employment agencies shall be 
the only form of agencies permitted to operate. 

Now, Sir, I have nothing whatever to urge against the extended use 
of free public employment agencies. Agencies of one type have proved 
vei*y valuable in western countries, and under our various Farhine Codes 
we maintain agencies in this country which have proved of no less value. 
But I cannot myself see — possibly I shall receive some enlightenment in 
due course from my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, — 
I cannot myself see that the existence of free employment agencies 
affords an adequate reason for preventing any one else from engaging 
in tliis very useful form of work and receiving reasonable remuneration 
for his service. In any case I am satisfied that there is no sufficient 
ground for legislating in India on the lines of this Convention when we 
have so many more, far more, important questions occupying our atten- 
tion in my Department, and I trust that the House will endorse this 
view. Sir, I move. 

Mp, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Ecsolutioln 
moved : 

“That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Convention and the Recom- 
mendation concerning fee-charging employment agencies adopted at the Seventeenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Convention nor accept the Recom- 
mendation.’* 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, I do^ not 
find myself in agreement with the Government of India in their decision 
not to ratify this Convention. The Government of India favour the 
abolition of agencies which charge fees to the workers, and this for the 
simple reason that it leads to the exploitation of the workers, and I do 
not understand why they cannot extend the same principle to the 
agencies that charge fees , to the employers, because the agencies ’ that 
charge fees to the employers are as much liable to abuse as the agencies 
that charge fees to the workers 

The Honourable. Sir Frank Noyce: The employers can look after them- 
selves far better than the workers. 

Mr Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: The Honpurable Member then said that* 
there was hot sufficient ground for legislation on this Convention. ^ 
surprised at this statement. No one knows better than my^ friend, , Mr. 
Clow, the standing scandal of the licensed broker system in regard to 
seamen, an agency that charges fees to the employers 

Mir. A. O, OlON (Government of India: Nominated Official): .May..!, 
interrupt the Honourable Member? This Convention does not apply to 
seamen. 
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Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: I was merely giving the House an 

example of an agency that charges fees to the employer in order to show 
how this is liable to abuse. My friend, Mr. Clow, himself knows this, 
because he was the Chairman of the Seamen’s Eecruitment Committee, 
and his Report revealed such a scandalous state of affairs that the Govern- 
ment of India thought it wise to expunge the first three paragraphs from 
it before publishing the Report. If the condemnation of Mr. Clow of an 
agency that charges fees to the employer is not sufficient to convince the 
Government of India, I do not think that anything I shall say will have 
any better effect. 

The Honourable Member has referred to the Washington Convention 
of 1919. That Convention has been ratified by the Government of India, 
and it follows as a logical sequence that this Convention should also be 
ratified by the Government of India. Having ratified the Washington 
Convention of 1919, 1 think it is in the fitness of things that the Government 
of India should ratify this Convention also. 

Then, Sir, there is another reason why they should ratify this Conven- 
tion. Owing to the prevalence of unemployment in this country, a large 
number of service securing agencies have cropped up like mushrooms in 
various parts of the country, and the unfortunate unemployed lured by 
the prospect of employment often fall victims to these agencies. If tEs 
Convention is ratified and legislative effect is given to it, it will put a 
Stop to a lot of abuse. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, on this question my inclinations are more with the Honourable 
Member who moved this Resolution than on the side of the Honourable 
the Deputy President. I do not understand why the service securing 
agencies should be abolished, or if they are not permitted to charge any 
fees, I don’t see why it should be regarded that they are not for the good 
of the labourers. We know that in this country the illiterate labourers 
do require some intelligent people to look after their interests, to secure 
better terms and to provide work for them. If there is any abuse, there 
are the penal laws of the country to deal with them. 

I was rather surprised to find that it is proposed to exclude the seamen 
from this Convention. I hope the Government or anybody else who was 
present in that Conference will explain why this Convention should not 
apply to seamen also, nor can I understand why, in these days of unem- 
ployment, the service securing agencies should be discouraged in any 
way. On these grounds, Sir, I support the Resolution, but at the same 
time I should like to say this. I find that here also, our representatives 
in the Convention did not take any part. *‘We did not take part in the 
final voting . . . j 

An Honourable Member: As usual. 

Mr. S. 0.. Mitra: Yes, as some of my friends says, as usual. If I 
could follow my friend, Mr. Clow’s argument, it would appear that on 
particular matters, where he thought that other countries should be 
^permitted to adopt methods convenient to them, our representatives re- 
mahied neutral, but I do not know why in matters immediately concern- 
ing this country they did not take part in the final voting. Sir I have 
carefully gone through other matters, and I find that our representatives 
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did not take part in the final voting, in almost all of them. If that be 
so, 1 think the easiest way is to save some money to this poor country 
by not sending any representation at all. But on the whole, I think 
that the Convention should not be accepted by India. 


Ms. €k Morgan (Bengal : European) : Sir, 1 support the Eesolution put 
forward by the Honourable Member. X have very little to remark in 
supporting this Eesolution except to ask what couid be put in its place?. 
I have had a great deal to do with labour in Eastern Bengal, and I do 
not know of any agency that we could put in its place if we did away with 
the so-called fee-charging employment agencies. The sardar, and employ- 
ment agencies of that description, have practically, as far as my work 
was concerned) supplied the whole of the labour, and there is no way 
in which the free movement of labour, so far as I know, could be brought 
about under any agency by which fees would not be charged, and where 
those agencies would come from unless they were set up by Government 
I do not know. Government would have to pay the sardar to go about 
the country for labour. Labour does not move freely from place to place; 
it moves into certain centres and sarddrs collect that labour and bring it 
down to centres of employment. I do not know of any possible way in 
which we could meet the situation if we were to ratify this Agreement. 
Therefore, Sir, I support the Eesolution. 


Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, there are a few matters which 1 have not been 
able to understand in connection with this Eesolution. Does it or does 
it not apply to a set of people called kanganies that we have in Southern 
India? 1 believe it does, because, from my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Morgan’s speech, which referred to the sardar, kangany is a counterpart 
of the sardar in Southern India. I happen to know a little bit of the way 
in which the luinganies collect labour for Ceylon, how they are huddled 
together in their depot near Dhanushkodi and then shipped on to Colombo 
there to find that practically 50 per cent, of their earnings are devoured 
both in repaying the advance to these kagnanies and by various other 
little charges which nearly make up more than 50 per cent, of their wages. 
Besides they are given glowing accounts of the way in which they would 
3 e treated in this colony. But when they go and join the plantations there, 
ihey find that their conditions are far worse there than those that obtain 
n their own homes from where they were most of them literally kid- 
lapped, that is to say, kidnapped in this sense, removed from their centres 
ifter a great deal of misrepresentation. There are certain places, one 
)f them is Trichinopoly, where these unfortunates are collected. Once 
X man gets into the clutches of a kangany, it is absolutely impossible for 
lim to get out. He finds the truth a little later even before he is put into 
he train to go to Colombo, but he is not allowed to go home, because he 
las already come into the grip of the kanganies; he has already received 
ome advance which advance he is unable to repay and is never able to repay 
ven after getting into Colombo. That, Sir, is my information, and I think 
\f is the experience of most of our South Indian people from whose places 
hese labourers have been taken away. I have had instances of persons 
aken from my own farm who had gone to Colombo, who had suffered 
liseuy and who were not able to save all that fabulous fortune which they 
r&te told was only in wait for them in Ceylon. They come back broken 
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[Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar.] 
wid shattered in health and in morals, and, Sir, unfortunately for them 
they are not able to slip back into the position in which they were before 
they went, with the result that the amount of sudering that the families 
of these persons undergo is simply indescribable. 1 am not exaggerating 
the position. I have no interest in either supporting or opposing this 
proposition. But, Sir, no one who knows anything about the kanganies 
will hesitate to support the Convention. 

Now, there is another set of people who recruit labour for the Assam 
tea plantations. With them it is even worse so far as labour from 
South India is concerned, and 1 believe it is not difficult to collect at least 
50 cases within the last ten years which have gone to a Criminal Court 
in connection with these labour recruiting agencies. 1 have got lands as 
so many other persons have, and at times the difficulty that we experience 
in finding labour is simply indescribable. If these gentlemen start large 
plantations, why they should be helped with the perpetuation of these 
agencies, who, in nine cases out of ten — I am not exaggerating, 1 am 
quite prepared to prove it, given a chance — in nine cases out of ten recruit 
their men out of false representation and take them away to distant places 
where they cannot effectively make their representations regarding the 
troubles and tribulations that they undergo, I can never understand. 
Why should these agencies exist? Labour is free. Capital is free. 
The employer is free. If the employer is willing to pay, if he is really 
honest in his payment, there is no end of labourers at all. The fact of the 
matter is that he tries to get these men through an agency which probably 
he himself knows in many cases is not quite straight. Therefore, if this 
Convention will apply to the kanganies and others who would not be 
free to indulge in their pranks in kidnapping these unfortunate labourers 
from their own homes, I submit, it is a good thing to reject the portion 
of the Convention relating to it. That, Sir, is my submission to this House. 


Mr. Amai Nath Outt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
I also support the Besolution which has been moved by the Honourable 
Member for Industries and Labour. In a country like India, where unem- 
ployment is growing daily more and more and the unsophisticated villagers 
do not find employment, you cannot expect that there will be an agency 
to find employment for them without getting some remuneration. Such 
people on earth are rarely to be found who would render service for others 
.without any remuneration whatsoever. Of course, the class against which 
my Honourable friend, the last speaker, the Baja Bahadur, spoke — am 
not aware of the evil he was speaking of, but I am aware of another evil 
in my own province, and I think Mr. Morgan will bear mo out when T 
speak of the arkatis, by whom coolies were recruited from Bengal villages. 
If the Draft Convention had referred to the abolition of that despicable 
body of cooly recruiters who were a menace to humanity, to religion and 
to morality, I would be the first man to support the Government if they 
brought in a Besolution to ratify the same. But so far as I see from the 
wording of the Besolution, I do not find anything there which relates dther 
to the cooly arkatis of Bengal or that despicable class of people about 
whom my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, spoke. That being so, 
T think this Besolution will have the whole-hearted support of every one 
in this House not excepting my Honourable friend, the Deputy Presiaent. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzafiarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muhani- 
madan): Sir, 1 also rise to support the liesolution before the House, 
lieasons have been advanced by my Honourable friends, Messrs. Morgan 
and Mitra, and other speakers; and so I need not enter into details. My 
Honourable friend, the liaja Bahadur, has related the story of a class of 
people in his part of the country whom he regards as an undesirable class 
of persons. May 1 remind him that there is another class of persons, — 
pandas — ^who guide pilgrims to temples, and they also charge regular fees? 
Will my Honourable friend, with his orthodox conservatism, be prepared 
to support a proposal which seeks to do away with that class of persons? 

Baja Bahadur Q. Ezishnamachariar: I will support to do away with 
every kind of fraud? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend says that he is pre- 
pared to support any proposal which seeks to do away with fraud. Now, 
there is the Indian Penal Code which is open for the conviction of any 
person who resorts to fraud. Now, take the priestly class, for instance. 
I am not going to stigmatise that class of people as frauds. I have got 
very great respect for some of them. That is a class which requires reform, 
and, consistently with the views he has expressed, 1 should expect the 
Baja Bahadur to bring forward a concrete suggestion for at least curbing 
the admitted -abuses of that class of people. ■ 

Now, there was a Bill some times back seeking to regulate the employ- 
ment of labour in the tea plantations of Assam. I was a member of that 
Select Committee, and I do not remember any proposal which was then 
brought forward seeking to do away with the fee charging agencies. In 
these days of unemployment, the existence of some sort of agency like 
that is at the worst a necessary evil and I do not see why the Draft Con- 
vention should try to do away with that. 1 read in the papers that have 
been supplied to us : 

“The Committee then decided that the fee-charging employment agencies, conducted 
with a view to profit, should be abolished within three years from the date on which 
the Convention came into force. 

Under Article T ‘fee-charging employment agency* means employment agencies 
conducted with a view to profit, that is to say, any person, company, institution agency 
or other organisation which acts as an intermediary for the purpose of procuring 
employment for a worker or supplying a worker for an employer with a view to 
deriving either directly or indirectly any pecuniary or other material advantage.*’ 

Now, that is very comprehensive indeed. It not only brings within 
the clutches of the law any one who directly induces another to seek em- 
ployment, but also indirectly. T, therefore, submit that this is too com- 
prehensive 0 provision and it is well that we should not ratify this 
■Recommendation. With these few words, T support the Resolution before 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: I should only like to say that I am 
very glad to find that this motion has received more wholehearted 
support than my previous one. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: Will the Honourable Member tell us, so 
that the House may understand the full implication of what it is voting 
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[Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury.] 

for, whether the Uangani system laud the arkati system to which reference 
has been made come under the category of the agencies which charge 
fees to the employers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: Does the Honourable Member refer 

to the recruiting of labour for the tea plantations in Assam? 

i 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhuxyi: I am referring to the hangani system 
alluded to by the Eaja Bahadur and the arhati system which was in 
existence. The House should understand, whether, by supporting this 
motion, they are voting for the continuation of this system. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 can assure the Honourable Mem- 
ber that, in voting for this Eesolution, the House is not voting for the 
continuance of any system. I cannot speak with any certainty in regard 
to the kangani system of recruitment for labour in Ceylon. I regret that 
my Honourable friend, the representative of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, is not here to advise the Honourable Member on that 
point. My own impression is that emigration to Ceylon is under very close 
control and I cannot believe that abuses in regard to it are at all extensive. 
At the moment, the problem has solved itself to a very large extent by the 
fact that emigrants to Ceylon have diminished so seriously in number. I 
can speak with more certainty about the arkati system in Bengal. I think 
that that has entirely disappeared as all recruitment of labour for the tea 
plantations in Assam is now strictly regulated under the provisions of the 
Act which this House passed last year. My Honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, could not have been in the House when that Act was under dis- 
cussion. He would have realised, I think, that it is a very far reaching 
Act and that there is little danger of abuse. If any extensive abuses in 
regard to the recruitment of labour to Assam occur, the Act confers on 
Government the most drastic powers to deal with them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: i 

‘‘That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Convention and the Recom- 
mendation concerning fee-charging employment agencies adopted at the Seventeenth 
SesR’on of the International Labour Conference, recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Convention nor accept the Recom- 
mendation.” 


The motion was adopted. ' 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Eriday, the 
24th November, 1938. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY^ 

Friday, 24th November, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Courjcil House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TAHI.E 
The Honourable Sir Joseph 'Shore (Member for Commerce and lloil- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table the infonnation promised in reply to starred 
question No 374 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the Ist September, 
1933, and starred question No. 680 asked by Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria on the 6th September, 1933. 


Petuenchment in the Calcutta Pout I [utst. 

*374. All men who have completed 30 years’ service and havel attained the age of 50 
have been compulsorily retired. An option has also been given to all employees who 
enjoy the benefits of the Fundjimental Rules to retire voluntarily. It has also been 
necessary to abolish a number of other posts and to dispense with the services of the 
men occupying them, hut all men whose services have been dispensed with owing to 
retrenchment have been given the maximum amount of leave due t»> them and the 
Pension or Provident Fund benefits to which they were entitled. 

Tt is not possible to shovr the saving due to retrenchment among the European 
and Indian staff separately, hut the figures below show that the total expenditure on 
ac(^ount of salaries (including menials* salaries) has been considerably reduced during 
the past two years : 

Bs. 

March, 1031 0,25,415 

March, 1032 8,18,300 

March, 1933 7,65,637 

'Phe total number of men, other than menials, who have been retrenched is given 
in the statement below. In this statement, the term “Officers” includes all employees 
on scales of pay rising to Rs. 500 and over, and “Others” includes all other employees 
excluding menials. 

Europeans. Anglo-Indians. Hindus. Musliins. Total. 

C’fficers. Others. Officers. Others. Officers. Others. Officers. Others. Officers. Others, 

32 5 27 41 13 579 0 59 72 684 


Eeduction in the Income of the Commissioners for the Port op 

Calcutta - 

*680. (n) Yew. The reduction has been entirely due to the decrease in the volume 
of trade. 

(6) Yes; hut the work of the Port Commissioners has not decreased in proportion 
to the reduction in the^'r income. 

(c) (3h)vcrnment propose to take no action in the matter as the (Commissioners have 
ilready effected extensive retrenchment. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(«) 1929-30 Rs. 3,43,98,110. 

1930- 31 Rs. 2,83,73,490. 

1931- 32 Rs. 2,67,01,863. 


Mr. A. G. Glow (Government of India : Ncjminatod Official) : Sir, I 
ay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 297 asked by Mr. A. Das on the 31st August, 1933, and in reply to 
parts (a), (d) and (e) of starred question No. 868 asked by Bhai Parma 
Nnnd on the l2tb September, 1938. 

( 2111 ) 
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*297 • tStatemeni ahming in detail by Posts and Tdegraef^ Circles the distribution of '^e 



Bengal and 
Assam Circle. 

Bihar and 
Orissa Circle. 

i Bombay Circle. 

Burma Circle. 

Central Circle., 

Glass of establishment.. 

1 

No. of 
person- 
nel re- 
trench- 
e.l. 

1 

Amount 

of 

saving 

effect- 

ed. 

No. of 
person- 
nel re- 
trench- 
ed. 

Amount 

of 

saving 

effect- 

ed.,. 

1 

No. of 
person- 
nel re- 
trench- 
ed. 

Amount 

of 

saving 

effect- 

e(L 

1 

No. of 
person- 
nel re- 
trench- 
ed. 

Amount 

of 

saving 

effect- 

ed. 

No. of 
person- 
nel re- 
trench- 
ed. 

Amount 

1 saying 
, etfect- 
1 ed. 

i 



Rs. 


Us. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

i 

j Rs. 

1. Gazetted offic.^rs 

13 

8,000 

4 

3,000 

11 

7,000 

5 

3,000 

5 

{ 4,000 

11. Olerical stall (includ- 
ing postmasters and 
sorters)— 











(1) Selection grades . 

38 

9, .500 

13 

3,200 

6 

1,.500 

3 

700 

! .... 

... 

(2) Upper division time- 
scales. 

555 

00,000 

310 

37,200 

541 

64,000 

439 

52,700 

1 204 

35,300 

(3) Lower division 

5 

430 



5 

430 


... 

... 

... 

(4) Bxtra-dcpirtmsntal 
postmasters. 

... 

... 

0 

00 

2 

20 

i 

1 

29 

320 

87 

880 

Deduct— 











(6) Lower division 

clerks appointed in 
lieu of upper divi- 
sion clerks. 

52 

2,600 

33 

1,600 

374 

18,600 

354 

17,700 

117 

6,800 

(6) Extra-df’partiiiental 
postmasters ap- 
pointed in lieu of 
whole-time post- 
masters. 

204 

2,720 

230 

2,430 

73 

j 750 

70 

760 

122 

1,240 

Net clerical staff 

282 

71,210 

60 

36,460 

107 

47,600 

47 

35,260 

142 

20,140 

III. Lower subordinate 
Engineering staff. 



... 


... 


3 

900 

1 

300 

IV. Telegraph Masters 
and Telegrapliists. 

00 

18,000 

3 

600 

70 

10,300 

80 

22,000 

10 

5,200 

V. Postmen class . 

688 

17,650 

138 

4,160 

301 

0,000 

182 j 

5,500 

203 

8,800 

VI. Linestaff 

... 


13 

500 

66 

2,600 

48 

1 

1,700 

48 

1,900 

VII. Inferior servants . 

—22 

—400 

83 

1,700 

27 

I 560 

3 

00 

180 

8,800 

Cibmd Total . 

927 j 

1 , 14,460 

301 

46,410 

; 582 

dsioeo 

se» 

«8,4M 

607 

eS44o 


Bote.— T he 


s;rA;eii|kB^s IiAic ok the table. 


Stake IN HACK PoKTAti CnttiLE* 

approsMiiuae retitUa of retunfihn^, ofporovmd in the Po«*» and TtUgraplu Department. 



^ Wli9le98 Branch, 

Sind and Balu* Stores, Work- 

chistan Oircle. shops and Elec- 

trical Enidneer- 


in-ohief*s office. 


No. of Amount No. of Amount- 
person- of x)erBon- of 
nel re- saving nel re- saving 
trench- effect- trench- effect- 
ed. ed. ed. ed. 


1 1 BOO 8 I B.OOO 5 3,500 


81 7,700 

224 26,000 


IB 8,700 
463 66.600 



25 6,200 

861 48,300 

1 70 

180 1,880 


140 7,300 60 3,000 24 | 1,200 

I 

94 060 216 2,250 171 j 1,810 

I 

84 26,660 247 64,570 372 48,440 

1 300 ... 

84 9,400 60 19,000 41 11,300 

161 4,820 662 16,000 503 15,000 

28 900 118 4,600 

— 24 —400 104 3,000 87 1,770 


1,108 |1, 08,070 


Increase in streiigth at expenditure, 
•how savings. 


Amount No. of 

Amount 

No. of 

of person- 

of 

person- 

saving nel re- 

saving 

nel re- 
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Betbekchhent of Hindis in certain JRAiLWAY^iMAlir^ Service Divisions. 

A “ * • ■ 

*868. (a) No; onj^ of the ,4 is a Muslim au^ 3.Aije ^iD4u& . ^ . .T.M 

(d) The reply to ' the first ^rt is substantially in the affirmative and to the se^diiicl 

part in the negative as retrenchment of officials is to., be efiepted by selection subject 
to the maintenance fat as' practicable of the communid ratio existing before retrench- 
ments began. .. .. .. 

(e) Does not arise iq vmw of the reply to the second part Of (d) above. 


The Honourable Sir Goorge Schuster (Finanoe Member): Si’*, I lay 
on the tumble the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 
S)28 and 932 asked by Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhurv on the J3th September, 
1933. 


Abuse of JliscHETioxAiiY Powers vested in the Income-tax officers at 

Calcutta. 

♦928, (n) (Government are not aware of any case of abuse of discretionary powers 
vested in Tncome-tax Officers in Calcutta. All cases where complaints are made are 
carefully examined by the Commissioner of Income-tax. 

{b) No case has been brought to notice where Calcutta Income-tax Officers have 
not given reasonable opportunity for compliance with the usual requirements. If any 
such case should occur, the assessee has adequate remedies by way of application under 
section 27 and subsequent appeal to the Assistant Commissioner^ and he can further 
apply in review to the Commissioner if he is still dissatisfied. 

G’overnment are not aware of any effort to make unduly heavy assessments under 
section 23 (4). Every effort is made to restrict the use of the section! to cases where 
such use is unavoidable. Even then the Commissioner can always be approached to 
satisfy himself that the assessment is genuinely to the best of the Income-tax Officer's 
judgment. 


Assessment of Income-tax in CALcrTTA. 

*932. Government are not aware of any ca.se in which assessments have been based 
upon reports of any secret infonners, when making assessments to the host of judg- 
ment. The question could not arise with regard to Section 13, which deals witli 
method of accounting. 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Fiducatioii. Health and 
Lands) ; Sir, 1 lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
unstarred question No. 148 asked by Mi'. Bhuput Sino^ on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1933. 


Tenders for ruppi.y of furnttorb to the Zoot.ogical Survey op India. 

148. (a) and (6). The Director, Zoological Survey of Ind’a has not purchased any 
office furniture during the last two years. The only articles purchased during this* 
period we’*e two book cases for the library and three insect cabinets. They, were 
obtained from a Chinese firm which specialises in the manufacture of scientific fittings 
of this type and has been supplying them to the Zoological Survey of India and to 
other sections of the Indian Mnseum for the last 30 ^ears. No tenders were ddled: 
for the supply of these articles as this method had been tried before and foiihd nh- 
satisfactory by the previous .Director, Zoological,. Survey of India. • . l l . 
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Mr. P. R. Ran (Mnancial Cotrimissioner, Bailwajs): Sir, I lay on the 
tdble- 

(i) the information prbmised in reply to starred question No. 1068 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 1st April, 1933; 

(ii) the information* promised in reply to starred question No. 1069 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the Ist April, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1078 

asked by Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim on the Ist April, 
1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 675 

asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar All on the 4th September, 
1933. 


Paints used by the Eastern Bengal Railway fob painting their 

Wagons. 


*1068. («) and {h). Yes. 

(c) Experiments have been carried outran the Eastern Bengal Railway with 
‘Murarka’ and ‘Muraco’ special black paints the first named between 19^ and IsS) 
and the latter in 1932. On the former occas'on the results were not satisfactory but 
in the latter instance the paint tried gave promise of being more economical than 
those ’ll use, and sufficiently satisfactory to justify a trial under service conditions. 

(rf) and (i). Certain orders for ready-mixed 3 per cent carbon black paint were 
placed without calling for public tenders as the make and quality of paint ordered 
had been found to give satisfactory results during the previous three years. At the 
time t)f purchase ready mixed paint of th-o quality used by the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way was not included in the Indian Stores Department contracts. 

(e) Yes, on a Broad Gauge wagon on a workshop test only. 

(/) Yes. A panel painted with ‘Muraco special black’ was found to be satisfactory 
on exposure test. 

{(/) and (A). Provided that Muraco special black paint proves satisfactory under 
service conditions and that the present prices are maintained, it \ is estimated that 
the savings in painting a broad gauge wagon both inside and outside will be in the 
region of rupees four only. Pending the conclusion of trials under service conditions 
it is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy what, if any, the total savTfngs 
will amount to. ... 


“ Muraco Black ” Paint used on the East Indian Railway. 

*1069. (a), (6) and (c). Yea. 

(d) Yes. A practical physical test of the nature indicated was made and the 
relative covering capacities , were found to be as stated but relate to the 1st coat only- 

(c) 26 gallons of ready mixed Mui’aco Black covered 14 covered and 7 open sided 
wagons,- outside body and roof only equal to 11,063 aq. ft. 

25 gallbha of I. S. D. Standard Quality black paint coyerM 10 covered wagons 
equal to 6,579 aq. ft. 

25 g^ipua of Jenson and Nicholson’s paint covered 11 covered wagons equal to 

The T. S. D. Standard Quality ' and Jenson and Nicholson’s ’’paints which were 
tested were moist black paints. 

Messrs. Shalimar’a paint was not tested. 
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A subsequent test of ready mixed paint on ^^aitens Imr jiivt ba&^Wried 

oat aad the results are as f ^lows : 

50 gallons ol Murarl^ paint covered. 

13 covered and 2 open sidi^ wagoas equal tii 2Xl;427 sq/ ft. 

50 gallons of Messrs. Jenson and Ntcbidsofi's paint covered 12 covered . wairons 
equal to 18,060 sq. ft. 

50 gallons of Shalimar paint covered 11 covered wagons equal to 16,604 sq. ft. 

(/) and ig). Yes. 

(h) Exposure tests have nob been carried out of 3 per cent, and 20 per cent. I. S. D. 
‘black’. The position was that when it was decided to raise the period between work- 
shop overhauls from two to three years, the 3 per cent. I. S. D. carbon black then 
in use was considered unsuitable as it Would not last more than two years. It was, 
the»-ofore, decided to use the 20 per cent. I. S. D. black in order to obtain better 
lasting qualities. 

(/) T would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to part (/i) of his question 
No. 1230. 


UsB OF “ Muraoo Black Paint on State Railways. 

*1078. (a), (6) and (c). Yes. 

(d) Where conditions and circumstances permit the results of tests and the experi- 
ence obtained on a State-Hailway is given due weight by the other State-Bailways. 

(e) It is presumed that the- Honourable Member refers to paint purchased ready 
mixed and consumed by State-managed railways. The information is as follows : 



1930.31 

1031-32. 

1032 33. 

North Western Railway . 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

G. I. P. Railway 

NU 

Nil 

236 

East Indian Railway 

NU 

Nil 

18,000 

Eastern Bengal Railway . 

32,000 

20,000 

30,000 


(/) Since 1st April, 1033, the Eastern Bengal Railway have placed orders for 
approximately 7,000 gallons of Muraoo special black paint. 

{(J) Yes. 

{h) and (t). About 3,000 gallons of Muraco ordinary black paint were purchased. 

(/) and (A;). The Honourable Member has not stated the pericKl for which the 
information is required but I presume he refers to the contracts for the year 1931-32. 
During that year contracts had been entered into with the Napier Paint Works for 
the supply of a black st'i! paint. The stocks were reduced in March 1032 and 500 
gallons of ready mixed pa’nt were obtained from the Muraco Paint and Varnish Co. 
to meet immediate requirements. 

{1) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. With regard 
to the second part I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to part (d) of 
this question. 


Refusal by the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway to supply Eleotbio 
Power to Indian Employees. 

*575. (n) The Agent, Rohilkund and Kumaon {Railway reports that no request for 
the supply of electric current from employees has been refused by the Rohilkund and 
Kumaon Railway on the ground of their being Indians. 

(6) No Indians, except Indian Officers who may reside at Izatnagar Colony, are 
being supplied with electric current because there has been no demand for such supply 
from Ind’an exnployees sp far. The Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway Administration 
would willingly supply electric current, within the capacity of the generuting ptot 
surplus for use in quarters, to any staff on the tisual ccfliditions of payment fbi* current 
consumed and rent on cost of installation aUd fittings. 



. . THE INDIAN TA^RJFF (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL. ; 

. ^ Honourable Sto Geprge Schuster (Finance) Jilember): Sir, I beg to 

'wove; 


‘‘That the Bill fut'ther to amend the Indian Tariff Act^ 1894, the Indian Finance 
Act, 1931, and the Sea Cuatoma Act, 1878, for certain purposes, be taken into consi- 
fteffation." ’ 


I have abeady explained in inteoducing this Bill that the matter is one 
of very considerable urgency, because, owing to the state of affairs which 
we seek to wlter by this measure, the Government are losing very substantial 
aoftounts of revenue. The subject of the legislation is a class of oil variously 
-Ascribed as “ gas oil ** or ‘ * light diesel oil which is capable of use as a 
iieasonably efficient illuminaht in w'ick lamps. Within the last year or tivo, 
there have been very considerable imports of oil of this class and it has 
been ascertained that it is in fact being largely used in lamps. It is at 
least as suitable for that purpose as the inferior or red kerosene which is 
made in the Burma refineries and which in recent years has constituted 
about one-third of the kerosene production of Burma. Now, I understand 
from supplementary questions which were asked yesterday, that quite a 
number of Honourable Members of this House are interested in the details 
of this measure and, I am afraid, I shall have to go into some detail in 
describing the position, as I want everybody to he absolutely clear as to 
what that position is. 


At present, of course, kerosene is subject both to customs and to excise 
duties. As regards customs, the relevant section of the import tariff is 
No. 40 which governs kerosene. The description of the article in the 
customs tariff is “ kerosene and also any mineral oil, other than kerosene 
and motor-spirit, which has its fi ashing point below 100 degrees of Fahrenheit 
thermometer by Abel’s close test”. That kind of kerosene is assessed 
according to the Imperial gallon and is subject to a specific rate of duty, 
namely, a basic duty of two annas three pies a g^illon, supplemented by a 
first surcharge of nine pies per gallon and a second surcharge again, of nine 
pies per gallon, bringing it up to three annas nine pies a gallon. The only 
part of that description which is effective at present is the description 
‘ kerosene”, because the other part of the description, - that is to say, 
“inineral oil other than kerosene and motor-spirit which has its flashing 
point below 100 degrees Fahrenheit ” has, in fact, become meaningless, 
ihere is in fact, no oil of that kind, produced at present which could be 
used for the purpose of burning as an illuminant. When that 
description was drafted, the conditions with regard to oil production were 
very different and there was at that time no oil of the kind which we are 
now seeking to get at which flashes at a higher point than 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit and which can be burnt in lamps, so that, really, when those 
words were adopted, the intention probably was to get at oil of this kind, 
tout in fact no oil of that kind was in existence and this particular descrip- 
tion has become out of date. Then, apart from kerosene which comes under 
Item No. 40 there is item 41— ‘‘ mineral oil which has its flashing point at 
or above 150 degrees Fahrenheit thermometer and is such as is not ordi- 
torily used except ^ fuel or for some sanitary or hygienic purpose That 
^ ^^ty as the basic duty, to a 

^ second surcharge of per 
per cent. Ad wlofem duty. 
Then, there is a third oT^ss of oil— item No.., ;7S, ^/rall sorts of 
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animal and min^ral-oiis not otherwise sjpecified and the foji^^ng 
natural essential oils, namely, almond, bergamot, gajupati, camjUor 
otQ., etc. That is subject to a basic duty of 15 per pent, ad valorem atid to 
a first surcharge of five per cent, and a second ^surcharge of five pier cefit. 
That, therefore, is paying an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. Thdse'" WS‘ 
toms duties are leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, and the Sea- 
Oustoms Act, 1878, as supplemented by the Indian Finance Acts of 1931. 

Then we come to the excise duty. It is leviable under the Finance 
Act of 1922 and it is on quite a different basis. The provisions there are 
that the duty on kerosene is two annas and three pies a gallon including 
the first surcharge — as it was originally one anna and six. pies put up by 
the first surcharge of two annas and three pies — and is subject now to the 
further surcharge of 25 per cent, which comes to pies; so the total excise 
duty is now two annas and 9J pies. In the Finance Act of 1922, there is 
the Explanation : 

“For tlie purposes of this section, kerosene means any inflammable hydro-carbon 
including any njixtiire of hydro-carbon or any liquid not including hydro-carbon but 
ipclud’ng motor spirit which is {o) made from petroleum as defined in section 2 of the 
Indian Petroleum Act of 1899 and (ft) is intended to be or is ordinarily used in liquid 
form for purposes of illum'nation.’* 

I want to emphasise that point and make it quite clear that the excise 
duty at present is leviable on quite a different basis to the customs duty. 
In fact, the terms under which the excise duty is levied are such that we 
do catch the quality of oil which by this amending Bill we want to catch 
also for the purpose of customs import duty. I repeat again that the 
excise duty catches all oils of this kind which are intended to be or are 
ordinarily used in liquid form for purposes of illumination. If we had the 
same description for purposes of levying customs import duty as we have 
for purposes of excise duty, w^e should not want this Bill at all, and 
Honourable Members will notice that there is no amendment proposed as 
regards the Statute under which the excise duty is levied. It may ])erhaps 
be asked why the two duties are on a different basis ? I am afraid I cannot 
give any satisfactory answer to that question. I think wo must admit 
that it was a bit of bad legislation of the time. When the Finance Act of 
1922 was passed, it would have been much better to put the import duty 
on to the same basis as the excise duty. I think probably the practical 
explanation is that at the time when Government were considering the 
excise duty in 1922, those who drafted the legislation had particularly in 
mind the quality of kerosene which was largely supplied by the Burma 
oil fields. That then is the actual position. There is on the one hand this 
class of oil coming in now which is, in fact, being used as a substitute for 
ordinary kerosene, and which, according to the wording of our customs 
duty laws, we cannot catch, whereas on the other hand the same quality 
of oil which is being produced in India is actually caught and made to 
pay the higher rate. of excise duty. , Now, when it was established that, this 
land of oil — the light diesel oil — was coming in and that the use of it in 
l^mps had become comfnon, it ceased to be possible to describe Buefi oils 
as being such as are not . ordinarily used except as fuel. Thus, \lhough 
they are suitetble for use as fuel, they bea^e to come under the faVbUifftble 
fate described by item* No. 41, thab is to say, the 12$ per cent. aSt vkWSiiH 
rate, and, as neither 40 nor 41 apply, they f^ for. assessment \xnAer^M?75, 
that is to stiy, the 25 pief cent, ad vcAore fit' '&uty, ‘ This, therefore, pu^ f hem 
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up to a 25 per cent, basis and meant that they were paying a. duty which 
.>tr9rlpi^d out at eomewh|^re. a|)Out nine :pieB a gallon and that is the change 
•^if?!^ was made fairly Tecehtly by the customs authorities in assessment, 
Which was referred a question which Was pht to me yesterday 
certain suppleineiitary questions. I want to make the reason for 
that change clear.. Tl^e I will repeat, was 'that it was established 

fcy the customs authorities that this class of oil was being used for pur- 
poses other than fuel oil and, therefore, they were quite right in refusing 
to continue to let it come in under item 41 and in assessing it under item 
75. That put the duty up, as I said, to about nine pies a gallon, but 
that, of course, is a very long way short of the three annas and nine pies 
a gallon which imported kerosene ought to pay. Now, the fact that this oil 
is coming in and is being used as a substitute for kerosene involves a very 
substantial inroad on the excise revenue. You may put it in either of two 
ways. You may say that we are losing excise revenue on the hypothesis 
that this new oh is being substituted for Burma kerosene, or that we are 
losing import duty because this class of oil is replacing what would otherwise 
come in as imported kerosene. I w^ould like just to tell the Honourable 
Members w^hat the Burma Government had to say on the subject. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Can the Honourable Member give some figures as to this 
displacement ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am coming to that. We had a 
very urgent representation from the Burma Government on this matter 
which came to us in the course of the Simla Session. They say that they 
have ascertained that the local companies are suffering from a serious dis- 
ability owing to the importation of gas oils from Bumania and Bussia 
described as diesel oil. They then go on giving the figures of the differences 
in duty betw^een that and the excise duty payable on the kerosene. They 

say: ... 

“The local companies estimate that th<e cut in Burma production will shortly 
amount to one-third.” 

Then : 

*.* I7ie Oovenior In Council strongly recommends inimediate action to remove dis- 
abilities. He would view with the gravest concern the diminution of Burma produc- 
tion to the extent feared by the companies wHh the resultant unemployment in oil 
fields and disastrous effects on revenue from royalties. He would support the Com- 
panies* claim that the customs duty imposed should not be less than the customs duty 
on imported kerosene. If reports correct, matter is of extreme urgency and the 
Governor in Council would seriously deprecate waiting till Budget Session and would 
urge strongly introduction of necessary legislation during the current Session.” 

That referred, of course, to the current Session at Simla and it was 
quite impossible to introduce legislation then. We \vanted more time to 
study tlie facts and, although w’^e had completed our study by the end of 
the Simla Session, it was too late then to bring in legislation and we have 
hhd to take advantage of the present Session for the purpose. 

' Now, as regards the , quantities that are coming in, according to my 
eptiD^P-i^es have j^een very carefully gone into, it appears tliat this 

diesel oil or gas oil,,ls,pQw coming in at the rate of about one million 
a month on the iciverage^ In addition to this, the imports in the 
jear ot oil which la passed as fuel oil is on an average 74 millions 

gallons ^ theeeV?i ' gallons. i:ep^es(ent,.ia fairly normal 
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iquRntUy accprdittg tb ibcent experience 6£‘ whs^t 66mes in for ’bit. 
'Tftfe imports of fitel oil in 1931, before the ti^adb,m this lamp oil 
of so-called fuel oil began, only averaged about' 7j million gallons!' a 
month. At that time there was practically lio import, of this lamp pil 
quality of so-called fiiel oil. so that one can regard that a million . gallons 
M’^hich is coming in in addition to millions, of gallons as a new increase. 
While we are seeing this increase in imports of genuine fuel oil plus gas 
oil cbinhined of one million gallons a month, we are at the same time 
experiencing a very heavy drop in the consumption of kerosene. That 
shows a drop this year in consumption of something like three millions 
of gallons a month. Of course, it can fairly be argued that this is very 
largely due to the loss of purchasing power and general depression, but 
if one combines the two facts, on the one side the increase in the so-called 
fuel oil of a million gallons a month, and on the other, the decrease of 
three million gallons a month in genuine kerosene, T think it is quite clear 
that there has been a very substantial substitution of the one over the 
other. As regards the loss of revenue, if we take, say only three-quarters 
of this additional million gallons a month which is coming in as being used 
to displa(ic‘, kerosene, and I think tha,t that is a low: estimate, and if w e take 
it that w*e are only losing excise duty, then our loss is riow' about one lakh 
a month. On the other hand, if we take it that it is the import duty that 
wc are losing, that imports are being displaced by this new'^ kind of lamj) 
oil, then we are losing now at the rate of about. IJ lakhs a montli. Just 
in order to indicate to Honourable Members the urgency of this matter, 
f might inform them that according to our latest information a vessel has 
just arrived carrying a cargo of 3,800 tons of this oil and, on that single 
cargo of 8,800 tons, the loss involved amounts to one lakh of duties to our- 
selves. r. hope, therefore, that Honoarablo Members will appreciate that 
this is really a very serious matter. Now% the question arises as to how’ 
to deal with it. What we want to do now as a practical measure js to 
make the possibility of using this oil as a luminant the test. Tf it can be 
used for burning in lamps, then wc say it ought to pay duty as kerosene. 
I’he practical test, therefore, is the burning capacity of the oil wlien used 
in lairips. Exliaiistive research has shown that no othei’ test, for example, 
]'hysieal constants, such .as flash point, density, etc., can yield equivalent 
results so that it has been foimd necessary to provide a burning test and, 
as regards that, we h.ave aatisned ourselves tli.at that is an entirely adequate 
test. We found that there was already in existence a test lamj) designed 
exactly for that purpose. We did not invent it ourselves, we found that 
it w^as already in existence and we have made very careful experiments 
wdth this test lamp and we arc satisfied that this provides a reliable and 
constant test. That lamp has now' been distributed to customs authorities. 
The test applied wdll be the capacity of the oil to hum in any such lamp 
for a given time without the flame sinking below a given height. The 
]axrticuiars that will be prescribed roughly correspond to those that arc 
found to be yielded by the actual tests applied to. inferior Burma kerosene. 

Now, there is another side to this matter. It may, of course, be 
re])resented that by imposing this higher duty on a class of oil w’hich at 
any rate partially is used for burning in engines, wo may subject the people 
wdio w'ant the 6il genuinely for that purpose to an unduly heavy burden. 
We have given Very careful consideration t6 thst question, the question, 
n'ai^aely, whether industrial or agricultural uiSers of diesel engines will be 
idversdy affected and ive have satisfied ourselves: that ther6 is no jsedous 
danger to that. It is important to realise that no fuel oil possessing .the 
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minimum illuminating properties that we now propose ta prescribe as the 
test, n,o fuel oil of that kind was imported at alJL until 1 . 990 ; and, in 1930, 
ijije amount imported only 847 tons. That ' is wh^m £he practice . first 
liegj^ri, and everyone had, been i^ble to get on perfectly well for thqir purj^oses 
of =p:r6viding fuel for thoir engines with the oth^ oils before that. In J,93p, 
the practice began, as I say, in a small quantity of 84,7 tons being imported. 
Tn 1932, the imports had gbiie up to 28,000 tons and we are quite satisfied 
that a very large proportion of that 28,(X)p tons was !ictual)y sold as illumi- 
nants. A certain proportion was, no doubt,, sold as fuel oil for fuel pur- 
poses, but we believe that for such purposes it was not appreciably better 
than other diesel oils not possessing this minimum illuminating capacity. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: What about price ? ' 

The HonouraUe Sir George Schuster:. I am coming to that too. The 
importers who, 1 think, must have discovered this favourable opportunity 
of selling this oil as a substitute for kerosene for burning in - lamps 
naturally found it necessary to make considerable sales of this oil for fuel 
use in order to justify their customs declaration • of oil as fuel oil and they 
could do this — *and this is a point that answers my Honourable friend’s 
question — they could do this- at a low rate on account of the very large 
profits to be made on the portions sold for illuminating purposes. I think 
it is probably correct to say that they have been able to dispose of a certain 
quantity of this oil at a lower rat^, because, as I say, they have been 
making such very large profits on that |)ortiori of their imports wliich they 
are soiling for illuminating purposes, but surely that is not a practice 
which can be tolerated in the public interests. I would ask Honourable 
Members to appreciate that all that will happen now is to put things back 
again into the position that we were up till 1930 when the princi}>al diesel 
oils sold in India were light diesel oils coming from Persia and the Attock 
Oil Company’s diesel oil. I would like to add that the principal use of 
diesel engines by agrioulturisfcs is in the Punjab which has the Attock Oil 
Company’s supply close at liaud and the Attock Oil Company’s oil is not 
being used in lamps and will remain at the present rate of duty and will 
not be suhjccL to any additional duty. But, of course, if they did follow 
the same practice as regards their oil fis is followed in the ease of irajiorted 
oils and tried to sell it and make it suitable for burning in lamps, then, 
of course, they would have to pay the kerosene duty. Now, althougJi 1 
have said that we have satisfied ourselves that the genuine user of oil for 
burning in engines will not be prejudiced by this measure, T am quite i)re- 
pared to say that this is. an aspect of the question which will have to be 
most carefully watched, and if we find that in effect it is prejudicing the 
position of those who want this kind of oil for running engines and not for 
burning in lamps, then we quite recognise that wo shall have to devise 
special measures for dealing with their position and for exemjjting the oil 
which is used in engines from this additional duly. We do not believe 
that there will be any great administrative difficulties in achieving that 
result^ and action can.'be taken quite quickly if it is found to be necessary. 
1 want, to leave Honourable Members in no doubt that if anybody in *ion- 
laection with this Bill fears that .it may have adverse effects on geuuiuo 
industrial or agricultural ; ijis6rs . of fuel oil, we share those fears equally 
with. them. .We take .exactly the same point of view and we shall feel 
hhder .an obligation to devise ihea$ures fpr .paeeti^g that particular 
’kind'irf obje^^ ; ip </ .. 
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Now, Sir, I liope this has explained the positidn j^retty well to iJopoiii?- 
ahle Members. 1 might add something in oohndetion with the argumeni/S 
Which seem to have been advanced on the other igide. I myself have bee^ 
addressed, and I have no doubt that Konourable Members also have been 
addressed in this matter, by the .National Petroleum Company. This 
company imports the oil in question. It addressed me, and I thiiik it cir- 
cularised all Members of the Legislature, in September in protest against 
the assessment of the oil at the 25 per cent. rate. * Obviously if it protested 
against the 25 per cent, rate, the protests against what is contemplated in 
the present Bill will be considerably more intense. The case of the com- 
pany is stated in a letter to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that was 
enclosed with a circular on the 14th September to me. I do not want to 
go into it in very great detail, but if any arguments come up based on that 
letter, I shall be very glad to have an opportunity of answering them. 
I think [ may say without being at all unfair that the letter is entirely 
misleading. .It avoids any I'cference to the widespread use of these oils as 
illuminants and seems to imply that their only use is in diesel engines. They 
make a particular statement that a similar type of oil has been imported 
into India for many years. That statement is evidently incorrect. The 
iinports of fuel oil other than those types definitely not suitable for use in 
lamps which are controlled by the Burniah Shell group were non-existent 
before 19B0 and only 847 tons in 1930 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: Did the Standard Oil Com- 
pany import any oil similar to it at any time? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Standard Oil Company may 
have imported a small quantity of this oil before we changed the method 
of assessment recently. 1 am not quite sure about the quantities, but 
I am quite sure of this that until 1930 no oil of this kind was imported 
and I repeat again that in 1930 when it first began, only 847 tons were 
imported. It is quite possible that a certain oil imported by the Standard 
Oil Com})any may have got through at the 12J per cent, test before we 
bad established the change in the customs in dealing with this oil and 
had established the fact that it was being mainly used as an illuminant, 
lliat is to say, not for fuel purposes. As soon as we established that, 
our customs authorities could no longer go on assessing it under item 41. 
They had to put it under item 75. That was established by them; we 
had nothing to do with ii. It w^as the customs administration w’orking 
in its ordinary way, and that new custom having been established, the 
oil could no longer claim to come in at the lowest rate of duty. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhainmadan 
Kural) : Was this ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, under Article 7o 
levied also on all oils of that description, that is, million gallons used 
for fuel purposes and also one million gallons used as illuminant.^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The position is quite cleat' At 
present about 7^ million gallons a month are coming in of 
oj^l which we know capiiot be used for any oither purposes 
It is otly th.e quantity of one million gallons of this, light, diesel oil or^ gaa 
oti Which is cpni)Hg in' wid which, we have,'. satisfied ourselyqs, 
larjgielv used iis illiimihaht. Of course tlie feustoms authorities nave to 
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distinguish between these two classes of oil and I .may .describe that as 
rather an unsatisfactory position. They have to niake'^wbat is called an 
appraisier's test pf i^ . .aoc/oarding to the purposeii for ' which it is sold. 

. f - gWgi to do is to establish a definite and constant 

play^icail test, namely, f the burning capacity in one of these test lamps; 

will provide a mucdi' inore satisfactory dividing line than the present 
rp^gh and ready appraiser’s (test which has to be made. But as regards 
what is in my Honourable friend s mind, there is no question of subjecting 
all luel oils to this higher rate of duty. The only oils which have been 
subjected to the higher rate of* duty are oils which can be used as illumi 
nants. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Will this treat- 
inont be universal or only for the particular company which imports this 
oil 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid T cannot understand 
wnat suggestion lies behind that. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: If other oil companies have some; such 
oil which may be used as illuminant, will they receive the same treatment 
as diesel oils? 

The (Honourable Sir George Schuster: Of course. Indeed I find it 
impossible to state with sufficient emphasis that tliat would be our 
purpose. Wo want to get tlie maximum revenue from everybody without 
fear or favour and there is no possibility of discrimination between com- 
])anies when the test that we are proposing to apply is the test of burning 
in a certain lamp which will be a scientific test and cannot be varied by 
anybody for any ulterior motive. That, I think, is all that I need say in 
asking the House to take this measure into consideration. I would only 
like to repeat again that from the revenue point of view it is really a very 
serious matter. If wc are now losing something like Es. one lakh to 
Es. IJ lakhs a month, that loss might grow to very large figures indeed. 
In fact, if the practice became universal, our loss would amount to some- 
thing like a crore a year. Therefore, this is a case in which we must take 
some action, and I would ask the House to look at it from that point of 
view. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : Motion 
mov ed : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff i\ct, 1894, the Tnd’an Finance 
Act, 1931. and the Sea Customs Art, 1878, for certain purposes, be taken into consi- 
deration.” 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
20t}i January, 1934.“ . r 

,1 wjsli to say, at the very outset that T have ho idea of. moving this 
ftipendment as a dilatory: .motioni but I want that full particulars should 
be,. placed before tlie House and that the people who are interested and 
dealing. in this business , should have their say. I have .^oard with great 
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interest the speech which the Honourable the Finance Member bas jjust 
iH)^ made. 1 find that the chief point that lie. b^ made is that . t}u3 
oil, though it is imported in the guise of diesel oil is used for ilJuminfid:- 
ing purposes and hence has to be taxed as kerosene. As the owner and 
user of an oil engine, I know ^hat this kind of diesel oil is. I shall 
deal with it afterwards. It is the poorest people in the country that 
make use of this oil for their lamps. It is not fit for use in a table 
lamp or for that matter in an ordinary hurricane lamp. It is fit only 
for the sniall lamp made of tin that the poor people purchase for three 
or four pies, on which they do not use any kind of chimneys, but simply 
put a taper or a piece of cloth which they immerse in the oil and bum: 
it is capable of being used only for such purposes. As 1 said, the users 
of such lamps belong to the poorest class among us, and this House will 
be doing a sheer injustice to those people, who are already groaning 
under heavy taxation, if we accept this proposal .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Mr. President, may I ask 
one information from Government before this debate proceeds further? 
As there seems to be a good deal of support for a Select Committee in the 
House, u'ill Government give indication to the House whether they are 
prepared to accept the later motion for Select Committee? If that is 
done, the discussion on this circulation motion will be cut short. 

Hf. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Let the 
Honourable Member finish his speech. 

Hr. K. P. Thampan: If my Honourable friend had risen to suggest 
that before 1 began to speak, I would have had no grievance against 
him. However, I am thankful to yoi;^, Sir, for your kind protection. 
Now, with regard to the engines consuming diesel oii, the oil which is 
generally supplied by the Burma Oil Company and others is distinctly of 
an inferior sort, whereas this is a better grade of oil, and the result is, 
with the use of this oil the engines have greater longivity than with the 
oil now supplied to the market. So, even if the price is slightly more, 
I would certainly prefer this oil for my engine to the oil which comes from 
Burma. As an agriculturist and as one who wants to safeguard tbi> 
interests of the agriculturists, I should like to point out that in South 
India alone there are more than 20,000 oil engines engaged in irrigation 
work to baling out water to the fields and removing it from the back- 
water areas and other places on the West Coast. In these days when 
agiiculture is not paying, it will be a very hard thing if we attempt to 
increase the burden on the ryots. There are quite a large number of 
engines employed in industries also. I, therefore, recommend that with 
reference to the oil used for engines also it is not desirable to accept the 
principle of this Bill. The Honourable Member was very kind to say 
in the course of his speech that if subsequently he found that this Bi’. 
affected the interests of the agriculturists, he would then devise means 
to exempt the oil that was used by them., I have no sympathy with that 
suggestion, because, by the time he realises’ the real position, the trade 
iit this oil would Have been stranffl!^ : the mfemhaats who import Ithis Uil 
Wtuld have Ipst inimensely and there 'wHFba nobody else to reinti^iclu^ 
oil into l&e market; ’and, therefore; the fjFomiee that be would sftsu 
S6mb fSHlo exempt (ki oil used by the agHdiulturists cannot appeal to 
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Thoii, therd is Sriiother dspcct of the <3[uestlo^'. ,wiaieh> .is more serious 
thhn anything. On tl^ assi^nption that the duty will, not. be , increased, 
or at any rate that the present rate will not be ipterfered with * during 
tho current financial year, merchants might have given forward orders, 
^jow, to^inake them pay this higher rate of duty is really wning in prin . 
oiple. Evidently there are merchants who have ordered large quantities; 
as the Honourable Member himself has said that his information is that 
three lakhs tons of oil is on the way to be imported to Bombay. Such 
people will be hard hit by the proposal to increase the duty and it is onlv 
fair that such forward orders are exempted. On thc'^e grounds f .im of 
opinion that the Bill ouglit to be circulated tor opinion and the next stage 
of the Bill should be proceeded with only at the next Session : it is with 
that object in view that 1 have suggested that the Bill may be circulated 
by the 20th January, 1934. With these words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of el-citing opinion thereon bv the 
20th January, 1934.” 

Mr. R. S. Sattua: Now, may I ask the Finance Member, Sir, with your 
jiorrnission, whether he is agreeable to tho Select Committee, because 
his answer to that will determine the attitude of some of us on this 
circulation motion 

An Honourable Member: Nobody has moved the Select Committee 
motion yet 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : The 
Honourable Member is entitled to ask the question, because if the Finance 
Member gives an indication that he will accept the Select Committee 
motion if and when it is moved, the Honourable Member will ])robably 
oppose tliis motion and support the other: otherwise he will probably 
support this motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, this comes upon me a little 
bit suddenly and I have not had really time to consider it. I can tell 
the House quite clearly what my position is : we do feel that it is a most 
urgent matter to get this measure passed during the current Session. If 
can be done, then, anything that I can do which will give Honour- 
able Members an opportunity of satisfying themselves as to the merits of 
this measure T shall be only too glad to do, because we are quite confident 
in our own minds that anybody who studies this po^’ition will agree with 
us that some . legislation 6f this kind is necessary. What will be possible 
as regards . actual time during this Session is a matter on which T can 
haidlv speak offhand : T should have to discuss it with you, Sir, and 
consider how this con be fitted in, because we have to take into account 
that this measure wdll have to be passed n6t onlv in this House, but 
in the Council of State also. If my friend will give me a little time to 
consider the matter and discuss what is possible in the way of time 
table, I can tell him straightawav that, if I find it can be arran^^ed to 
get on . with this legislation this Session, even though the Bill is referred 
te a Select Committee, I should haw Ho objsstioM. a* all to accept a 
motioH for reference to Setebt Committee* Hurt, possibly* Sir,, it. might 
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be more useful, and I should imagine, would meet the wishes of a good 
inany Members of the House if the present debate continued a little 
further, because I myself am certainly most anxious to hear what sort of 
cnso Honourable Members who are opposing this measure have got to 
make. I would suggest, therefore, to you, Sir, that if I might have time 
to consider this over the luncheon interval, I could then make a definite 
statement after lunch as to the attitude of Government on the question 
of Inference to a Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : It has 
been distinctly understood that from the beginning of next week the 
House will confine itself only to the Eeserve Bank and the Imperial Bank 
(Amendment) Bills, and that no other business will be taken up. If the 
Government are prepared to agree to refer this Bill to a Select Committee 
and, at the same time, are anxious that the Bill should be got through 
during this Session, and if that meets with the approval of non -official 
Members also, so far as the Chair is concerned, it will have no objection 
to direct that the House should sit for one extra day after the Reserve 
Bank and the Imperial Bank Bills are disposed of. That would enable 
the Government to dispose of this Bill, and I think what I have said 
now would probably help the Honourable the Finance Member to come 
to a decision on the point. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, may I say on behalf 
of those who are supporting the Select Committee motion that we are 
equally anxious that the Honourable the Finance Member should have 
every facility to dispose of this Bill during this Session, and if it is neces- 
sary to extend the sitting of this Assembly for a day, we shall put no 
obstacle in the way. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras; European): Sir, the only question that T 
want to ask is, if the further disposal of this Bill is postponed to a day 
after the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank Bills are dealt with, would 
that allow sufficient time for the other House to consider this Bill before 
ihe end of the present Session? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am most grateful to you 
for the helpful statement that you have made, and T am also grateful 
to my friend the Leader of the Independent Party, for what he said as 
regards his own attitude, and I hope that he spoke for his Party. The 
point which I should have, if I had had the opportunity, wished to discuss 
with you, Sir, is that every day, as regards delay in this legislation, if it 
is going to be passed at all, is a matter of considerable importance. T 
have already told the House of one particular shipment which has just 
arrived. We had contemplated that if this House had passed this measure, 
it would have been available for consideration by the other Ttousc on the 
first day when they assembled. 

Siwan Bahadur A.. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is only 14th of 
December. 

' The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That was one of the ix>mts. on 
which I wished to make inquiry during the luncheon interval. T was not 
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? uite sure on what, d.aj the other House wotjld . assemble, but the point 
. would like to put. to, you is this. If the tiirie tAble’ could be so arranged 
that this Assembly should have the chance 6f disposing of this measure 
before the other House assembles, then I think ' that would be in every- 
; body’s interests, and,: of course, we should not iii the least be prejudiced 
by any delay up to that point. Therefore, Sir, what I would put to you 
is that possibly a suitable occasion might occur after the Reserve Bank 
Bill has been disposed of and before the Imperial Bank Bill is taken up, 
or possibly even in case of need, the discussions on the Reserve Bank 
Bill might be interrupted for a short time. I am prepared at once now 
to state that, if it is the general wish of the House, that this measure 
should be committed to a Select Committee, and if T can feci assured that 
Honourable Members will treat this as an urgent matter, then I would, 
on behalf of Government, raise no objection at all for its consideration 
in the Select Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions ; Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, may I point out what the Honourable the Finance 
Member himself said that the matter was not of very great urgency. He 
had all the facts before him in September last, and he himself did not 
bring forward any measure in September, and that means that he could 
afford to wait. So I think that nothing will be lost if this measure be 
postponed for another fortnight. If we . are satisfied in the Select Com- 
mittee, wo shall see that no loss occurs to the revenue provided the 
measure will not harm the poor people. 


Mr. G. Morgan * (Bengal : European) : Sir, may I say on behali of my 
group that we have no objection to this Bill being referred to a Select 
Committee on the lines suggested by the Honourable the Finance Member. 
We are very anxious to get this Bill through as quickly as posfiblc, and 
there is no reason why the Select Committee should not meet at once. 
If extra time is required so that the Bill can come before the Council 
of State the first thing before they start on the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank Bills, it can be found, so that the Bill may become law 
during the current Session. Sir, I support the motion. 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It has 
already been notified that the other House will commence the present 
. Session on the 14th December. If it is the general desire of the House 
that the discussion of the Imperial Bank Bill or the Reserve Bank Bill 
might be interrupted for a day before the 14th December to get this Bill 
through, the Chair will certainly have no objection. 

Several Honourable Members: We have no objection. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
tabps it that since .the HAWO^agreeSv it, meets thp :jyiske,s ^oiE the Govern- 
. ment. But the Chair must warn Honourable Members wfio will serve on the 
Select Committee that according to its direction for the next two weeks 

• . thelHouse is sitting on !fhet4%YS .in the vrdSelf.4ncl\i^m^ Saturdays and 

• i'they dhould find tirne..4aF. maetipgs of tj&q 

those days. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Abmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

**Tbat the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. B. S. Sarma, Mr. Muhammad An\var-ul- 
Azim, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within fifteen days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Will the 
Honourable Member read out the names once again? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Sir George Schuster, Mr. F. E. 
James, Mr. E. S. Sarma, Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim, Khan Baha- 
dur Haji Wajihuddin, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra, Mr. Amar Nath Butt .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
I am not eager to go to the Select Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: and the Mover, with instructions to 

report within fifteen days, and that the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 
five. 

Sir, the reasons for which I move this reference to Select Committee 
are two. The first is, as the Honourable the Mover has 
^ pointed out, that our consumption of kerosene oil has dimin- 

ished by three million gallons a month, but the consumption in this 
particular kind of oil has increased by one million gallons only. This 
clearly shows that a large number of people who, on account of depression, 
cannot afford to purchase kerosene oil, are compelled to live in darkness. 
The little money they may have is spent in providing a dim light for a 
short time with this new oil, and it is quite possible, Sir, that this parti- 
cular class of men may be hard hit. By increase in duty this class may 
also prefer to live in darkness. So, if we put a special duty or increase 
the duty, it does not follow that there will be an increase in the consump- 
tion of kerosene oil or an increase in the revenue. On the floor of this 
House I have repeatedly said that in the Finance Department of the 
Government of India the law of diminishing returns is never understood. 
They always apply the principle that if you increase the duty the income 
will increase proportionately. I remind the House of the story of the 
horse which I gave on one occasion,- and that is the principle on which 
the Government always work. 

An Honourable Member: What is that story? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I shall repeat it. If the value of a horse four 
years old is Es. 100 what would be the value of a horse which is 24 
years old? Multiply it by six and that will be the value of the horse, 
but they forget that after a certain, age the law of diminishing returns 
applies. In spite of their constant experience during the last five years, 
they , have not yet realised that increase of the duty does not necessarily 
mean an increase of income; it may even mean a loss of income. So, 
this is a point on which we would like to examine the question, in greater 
detail in the Select Committee. We would like to be convinced that by 
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putting ou tliis Bpecial duty there would certainly be an increase in the 
income and that there will not be a diminution in it. As a corollary 
to that, we would like to be satisfied that we are not harming the poorer 
class of people. We who are sitting in this Assembly Chamber and are 
not in touch with the poorer classes hving in the villages do not reahse 
the misery in which they are now living. I toured in my constituency 
about a month ago and 1 noticed that a good many villagers were now 
realising that it was better for them, more comfortable for them, if they 
went to the jail than live in their own houses in the villages. They say 
that they would get food to fill their stomach and that they would be 
better clad and housed in the jail. If these feelings are firmly rooted, 
then it will create a situation which may not be troublesome to the 
Finance Member, but certainly troublesome to the Home -Meraber. If 
you increase the burden on tlie poorer people by an anna or even by a 
fraction of that, it will tell very hardly upon the life of these villagers. 
Therefore, this is also a point which ought to be looked into — that you 
are not unnecessarily taxing the poorer classes who cannot really afford 
to burn even a lamp and who prefer to live in darkness simply because 
they cannot afford to buy oil. 

The next point which we should like to examine carefully is as to the 
framing of the rules. The Bill says: 

. specify the design, construction and materials of test lamps to be used for 
testing the burning properties of mineral oils in ivick lamps and provide for the 
standardisation of such test lamps.*' 

If you want us to vote without exercising our own judgment, it is a 
different matter; but if you ask us to vote with conscience, then 1 should 
certainly like to see what kind of lamp it is, whether that particular 
quality of lamp which you are using for this purpose can be changed 
from one type to another, and whether the kind of lamp is such as can 
be used only by the poorer classes and is not likely to be used by the 
upper classes, that is to say, those people who can afford 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law Member): One of these 
lamps should bo produced at the Select Committee as an exhibit I 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: And the oill 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We should perform our own experiments. If 
we are to give our opinion with conscience, then it is necessary that we 
should go in detail in the Select Committee about the nature of these 
lamps, the quality of the diesel oil which will burn in this lamp, and 
also wliether these lamps are used by the poorer classes or not. These are 
the points which I think ought to bo examined rather carefully before we 
exercise our right of vote. For these reasons I beg to move that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Further 
amendment moved: 

**That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Mr. Muhammad Anwar-uh 
Azim, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within fifteen days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

B 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should like to move a small 
amendment to my Honourable friend’s motion. 1 would not press it if 
it does not receive his acceptance, but 1 would like to suggest that as 
we have here a representative of the Government of Burma, Mr. 
Grantham, it would be valuable if he could be added to this Committee. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Certainly I would accept it with great pleasure. 
He is a very old class fellow of mine. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 move that the name of Mr. 
S. G. Grantham be added to the belect Committee. .1 should like to make 
one further suggestion, namely, that the Committee be asked to report 
within one week. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 said within a fortnight, and it means any 
convenient time between one and fourteen days. 

Some Honourable Members: A week. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Noii-Muham- 
inadan): 1 beg to move that the name of U Ba Maung who comes from 
Burma may be added and I hope that my Honourable friend will have 
no objection to the addition of his name. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, that is all right. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Further 
amendments moved: 

‘‘That the names of Mr. S. G. Grantham and U Ba Maung be added to the Select 
Committee.*’ 

The question is that those names be added. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): I was for 
circulation of this Bill, because this is a very serious question. On the 
one hand there is the question of revenue that is being affected, and on 
the other hand there is an assertion in the representations, that have 
been made to us that this Bill is being passed in order to affect a com- 
pany, which is an Indian company and has come into existence recently, 
and owing to the jealousy of the European firms or some of them who 
misrepresented things to the Government. That was why I sent an 
amendment for this Bill being circulated. Since then I find that an 
amendment for Select Committee has been moved. I would like to 
support that amendment only if I got a proper and satisfactory answ^er 
from the Honourable the Finance Member that he is in possession of 
facts, not only of one side, but of both sides and that he will place all 
the papers and materials and expert opinions before the Select Committee 
for their consideration, because, as the case is being made oiit on behalf 
of Government, I take it that this diesel oil is being considered in the 
first place as ordinarily used for fuel and it is only alleged that there is 
some capacity of lighting in it. Therefore, being ordinarily an oil for 
fuel, if there is really some capacity of iUuminacy in it, it should be 
tested very carefully and the House should be satisfied that there is really 
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such a difEerence in it that it should be treated as not extraordinary, but 
ordinarily used as an illuminant. ^\llen I said that it was being said 
that) misrepresentations had been made to the Government by some 
interested company, it was not my own assertion or allegation, but I 
think most Members had received telegrams fiom one national Petroleum 
Company, a copy of which I hold in niy hands. It says: 

* 'Understand Sir George Schuster moving Monday amendment customs tariff 
xffecting import our diesel oil quality only seems this motion started by interested 
companies to harm Indian oil companies who have since their inception benefited 
India many crores of rupees by reduction rates also permanent bcuciit to India. If 
rbove Bill passed hurriedly will end Indian companies business resulting innumerable 
loss to India please arrange rejection above motion or at least get postponed for 
jirculation and consideration press public and interested companies.” 

In the face of these allegations it is a serious thing. We should not 
vote for the Bill simply because it will bring certain revenues to the 
treasury. We should see that it is a righteous thing that the Government 
should have this revenue and 1 expect the Select Committee will go into 
llie allegations on both sides and an opportunity should be given to the 
companies which are being affected to place its views before the Select 
('ommittee and satisfy them that this dittorence that is being made is not 
justified. Let me give the history of this case, how this national company 
alleges that it is being affected, it was said that the kind of diesel oil 
w Inch was being imported by this company was such that it had illuminant 
capacity and it was being alleged at the same time that before 1930 
such diesel oil was not imported. On the other side, as the Honourable 
Member read from the representation made by the company, there is an 
allegation that there was a similar kind or even better diesel oil which 
liad more illuminant capacity which was being imported and charged 
not in the way in which it is now sought to be charged. This is a matter 
which is for the Select Committee to consider whether it is a fact that 
tiie Standard Oil Company did import before 1930 diesel oil and was 
charged under item 41 (2), and may 1 also ask the Select Committee to 
consider and find out this fact whether even at present there is a diesel 
oil of the Standard Oil Company which is being charged under 41 (2) 
as not being pure kerosene and as being used with a flashing power of 
over 150 degrees and yet it is being charged under 41 (2). If, therefore, 
justice is to be done, then it should be found out what is the difference 
between the two. Is there any difference between the diesel oil imported 
by the national company and that imported by the Standard Oii Company ? 
The Select Committee would have to make that test and see for them- 
selves if these allegations are correct or not. 

Then, in my humble opinion, it seems to me, this oil rightly comes 
under 75 of the Act itself. It already provides for oil of that nature 
and, therefore, there is no necessity for having any other article as 40B. 
That is also a point for the Select Committee to consider. When you 
read 40, we see that 40 provides for what 1 would call as pure kerosene. 
It says kerosene, also any mineral oil other than kerosene and motor 
spirit which has its flashing point, etc. Now this is what I would call 
pure kerosene and this is charged to three annas nine pies duty, but there 
IS article 75 which says all sorts of animal and mineral oils not otherwise 
specified. Now, kerosene oil is provided by 40 and there is already an 
article prescribing lesser duty for all other kinds of animal and mineral 
oil. Now, mineral oil would include kerosene of a lesser degree. If the 
pure kerosene or strong kerosene comes under 40, then any other kind 
of mUieral oil which has illuminant power will come under 75. Therefore, 
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where is the necessity now to increase the duty unless it is only to do 
injustice of charging them more at a prohibitive rate as I will presently 
show. If it is, then in the case of this article, a right article, which 
has already been legislated by this Legislature, why should any new 
provision be now made? Article 40B which is sought to be enacted. reads 
•‘mineral oil, not included in item No. 40 or item No. 40A'* which is 
suitable for use as an iliuminant in wick lamps. This means mineral 
oil which does not come under 40. This is already provided for by Article 
75. Therefore, you will be' providing two articles of a similar nature. I 
submit that there is no necessity for this legislation, but, however, as the 
Bill is going to the Select Committee, that is another point that should 
be considered there. 

Now, Sir, see the justice of charging on the basis that all diesel oil is 
iliuminant. No. It is not alleged at all. Only a portion of it, which 
is again very difficult to find out by the test of a burnmg lamp. . However, 
that might be tried, but let us see what amount of incidence you are 
going to place by tins amendment imder item 40B and you will be simply 
astounded. Sir, under item 40 the incidence is three annas nine 
pies per gallon and under item 41 (2) — under which this diesel oil 
was being charged before until the time when it was changed to 7^ pies 
as was said by the Honourable Member — it was about four pies per gallon, 
and that will come to lis. five annas five per ton. Then, under item 
75, it is about 7^ pies per gallon, which will mean again about Bs. 10 
per ton. Now, let us see what is the effect of this proposed legislation 
and see whether there is justice in it. Wo will bo making a jump, which 
is most unreasonable and unrighteous. Under this article 40B, it will be 
two annas three pies per gallon plus a nine pies surcharge, which will 
mean three annas. In other words, it will be Bs. 52-11-0 per ton. The 
duty that was being paid at one lime was Bs. 5-5-0. Then, that was 
raised to Bs. 10, and now you are raising it to Bs. 52 a ton. Is it not, 
therefore, bir, a very serious question for the Select Committee and for this 
House to consider before any sanction is given to the amendment proposed 
ill the Bill? 

Then, bir, 1 would submit that as we have not the facts before us, no 
reports of any experts before us and also as there is no correspondence, 
which the Honourable the Finance Member tells us he has acted upon, 
before us, 1 trust he will not have any objection to placing all those papers 
before the Select Committee. We shall certainly be wanting public opinion 
on that point, because if you are not circulating the measure for eliciting 
public opinion, then it would mean that the opinion of the public is neither 
before the House nor before the Select Committee. However, I would 
submit that that can be met by calling in some experts with regard to 
this oil, because you are giving a power into the hands of the customs officer 
which may be abused. After all, it may be a very small customs officer, 
and he may say; “ Well, I will charge your diesel oil as an iliuminant **. 
If you ask him, “ Why? ”, he will probably say, ” Well, I have seen that 
that test applies Well, he may be a man who may not be responsible. 
Then his report comes before the customs officer. Now, may I ask, if 
ever the report of a subordinate has been thrown away ? This Indian com- 
pany which came into existence only two years ago is going to be hit hard; 
and it has been already brought to the notice of the House that- this com- 
pany’s oil is very much helpful to Indians as fuel and also if, as is alleged, 
it has some power as an iliuminant, then that power, though small, is of 
such a nature as can be profitably used by the poorer people. 
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Then, there is one other thing I wish to draw attention to. I hope the 
Honourable the Finance Member will take note of this fact that it is being 
alleged while this sort of diesel oil, which is used in small tin lamps by 
only poor people, has the highest capacity of some lighting for one hour 
only and then it will again become fuel; that is, such oil will not afterwards 
give out any illuminant power. Are you, therefore, going to charge 62 
per cent, on kerosene which only poor people use in small lamps with a 
small, wick and which can only be used for one hour, it becoming useless 
afterwards ? If so, you will be doing an act of clear injustice. Sir, I do 
not want to take any more time of the House, but I would ask that the 
learned members of the Select Committee should not, while considering 
everything that is being said from the Government side, rest content with 
mere assurances given by the Government that the customs officers have 
done* their best and that there is justification for this tax or for this import 
duty being raised. They should see to the interests of both sides, because 
while I do not want that any revenue should be lost, it should not on the 
other hand be that, because there are certain companies interested in the 
Burma oil which, by the way, are purely European companies — ^there are 
three such European companies working in Burma, the Burma Shell, the 
Standard and the Indo-Burma — and have got long vested interests there, 
because they have been in existence for sixty years and have acquired a 
monopoly, the interests of some Indian companies which have now come 
into existence should not be safeguarded. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All; (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Can you give us the names of such Indian companies? 

' Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: For instance, the National Petroleum Company 
which has come into existence about a year and a half ago; then there is 
another Indian company, the Western India Oil Distributing Company 
which has come into existence since a year. The three European com- 
panies now compete with this infant indigenous industry, and this industry. 
Sir, should be allowed to grow. The time will come when the competition 
may be on equal terms, but, until such time, let not the Legislature and 
let not the Government join hands with those European companies which 
have already got a monopoly. Now, representations are freely made, and 
such representations and the materials should be investigated into properly, 
before this particular oil is charged with the exorbitant or rather prohibitive 
duty of Rs. 52 a ton which will simply go to the demolition of these two 
Indian companies. If the Standard Oil Company was dealing in oil which 
was diesel oil and there was some power in it as an illuminant, then why is it 
that it is being charged under Article 41 (2)? It is not even charged under 
75 yet, and I think there is no justice in that. Why should the Standard 
Oil Company or any other, which imports this diesel oil, be allowed by this 
House to have an advantage over the Indian company and pay a charge 
for the same kind of oil only under 41 (2) while this company should be 
charged at Rs. 52 a ton ? I submit, therefore, that this matter should be 
very thoroughly investigated by the Select Committee. 

There is one thing more that I wish to say with regard to item 41 (2), 
which reads thus: 

“Oil which has its flashing point at or about 100 and 50 degrees of Fahrenheit 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily used except as fuel or for some sanitary 
or hygienio purposes.*’ 
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I hope the members of the Select Committee will bear me out when T 
say that they will be doing proper justice if they make this company revert 
to pay duty under item 41 (2) and not under item 75 as their incidence 
has been raised to that limit. They should thoroughly go into that question 
and, if they do so, they will find that it comes under item 41 (2), because 
it is said “ any other oil which has a flashing point at 150 degrees and is 
ordinarily used for fuel **. Now, it has been admitted by the other side 
that ordinarily it is used as a fuel and it is only, in extraordinary cases that 
it is used for other purposes. Of course, if it was stated that ordinarily 
it is used as an illuminant and extraordinarily it is used as a fuel, then 
item 75 would have applied. Sir, the Burma Shell Oil TJornpany’s oil is 
called diesel oil A and, in comparison to it, I have already referred to the 
Standard Company’s diesel oil. So it is that diesel oil is being imported 
by the National Company only. I would also ask the members of the 
Select Committee not to be misled by the fact that because diesel oil has 
been shipped and will be imported soon, and on that account to hurry up 
the matter. Do not give any consideration to that fact. If you do so, 
you may be raising the revenue, but you will be doing injustice to the 
Indian companies which ought to be encouraged. Poor people who can 
get at a smaller rate the kerosene or diesel oil should not be hampered 
because of the advancement of the company’s trade. 

Sir, I would like to place before the House one thing more. How is the 
case being fought out by the House at the present time ? The case is this. 
One side has got all the materials and the other side, namely, the non- 
official Members, are absolutely in the dark. There is no material before 
the House. The Honourable the Finance Member says: “Believe me.” 
Of course, we have very much respect for him. But in this case he himself 
as a judge would like to consider both sides and then expect us to come 
forward and join hands with him in passing this Bill. I only hope and 
trust that the Select Committee will give this matter a very serious consider- 
ation and not be led away by influences. 

Mr. Amar Nath, Dutt May I be permitted to make a suggestion? In 
view of the learned speaker’s study of the subject, ho may be taken in the 
Select Committee in my place. I, therefore, beg to move that the Chair 
will kindly substitute the name of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai for that of mine. 


Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would deprecate the attempt to add names to the Select Committee at 
later stages; it must be done by agreement beforehand. But, in this 
particular case, if the Honourable Member wants to make room for another 
Honourable Member and the House has no objection, the Chair certainly 
has no objection. The question is: 

“That the name of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai he substituted for that of Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (Tbr Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Today being 
Friday, the House will be adjourned at quarter to one, but if it is the wish 
of the House to carry on the discussion in the afternoon, we shall do so. 
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Several Honourable Hembere: There will be no need to sit in the 
afternoon. 


Mr. S* 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Hajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
llural): Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, for the Select 
Committee. I understand, the principle of the Bill is an attempt to bring 
in other kinds of oil under the same rate of taxes as the kerosene oil if it is 
used for burning purposes. If the object of the Bill is in any way to 
give preferential treatment to the Burma Shell group of companies, when 
they compete with other companies, then certainly I am against such a 
principle. There is a general apprehension that the Burma Shell group 
is always given some advantage here by the Indian Government and I 
would like to support my argument by citing specific cases. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member said that he had received a very strong repre- 
sentation from the Burma Government about the probability of loss to the 
13urma Oil Company. May I ask him if he got any representation from 
the Burma Government as to how the Burmans are suffering because of 
the dumping of rice by Japan? The other strong point made out was 
about the loss of revenue that the Government of India are suffering from. 
Times without number it was suggested in this House that the excise duty 
and the import duty on kerosene should be equalised. Even one of our 
very efficient Commerce Members, Sir George Rainy, himself said that 
there was nothing wrong in that principle and he did not sec any reason 
why it should not be done. Though we can get several lakhs — I think 
it is about a crorc and a quarter — by equalising import duty on kerosene, 

[ do not find even Sir George Schuster to be very anxious for more 
revenue in these bad days by tackling the question properly. We have 
found that this Burma Oil Company was selling petroleum cheaper in 
London than it is selling in India. We know from our daily experience in 
the market that the price of petroleum varies from Rs. 1-11-0 to Rs. 1-G-O 
at very short intervals. If you make an inquiry, you will find that when 
the oil of other competing firms is exhausted, because they do not have 
proper facilities to store oil, they raise the prices. Is it fair for them 
U do BO? Do they claim any special advantage from our people when 
they try their utmost to take as much as they can from the consumers? 
That is why I say it should be made clear that a fair deal will be made 
to all the parties and that no preferential treatment would be given to any 
particular group. I think we must bo careful to see that our industry or 
our agriculture does not suffer in the least, because it is an unusual thing 
that it is only in India that the Honourable the Finance Member justifies 
even import duty on machinery used for agricultural purposes. In no part 
of the civilised world, in countries which are developing their industrial 
line, the machinery is taxed. If the cost of running this small machinery is 
increased by increasing the cost of machine oil, it will be an additional 
burden on the poor agriculturists. I appreciate the suggestion of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that if he finds that this tax weighs as a burden 
on industrial or agricultural machines, he will try his best to meet the 
situation. I say he is even now in a position to provide the means. What 
part of this one million gallon of diesel oil is used for running machines? 
As he said it will not be difficult to provide for it if he found it necessary. 
Why not from the beginning make a start and see that the oil used for 
machinery for agricultural purposes is not taxed extra. 

Th^ other point was emphasized by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, and I should like to repeat it that the standard lamp should be of 
a certain specification so that anybody could test it for himself so that 
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this may not bo a new instrument in the hands of unscrupulous people to 
show their differentiation to any particular class of oil and, what we on 
this side of the House demand is a fair and just rule that one kind of oil 
may not bo preferred to other kinds of oil. By competition we are now 
able to get cheaper oil. If there are more oil suppliers, the Indian con- 
sumers are benefited. With these words, 1 support the motion for reference 
to Select Committee. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: In view of the fact that the Government are going 
to accept the motion for reference to Select Committee, I beg leave of 
the House to withdraw my amendment for circulation. 

The circulation motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, as I understand that the 
House is to be adjourned at 12-45 today, I only wish to reply very briefly 
as regards what my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, has just said. I feel 
quite confident that when he examines this matter in the Select Com- 
mittee, he will be able to satisfy himself that what we are proposing now 
is nut in the least influenced by any sort of partisan spirit. I have only 
heard one partisan representation made in this discussion and that fell from 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. If he fears taxation on his 
own speech 1 can reassure him that there is not the sliglitest (?haiice of my 
suggesting taxing his speech as an illuminant. It was obviously only suit- 
able for purposes of fuel. (Laughter.) I really do very hotly resent my 
Honourable friend’s suggestion. He represents this motion as one which 
has been inspired by certain oil producing couipanies. 1. can assure him 
that in our consideration of this matter we have*, looked at it only from one 
point of view, that is tJie public interest, tind my Honourable friends who 
are some of them sitting here who came to see me and pointed out to me 
how our revenues were suffering and bow their own interests were being 
affected ctm tell my Honourable friend privately that I told them — I wifi 
not repeat my exact words — “1 do not care for your interests, the only 
thing that influences me is the public interests as regards revenue”. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have no doubt about that. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is the spirit in which this 
measure is conceived. We shall nov/ have an opportunity to go into it 
in great detail in the Select Committee. I welcome that opportunity, 
because I feel there are many misapprehensions present in the minds of 
Honourable Members and misapprehensions of that kind can be best 
corrected by a full and frank discussion across the table. We shall be ready 
to put before the Select Committee all the evidence we have on this matter 
and I am quite satisfied in my own mind that if they have seen that evi- 
dence they will support us in our proposals. Sir, I have already informed 
you that on behalf of Government we have no objection to this motion to 
refer the measure for the consideration of a Select Committee. I only wish 
to suggest one small amendment to the original motion, which, I under- 
stand, will be accepted by my Honourable friend, who moved it, namely, 
that the time within which the Committee has to report should not be 14 
days, but seven days. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Ghetty): The Chair 
takes it that the Honourable Member accepts the amendment proposed by 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster. 
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Mr. S. 0. Kitra: I accept the amendment on behalf of mj Honourable 
iriend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Shanmukham Ghett}^): The ques- 
tion is: 

**That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Finance 
Act, 1931, and the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for certain purposes, be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir George Schuster, Mr. F. £. James, Mr. 
B. S. Sarma, Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, 
Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. .S. C. Mitra, Mr. Lalchand Havalrui, 
Mr. S. G. Grantham, U Ba Maung, and the Mover, with instructions to report within 
seven days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
'•27th November, 1933. 
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Monday, 27th November, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Giviko of Trustee Status to Central Mortoaob Bank Debentures* 

1157. *Mr. F. E, James: With reference to the deputation which waited 
on the Honourable the Finance Member in April last in connection with the 
proposal to give trustee status to Central Mortgage Bank Debentures, will 
Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether they have received an assurance from the Madras 

Government that they are prepared to guarantee both the 
principal and the interest of the Land Mortgage Bank 
Debentures ; and j 

(б) if so, whether legislation to effect the necessary amendment of 

the Indian Trust Act of 1882, is proposed to be undertaken at 
an early date? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We are still in correspondence 
with the Madras Government on this matter and I am not at present in 
a position to make a statement about it. If the Honourable Member and 
any other Honourable Member who is interested in the matter would like 
to speak to me afterwards, I will explain exactly how the position stands. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member if he would 
take advantage of the presence in New Delhi of the Minister from Madras 
who is concerned with this departnlent, and have a discussion with him? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I might state here and now 
that I have already been approached by one Honourable Member from 
Madras on this matte/, and I informed fiim that I am prepared to see any 
Members who are interested in this in my room as soon as the Assembly 
rises this evening. * 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order. Sir. I think answers to 
questions are public property and should be given on the floor of the 
House, so that Members may ask supplementary questions on points 
which are obscure in the original reply. 

( 2139 ) A 
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The BonouraUe Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend may rest 
assured that anything that is done will be fully discussed in this House. 
But I wish to discuss privately with the Members, who are interested in 
this matter — and my Honourable friend will be very welcome if he likes 
to come himself — I wish to discuss with them the exact points of our 
correspondence with the Government of Madras. 

Mr. B. Das: If such principles are recognised and certain facilities are 
given to the people of Madras, will such facilities be extended to other 
provinces which will open land mortgage banks? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend may rest 
assured that anything that is done in this case in regard to the Madras 
Government will constitute a precedent which will have to be followed in 
the case of other Provincial Governments. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Is it not a fact that the recognition of these as 
trustee securities was recommended by the Boyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture and also the Central Banking Inquiry Committee? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am quite prepared to take that 
fact from my Honourable friend and to say that that recommendation will 
be given due weight. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have not got a reply to my point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): A point of 
order cannot be addressed to an Honourable Member on the Government 

Benches, but should be addressed to the Chair. 

• 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am asking the Chair. I said that it was the 
right of the House to get replies to questions in the House itself and that 
the reply was public property. But the Honourable gentleman was 
introducing a new innovation in asking the Honourable Member to go to 
his private room and talk to him privately. I wish to know whether that 
is a reply to the question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair has understood the Honourable the Finance Member to have given 
the reply to this question on the floor of the House and it is public 
property. The reply that he has given is that on this subject he proposes 
to discuss the matter with the representatives of Madras, and, later on, it 
is open to any Honourable Member to put down a question and ask what 
was the result of that discussion. 

Non-Tbeatment of Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian 
High Schools as Gazetted Officers. 

1158. *Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Eau’s 
answer to part, (e) of my question No. 275 of the Slst August, 1983, that 
the latest orders of Government arc to the . effect that the Head Masters 
of the East Indian Eailway Indian High Schools should be treated as first 
clas^ officers if the Head Masters of the Provincial Government High 
Schools, with whose pay their pay is assimilated, are so treated, will 
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I 

Oovemment be pleased to state if these orders relate to the treatment of 
the He^ Masters of the East Indian Bailway Indian High Schools in 
^11 matters afteQtmg them? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the afl&rmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the said Head Masters are being so treated in all 
matters? If not, why not? Do Government propose to issue instructions 
to the Agent that they should be so treated in all matters? 

(c) Is it intended by or implied in the said orders that the Head Masters 
of the East Indian Bail way Indian High Schools should be treated as 
second class officers of the gazetted rank, if the Head Masters of the 
Provincial Government High Schools ore so treated? 

(d) Is the present position as stated by Mr. Bau in answer to part (e) 
of the question referred to in part (a) above? How do Government 
reconcile the same with Mr. Bau's answer to part (c) of the said question 
!No. 275, that “the matter is under consideration on its merits"? 

(e) If the question was then under consideration on its merits as stated, 
will Government be pleased to state if they have come to any decision in 
the matter? If so, what is the decision? If not, will they be pleased to 
■state when a decision may be expected? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: (a) No. In my reply, I said that the decision was for 
purposes of travelling allowance which my Honourable friend who is 
usually accurate in his quotations has unaccountably overlooked. 

(b) Does not arise. ' 

(c) All that is implied is that if officers of the Local Government in 
receipt of the same rate of pay are treated as officers of the second grade 
for purposes of travelling allowance, these officers would be entitled to 
second class passes. 

(d) and (a). Government have carefully considered the question on 
its merits and decided not to treat these ofecers as gazetted officers. 

Non-Tbbatment of Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian 
High Schools as Gazetted Officers. 

1159. *Pan<iit Satyendra Nath Sen: With reference to Mr. Ban's 
answer to part {g) of my question No. 275, dated the 31st August, 1933, 
regarding the non-treatment of Head Masters of the East Indian Railway 
Indian High Schools as gazetted officers, that the letter of the 17th IMarch, 
was superseded because it failed to convey accurately the intentions of the 
Railway Board, will Government be pleased to state what were the inten- 
tions of the Board in the matter which the letter failed to convey ? 

Hr. P. B. Ban: The intention was explained by me in reply to part (e) 
of the same question. 

Non-Treatment of Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian 
High Schools as Gazetted Officers. 

*1160. "'Paadit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. P. B. 
Ban's answer to part (c) of my question No. 275, of the 31st August, 1933, 
that Government saw no reason to follow the classification of officers by 
ihe, Provincial Governments, will Government be pleased to state if it is an 
4iccepted and well established principle of the Government of India and the 

XS 
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Provincial Governments that similar oflScers on similar scales of pay serving 
under different administrations in India should all be treated alike? If so, 
what is the reason for the departure from this principle in the case of Head 
Masters in the schools imder the Eailway Board? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if there are Government High 
Schools in the centrally administered areas for which the Government of 
India are responsible? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what classifioation is adopted by the Central Government 
with regard to the Head Masters in the Government schools in those areas 
under the central administration? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are Government High Schools at Delhi and 
Ajmere in the centrally administered areas? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Head Masters of the Delhi and Ajmere Govern- 
ment High Schools under the central administration are treated as gazetted 
officers and that their scale of pay is only Rs. 200 — 25 — 600? 

(/) If the answer to part (e) be in the affirmative, why do Government 
treat the Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools 
as only subordinates? Is it a fact that they are on higher scales of pay 
than the Head Masters of the Delhi and Ajmere Government High 
S(ihool8, and that both the classes of schools are under the Government 
of India? 

(g) Are Government prepared to issue instructions so that the Head 
Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools may be given the 
same status as has been given to other Head Masters under the Govern- 
ment of India as also to the Head Masters of the Provincial Government 
Higli Schools with whose pay their pay has been assimilated? 


Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) I am not aware of any such rigid principle. The 
question whether a particular officer should be treated as gazetted or not 
is one for decision by each Local Government on the merits of each 
particular case. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) I have already given the information required in reply to my Hon- 
ourable friend's starred question No. 275 in the last Session. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) These officers are treated as gazetted officers, but their pay is not 
the same. 

(/) and (g). I have already explained that Government see no reason 
to adopt the same classification on railways as in Government schools 
either under provincial administrations or in centrally administered areas. 
Railways must consider the question of status of Head Masters in railway 
schools with reference to the status of other railway servants, and not 
with that of other Government servants. 


Status op Tbaohebs op the East Indian Railway Indian Schools, 

1161. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Rau’s 
answer to parts (f), (ft) and (Z) of my question No. 274, dated the Slst 
August, 1933, reg^irding the status of teachers of the East Indian Railway 
Indian Schools, will Government be pleased to state if information has beerr 
obtamefi from the Agent of the Railway as to whether a ruling was given 
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by bim to the Income-tax Department that the teachers in the East Indian 
.Railway European and Indian Schools are not Railway servants like the 
^ther employees? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, why was such a ruling 
;given in view of the declarations of Government, referred to in parts (b), 

(d), (c), (/) and (p) of the same question? 

(c) What did the Agent mean by the said ruling? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows: 

*Tn connection with assessment of Income-tax, the Commissioner of Income-tax, 
'Bengal, recently pointed out that as these employees are paid by the Local Committees 
from the funds at their disposal and not by the Chief Accounts Officer of this railway, 
that officer was not in a position nor could he legally be required to submit annual 
returns in respect of these teachers nor be held responsible for deduction of tax at 
source. The effect of this was to take them out of item 10 of paragraph 24 of the 
Schedule, page 165 of the Income-tax Manual and they would normally be assessed by 
the Inoome-tex Officers of the area in which they reside instead of by the special 
l^ilway Salaries Circle Officer. To this contention the Agent agreed, after consulta- 
tion with the Chief Accounts Officer, that these teachers are employees of the local 
committees and not of the Railway Administration as such for the purpose of income- 
tax only.** 

Use of Sbrvioe Stamps by the East Indian Railway Oakorove 
European School. 

1162. *Pandit Satyendra Rath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
-state if the information asked for regarding the use of service stamps by 
the East Indian Railway, Oakgrove European School has been obtained, 
and, if so, will they be pleased to lay it on the table? 

(b) Is it a fact that service stamps are used by the Oakgrove European 
School? If so, are Government prepared to issue instructions so that 
the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools may also be allowed the 
•same privilege, if they so desire? 

Mr. F. R. Ran: (a) Government are informed that service stamps are 
used in Oakgrove European School but the school accounts are debited 
with the cost of such service stamps. The differentiation is due to the 
fact that the expenses of that school are met from railway revenues direct 
and the accounts kept by the Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway, 
whereas the other East Indian Railway schools are financed by definite 
grants by the East Indian Railway and by the Local Government and 
their accounts kept bv the Managing Committee. 

(b) Government cannot see what advantage can be gained by fol- 
lowing the suggestion. 

Improvement of the Burdwan-Arambagh Road. 

1163. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Rs. 5,00,000 have 
been allotted for the improvement of the Burdwan-Arambagh Road from 
the money allotted to Bengal by the Road Board? 

(b) Is it a fact that the allotment was made some years ago, and that 
‘ the work has not commenced as yet? If so, what is the reason for the 
^elay?j 

(c) Are Government aware that the road is of inter-provincial import- 
ance, connecting Puri in Orissa and Ganjam in the Madras Presi- 
<ienoy with Ben^? j 
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(d) Are Government aware that the road is a historic one, and is 
mentioned in the ancient literature of Bengal? Are Oovemment awaro 
that Moghul and Mahratta armies used to pass over this road and mention 
of it has been made in Sair-e-Mutdkhrin and other historical works? 

(e) Do Government propose to allot money for the construction of a 
bridge on this road over the Damodar river to enable motor cars from 
Calcutta and other places to pass without any trouble and delay? If so,, 
has any scheme been prepared for the same? 

‘ i i- 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Construction and re-construction 
on the Burdwan-Arambagh road at an estimated cost of Bs. 5 lakhs waa 
one of the schemes proposed by the Local Government and approved by 
the Government of India in 1930 in the programme of schemes to bo 
financed from the share of the Government of Bengal in the Boad Develop- 
ment Account. 

(6) So far as the Government of India are aware, the work has not 
been commenced. The order of commencement of schemes in the ap- 
proved programme rests with the Local Government and the Government 
of India presume that the Local Government have deemed other schemes 
to be of greater urgency, 

(c) The Government of India doubt whether the road could be so 
described. 

(d) Government have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the Honour- 
able Member's statement. 

(e) No proposal for the construction of this bridge has been received 
from the Local Government; the question of an allotment from the road 
development fund does not therefore at present arise. 

Mr. B. Das: With reference to the reply to part (c) of the question,, 
may I remind the Honourable Member that the independent army of the 
Orissa kings conquered Bengal and marched by this road up to Burdwan? 

The Honouihble Sir Trank Noyce: I am glad to have that information 
from the Honourable Member. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If the question had been put to me, I could have 
given a more fitting reply. It is not a fact that the army of Orissa kings 
ever came to Bengal, but Bengal was raided by the Mahrattas who were 
known as hargis ; they never conquered Bengal and certainly the Oriyas 
could never dream of conquest of Bengal. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact of history that the Oriya people conquered 
Burdwan and went as far as Katwa? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No, never. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask a question? Is it within the province* 
of the Government of India to see that the money given to Local Govern- 
ments is spent for the purpose for which it is given and not misused? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Certainly, Sir, and that is done. 
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Dr. Ziauddtn. iUiinad : May I just remind him that the money allotted 
for the road funds is very much misused by the District Boards practically 
everywhere in the United Provinces? Have the Government of India 
ever made any inquiry about it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no information on that point : 
if the Honourable Member can give me details, I shall be glad to make 
enquiries. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are not these District Boards run mostly by 
non-officials? 

Report of the Indian Delegation to the League op Nations led by 
Sir Brojendra Mitter. 

1164. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is the report of the Indian Delegation 
to the League of Nations headed by Sir Brojendra Mitter in the year 193B 
printed ? 

(b) Do Government propose to circulate a copy of such report among 
the members of this House? 

(c) Do Government propose to give an opportunity to this House to 
discuss that report? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) and (b). The Report of 
the Delepde= of India to the 14th (Ordinary) Session of the League of 
Nations in 19BB has not yet been made, dopies of the Report will as 
usual bv' snijf)lierl to Members of the Indian Legislature in due course. I 
may add for the information of the House that, since this reply was pre- 
pared, the Draft Reporc has been approved by me and by my colleagues: 
it has not yet U.on formolly made. 

ic) Govcrnmeiit do not anticipate that there will be any occasion for 
th:;m to arrange for the discussion of the Report as a whole or of any 
part thereof, but it will Le open to any Honourable Member to give notice 
of a motion relating to any part of the Report which he desires to be 
discussed. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a. fa^t that the Honourable the Leader of the 
House as a delegate from India was very much dissatisfied with the 
working of the league of Nations and that, on his return to India, he 
gave a Press interview wherein he expressed that dissatisfaction? 

The Honourable $ir Brojendra IDtter: That question cannot be answered 
in a word or two. There may be dissatisfaction in some respects: there 
was supreme satisfaction in other respects. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Will the Honourable Member make a 
statement to the effect that it was satisfactory or unsatisfactory^? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I cannot. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: In view of the feeling about 
the work of the Indian Delegation, particularly this year, will the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House consider the advisability of giving the House 
an cpbortunity for discussion of the Report by the House? 
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The Honourable Sir Brolendra Hitter: I have answered that question: 
the Keport covers scores of subjects, and I do not think it is desirable that 
the Eeport as a whole should be discussed : but any particular matter 
‘C( vered by the Report may be the subject-matter of useful discussion if a 
proper ixiotion foi the purpose be tabled. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Will Government give facilities for such a motion? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Broiendra Hitter: Is it hardly possible this Session; 
but we shall certainly consider whether facilities can be given next Session. 

Six Oowasji Jehangir: “Consider * means an assurance, I expect. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will it be possible for us to receive a copy of the 
Report sometimes before we disperse this Session? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: As I said, the Draft Report has 
just been appioved; it will have to be printed in England, and when we 
get copies, we shall have them duplicated here. 

Report op the Indiaij Delegation to the League op Nations led by 
Sib Muhammad Habibullah. 

1165. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What action, if any, was taken by Gov- 
ernment on the report of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations 
led by Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the then Education Member of the 
Government of India? 

(b) Have Government considered the recommendation of the Delegation 
that a permanent Indian Delegation be appointed at Geneva ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) and (b). The Honourable 
Member is referred to my speech on the Resolution moved by the Honour- 
able Sir Phiroze Sethna in the Council of State on the I4th July., 1930. 
I should request the Honourable Member to await the Report of the last 
Delegation. 

Indians employed in the Seobetabiat op the League op NationSs 

1166. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What is the number of Indians employed 
in the Secretariat of the League of Nations? 

(h) Are Government aware that the number is inadequate? 

(c) What steps, if any, have Government taken to increase the number 
of Indians in the staff of the Secretariat of the League of Nations? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) and (b). The number is nine. 
I must Icjnve -^he Honourable Member to form his own opinion as to its 
adequacy. b\it I would invite his attention to the reflections contained in 
paragraph 60 of the report of the Delegates of India to the thirteenth 
(Ordinary) Session of the Assembly of the Iieague of Nations in 1982. 

(c) 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the reply in the Council 
of State to part (h) of question No. 37 of the 4th March, 1929. 

Hr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that Sir Homi Mehta, who was a colleague 
of the Honourabie the Leader of the House at the last Conference, made 
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^ speech at the League of Nations that Indians should be employed in 
larger numbers in the League of Nations, and that those nationals who do 
not pay such heavy amount as India pays should be excluded from the 
services of the League of Nations? 

Th3 Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: My Honourable friend’s informa- 
tion is substantialJy correct. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Have the Government ever pressed the League of 
Nations, on behalf of this House, that it is our desire that Indians ought 
to be employed in larger numbers in the League of Nations, for two 
reasons, firet, we should have our due share of the payment which we 
make, and, secondly, it gives opportunity for Indians to be trained in 
international politics? 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endra Mitter: Government are always anxious 
to find larger employment for Indian nationals in the Secretariat cf the 
League of Nations, and, so far as I know, every Delegation for the laat 
few years has pressed that point upon the Secretary General, but the 
Government as f, government can do nothing in the matter, because all 
appointments are in the hands of the Secretariat General uncontrolled by 
any nation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; It is within the purview of this House to refuse 
the grant to the League of Nations, and we will refuse unless they agree 
that they would give us a fair share in the services of the Secretariat of 
the League. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Undoubtedly, Sir: it is votable. 

CONTKIhUTIONS MADE BY INDIA AND ChINA TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

1167. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the League 
oi Nations sent an Education Commission to China at its own expense? 

(h) Are Government aware that the League of Nations sent a Commis- 
sion for the co-ordination of communications in China at its own expense ? 
Have Government seen its report? 

(c) What is the contribution of China to the League of Nations ? What 
is the contribution of India to the League of Nations? 

I I 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) Yes. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to the paragraph headed ‘‘Colla- 
boration between the Chinese National Government and the Communica- 
tions and Transit Organisation'' on page 88 of the Eeport on the work 
of the League since the 13th Session of ’ the Assembly, a copy of which is 
in th? Library. The Government of India have not seen the report referred 
to therein, i.e., in the other report. 

(c) Ghina 1,518,755,63 gold francs. 

India . . . • . . 1,848,919,89 gold francs. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that India contributes more than 
Ghina does to the League of Nations? May I further ask, if we ever asked 
the League of Nations to help us in the solution of our problems as China 
lias done? 
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The Honourable Sir Bro|endia Hitter: 1 am not in a position to give 
an answer tc the second part of the Honourable Member's question straight- 
away. iJut^ 1 do know that Sir Arthur Salter once came out here on 
beholf of the T.cague and he produced a valuable report, and it may be 
within the leeollection of Honourable Members that the League sent out a 
Malaria (Commission to India at the League, of Nations' expense. . On what 
other occasions the League of Nations helped us 1 cannot say now: with 
regard to the first part of my Honourable friend's question as to who is the 
bigger contributor, India or China, my learned friend as a mathematician 
will find his own answer: I have given him the figures; 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have myself seen the Beport, and I think it is 
a very valuable contribution to education, and I wish that we invite the 
League of Nations to make a similar Keport on our education: I think it 
will be very useful if the Honourable Member sees his way to invite the 
I.eague of Nations to help us in this problem 

Solution of the Problem of Malaria with the Hblf of the League of 

Nations. 

1168. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) In what countries to the knowledge 
of Government has the problem of malaria been successfully solved? 

(6) Did Government ever contemplate seeking the advice of the League 
of Nations to help India in the solution of this problem? 

Mr. Or, S. Bajpai: (a) Malaria presents an infinite variety of problems 
each of which has to be considered on its merits and solved with reference 
to the particular features which it displays. Although success has been 
achieved in individual anti-malaria projects in more than one country 
including India, I would hesitate to say that any country had successfully 
solved all its malaria problems. 

(6) On the invitation of the Government of India the Malaria Commis- 
sion of the Health Committee of the League of Nations visited India in 
1929 to study our methods of anti-malarial investigation and research. A 
copy of the Commission's report will be found in the Library of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member say whether it is 
not a fact that the problem of malaria is better solved in some other 
countries, like Italy, and will it not bo possible for the Government to 
invite the League of Nations again to send out another Committee to 
investigate the problem in India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. The Government of India have got a 
malaria survey of their own which is functioning very successfully, and 
the Local Governments, in whose province the public administration of this 
subject falls, are at liberty to take advantage of that as also of the recom- 
mendations made by the Health Committee of the League of Nations. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am glad to hear .that they are funotionihg very^ 
satisfactorily. May I then undorstanji that there will be no malaria at 
all from next year? • 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: I shall be very happy to learn from my Honourable 
friend whether even in Italy there is no malaria ? 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That I am not in a position to state, but from the 
statement of the Honourable Member that the problem is being successfully 
solved, I thought that the Government of India were perfectly certain that 
they would be able to tackle the problem of malaria with their own 
resources, and in that case I have nothing more to add, but if they hnd 
that they cannot successfully deal with the question of malaria, then it is 
not in any way derogatory to invite the League of Nations to send out some 
experts to India to investigate the matter again .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Ghetty): What is the 
question ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question is, that after the statement which 
the Honourable Member has made, will he be good enough to take the 
initiative in the matter and invite the League of Nations to send out a 
Commission to India to study the problem of malaria in this country ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Sir, the League of Nations were invited to send out a 
Malaria Commission in 1929. That Commission has been to India, has 
examined the conditions, and submitted a Eeport. The Government of 
India do not think it to be necessary to ask them to send out a Commission 
again. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that malaria cases are 
very common in the Delhi Province nowadays ? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: I do not think that it is a problem which is peculiar 
to the Delhi Province only. It is common to all parts of India. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: What did the last Malaria Commission 
cost, may I know? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Commission came out at the expense of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I take it that the Government methods 
which have been adopted to check malaria are not successful in the Delhi 
Province at least ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The one method of which I am aware is quininisation, 
and that has been successful. 

Eunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: May I know if malaria is increasing or 
decreasing every year? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The incidence of malaria varies from year to year. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the problem of malaria is inter- 
connected with the drainage problem of the country which Italy has solved, 
and is it not a fact that the large mortality, not only in Delhi, but also in 
Orissa, is due to the recent floods, because there is a lack of proper drainage ? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pal: I am very glad that my Honourable friend has men- 
tioned one aspect of the problem, and that is drainage, but I can assure 
him, there are many others. 
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Mr. B. Das: Have Government taken any steps to solve them m Orissa ? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I should be very happy if my friend would address 
that question to the proper authority, which is the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Mr. B. Das: What about Delhi? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the incidence of malaria 
varies from year to year, is it not the duty of the Government of India to 
appoint an expert Inquiry Committee to find out this law of variation of 
incidence of malaria so that the problem of malaria may be tackled satisfac- 
torily ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; because the causes of the incidence of 
malaria and the scientific principles dealing with it are fairly well known. 
The real difficulty is that there is no money forthcoming from the provin- 
cial purse for giving effect to these principles. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You have just answered my question. If the 
Government of India or the Provincial Governments have no money, why 
don’t you invite the League of Nations on our behalf to send out q, Commis- 
sion to India to examine the position ? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I doubt very much whether even the resources of the 
League of Nations will be equal to meeting the cost of eliminating malaria 
from India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If the League of Nations refuse to send out an 
expert Inquiry Commission, we will consider whether ^we should continue 
the payment of our grant to them. 

India’s Membebshif of the Council of the League of Nations. 

1169. *Dr. Ziauddin Alunad: (a) Is India a permanent member of the 
Council of the League of Nations? If not, why not? 

(b) Have Government ever taken any action to secure a permanent place 
in the Council of the League of Nations ? 

The Honomable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to Article 4 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

(b) No. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the last contribution by the Govern- 
ment of India to the League of Nations, will the Government take proper 
steps to secure a permanent place for India in the League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It is not possible to do anything, 
because permanent seats are provided for in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, unless you amend the Covenant, nothing can be done. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then I would ask the Government of India to get 
the Covenant amended. Now there are vacancies, two Nations have gone 
out, and there is no reason why the Covenant should not be changed ao 
that India may have a permanent place in the League of Nations ? 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The Government of India do not 
as a rule undertake impossibilities. They cannot amend the Covenant. 

Mr. T. H. Bamakriehna Beddi: In view of the fact that the contribu- 
tion, which India is giving to the League of Nations, is a great strain dh 
the revenues of India, and in view of the fact that the Government of 
India is not receiving any benefits for its money’s worth, will Government 
seriously consider the advisability of withdrawing from the League of 
Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: No, Sir; there is no desire on the 
part of the Government of India to withdraw from the League of Nations. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know whether India is really benefiting 
by our contributions and association mth the League ? 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is asking 
for an expression of opinion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question does not relate so mucli to our con- 
tribution, but I want that a permanent place should be found for India in 
the League of Nations. 

Radio Tbansmitting Stations in India. 

1170. ^Br# Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What is the total number of radio trans- 
mitting stations in India ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that about half of the energy is wasted on the sea 
on account of the transmitting stations being situated near the sea-coast? 

(c) Is it not a fact that Sir Frank Noyce on behalf of Government 
admitted the necessity of establishing a transmitting centre at Delhi ? 

(d) Have Government drawn up a scheme for establishing such a 
centre? Has any scheme been submitted to the Finance Department? 

(<?) What is the estimated cost of erecting five kilowatt transmitting 
stations at Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The number of broadcasting 
stations of the Indian State Broadcasting Service (to which the question 
presumably refers) is 2, namely, at Bombay and Calcutta. There are in 
addition small stations licensed on a temporary basis at Lahore and 
Madras. 

(b) This is more or less correct in the case of Bombay, but Bombay is 
nevertheless obviously the right place for a station. If the Bombay station 
were moved inland the service in the populous area in and near Bombay 
would be impaired and difficulties in respect of programmes would also 
arise. 

(c) I have no recollection of committing myself to anything more definite 
than a statement that it was desirable that the number of broadcasting 
stations should be increased but Government agree that a broadcasting 
station will probably be required eventually at Delhi. 

(d) No. 

(e) The cost of erecting a station of 6 kilowatts serial power would be 
of the order of 2 lakhs of rupees. 
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Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the Honourable Member aware thah. radio 
messages are not quite correct after a certain distance ? You may sometimes 
hear very distinctly, but you cannot rely upon them. 300 miles is practi- 
cally the outside maximum and within which it is al^^ays possible to hear. 
In view of this fact, will it not be desirable to take early steps in the 
interests of the people of Northern India to have a radio transmitting centre 
at Delhi ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think, Sir, that first necessity is 
to improve the stations at Bombay and Calcutta. As soon as that lias been 
done, and if funds are available. Government will consider the advisability, 
— have admitted the desirability — of establishing a station at Delhi. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir: Is it always possible to catch Bombay from Delhi ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think not. I am not an expert in 
these niiittcrs, but as far as I know, the reception from the Bombay station 
at Delhi is very imperfect, if not impossible. 

Mr. F. E. James: Has the Honourable Member given further considera- 
tion to the suggestion made at the last Session in the debate that there 
should be a conference of those engaged in broadcasting activities with a 
view to co-ordinating their efforts in this direction so as to eliminate as 
much waste as possible ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not think that there is any waste 
at the present moment. I need hardly say that the suggestion which has 
been put forward by my Honourable friend is engaging my attention, and 
that as soon as a conference appears likely to be useful, it will be summoned. 

Withdrawals from thr League of Nations. 

1171. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): (a) Are 
Government in a position to state the names of the countries that have 
given notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations? How' many 
countries now constitute the League? 

(b) What were the contributions of the countries w^hich have with- 
drawn ? 

(c) What countries have not paid their annual contributions and 
what is the total amount standing against them? 

(d) In view of the inability of the League of Nations to use coercive 
measures against the defaulting countries, are Government prepared to 
stop the contributions of India till arrears have been realised ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endla Mitter: (a) Mexico, Japan and Germany 
have given notice of withdraw\al but continue to be members pending the 
expiration of the period of notice. 57 countries are now members of the 
League. 

(6) Mexico ..... 462,229*97 gold francs. 

Japan . • • • . 1,980,985*60 gold francs. 

Germany 2,608,297*71 gold francs. 

(c) The Honourable Member will find the lastest published information 
on page 196 of Special Supplement No. 107 to the Official Journal of the 
^League of Nations, for 1932. . 

(d) No. . ’ , 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: In Ytew of the fact that a 
large number of countries have defaulted in making their annual payments, 
has the Indian Delegation suggested anv steps whereby they could be 
recovered ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Yes. The Indian Delegation did, 
and the suggestions of the Indian 'Delegation were received very fav ourably 
by the majority of the nations which were on the Fourth Committee of the 
League. On the assurance of the Secretary General and of the Super- 
visory Commission of the League resolutions embodying those suggestions 
were withdrawn. The Secretary General as well as the Supervisory Com- 
mission assured the Fourth Committee that our suggestions as far as 
possible would be carried out next year. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Was it one of the suggestions 
of the Indian Delegation that the defaulting member should not be per- 
mitted to vote for the non-permanent members of the Council of the League ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: So far as my recollection goes, 
that w'as not one of the suggestions, but one of tlic suggestions was that 
nationals of defaulting countries should not occupy any office. 

Withdrawal of India from the League of Nations. 

1172. *Mr. K. G. Neogy (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh) : (a) Is it a 
fact that the League of Nations has failed to enforce its will on the nations 
refusing to submit to its decisions? 

(6) Do Government propose to withdraw fronl the League of Nations, 
and thus save the Indian tax-payer from a heavy annual contribution? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) I must leave the Honourable 
Member to form his own opinion on a question which appears to be in- 
ispircd by a misconception of the nature of the League's functions. 

(h) The answer is in the negative. 

Fluctuation in the Price of Petrol in Delhi. 

1173. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): (e) Are 

Government aware that petrol prices in Delhi are reduced by the Burmah 
Oil, Shell and other companies when the Bussian petrol reaches here and 
are raised when the supply of the Bussian petrol is exhausted? If so, are 
Government prepared to investigate into the alleged combination of these 
companies to exploit the motor-owners? * 

(b) Are Government aware that secret instructions have been issued to 
4ibe police to harass the taxi-owners who use Bussian petrol ? 

(c) Is it a fact that no pump or stand for Bussian petrol has so far 
been allowed to be put up in Delhi? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Enquiries are being made and the 
result will be communicated to the House as soon as possible. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it not a fact that this petrol is selling here 
Nearer than in England ? 
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- 1!lie HonooraUa Sir Joseph Bhorai I hcnre no Mloi^stioa, as to the- 
price at which petrol is selling at present in England. 

Mr. Lalchaad Navalral: Will the Honourable Member make enquiries 
about it ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly, Sir, if my Honourable 
friend is desirous of having information on that point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Assuming that the Honourable Member himself 
is a consumer of petrol and has got a car, is it not a fact that, whenever 
Russian oil comes into Delhi, the price of petrol falls to Rs. 1-5-0, and,, 
when it is out of stock, the price of petrol goes up to Rs. 1-11-6? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot say what the cause is, 
but I have certainly noted very great variations in the price of petrol. 


Mr. R. S. Sarma: Instead of troubling the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to get information as to the price of petrol in England, could we 
not get the same information from some of tlie members of the Reserve 
Bank Committee and the Statutory Railway Committee; they might have 
purchased petrol in England and paid for it themselves if somebody else 
did not do so? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; I say, the price is cheaper in England than in 
India. May I say that the Honourable the Commerce Member has not 
got sufficient curiosity to find out the reasons for this sudden rise and 
fall in prices? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am thankful for small mercies, 
and I purchase as much petrol as I possibly can when the price is low. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I assume that the Honourable Member by 
some methods practically knows beforehand at what time the price will 
be lower and at what time it will be higher ? Will ho communicate them 
to other Members of the House so that they may also save some money ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I only wish I did. 

Dbntal of Railway Facilities to the Import of Russian Petrol. 

1174. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy. (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): Is it a 
fact that railway facilities are denied to the import of Russian petrol? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If my Honourable friend will let me know what railway 
facilities he is referring to and on which railway he is informed they have 
been denied to the import of Russian petrol, I shall make enquiries; but 
it is impossible for me to believe what the question rather implies that any 
railway has refused to carry such petrol. 
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Disohabob of one Mb. M. B. Kbosla, a Chabgbman Eleotbioiak in the 
M oofiuiiFDBA Shops on the Nobth Westebn Railway. 

1175. K. 0. Kdogy (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh) : (a) With 
reference to my unstarred question No. 27 (a) replied to on the 5th 
September, 1933, to the effect that Government have no reason to believe 
that the rules regarding discharge and dismissal of State Railways non- 
gazetted Government servants are not carried out on the North Western 
Railway, are Government satisfied that the rules referred to by the 
Honourable Member were adhered to in the discharge case of one Mr. M. 
11. Khosla, a senior chargeman electrician in the Moghulpura shops on the 
North Western Railway? 

(6j Will Government b^ pleased to state whether in the following rules, 
VIS., (i) Agent, North Western Railway’s Circular No. 1-A. of 1930, 
Circular No. 1, Part A, Organization Manual 1930, (ii) Organization Order 
No. 2, dated the 19th March, 1927, (hi) State Railway Open Line Code, 
Vol. II and (iv) Fundamental Rules, it is provided that (i). no Govern- 
ment servant should ordinarily be discharged or dismissed on groimds of 
inefficiency and otherwise and that (ii) the increments once granted and 
drawn cannot be withheld or recovered subsequently, but where an 
employee is so inefficient that he is considered unprofitable for the 
administration, every effort should, however, be made to avoid hardship 
and extenuating circumstances? If so, is it not a fact that these rules 
were not observed in the above mentioned case? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: (a) Government are not aware that the rules referred 
to were not observed in Mr. Khosla ’s case. 

(5) I cannot see what bearing these quotations have on the case, but 
if my Honourable friend wants to pursue the question of their authenticity, 
I shall be glad if he will quote chapter and verse for them. They appear 
to have been mutilated, for in the present form, the first seems clearly 
incorrect and the second is not entirely easy of com]irehension. 

Mr. B. Das: Did the Honourable Member himself examine the case, 
because this is not the first question in this particular matter? Is the 
Honourable Member himself satisfied that there is no grievance on the part 
of the gentleman about whom this question has been put? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: I have not been able to discover what are the rules 
that are considered to have been violated in this particular case. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In this question the Honourable Member is 
told that this man was given no charge sheet, and the specific v-ay in 
which the rules have been broken is mentioned, and I think the Honourable 
Member must have enquired about it. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It appears that my Honourable friend is referring to 
the next question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am referring to question No. 1175. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The question of the procedure is referred to in the 
next question, and I shall give a reply in due course. 


B 
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Disohabob of one Mb. M. B. Khosla, a Chabgbman ELBcnmcxAN in thb 
Moghxtlpttba Shops on thb North Wbstebn Bailwat. 

1176. *lEr. K. 0. Neogj (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): (a) With 
reference to the reply to my tiz^tarred question No. 27 (e) on the 6th 
September, 1933, to the effect that Government have no information that 
the rules are not followed in their entirety on the North Western Bailway, 
are Government aware that Mr. Ehosla, a senior chargeman electrician in 
the Moghulpura shops on the North Western Bailway, was not given a 
chance to clear his position before he was discharged ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. Khosla was in the first instance put under 
suspension on the plea of insubordination and after three days the said 
charge was converted into one of consistent inefficiency by the administra- 
tion and consequently he was discharged,? fiow do Government justify 
such change in the charge sheet? Is it provided under any rules to alter 
the charge sheet against their employees? If so, under what rules? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: (a) and (b). Far from Mr. Khosla not being given a 
chance to clear his position, I am informed that he was warned and pun- 
ished on several occasions before he was finally discharged. The decision 
to discharge him was within the competence of the Agent of the North 
Western Railway. His case was moreover examined by the Court of 
Enquiry who had no recommendations to make in his favour. In the 
circumstances, Government are not prepared to re-open the question. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly go through the case 
and assure us that there is no injustice done to Mr. Khosla ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The decision to discharge him, as I have pointed out, 
was within the competence of the Agent of the North Western Railway, and 
no appeal lies to the Railway Board in this matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I inform the Honourable Member that the 
man was first of all hauled up for insubordination, then he was told that 
he was inefficient, and in the end he was thrown out under retrenchment ? 
Should not such a case be enquired into by the Railway Board ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It was enquired into by the Court of Enquiry. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But I am asking about the Railway Board. 

Mr. P« R. Rau: No it is within the competence of the Agent of the 
North Western Railway. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But were these allegations before the Court of 
Enquiry ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Mr. Khosla brought his case before the Court of Enquiry 
and it is to be expected that he woifid bring before it all the circumstances 
in his favour. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member take it from me 
that these facts that I have specified regarding variances in charges were 
not placed before the Co\irt of Enqifiry? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: If so, it was Mr. Khosla’s fault not to have brought: up 
those points before the Court of Enquiry. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member, as so many Members 
have taken interest in this particular question, will he himself kindly go over 
the merits of the case and feel himself satisfied and also satisfy us that 
justice has been done ? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, it is impossible for practical reasons to provide that 
every discharged employee should have a right of appeal to the Bailway . 
Board. The Government of India have very carefully considered how to 
reconcile the demands of justice with practical needs, and they have laid 
down certain rules for the discharge and dismissal of employees. These 
provide that every employee who is discharged has a right of appeal to the 
next higher authority. In this particular case, no appeal lies to the Bail- 
way Board, and there are no special reasons to give Mr Khosla the right 
of appeal. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Men, when they are discharged,* are given their 
gratuity, but this man has not been given his gratuity, and is it not a ease 
that the Bailway Board should look into ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Whether Mr. Khosla has got his gratuity or not, I am 
afraid, I am not aware of, but I shall make enquiries on that point. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Government of India and 
the officers working under them have now devised' a new service code under 
the name of retrenchment? That is, whenever they cannot prove a case 
against any person and they find it inconvenient to have any enquiry, they 
simply dismiss the man on the ground of retrenchment. Is it not a fact ? 

Ml; P. B. Bau: No, Sir. I do not think my Honourable friend is 
correct in his allegations. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I can give the Honourable Member any number of 
cases not only in this Department, but in other Departments as well. 


Entbbtainment of Appeals by the Govebnment of India and the 

Railway Boabd. 

1177. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh): Is it a fact 
that under the spirit of paragraph 298 — 4 of State Bailway Open Line 
Code, Volume II, and Labour Member's speech made on the 2nd March, 
1932, in this House individual appeals should be entertained and recorded 
by the Government of India and the Railway Board with a view to 
administer justice ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The present rules on the subject are contained in the 
Buies regulating the discharge and dismissal of State Railway non-Gazetted 
Government Servants, a copy of which is in the Library. 

22 
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Indian Lao Besbaboh Institute. 

1178. *Mr. K. 0. Keogy: With reference to the Honourable Sir Georgo 
Rainy’s speech, dated the 18th February, 1980, in this House, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(а) what special steps have been taken since the passing of the 

Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930, to carry the results of the Indian 
Lac Research home to the cultivator ; 

(б) what improvements have been secured in the method of the 

cultivation and in the standardisation of lac; and 

(c) what valuable results have been obtained since the administra- 
tion of lac cess was taken over by the Indian Lac Gesa 
Committee ? 

Mr. G. S. Balpai: (a) A Practical Manual of Lac Cultivation was issued 
by the Lac Research' Institute in June, 1931. A leaflet on “Simple 
methods of controlling the insect enemies of lac” was prepared by the 
Entomologist of the Institute and was published by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa in 1932. A leaflet was also issued in Hindi and 
Oriya. Samples of lac and of soils and insects are examined and reported 
on free at the Institute. 

(6) The information desired by the Honourable Member will be found in 
the publications of the Institute, a list of which is laid on the table. 

(c) A statement of investigations during 1932-33 and 1983-34 is laid on 
the table. The Special Lac Investigation Officer appointed in the United 
Kingdom has obtained a great deal of information about the technical 
requirements of the various lac consuming industries, which he has passed 
on to the Lac Research Institute. During the ciurent year the Indian Lac 
(Jess Committee has deputed three Indian research officers to England for 
work on lac technology with the object of extending the uses for Indian lac. 


List of publications of the. Lac Besearch Institute containing the information ashed 

for in part (6). 

1. A Practical Manual of lac cultivation. 

2. Bulletin No. 5 — Humidity and storage of button lac (1932). 

3. Bulletin No. 7— Orpiment and the iodine value of shellac. (1932). 

4. Bulletin No. 3— The iodine value of shellac (1932). 

5. Bulletin No. 10 — ^The influence of orpiment in shellac on the protective proper- 

ties of the varnish. (1932). 

6. Bulletin No. 13— Orpiment in shellac (1933). 

7. Bulletin No. 16 — Notes on the use of husum in lac cultivation, pruning and 
cropping. (1933). 
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Title. 


Cultivation • 


The lao insect 


Insect enemies 
lac. 


Indian Lag Rxseabck iNsrrrura. 
EntomdUogical Dtfartmtnt. 

Objective. Research work in hand, 


• Improvement in the Methods of propaga- 
Agricultural prac- tion of trees used in 
tice of lac cultiva- lac cultivation. 


tion. 


• The investigation of 
the Bionomics, life 
history, morpholo- 
gy and physiology 
of the lac insect, 
with the object of 
improving cultural 
practice, and main- 
tenance of healthy, 
efficient resin pro- 
ducing strains. 


of The investigation of 
insect enemies of 
lac with the object 
of estimating their 
damage, and con- 
trolling them. 


Investigation of the 
optimum pruning 
period of lao host 
trees. 

Suitability of various 
trees as hosts for L. 
lacca (lac.) 

Resistance of these 
trees to attack by 
pests. Investigation 
of the lac produced 
on the different trees 
from an entomological 
point of view. 

Trees include Butea 
frondosa, Zizyphus 

Jujuba, Z. Xylo^ra^ 
Schleichera trijuga. 

Acacia Catechu, 

Ficus spa., etc. 
Methods of infection of 
host trees. 

Life History of L. lacca 
Investigation of the 
mortality, resistance 
to attack by insect 
enemies, fertility 

and production of a 
valuable crop by L, 
lacca grown on various 
hosts and alternations 
of host. 

Methods of forecasting 
emergence of nymphs. 
Effect of temperature 
and humidity on oyi- 
position, incubation 
and emergence and 
on the resulting crop. 
Parthenogenesis. 
Selection of efficient 
and resistant strains. 
General bionomics of 
L. lacca. 

Morphology of L. lacca. 
Investigation of the 
Life Histories, bio- 
nomics, morphology, 
etc., of the predator 
enemies of L, huxa. 
Includes— 

1. EubUmma cmabilis 

2. EubUmma scUula 

3. HoUocera puloerea . 

4. Pyrodercea faJeaetella. 

5. Chrysopa sp, 

6. Epheatia sp. 


Remarks. 


Much of this work 
is well advanced 
and results have 
been published. 


Completed. 


Partly completed. 


Completed. 


Completed. Pub- 
lished. 


Completed, but 
stiU under review. 
Fublishedi 
Nearly completed. 
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Title. 


Insect enemies 
lao. 


Control 
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Indian LAc Besbaach lNsiiTDTB--cen<tf. 

Enttmalogieal contd.< 

Objective. Research work in hand. Remarks. 


The investigation of Investigation of the 
insect enemies of Life Histories, biono- 
lac with the object mics, morphology ,eto., 

of estimating their of the parasite enemies 
damage and control- of L. lacca. Includes — 
ling them. 1. Tetrastichua pur- 

pureua, 

2. Coccophagua tachir* 

chii, 

3. Tcuikardmepkagua 
lachardiae, 

4. Perriaopterua ap, 

5. Braaema annulicau- 
die. 


6. Capidosoma clavi- 
comia. 


Control of Insect 
enemies of lac by 
artificial or biologic 
cal methods. 


7. Miacellaneoua En- 
cyttids, etc, 

ArtiBcial control Preliminary resulta 
methods. .have been publish- 

Cultural methods. ed. 

Fumigation. 

Immersion. 

Biological control 
methods. Investiga- 
tion of the life 
histories, bionomics, 
morphology, etc., of 
parasites of lac pre- 
dators and hyper- 
parasites of lac para- 
sites with a view to 
their use as controls 
of lac enemies on an 
economic scale. 

Includes — 

1. Microbracon tach- Partly completed^ 
ardiae, 

2. Priatonierua teat- 
aceicoUia. 

3. Brachymeria tach- 
ardiae, 

4. Elaamua claripen^ 
nia. 

5. Apantelea tachar- 
diae, 

6. Bethylid ap, 

7. Aphrcutobracon fla^ 
vipennia. 

^uryUmM pdUdia- 
. ,p€^pua^' . 

P.' A^nitelea:fakrul- 
hajide. * \ 

10. TetraatiShuk pur* 
pureua^ ^ 



Title. 
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hnaSs lHa IUsbasch iNsimrEB— contd. 

Entomological DtpartmcnU^oiAdi. 

Objective. Research work in hand. Remarks. 


Other iiisects asso- Investigation of the Formicid®, Ants Completed, 

ciated with lac. beneficial or detri- Coleoptera. 
mental effects of 
other insects asso- 
ciated with lac. 


Enemies of host Control of insect Investigation of the life 
trees. damage. histories, bionomics, 

morphology, etc., of 
insects damaging lao 
host trees ; includee — 


1. Aapidiotua oricrUiaU Partly completed* 

2. laopiera. 

3* Macharota planitifJ!, 

4* Semiotheaa fidoniata, 

5* Licacodidm, 


Other activities Practical aid to the Forecast of date of As required, 
cultivator. swarming of lac 

nymphs. 

Drawing up working On request, 
schemes. 


Reporting on lac On request, 
samples and identifi- 
cation of insect 
enemies of lac or host 
trees. 


Inspection of lac grow- Where possible, 
ing areas. 


Tht ttnd JuM I9SS. 


General advice as to 
cultivation, control 
of enemies, and effi- 
cient practice is 
supplied. 



P. M. GLOVER, 
Entomologist* 
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Title. 


1. Cultivation 
lac. 


Il^DIAN LiAC lUSBAftCH iNSTITUTl. 

Chemical Department, 
Investigations during 1032-3^1933-34. 


Objective. Work in hand. Remarks. 


of Determination of the Permanent manurials — In progress, 
effect of various Inspection every 
fertilisers, single season and determine- 

and in combination, tion of yield of lac, 

on the growth of mortality of brood, 

lac hosts and on the sex ratio, extent of 

yield and quality parasitisation, etc. 

of lac obtained. 


Trials with various Completed and 
methods of pruning results being pub- 
the lac host. lished. 


Pruning experiments Interesting results 
on Kusum to shorten obtained, work in 
the period of recovery, progress. 


Obtaining authentic Determination of the In progress, 
data concerning dryage of brood and 
yields. stick lacs of various 

kinds. 


Determination of the In progress, 
ratio of brood used for 
infection to brood 
obtained from various 
lac hosts. 


Determination of the Injection of different 
effect of injecting kinds of plants with 
inoiganic salts on various chemicals and 
sap reaction and lac infection with brood 
producing capacity lac. 
of plants. 

Testing the possibi- Cultivation trials with 
lity of cultivating Aleurites Fordii and 
Tung oil in India. Aleurites montana, 
making observations 
on germination, manu- 
rial raquirements, 
time of sowing and 
transplanting, yield 
of fruit, etc., including 
the pressing and 
analysis of the oil 
obtained. 


Promising prelimi- 
nary results 

obtained. Work 
in progress. 


Cultivation foimd 
successful. Re- 
port on quality of 
oil quite satisfac- 
tory. Results have 
already been pub- 
lished. 



Title. 


Manufacture 

marketing 

shellac. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEB8. 210S 

Indian Lag Besxaech iNsTirxTTS—conftf. 

Chtmicdl contd. 

Investigations during 1932-33-~1833-34--^enttf. 

Objective. Works in hand. Remarks. 


and Standardisation of A study of the physical Work completed, 
of shellac grades. and chemical constants Results ready for 

of^ various kinds of publication, 
stick lacs and obser- 
vations on the proper- 
ties of the films 
obtained therefrom. 


Preparation and analy- 
sis of shellacs of 
known origin and 
history, testing varia- 
tions of host, season, 
state of maturity, etc. 
on the yield and 
constants of shellac. 


The scope of the 
work has been 
extended by send- 
ing out a large 
number of shellacs 
of different kinds 
to various re- 
search organisa- 
tions for further 
tests as to their 
suitability in cer- 
tain important 
industries. 


Determination of the 
effect of certain 
methods of manu- 
facture on the yield 
and quality of seed 
lac and shellac. 


Washing lac with hard 
and soft waters. 

W ashing lac with water 
containing various 
chemicals. 

Washing lac by manual 
and mechanical me- 
thods. 

Repeated melting of 
good and poor quality 
Incs. 


Determination of 
the causes of crack- 
ing of button lac 
and possible reme- 
dies. 


Testing the effect of 
atmospheric condi- 
tions on the preserva- 
tion of button lac. 


Completed and 
results published. 
Further work on 
causes in progress. 


Tests on the effect 
of storage on the 
quality of shellac. 


Analysis of fresh and 
stored stick lacs, seed 
lacs and shellacs of 
different kinds. 


Testing the effect of 
age on the fluidity 
of shellac. 

Finding a suitable 
method of storing 
shellac to prevent 
blocking. 


Monthly determinations 
of the fluidity of a few 
samples of shellac. 

Determination of the 
specific heats of some 
types of shellac. 
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Indian Lac Reseabch Institute— 

Chemical ’De'pattm.t'nX — contd. 
Investigations during 1932-33 — 1933-34— -co/icZrf, 


Obi’ective. 


Work in hand. Remarks. 


Utilisation of byo pro- Exporiments on the possibilities of In progress, 
ducts. washing and bleaching Kiri. 

Analysis and practical trials of the 
uso of pathi as manure. Moulding 
tests on Kiri and Pathi. 


Study of the bleaching of Testing the effect of various impuri- In progress, 
lac. ties on the bloachability of lac. 


preparation and proper- (a) Study of the Chemical and elec- 
ties of bleached lac. trolytic methods of bleaching. 

(6) Study of the keeping quality of 
bleached lac. 

(o) Study of the bloachability of 
various kinds of seed lacs and 
shellacs. 

{d) Stmly of the properties of hard- 
bleache<l natural and dewaxed 
bleached lacs. 

(e) Study of esterification in stored 
bleached lacs. 

(/) Study of the effect of the presence 
of shellac soaps and acid precipi- 
tants on the properties of the 
bleached lac film . 


Study of the effect of Tests have been made on the effect Three papers have 
adding orpiment during of excess of orpimont on the iodine been published, 
the manufacture of value, bleachability, varnishing 
shellac on the proper- qualities, etc., of shellac, 
ties of the resulting 
shellac. 


Devising a suitable method Determination of the fluidity of In progress. 
a shellac and the viscosity and 

fluidity and therefore, solvent power of corresponding 
the ago of seed lacs. seed lac solutions. 


Effect of age on the 
fluidity of shellac. 


Monthly determinations of fluidity of 
shellacs. 
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Indian Lac Beseabcr lN8T£nnn--conf/f. 

Chemical De'partment — contd. 

Investigations during 1932-33 — 1933-34 — contd. 

Objective. Work in hand. Kemarks. 


Improvements in the (a) Testing the possibilities of an In progress; work 
methods of shellac easier or more accurate detection pai*tly completed, 
analysis. of rosin in shellac with chloro- 

sulphonic acid, furfural, copper, 
acetate, etc. 

(6) Testa on various methods ofesti- In progress, 
mating wax in shellac. 

(c) Application of bi-metallic and One paper being pub- 

alloy electrodes in the deteimina- lishod and further 
iioii of acid and saponification work being continu-^ 
vnhies of sliellac. od. 

(d) Development of a method for the 
automatic titration of shellac 
solutions. 

{e) Tests on the methods of estimat- 
ing the colour of shellac solutions. 

(/) Determination of moisture by 
measurement of dielectric cons- 
tant of shellac. 

Studies in .the heat poly- (a) A study of the naturo of poly- In progress, 
merisatipn and mould- meriaation of shellac, 
ing properties of shellac. (6) Dotormiiiation of the life under 
heat of different kinds of shellac. 

(c) Eifeot of various accelerators on In progress, 
the rates of [>olymerisation of 
shellac. 

(i Determination of the optimum 
conditions of time, temperature, 
fillers, etc., for moulding shellac 
and bleached lac. 

(e) Testing the eftect of various Work completed and 
chemicals as to the €Kiceleration results published. 

or retardation of the “ curing *' 
of shellac. 

(/) Moulding shellac in presence of In progress, 
various accelerators and testing 
the moulded i)roducts. 

Studies of the nature of (a) A study of the nature of the two Partly completed, 
shellac. kinds of resin present in shellac. 

(h) Testing the effect of oxidation of 
shellac. 

(c) Testing the effect of the removal 
of tho volatile constituents of 
shellac. 

(d) Testing the effect of removing 
the water soluble constituents of 
shellac. 

(e) Preparation on a semi-large scale, In progress, 
studying the individual properties 

and testing the possibilities of a 
modifipation of tho ether soluble 
and ether insoluble resins in 

. shellac* 

(/) Effect of dry and moist heat on Being continued and 
the properties of shellac. a part ready for 

publication. 
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Indian Lac Rbsbarch Institute — concld, 

Cheynical Depart ment^oncld. 

Investigations during 1932-33— 1933 ’SA— concld. 

Objective. Work in hand. Remarks. 


Development of a better 
product for the varnish 
and plastic industries. 


Improvements in the use 
and possible extension 
of application of shellac 
in industry. 


Tests on the possibility of modifying 
shellac by means of— 

(a) Glycerine, etc. 

(b) Sulphur ..... 


(c) Metals, 

(d) Synthetic resins, 

(e) Chemical gases, c.gr., NH s» HCl, 
SO j, S jCl 2 , etc. 

{/) Heat 

and determination of pro- 
perties of resultant products. 

Preparation and testing of — 

(a) Shellac paints, white and 
coloured. 

(b) Shellac coloured lacquers . 

(c) Shellac water paints and 

varnishes. 

(>i) Shellac inks 

(r) Shellac adhesives. 

(/) Shellac insulating varnishes . 

(g) Preparation of wax-free 
shellac and determination of 
the properties of wax -free 
shellac films. 

(b) Tests on the effect of certain 
plasticisers on the water 
absorption and mechanical 
properties of natural and 
wax -free shellacs. 

(i) Determination of the condi- 
tions of baking shellac fUms 
and testing the properties of 
baked films. 

(.?) Testing the effect of including 
accelerators (of ‘ curing ’ of 
shellac) in the varnish, on 
the properties of the shellac 
film. 


In progress. 

Being continued, 
and one paper will 
be publish^ shortly. 


In progress. 

In progress. 

In progress. 

In progress. 

In progress. 

In progress. 
Results published. 


Partly completed, one 
paper published. 


Partly completed, one 
paper published. 


In progress. 


(A ) Toting coloured spirit var- In progress, 
nishes made from shellac and 
modified shellacs. 

(/) Development of a photo- In progress, 
electric method of measur- 
ing the gloss and transpa- 
rency of shellac films. 

(m) Tests on the combination of Partly completed and 
shallac with drying and non- some results pub- 
drying oils at high tempera- lished. 

tures and determination of 
the properties of the oil 
modified shellacs. 

(n) Developing and testing shellac In progress. 

nitro -cellulose lacquers for 
brushing and spraying. 


D. NORRIS. 
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Mr. X. 0. Neogy: The Honourable gentleman has referred me to different 
publications. Is he in a position to state affirmatively that substantial 
improvement has been secured in the method of cultivation and in the 
standardisation of lac as a result of the activities of this Institute? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I may inform the Honourable Member that the 
Institute has made important contributions to the process of cultivation 
and, to some extent, also to standardisation, but the problem whifih is 
engaging their attention now is that of maintaining the market for this 
commodity both in England and abroad. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What steps have been taken by the Depart- 
ment to communicate to the cultivators the result of their research in 
this particular direction? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already referred to a leaflet in Hindi and 
•Oriya. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do [ take it that this leaflet constitutes the sole 
contribution to this very important problem? 

Mr. G. S. Balpai: As far as I know, this is the only medium through 
which publicity has been given in the vernaculars to the cultivator. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May r know how long this Institute has been in exist- 
ence ? 

Mr, G, S. Bajpai: Tlu? Institute has been in existence, Sir, I thinks 
since .1923. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: If that constitutes its sole contribution to the 
practical aspect, of the (iiiestion, so far as the cultivator is concerned, 
do 1 take it that its labours have borne sufficient fruit and that the 
Institute can now bo wound up ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend is not justified in inferring 
that the vernacular publication constitutes the sole contribubion which 
this Institute or its research workers have made. If he would be kind 
enough to look at the list of publications which I have mentioned, he will 
find that a great deal of work has been done. • 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I was thinking of the contribution which the 
Institute has been making for the benefit of the cultivator himself. I am 
not just now concerned with the list of scientific papers. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend will appreciate that the lao 
industrv is not, as it were, limited, either in its importance or in its 
practical application, to the process of cultivation. After the cultivation 
is complete, this thing has to be marketed and utilised for industrial 
purposes and the problem, on which the Institute is primarily engaged at 
the present moment, is the utilisation for industry of lac, having regard 
to outside competition. 

Mt, K. 0. Neogy: Does not the utility of this Institute largely depend 
upon the extent to which the cultivator utilises the result of this research? 
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Mr, O S, Ba]pai: The cultivator can only utilise that which is . appli- 
cable to the process of cultivation. I have been trying to make out that 
it is after the process of cultivation is complete and the commodity has 
been harvested that problems of industrial utilisation arise and that is 
what the Institute is at present engaged upon. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I take it that so far as the cultivation aspect 
of the question is concerned, the work has been completed and nothing 
further remains to be done, 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I would not say that nothing further remains to be 
done. Considering the comparative importance of the two problems, the 
-conclusion of the Lac Cess Committee is that the problem of industrial 
utilisation is more pressing at the present moment than the problem of 
the improvement of the processes of cultivation. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the last vernacular publication was 
in 1931 and that was in Bengali and Oriya, and that since then no 
vernacular publication has been got out? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I have mentioned that the languages in which the 
publication was got out were Hindi and Oriya and not Bengali. 

Mr. B. Das: Was it not done in 1931 ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend has correctly reproduced the 
information which I gave just now. 


Mr. B. Das: Nothing has been done since then? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: I have tried to explain that since 1931 or rather, 
in recent years the question of the industrial utilisation of lac has been 
engaging the attention of the Institute more than cultivation. 

Mr. B. Das: Does it mean in the Honourable Member's opinion that 
the lac cess duty was levied to help the capitalist or the industrialist 
section and not to help the agriculturist? 


My friend has completely misunderstood the position. 
If the industrialist or capitalist section did not make use of Indian lac. 
then the cultivator would be nowhere. 


tu ^ approximately is it expected 

^at the Institute will once again divert its attention from industrial 
utilisation to the improvement in cultivation? • 


ufil^fin?' if„‘. K*^***^* I M problem of industrial 

tSmnfL n tr? *®rily solved. I shall try to get precise 

information on that point from the Institute, 
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SOUNTUriO QuALmOATIONS AND. SA 1 .ABIES OF OEBTAIN OVFIOBBS OF THB 

Indian Lao Besbaboh iNSTrnrrE. 

1179. K. 0. Neogy: What are the respective scientific qualifications 
and salaries of: 

(i) the Biochemist and Director, Indian Lac Eesearch Institute; 

(ii) the Entomologist of the Institute ; 

(iii) the Physico-Cheniist of the Institute; ^ - 

(iv) the First Assistant to each of them? 

Mr. O. S. Balpai: A statement containing the information is laid on 
the table. 


StaUfMfU to be laid on the table with reference to the answer to Mr, K. C, Neogy* s question 

No. im. 


Poet. 

[ Qualifications of present incumbent. 

1 

Salary. 

Bio-Ohemist and Director 

B.Sc. (Honours in Chemistiy), (Man- 

Rs. 

Pay . . 1,700 


Chester) ; M.Sc. (Manchester) ; Asso- 

Entertain- 


ciate of the Institute of Chemistry 

ment allow- 


(England). 

ance . 100 

Entomologist 

B.Sc. (Honours in Zoology), Leeds 

Motor car 
allowance . 50 

850 

Physical Chemi.st 

B.Sc. (Honours in Chcmistiy), (London); 

800 

First Assistant Bio-Chemist 

Pli.D. (London) ; Associate of the 
Royal CloUege of Science (England) ; 
Diploma of the Imperial College of 
Science (South Kensington). 

M.Sc. (with distinction and gold 

280 

Assistant Entomologist . 

medal), (Bombay) ; Associate, Indian 
Institute of Science. , 

M.Sc. (Benares Hindu University) 

220 

First Assistant Physical 

B. A. (Mysore University), Associate, 

290 

Chemist, 

Indian Institute of Science. 

i 



Mr, K. 0. Neogy: In giving the House a list of the scientific qualifi- 
cations of these various officers, has any distinction been made between 
the qualifications which are of an academic character and the array of 
alphabets which stands for membership of scientific bodies, which mem- 
bership is kept up by subscriptions paid out of the funds of the lac 
Research Committee? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: The statement merely furnishes recognised scientific 
degrees. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact that Government are helping the cause of 
women by appointing a woman as the scientist in this particular Insti- 
tute? 
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lb. 0. S. Bajpsi: My Honourable friend does not seem to appreciate 
the fact that the appointments are not made by Government, but by the 
Lao <3es8 Committee. 

Mr. B. Das: Is the Honourable Member aware that there is a lady 
engaged as a scientist in this particular Institute? 

.Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I understand that a lady, Dr. Norris, is the head 
of the Institute. i 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the Honourable Member aware that the quali- 
fication cannot be judged by the membership of a learned body which 
very often can be obtained by paying certain subscriptions," but by 
academic distinctions given by recogiiised universities? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has a question 
later on as to what practical research experience some of these officers 
have, and I will answer it later. I told Mr. Neogy that the statement 
of fhe qualifications which I htive laid on the table does not refer to 
membership of learned societies, but only to degrees. 

Mr. K* 6. Neogy: May I know if the officers or any of them is in 
receipt of an entertainment allowance apart from salary? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend will find the information in 

tlie statement wliich I have given. The Director of the Institute is in. 
receipt of an entertainment allow'anee. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: With wliat object is that allowance granted? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: For th(» purpose of entertaining guests. 

Mr. K 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member inquired how many 
guests this lady has got to entertain annually and what her expenses are? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 confess that I have not scrutinised the lady’s 

budget, but I have no doubt that the Committee considered this point at 

the time the grant was made. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What are the reasons why a peculiar allowance of 
this character was granted to the head of 'this Institute? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I presume, because the place where the Institute ia 

situated is an out of the way place and visitors have got to be accom- 

modated by the Director. There is no hotel or dak bungalow where they 
can make arrangements for themselves. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is this only a benevolent allowance or will they 
extend this principle to other servants of Government, including the Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly? 

Ifr. 0. S. Baji^: I ^ surprised that my Honourable friend should 
have suggested that non-offieial Members of the Legislative AssOmbly are 
servants of Government. 



QintHiieiKS- . . AN 


WC, -K, .0,'V9Ogfi Mafy I take it that, offioen;-. occupy^ a -.cc^pBrabla 
position in the Departmetits o£ Government, .living in oircmnstanc^s in 
which this lady is, are also in receipt of similar entertainment allowances ? 

]Cr. 0. 8. 9alp^: I cogild not say ofEhead. 1 should like, to have 
notice of that question/ * ‘ ' 

Hr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly recommend to the 
Government that Executive Councillors and also the different experts of 
Government in the Honourable Member’s Department.. should get some 
sumptuary allowances so that they can entertain? 

Hr. G. &..Ba|pai: So far as the Honourable Members of Council are 
concerned, they are competent to look after tJiemselves. As regards techni- 
cal experts, when they do make an application, the matter will be 
considered. , 

Hr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the headquarters of the 
Lac Kcsearch Committee is very near Eanchi, which is the Summer 
Capital of the Bihar and Orissa Government? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: It is at a place called Namkum near Banchi, but 
it does not necessarily mean that the same facilities exist at Namkum as 
h.re available at Banchi. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the distance of this place from the 
Banchi town? 

Hr. G. S. Ba]pai: There I should have to yield to the superior local 
knowledge of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable Member take it from me 
that it is not more than three or four miles from the Banchi town itself, 
so far as my information goes. 

Hr. G. S. Balpai: I am very glad to have that information, Sir. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: If the Honourable Member accepts that information 
from Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and takes it to be correct, may I inquire as 
to whether, he is prepared to send down on enquiry on the point just to 
find out* what special necessity there is for this entertainment allowance, 
having regard to the fact that there ore about three good hotels in Ranchi? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: Certainly I should be prepared to make the inquiry. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Did the last Retrenchment Committee consider 
this question?. 

Vr. G. 8,. Baip^: No, Sir, because these officers are not the employees 
of Government, out of the Lac Cess Committee which has its own 
resources. 

V iBr Gaya pralB^ Ib it not!a fact tbat the proceeds bf this lac 

cess have been obtained as the result of the taxation of the people? 

0 
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Ifir. G. S. Balpti: The interests concerned themselves 'Wslied-'JthR4'<-the 
lac cess should be imposed, and it is imposed under aa Act of- this 
Legislature. 


Mr, K, 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact also that the Gk>v©mment of India 
have got ample control over the transactions of the Lac Cess Committee 
as provided in the Lao Cess Act itself, in regard to finance and other 
things? I 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: The (Government of India undoubtedly have control 
over them, and I was going; to say with regard to the question of the enter- 
tainment allowance which has been raised that the engagement of the 
Director is due to terminate in 1934 and I undertake to invite the Com- 
mittee to consider the desirability of continuing this allowance after that. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: What is the amount of the allowance? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: Bs. 100 a month. I am speaking from memory. 

Mr. B. 'Das: Besides a motor-c6u* allowance of Hs. 50? 

Mr. G. S, Bajpai: I have already laid a statement showing the informa- 
tion available as regards the allowances and other things. If the Honour- 
able Member wishes me to recite it, I shall be ready to do so. 

Work done by the BiocHEmsT in the Indian Lac Research Institute 

imo. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Is it a fact that practically little or no 
biochemical work is being done by the Biochemist in the Indian Lao 
Research Institute and that all or most of the Biochemical Assistants are 
employed in the Physico-chemical section? 

(h) Had the Entomologist and the Pbysico-chemist any previous 
research experience before their appointment in the Institute and if so, to 
what extent? 

(c) Takinjg into account the research experience and academic degrees, 
are the qualifications of the European staff superior to those of the Indian 
staff, and, if so, in what way? 

BDr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) No. Bio-chemical work on lac and lac hosts is 
continuing. Owing, however, to the fall in the pnce of lac and competi- 
tion of synthetic products, special attention is being given to problems of 
immediate importance to the lac industry and the experimental work 
directed to increasing the use of natural lac in modem industry. 

(h) The Entomologist had about 18 months* research experience at the 
University of Leeds. The Physical Chemist possessed two years* research 
experience in phvsical chemistry at the Royal College of Science, London, 
and was attached to the research department of the General Electric Coin- 
pany, England, for a short period. 

(cl A statement showing the qualifications of the various offleei^ has 
already been laid on the table. • 

Mr. B. Das: With reference to part (b) of the -question, were ^here 
TO Indians available with the experiences which have been descrlB'ed 1^^ the 
Hoqourable Member just now ? 
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Kr. G*. S. Ba]pai: I am afraid I am not aware of the details of the 
procedure adopted by the Committee in making this appointment which was 
made some years ago. I can get it if my Honourable friend wishes it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that the Director herself was a 
bacteriolist before she was appointed to this appointment and that she 
had little or no practical experience of biochemistry, — at any rate she did 
not make any considerable research work in biochemistry before she was 
appointed ? 

Mr. O. e. Bajpai: That, Sir, is not my information. 

Expiey of Contbacts with the Biochemist, the Entomologist and the 
Physico-Chbmist of the Indian Lac Reseabch Institute. 

1181. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: When are the present contracts with the 
Biochemist, the Entomologist and the Physico-chemist of the Indian l^ac 
Research Institute due to expire? Is it intended to advertise these posts 
before making appointments for the next term, and ascertain if Indians 
with equal or better qualifications, but willing to accept less pay, are 
available for these posts? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Bio-Chemist— Blst December, 1034. 

Entomologist — 26th July, 1035. 

Physical Chemist — 17th February, 1936. 

Under the rules made under the Indian Lac Cess Act appointments to 
these posts are made by the Indian Lac Cess Committee subject to the 
sanction of the Governor General in Council. The Honourable Member's 
suggestion will be brought to the notice of the Committee. 

Mr. B. Das: When appointments are made, do they not come up for 
the approval of the Governor General in Council? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already stated that the appointments are 
subject to the approval of the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. B. Das: Does the Honoutable Member appreciate the feeling of 
the country and of the House that such appointments should bo filled up 
by Indians and their feeling when they find that they are not filled up 
by Indians ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, the Government and the Department, for which 
I have the honour to speak at the present moment, fully realise the 
strength of Indian feeling as regards Indianisation ; and all I can say is 
that the Committee, when they next meet to consider the question, will 
have this matter before them. * ' 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member agree with me that the Lac 
Cess Committee in the past failed to exercise a proper, judgment in not 
appointing Indians? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I should prefer. Sir, to concentrate more on the 
future than on the past. 

c 2 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Were these appointments made privately, 
without the posts bcdng advertised in a regular way?,, ^ : r . ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: As T have already stated, I am not' in a porition to 
state 6ixactly what procedure was followed in making these . appointments. 
One was made in 1923 and another in 1924— Several years ago. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: May 1 know what the composition of. this 
Committee is? 

Mr. O. S. Baipai: Ccrtainlv. It is given here in the Indian Lac Cess 
Act (XXIV of 1930): 

The Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural I^^esearch, 

The Inspector-General of Forests, , . 

The Forest Entomologist, Dchra Dun, 

The Imperial Entomologist, 

The Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa, 

Tho Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, 

The Director of the Lac Research Institute, Nankum^the only 
ofKcial of the Institute, 

Three persons representing the shellac manufacturing industry, 

One representative of the shellac export trade nominated by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

One representative of the brokers of lac and shellac in Calcutta 
nominated by the Calcutta Shellac Brokers* Association, and 

Five persons representing the lac cultivators* interests in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, tho United Provinces, the Central Provin- 
ces and Assam, one to be nominated by each of the Local 
Governments of those provinces. 

Mr. K. 0. Neo^: Does the Committee consist of seven ex-officio mem- 
bers, five non-oflicial European members and five non-official Indian mem- 
bers, and arc the Indian members thus in a perpetual minority ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: If the fisrures which my Honourable friend has given 
are correct, then prima facie the Indians are five and the non-Indians are 
more than five. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member make an inouiry into 
this matter? ^ 

Mr.* O. S. Bajpai: Certainly, Sir. 

1 Morgan: Has change been recently made in the composition 

of the Committee since 1980 ? 
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Gbbat Wab.' 

1182. *Bai Bahadur Kunwar EaghuWr Singh: (a) With reference to the 
question No. 592 answered by ^he Army Secretary on the 4th September, 
1993, in this House, will Oovermnent be pleased to state what relative 
ranks will be assigned to two individuals whose pay on field service in 1914- 
16 was Es. 70 per mensem but both o£ whom retired on Bs. 216 and Es. 286 
per mensem, respectively, in 1980? 

(b) Is it a fact that combatants as well as non-combatants retiring on 
account of fidd service disability or disease are exempt from the operation 
of three years average of their salaries? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if their last rank or pay is only 
to be taken for their average salary irrespective of the fact whether they 
have served or not for three yeais in tlien last rank or urade agreeably to 
Army Instruction India, No. B.-77, dated 17th September, 1928? 

Mr. G. B. T. Tottenham: (a) In both the cases the relative rank of 
Sub-Conductor would be assigned for the assessment of disability pension. 

(6) and (c). The pension of Indian combatants invalided from the service 
on account of a disability attributable to military service, is based on rank 
and the average of three years' pay does not apply. Similarly the disability 
pension inclusive of the service element of non-combatants governed by 
the Pension Regulations, is based on the corresponding combatant rank. 
The service pension of non-combatants governed by the Civil Service 
Regulations is, however, assessed on the average emoluments of the last 
three years and the disability addition is based on the corresponding 
military rank, which is determined by the pay last drawn. 

Duties of the Divisional Personnel Offioers on the North Western 

Railway. 

1183. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) With reference to my starred 
question No, 1000, asked on the 18th September, 1933, regarding the 
duties of the Divisional Personnel Officers on the North Western Railway, 
will Government be pleased to state whether the Agent, North Western 
Railway, to whom papers in connection with the question were sent, has 
made any enquiry with regard to them? If so, was the enquiry personal 
or otherwise? 

(6) Has the Agent, North Western Railway, satisfied himself as to 
whether all the business has been transferred to the Divisional Personnel 
Officer, North Western Railway, Karachi by the Divisional Superintendent? 
If not, upto what limit has the work pertaining to establishment been 
transferred solely to the Divisional Personnel Officer and upto what limit 
has it been retained to be done by the Divisional Superintendent himself? 

(c) What has the Agent, North Western Railway, done with regard to 
the representation made by the North Western Railway Karachi Divi- 
sional Office clerks referred to in the starred question No. 1000, dated the 
18th September, 1933, and what relief has been given to .them? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: Government did not ask for a report on the points 
mentioned. These are matters of detail which the Agent is, under existing 
rules, competent to deal \(dth, and it is unnecessary for Government to 
intervene. 
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Mr. Wavalrai: May I know, when a Member inquires if a 

particular matter has been investigated by the Agent or not, whether 
Ciovernment should not get this information for the Member ? 

Mr. P. R« Rau! Sir, .1 have explained on the floor of this House that 
the Railway Department must deal with questions from a practical point 
of view, and until they know what useful purpose will be served by making 
. any proposed inquiries, they are very reluctant to go to the expense of 
collecting the information asked for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Here, Sir, was a question whether the Karachi 
Divisional Personnel Officer had done certain things or not, and then the 
])apers were sent to the Agent. Now the question is, whether, after 
receiving those papers, the . Agent took any steps or iiot? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir,. Government are quite confident, that the Agent has 
already taken all the steps necessary in the matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The point is whether the Agent has done it 
personally or otherwise. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: ciovernment must leave it to the Agent to decide in 
these matters wbetlier any question is of sufficient importance to require 
his personal attention. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 did not mean to suggest that the Agent 
sliould 1)0 asked to do a particular thing in a particular manner, but what 
1 am asking is, if w^e raise any question here and the papers are sent to 
the Agent, are we not entitled to know what he has done in the matter ns 
a piece of information ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, these are matters in which the Government vif 
India have delegated full powers to the Agents and they do not wish to 
inquire into Ihese minor malters and interfere with the discretion of 
Agents. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member mean to say that 
w'lien Government have delegated any of their powers to any of their 
officers, they cease to bo responsible to this House? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. But to discharge their responsibility to .this 
TToiise, they must really devote themselves to the more important matters; 
and if they try to concern themselves with very minor things, then the 
more important ones wdll go by the Board. 

Sir Cowasli Jehangir: Timt is nof, tlie nuestion. The question I asked 
was that, if Government delegate any of their powers to any of their 
officers, do they cease to be responsible to this House ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Not at all. 

OowasH Jehangir: Then, if any Member chooses to asl? a question 
to the Government about a matter on which they have delegate^d their 
powers to one of their officers, are (Jovernment bound to answer that 
question or not ? 
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Tlie Honourabto Sir Joiepk Bhore^: I think there is no desire in any 
way to limit the rights or privileges of , this House, but I think Govern- 
ment may call on the good sense of Honourable Members when they are 
putting these questions not to descend to such matters of detail as would 
make it impossible for Government when dealing with a Department of 
the magnitude of the Eailways of India, to go into these things themselves. 

Sir Od’VfM]! Jahangir: Then the Honourable Member’s answer is that 
it is not worth while for the Government to answer a question the cost 
of which is not commensurate with the value of the question asked. That 
would be the answer. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think we have definitely 
ever refused to answer a question, and I have no doubt that if my 
Honourable friend and the House insist upon asking a question, we shall 
certainly do our best to obtain information. But I must leave it to the 
good sense of this House not to put questions on such matters of minor 
detail as would make the administration almost impossible if we had to 
go into them here. 

Mr. Lalchand Havalrai: Ma;y 1 make it quite clear that my question 
formerly was not of a minor nature at all. Then the papers were sent 
to the Agent. Now, what I want to know from Government is this: Should 
1 come to this House to get certain information, or go on bended knees 
to the Agent and ask him for the information ? He may not give me any 
answer. I would like this position to be made clear, because it is very 
often that papers are sent to the Agent. I should like to know how are 
we to get any further information? Should we address the Agent or 
come to this House? I must be given an answer to this question. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: As I have just now said, it must be 
plain to all the Members of this House that questions are asked in connec- 
tion with the Railway Department which deal with extremely minute 
details, and I would leave it to the House to consider whether it is possible 
for us to get on with the administration of the railways if we are to inquire 
into every minor detail which normally has to be carried out by the ad- 
ministrations of the vari<'.us railways concerned. On any matter of major 
importance, we shall ceidainly do what w^e can to meet the Honourable 
gentleman’s requisitions for information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am sorry 'that the Honourable Member does 
not know what the original question was. The question related to arrogating 
the powers by a Personal Assistant to a Divisional Superintendent. That 
is certainly a question of importance. The question was whether the 
Personal Assistant should be able to do everything and the Divisional 
Superintendent should leave everything to him. Instances were given 
and the papers were forwarded to the Agent, and now I have been refused 
even the answer whether the Agent has inquired into that subject or not. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know what answer my 
Honourable friend desires from us. . 

Mr. Lalchand Bavalral: I would like to know whether the Agent, has 
wiade any inquiry into that officer’s conduct and found out whether he 
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has arrogated to himself the powerB- dotoplittely or- not.' ■ I like to 
know up to what limit he has got the powers and how w it that he has 
taken up even the duties of the Divisional Superintendent to himself. 
That is a very important question. 

The Hononrable Sir Joseph Bhore: If it will satisfy my Honourable 
friend, I shall certainly inquire whether the Agent has-, made mi i^uiry 
or not.. .- 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Thank you very much. That should have been 
the answer at the very beginning. 


UNSTAERED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointment of Appebntiobs in thb Production Dbpabtmbnt of the 

Lillooah Workshops. 


213. Mr, 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the answer given 
in reply to my starred question No. 920 (d) of the 7th November, 1932, 
is not correct, and it is not a fact that the ex-apprentice of 1930 who worked 
in the Production and Progress Section of the Lillooah Workshops, East 
Indian Railway (stated by the Government in reply to my starred question 
No. 922 (a) of the 7th November, 1932), was offered a post by the Controller 
of Inspection, Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department ? Is it a fact that 
he was the first apprentice to work in that Section ? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state why they have not acted in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the middle portion of the answer to the starred 
question No. 472 (a) of the 5th March, 1930, by appointing the ex-apprentice 
of 1930, who had prior claims and who passed in the First Division and 
who was the first apprentice to work in that Section (stated by Government 
in reply to my starred question No. 922 (a) of the 7th November, 1932) ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for appointing the 
junior ex-apprentice of 1931, who passed in the Second Division in preference 
to the ex-apprentice of 1930? Is it not a fact that it has been stated by 
Government in reply to my starred question No. 920 (c) of the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1932, that some mechanics who had no training in that Section ure- 
viously at all were transferred there (in the Production and Progress 
Section) ? ^ 

(d) Do Government propose to consider his (ex-apprentice of 1930 
referred to >n part (a) above) case, and appoint him when the next vacancy ‘ 
occurs in the Woikshop, and issue orders to the officer concerned to this 
effect? If not, why not? 

(e) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, 
prepared to make an enquiry into the whole affair and take 
If so, when and in what way ? If not, why not ? 

\ Certain hrformaticmr imd -will d^^ a 

repi y on the table in due, coinrse: ... 


are G^yernpient 
hecesfesery stepe ? 
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A^iniirTnsNfC^ ofE bx-Ap^exmtiobs oet the East Indian Bah^way. 

214. Mr. S. C. Kitra: Will Govommeut be pleased to lay on the table 

a statement showing the names of the two ex-apprentiaes who W4?re engaged 
in the Stores Department of the East Indian Bailway as referred to in the 
answer to my unstarred question No. 20 (y) of the 6th September, 1932? 
If not, why not? . ^ . 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have ealled for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the . table in due cpurse. 

Appointment op ex«Appbentioes on the East Indian Railways 

215. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons (i) for appointing one Anglo-Indian in saw mills who had no 
mechanical training at all as stated by Government in reply to my un- 
starred question No. 27 (b) of the 5th September, 1932, and (ii) for appoint- 
ing those Kiln Operators (those who were appointed frona outside) in shops, 
after the abolition of Kiln Operations, who had no training except timber 
seasoning (as stated by Government in reply to my starred question No. 924 
of the 7th November, 1932)? Do Government propose to take steps to 
replace all of them by their ex-apprentices and. put a stop to such j)ractice 
in all future cases? If not, why not? 

(h) Do Government propose to transfer, in the case of future vacancies, 
suitable mechanics from other shops or sections and appoint ex-apprentices 
from the waiting list according to seniority and the division they passed 
from Technical School, instead of appointing outsiders ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for certain information and will Jay a 
reply on the tabic m due course. 

PROFOFAL FOB ClOSINO DOWN THE GOVERNMENT OF InDIA BoOK DePOT AT 

Calcutta. 

216. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in Charge of the 
Department of Industries and Labour please state if it is a fact that a 
proposal has been received by the Department of Industries and Labour 
from the Bengal Government to close down the Central Government Book 
Depot at Calcutta and expressing a desire to act as agent for sale of 
Government of India publications? 

(b) What are the actual terms of conditions sponsored by the Local 
Government in this connection? 

(c) Are Government aware that the proposal of the Local Government 
is the outcome of the recommendations of the Bengal Government Retrench- 
ment Committee who recommended the abolition of the Bengal Secretariat 
Book Depot? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: (a) and (b). The Government of 
Bengal have hiqiiired if the Government of India would be willing to appoint 
them as agents for the sale of Government of India publications. I am not 
sure what is meant by “terms of conditions sponsored”; if the change 
suggestqijl were made, the arrangements in Bengal would be similar to 
those iu Madras and Bombay and the Government of India’s bookshop 
would be closed. 

(o) No. X have not seen those recommendations. . 
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Proposal for Closing down the GovERmsKT^OF India Boor^Dbpot at 

Calcutta. 

217. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total value of stock held in the Central Government Book Depot at Calcutta 
on the Ist April, 1933? 

(b) How many different varieties of Specifications have since been 
transferred by the Controller of Patents and Designs, Calcutta to the Central 
Government Book Depot? 

(c) What is the total value of these Specifications stored in the Calcutta 
Office ? 

(d) What is the subsequent proportion of storage in the CaVcutta and 
Delhi offices of the Central Publication Branch? 

(e) Is it a fact that the transfer of Specifications was made with the 
concurrence of the Government of India? 

We Honourable Sir Trank Hoyce: (a) and (c). The figures are not 
available. 

{by A])proxiniately 22,000 varieties. 

(d) Twelve copies of each of the specifications are kept for sale. Of 
these four copies were kept in Calcutta and the balance sent to Delhi 

(6) Yes. 


Proposal foe Closing down the Government of India Book Depot at 

Calcutta. 

218. S. 0. Wtra: (a) Are Government aware that the Central 
SrTcalcSto? patronised by the leading mercantile 

(h) Are Government aware that the existing arrangement is ideaHv 
suited to cater the needs of the public and also serve as an up-to-date 
information bureau for the Government of India publications? ^ 

The shop occupies a 

good site and T believe it has proved a convenience to the general public 
ol Calcutta as well ,s to tlio mercantile firms. ^ ^ 

Proposal for Closing down the Government op Indu Book Depot at 

Calcutta. 

M^h4estr%Siitwa°^^ arrangement postage and other 
the PublicaSn Offic^f ^ Government Book Depots are home by 

Central Govemment*''lesB^26*oer ^^t created by Book Depots to 

publioations? °ent. discount on the published price .^f 

the sale prio/of a^ubUrotion^?*^ the cost of pp^duotiou deterj^ng 
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(/) Will Goyerniaent be pleased to lay QD. the l^le tl^ i^^pectiye sale 
returns of Government of. India publipations for the last six xnonths in the 
Provincial Government Book Depots of Bombay, Madras, Burma, the 
United Provinces and the Punjpb? 

Tlis Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) to (d). Yes. 

(<;) Yes, except in certain special cases. 

(/) Stock returns giving figures for the last six months are not avail- 
abJe. 


Proposal for Closing down Government of India Book Depot at 

Calcutta, 

220. Mr. S. p. Mitra: (a) With reference to the proposal of the Bengal 
Government to act as agent for the sale of Government of India publica* 
lions, will Government be pleased to state what will be the approximate 
monthly expenditure on transit charges for the supply of new stock, from 
the Calcutta Press to the Bengal Government Book .Dep6t ? 

(b) Is the Bengal Government agreeable to store thousands of Patent 
Office Specifications, and if so, what will be the amount of charges to be 
paid by the Central Publication Branch to the Local Government on account 
of storage and handling? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). These questions have 
nofc yet been cxainined by niy Depart.nient and I am therefore unable to 
give the |)Mrticula»’s desired. 


Insolvency of Mr. J. R. Hopper, an Employee of the Central 
Publication Branch. 

221. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to Government's reply to 
part (a) of my unstarred question No. 61, dated the 13ih September, 19BB, 
will Government be pleased to state why Mr. J. R. Hopper an employee 
of the Central Publication Branch should not be liable to dismissal in 
accordance with Rule 16 of the Government Servants' Conduct Rules? 

(b) Is it not incumbent on the insolvent person to report to the Local 
Government or to such authority subordinate to the Government I he 
matter of becoming an insolvent under paragraph (3) of Rule 16 of the above 
Rules ? 

(c) Why was not sub-section (5) of Rule 16 of the aforesaid Rules 
enforced in this particular case? 

(d) Is Mr. James R. Hoppel* an Anglo-Indian? 

(e) Are not the rules cited above applicable to Anglo-Indians? 

(/) Are Government aware that one Indian clerk in the office of the 
Manager, Government tof India Forms Press, Calcutta, has lately been 
dismissed for his. habitual indebtedness? 

(9) Will Ctovemment be ple^aSed to state the circumstances in which 
similar penalty was not imposed on Mr. J. R. Hopper? 
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The Honounible- Sir Frank IToyce; (a) Air G^teWttoan* Mrvints 'who 
are insolvent are liable to dismissal, but all Insolvents are not ^srnissed. 

(6) Not as the riilet stand at present. ’ 

(c) and (g). The Controller of Printing and Stationeiy is enquiring 

into the matter. • ' v ? • . s 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The rules are of general application. 

(f) Yes. 

Dilafidatbd Condition of Quabtbbs allotted to the Staff of the , 
Gentbal Publication Bbanch; 

222. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: («) Is it a fact that the Joint Secretary of the 
Industries and Labour Department was definitely opposed to the move of 
the Central Publication Branch from Calcutta until the problem of suitable 
residential accommodation for the staff was solved? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing and Stationery, took apon 
himself the responsibility of acquiescing in the allotment of quarters to 
the staff of the Central Publication Branch notwithstanding the disapproval 
of the Public Works Department? 

(c) Are most of these quarters in a dilapidated condition with leaky 
roofs ? 

(d) With reference to page 45 of the Standing Finance Committee 
Eeport, Volume XIII, No. 2, will Government be pleased to state how the 
following sentence with regard to Government quarters at Timarpur that 
occurs therein is consistent with the reply to part (a) of my starred question 
No. 169, dated the 29th August, 1983? 

“The quarters at present occupied by the staff at Timarpur nave been condemned 
by the Public Works authorities as unsuitable and as requiring a considerable amount 
of expenditure for rehabilitation*'. 

(e) Is it a fact that during rains the inmates of the “E" type quarters 
had to leave the quarters with their wives and children as the rooms were 
Hooded? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state definitely who was responsible 
for allotting such quarters? 

f^) Was not the dilapidated condition of the quarters and the old Press 
building one of the reasons for the transfer of Delhi Press to New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Views expressed 
depariinent.qliy by officers are confidential, and 1 regret that I am unable 
to disclose them. 

(c) The quarters are admittedly in a bad condition. The roofs of 
some of them leaked during the last monsoon which was exceptionally 
r^avy. The complaint applied to many buildings both in New and Old 
•Delhi. 

(d) It is true that the quarters have Been condemned as unstiitable 

and as requiring a considerable amount of expenditure for rehabilitation, 
but they hove not been condemned as Unfit for residential piirpoftefr: They 
are still useful and are derpalid. . ‘ / 
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(a) Thesto . quarters were ^titeljr free from - flooding, during the last 
monsojn but some ot the occupants pi the quarters which leedted badly 
were permitted to move into vacant quarters which were not leaking, and 
,!)thers were supplied with tents. 

(/) T’ie quarters are allotted among the applicants for them by the 
Estate Oificer, Central Public Works Department, under the general orders 
of the (xovernment of India. 

(g) No; the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to' the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee of the 3()th 
August. 1928, (Volume VIII — ^No. 2), which explain the reasons for the 
transfer of the Press to New Delhi. 


Alleged Mismakageiaent of the Central Publication Branch. 

223. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to the reply to part (c) of my 
imstarred question No. 58, dated the 18th September, 1933, reigarding the 
alleged mismanagement of the Central Publicatiqn Branch, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether any complaint was received from any 
member of the Indian Legislature during the last three financial years? 
If so, from whom and when? If not^ what is the justification of. the 
Manaiger making a statement on the lines to the Press representative? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no record of any complaint 
having Leer, received from any Member of the Indian Legislature during 
the last three financial years* The Manager has stated that he did not 
make the statement attributed to him. 


Central Publication Branch. 

22i. Mr« S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branch was established in 1924 ? 

(5) What was the sanctioned strength of the superior staff of the Central 
Publication Branch when it was first created ? 

(c) What is the ratio between the sanctioned strength of the clerical 
staff in 1924 and the present sanctioned strength? 

(d) W'^hat is the ratio between the number of indents received in 1924-25 
and the number of indents received during the last financial year ? 

(e) What are the respective total numbers of all kinds of vouchers in 
respect of supply of publications during the years 1924-25 to 1931-32? 

(f) What are the amounts credited to Government account by cash sale 
of publications during the years 1924-25 to 1931-32? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

{by 40. 

(c) The present strength of the clerical staff is abou^ double that 
sanctioned in 1924. 

(d) Figures for indents alone are not available. The number of indents 

and letters together received in 1982-88 is about double that received in 
1924-25. . - / . . 
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(«) and (/). The total number of all kinds of vOtooherS is not 8vail»ble. 
The available figures are as follows : 


Letters and 
vouehers 
issued. 


Amounts 

credited. 


1924-26 

1926-26 

1926 - 27 

1927 - 28 
1928 29 
1929-30 
1030-31 
1931-32 


141,192 1 , 90,672 

368,377 2 , 79,232 

377,779 3 , 16,140 

434,806 3 , 19,668 

710,106 4 , 76,736 

844,742 6 , 88,049 

986,648 6 ', 23,933 

866.666 3 ) 44,877 


Clerks or the Central Pubuoation Branch transferred from Calcutta 

TO Delhi. 

225. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many clerks of the Central Publication Branch wore transferred from 
(Calcutta to Delhi on duty? 

(6) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
names of the clerks so transferred? 

(c) Are Government aware that two men who were recruited at Delhi 
on daily wages have been appointed in the Assistant's grade? 

(d) If so, what are the reasons for ignoring the claims of all permanent 
senior hands of the office ? 

(«) Is there not a single individual amongst the permanent staff meriting 
promotion ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: {a) 52 clerks including typists. 

(6) I do not think that the list is of sufficient public interest to justify 
its being laid on the table, but it may be inspected in my Department by 
any Member who so desires. 

(c) Yes, as a temporary measure. 

(d) and (c). No suitable permanent men were available for the posts. 

Proposal for the Increase of Staff of the Central Publication 

Branch. 

226. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the present officiating 
Manager of Publications has sent up a proposal to the Controller of .Printing 
and Stationery, regarding the increase of staff? 

(b) Are Government aware that the work of the Branch has considerably 
increased since its inception? 

(c) Are Government aware that the work is far out of proixwtion to the 
sanctioned strength of the staff? 

iu aware whether the position was ever reviewed by 

the Controller? If so, when? , 
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The BonouraUe Sir freak Xojce: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. 

{d) The position has been frequently reviewed by the Controller and by 
Government. 

Grant ov Further Extension to the Controller of PRiNTiNaAND 

Stationery. 

227. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a)Will the Honourable Member incharge of the 
Department of Industries and Labour be pleased to state whether the 
grant of further extension to the Controller of Printing and Stationery is 
under contemplation of the Government of India? 

(b) Is he not already enjoying one extension? If so, why do not 
Government propose to appoint a new Controller in the revised scale and 
thereby save extra expenditure to Government? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). The present Controller 
of Printing and Stationery is now on an extension of service for one year. 
He has been granted a further extension of service for one year as Govern- 
ment considered this desirable in the public interest. 

Position op Temporary Clerks in the Central Publication Branch. 

228. Mr« S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the reply to part (b) of 
my unstarred question No. 64, dated the 13th September, 1933, regarding 
the position of temporary clerks in the Central Publication Branch, will 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour please state whether there was not a single man in the temporary 
cadre deserving officiating appointment in the higher post? 

(b) Is it a fact that all the temporary men having experience in the 
work of the office are unsuitable for the posts and the newcomers are 
superior to them ? 

(c) Was any competitive examination held to attract the best man for 
the purpose? If not, how was the newcomers' superiority over the 
temporary men ascertained? 

(d) Are Government aware that the present officiating Manager of 
Publications reported to the Controller of Printing and Stationery that there 
were too many Bengalees in the office ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Manager also reported that he was desirous of 
recruiting men from thia part of India? 

if) Is it a fact that Mr. C. F. Weakford, M.B.E., the then officiating 
Controller of Printing and Stationery gave the decision that the cases of 
temporary^ men of the Central Publication Branch should receive foremost 

consideration should any chance of betterment of pay and prospects arise 
m future? x' . x r 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). I am not clear as 
to which post the Honourable Member has in mind; but appointments of 
wie type to which he refers are made by the Controller of Printing and 
stationery. I have no information regarding the details of these appoint- 
nients and ho reason to suppose that the Controller did not ma^e the 
appointment best calculated to serve the public interest. 

{d) No. 
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(e) I have no knowledge of any auch : i t^sW 

(/) I am not aware of any such decision; but temporary men are ordi- 
narily preferred when permanent vacancies occur for which they are 
qualified. 

Transfer of the Central Purucation Branch to Delhi. 

229. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to paragraph 127 (page 
52) of the Public Accounts Committee Eeport, Yplume., I, 1929-30, will 
Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the ijuestion of 
the move of the Central Publication Branch to Delhi was raised on the 
ground of paucity of acootnmodation as stated, therein ? 

(6) Has the move of the office to Delhi really improved the control of 
stocks as was envisaged in the above report ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the paragraph in question, which states the circumstances to 
which the attention of the Committee was drawn > 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative, The second part 
does not arise. 

Seniority List of Guards of the Dinafore Division op the East 

Indian Railway. 

230. Mr* M* Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the seniority list of the Guards, Grade B, Dinapore Divi- 
sion, East Indian Railway, as supplied to the department concerned by 
me, is correct? 

(?0 Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the seniority list 
of Guards, Grade “A**, of the same Division? 

fc) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, will Government bo 
pleased to lay on the table a correct seniority list? 


Mr, P. R, Rau: Seniority lists of Guards are not submitted to Govern- 
ment and I am therefore unable to comply with the Honourable Member’s 
request. Government do not consider any useful purpose will be served 
by obtaining the information required. 


Purchase by the Railway Board of Cast Iron or Steel Sleepers 

FOR Railways. 

231. Mr, O. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (o) Is it a fact 
that the Railway Board have been recently purchasing cast iron or steel 
sleepers for railways in preference to wooden sleepers ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Railway Board circularised Railways instructing 
them that no more wooden sleepers were to be used except in special 


Baaway Board have not chanired their 
policy of purchasing both metal and wooden sleeperb. ■ ' ^ 

woiSifSeen^is ovJfan? Board referred to further orders for 

in^2. awanged for, -pn-a thjree yjear-«outra<?t 
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Obpxbs flaoed by the State and Cohipahy-kanaged IE^ailways for 
Cast Iron ob Steel Sleepers. 

232. Hr. O. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) What is the 
extent of the orders placed by State Railways and Company-owned Railways 
for cast iron or steel sleepers during the last few years^ and what were 
the quantities of wooden sleepers purchased during the same period ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to give the comparative figures for the 
same number of years previo.usly? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the statement laid on the table by the Honourable Sir Guthrie 
liussell in the Council of State on 18th February, 1933, in reply to question 
No. 80 of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, which con- 
tains figures for the years 1927-28 to 1931-32 (both inclusive). 

The figures of purchases for 1932-33 are as follows: 


B. G. wood (Nos.) 12‘ 15 lakhs at from 

M. G. „ „ 1106 „ 

N. G 117 .. „ „ 

Motal y, yy 0*96 yy yy yy 


Ks. a* p. Rs, a. p« 

. 6 0 0 to 7 4 0 

. 2 7 0 to 3 8 0 

. 1 11 0 

. 7 0 3 to 7 10 0 each 


Discarding by the Railway Board of the Use of Wooden Sleepers in 
favour of Cast Iron or Steel Sleepers. 

233. Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) What were 
the reasons which led the Railway Board to discard the use of wooden 
sleepers in favour of cast iron or steel sleepers? 

(b) Is it a fact that cast iron or steel sleepers had to be bought as the 
Railway Board wished to use up pig iron which they had purchased? 

(o) What were the quantities of pig iron purchased during the last few 
years, and from whom were they purchased? 

(d) What were the terms of such purchaseSy and what were the reasons 
therefor? ; 

(e) How long do Government estimate it will take to use up the pig iron 
already purchased or contracted for? 

(/) What is the extra cost involved in the use of cast iron or steel 
sleepers as against wooden sleepers? 

(g) Is it not the case that cast iron or steel sleepers on main lines cost 
more in maintenance than wooden sleepers? 

(^) Is it not a fact that about 10 per cent, extra ballast has to be used 
for cast iron or steel sleepers as compared with wooden sleepers? If so, 
how much has this extra ballast cost the Railways during the last five 
years, and how much has the extra staff involved cost? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The Railway Board have not discarded the use of 
wooden sleepers in favour of metal. 

(®)> (^) (e). Metal sleepers have always been used on Indian 

railways, and the number used in recent years, as compared with w'ooden 

m 
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Bleepers, has decreh&ea considerably, the Railway BoaM have entered into 
agreemeht with the Indian Iron and Steel Gompany# for the purchase of 
34,000 tons of pig iron between October, 1931, and March, 1986i for Bubse- 
quent conversion into cast iron sleepers. Cast iron sleepers to that extent 
would, it was (jonsidered, be required during that period, and the price at 
which it was. obtained was a favourable price. 

(f) There is no extra cost involved as cast iron sleepers are used where 
they would be — taking all circumstances, such as their longer life, into con- 
sideration — not more costly than wooden sleepers. 

('g) No. 

(h) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative; 
but, as I have already informed the Honourable Member, cast iron sleepeife 
are not used except when they are on the whole more economical than 
wooden sleepers. 

Use op Wrench Mahindra Sleepers on Railways. 

234. Mr. O. Morgan (on behalf of Mr. C. 0. Biswas): (a) Is there a 
cast iron sleeper known as the Wrench Mahindra type in use on the 
Railways ? 

(b) Wns it invented by Mr. Wrench of the Railway Board and Mr. 
Mahindra of the Indian Iron and Steel Company? 

(c) Did the Railway Board buy any pig iron from the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company, and if so, how much and on what terms during the last 
few years? 

(d) Has this Wrench Mahindra Sleeper ever been formally approved 
by the Track Standards Committee? If not, why is it used? 

(e) Do Government derive any financial benefit from, or is any royalty 
paid on, this Wrench Mahindra invention? 

(/) How many Wrench Mahindra Sleepers have been used, and how 
many are on order, by the different Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Yes. 

(b) The originar design was prepared by Messrs. Bum and Company and 
incorporated a feature invented by Messre. Wrench and Mahindra. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to parts fc), (d) 
and (e) of his question No. 285. 

(d) No type of cast iron sleeper has been formally approved by the Track 
Standards Committee. The Wrench Mahindra and several other designs 
have, been offered for trial. 

(c) The sleeper in question is the cheapest of the approved types. No 
-royalty is paid on the Wrench Mahindra invention whfoh was incorpbrted 
only in the original design of which only about 7,600 were ordered. 

(/) From the records available in the Railway ^Board's office appro- 
131,300 of these sleepers have beeii titfed and approximately 
26,500 are on order. 
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285. Hr. O. Korgaa (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) Is it the 
policy of the Bailway Board to continue the use of pig iron, and to reduce 
the purchases of wooden sleepers? 

(b) Are Oovemment aware of the great hardship and distress which is 
being caused by the action of the Bailway Board among those whose only 
livelihood is in sawing and transporting wooden sleepers in Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Assam? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to take any 
steps to re-consider the situation with a view to according relief to those 
engaged in the wooden sleepers trade? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) It is the present policy of the Bailway Board to 
continue the use of metal and wooden sleepers, the number to be^ purchased 
in any year being fixed on their relative prices, the sections of railway for 
which they are required and other considerations, as in the past. 

(b) and (c). Government are aware of the depression in the timber 
market, which depression is not unfortunately lestricted to any one trade, 
industry or locality. The policy of Government has always been to make 
purchases of wood and metal sleepers as circumstances dictate, and they 
are not in present circumstances prepared to give either a practical 
monopoly. 

Bettjbk Royalty paid by Peodtioebs to Provincial Governments on 

Wooden Sleepers. 

236. Mr. G. Morgan (on behalf of Mr, C. C. Biswas) : Will Government 
be pleased to state if the return royalty paid by producers to Provincial 
Governments on wooden sleepers is taken into account when the Railway 
Board are purchasing sleepers? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Boyalties are not taken into account. 

Bboxjmpur Station on the Howrah Btjbdwan Chord op the East Indian 

Railway. 

237. Mr, S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Railway Department be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the following figures for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 with regard to the 
Begumpur station on the Howrah Burdwan Chord of the East Indian 
Railway: 

(i) the total amount of goods and passenger traffic, and 

(ii) the total amount, paid by the East Indian Railway to Messrs. 

'Martin & Company as conipensation for loss of traffic sustained 
by their 7anai station of the Howrah Shearkhala Light 
Railway? 

(b) Is the Honourable Member aware: 

(i) that the last tip Train on the 'Howrah Burdwan Chord had a 
stoppage of nearly ten minutes at the station to take heavy 
consignments of betel leaves for the Up Country; and 

D 2 
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(ii) that the above stoppage has now tieen reduced to only three 
minutes owing to the diversion of the r^eater portion of the 
above traffic By carts oyer the District Board Eoads, causing 
loss of Eailway revenue? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of purchasing 
the Janai Branch of the Howrah Sheakhala Light Eailway of Messrs. 
Martin & Co. to bring more Eailway revenue by improving the Begumpur 
station? 

(d) I.S it a fact that a station is provided with a yucca feeder road, 
raised platforms and an overbridge when its traffic is heavy? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) is in the affirmative, what are the 
reasons for not providing the Begumpur station with the above ? Has it 
got the heaviest traffic on the Howrah Burdwan Chord ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I am making enquiries from the Agent, East Indian * 
Eailway and shall place a reply on the table in due course. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (c) of starred question 

No. 681, and starred question No. 682, asked by Mr. 
Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria on the 6th September, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to staired question No. 713 

asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy, on the 6th September, 1933; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 107 

asked by Eao Bahadur M. C. Eaiah, on the 18th September, 
1933. • 


Amount spent by the C.\lcutta Port Trust on the Purchase op materials 

IN India. 

*681. (c) 6’Aatrman— The Honourable Mr. C. C. Stevens, I. 0. S. 

Secretary^Mr. R. A. Donnithorne. 


Technical Apprentices in the Calcutta Poet Trust Workshops. 

*682. (a) and (6). 


1029- 30 . 

1030- 31 . 

1031- 32 . 

1032- 83 . 


Indians, 

Anglo- Euiopeana, 
udiana. 

Total, 

19 

10 • 

20 

21. 

10 

31 


10 , 

28 

18 

10 . . . ' 

28 
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(c) aw iiot>ce?i)tod tfntil they have p^ed the Boatd of Apprentice- 

ship Training Examination, Hiid they do their technical training simoltaneously with 
their practical training. ^ 

{d) Yes. 

(e) The work of these apprentices is supervised by the foremen under whom thev 
work. Ge^ral supervision is exercised by the Chief Mechanical Engineer and the 
Assistant Chief Mechanical Engineers. ■ 

(/) The information is not available. 

( 9 ) Owing to extensive retrenchment, no fresh men have been recently absorbed 
in the service of the Port Commissioners. In the past suitable apprentices have been 
employed after completing their training. 

{h) No. 


Export op Bengal and Bihar Coal. 

*713. As a result of the inquiries made of the Indian Coal Grading Board, the 
Government of India are informed that during the first six months of this year the 
European-owned collieries shipped 87 per cent, of the exported coal from the Kidder- 
pore Docks and the coals despatched were from* about 50 collieries. 


Liquidation of the Indraprastha Stores, Ltd., Delhi. 

107. The liquidation of the Indraprastha Stores Ltd., Delhi has not yet been 
completed. It is understood that the delay in the completion of the winding up of the 
company is due to the fact that money has yet to be realised from certain persons 
against whom the liquidator has obtained decrees from the civil court. Government 
however cannot press a liquidator of a company in voluntary liquidation to complete 
the winding up within any specified period. 

As pointed out in the statement furnished to Mr. K. Siddheswar Prasad Sinha in 
reply, to his question No. 719 in the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd September, 
1929, it is for the shareholders or the creditors to seek their remedy in a court under 
Section 219 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, if they are not satisfied with the 
liquidator. In such circumstances the couH can appoint another liquidator. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Induetries and Labour) : 

Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (d) of starred question 
No. 959, asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, on the 8th 
November, 1932; 

fli) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 618. 
asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing, on the 5th September, 1933; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 710, 
asked by Mr. K. C, Neogy, on the 6th September, 1933. 


Recruitment op Muslims in the Simla Post Office. 

*969. {d] The results of the promised enquiry have established that there was some 
lack ; of care on the part of the officers concerned in carrying out orders the 
Director-General has decided that they should be given a formal warning to be morp 
f'areful in future. 
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Cost of Production of Publications sold as WaWb PXbbb oH thb 
Transfer of the Central Publication Branch to Ublhi. 

*618. The cost of production of the publications disposed of as waste paper during 
1932-33 was approximately. Bs. 2,42,640. 


Collieries working in Bengal and Bhiar Coal Fields. 

*710. Government have no precise information regarding the extent to which 
collieries are owned by Indians and by Europeans. A considerable number of mines 
are owned by joint stock companies of which the shareholders are probably both 
Indian and European. The total number of collieries which closed down between the 
dates mentioned was 466, i-e., 136 in Bengal and 329 in Bihar and Orissa. Of these 
85 were only closed temporarily. A large majority of these mines were probably 
owned and managed by Indians. 


Mts P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table ; 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 377, 

tkAei by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, on the 1st September, 1983; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 392 

to 394, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, on the 1st Sep- 
tember, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 968, 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog, on the 16th September, 1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 76? 

asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on the 18th September, 1933. 


Post of Office Superintendent, Karachi Division, North Western 

Railway. 


*377. (fl) Mr. Bennett, a permanent Traffic Inspector was selected for the post of 
Office Superintendent by a Selection Committee, comprising of three senior officers 
and was posted to offic’ate as Office Superintendent Karachi. His permanent post of 
Traffic Inspector was held in abeyance for a short time, after which it was revived 
and held by another permanent Traffic Inspector. 

(6) No. The claims of senior Head Clerks recommended as. fit for the post of 
Office Superintendent were considered by the Selection Committee who selected Mr. 
Bennett. 

(c) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The question ol 
Mr. Bennett’s, confirmation as Office Superintendent will only be considered in I urn 
on the occurrence of a permanent vacancy. 

(d) The Agent reports that no racial discrimination was involved in the appoint^ 
ment of Mr. Bennett as Office Superintendent. 

(e) Promotion to the post of office Superintendent is by selection and cannot be 
claimed as a right. Mr. Bennett when sheeted was considered the most suitable man 
for the post and his reversion is not contemplated. 

(/) Selection Committees are convened at headquarters for the selection of Senior 
subordinates for senior posts, but ais complete records of riieb ' subordinates -are available 
hr that office indWidiials -are not "called up for an interview OiT each occasion. No 
departure was made from the usual practice in this case. ■ 
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••• '*'. Bail WAV. ‘ :* 

MQ2. (a) Under the did qrstem of hours of work, no uniform system was in forcB 
and the staff were giTen rest periods which varied in length of time. Under the Hourir 
of Employment Regulations now in force, employees classed as * ‘continuous*^ workers 
are granted during ^h week commencing, on Sunday, a period of rest of not less thaii 
24 consecutive hours. The following railway servants are granted in every calendar 
month, at least one period of rest of not less than 48 consecutive hours or two periods 
of rest of not less than 24 consecutive hours each : 

(i) Artisans and unskilled labour employed on lines under construction and for 

temporary purposes on open lines; 

(ii) Mates, keymen and gangmen employed on the maintenance of permanent 

way. 

Railw&y servants to whom the Hours of Employment Regulations apply are given, as 
far as possible, in every period of 24 hours a minimum rest period of not less than 
eight consecutive hours. 

(6) Yes. 


Night Duty of Assistant Station Masters on certain Branch Lines or 
THE East Indian Railway. 

(tf) The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that the work of Assistant 
Station Masters on branch lines is essentially “intermittent** and that they work on 
a roster which provides weekly a full night* s rest of eight hours. 

(6) Government are satisfied that the hours of duty have been correctly classified 
as essentially ‘intermittent* and they are further informed that only one Goods train 
in either direction is run on branch lines to scheduled timings and that light engines 
are very seldom run. 


Rest for certain Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 

*394. The Agent, East Indian Railway .reports that station masters employed at 
stations where they do not perform train pass'ng duties are classed as essentially 
'intermittent* and that their duties have been fixed in split shifts so as to give them 
a minimum rest of six to eight consecutive hoursi in the course of every twenty four 
hours. The Agent further reports that the work at such stations is nominal. 


Holiday Homes maintained by the North Western Railway at Hill 

Stations. 

*968. (o') and (d). The Railway does not maintain any Holiday Homes; but there 
is one Holiday Home at Simla maintained by the Headquarters Committee of the staff 
Benefit Fund. 

(6) The following general conditions have been laid down by the Committee : 

(i) The Home is open to permanent subordinate employees with not less than 

five years* service whue on leave or holiday ; 

(ii) families of employees are entitled to use the Home when .accompanied by the 

, employe^ hiiuself; 

(ui), visitors.. StTn permitted to. stay in>t.the Home for a. period of fourteen days 
only>; except that this period manV ^.be .extended to one month to those 
proceeding to Simle on medical advice;. 
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.. (iv) a nominal fee pf la^naja. eight per diem per .wita is charged: to..^ch -PCci^tW 
to cover the cost of lighting, etc., 

(v) visitors are required to make their own arrangements for food; 

(vi) beyond the observance of seemly conduct, the general dusting and deaaliness 
of their rooms, and that all lights must bo put out by 10>30 p.m, no other 
conditions are imposed on visitors. 

(c), (e) and (/). The Home is maintained out of the Staff Benefit Fund. 

{g) Eligibility of occupation is regulated by ihe conditions set forth in reply to (h) 
above. Menial staff are not eligible. 

(A) The Home is open to subordinate employees who have not less than five years 
service, while on leave or on holiday, without any limit of pay. 

(i) This is absolutely incorrect. The Home is only open to subordinate employees, 
and no subordinate has the power to fine another subordinate. 

(;) and (at). Arrangements have been made by the Committee of 
Fund to lease additional accommodation in the present building, used for the Holiday 
Home, for next year. No part of the rent is paid by Government. 

(1) No. . ^ 


Discrimination in the Distribution of Quarters on North Western 

Railway. 


76. (fl) Yes. 

(h) Of the Twenty Assistant Controllers employed at Delhi, all but two are living 
in railway quarters of type No, Q-12; Two were offered quarters of the same type 
(Q-12) which were available at More Serai but preferred to live at Pahargunj in Mil- 
way quarters of type No. Q-9/11. 

(c) Does not arise. 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I move. 

“That the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as reported by the Joint 
Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

Before I eome to matters of detail with which I have to deal, I should 
like to tnk(\ the opportunity to express my appreciation of the w'ay in 
which Members of the Legislature liave co-operated with us in the extremely 
heavy task involved in the detailed consideration of this measure and the 
linked measure of the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill. I doubt 
if it is generally realised how heavy that work was. We had two Bills 
to consider which together now contain 100 clauses and five Schedules, and 
many of those clauses are in themselves practically of the substance of an 
important Bill. Dividing tlienj Into sub-clauses of major importance, 
there were no less than 26o sub-clauses to consider. Everyone of these 
has received careful, and, I think, I may say, in some cases, meticulous,, 
consideration. In addition to this, we devoted a full week to discussions 
with selected exports and we went carefully over all the important 
questions such as the relations between the Reserve Bank and the 
scheduled banks, the nature of the business to be done by the Bank, the 
investments of the reserves and the relations with the Imperial Bank. We 
also had a full discussion with representatives of co-operative banks and 
^th the representative chosen bv the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
ti^ indigenous bankers. I think I may say that the repre’se'ritative experts 
whom we saw felt that they had the fullest possible OppOrttfmty of putting 
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befell us the practical poiiiitfi whieh they had iu * their mm^ I may 
inform the Hous^ that I have received letters from hniany of them since 
our meetings saying that, although they had originally thought that the 
procedure which we proposed would network satisfactorily, nevertheless, 
having attended our meetings and having been given these opportunities, 
they were fully satisfied that the way in which we worked was 
the best way for dealing with these matters. In addition to 
the banking experts, we had the^ advantage of conferring with 
Mr. A. D. Shroff of Bombay who gave us valuable views, not only 
on the technical matters which we discussed with the others, but also 
from the point of view of the stock-exchange and the investing public. As 
a result of this, I think; it may be claimed that a very valuable piece of 
work has been done. On a great mass of what I may call, the practical 
business machinery involved in setting up a central bank iii India, we have 
carefully checked and in many respects modified and re-arranged the plan 
contained in the original Bill. As a result, we have produced what I 
believe to be a much better plan. Now, my object in referring to all this 
is not to indulge in flatterv of the Committee and still less in complacent 
self-congratulation, but rather to emphasise that a very valuable piece of 
work has been done through the instrument of the Indian Legislature and 
to express a hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned. 

Now, let me turn to the’ report. The main report is a very substantial 
document and the minutes of dissent cover alniost exactly the same, I am 
glad to say not more, printed space. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): They are equally 
substantial. 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: When I received them, I was 
reminded by my Honourable friend and colleague, the Law Member, of 
an old Bengali proverb “the stone is larger than the fruit**. But fortu- 
nately in this case the minutes of dissent are not all unfruitful and they 
do not represent one large stone, but a number of small ones which can 
perhaps be more easily disposed of. As I have little doubt that all 
Honourable Members will by now have carefully studied the reports, 1 
need not perhaps go through them in detail, and I will confine myself 
to commenting on the more important features. In doing this, it is desir- 
able to follow some sort of order. Most of tlip general or political issues 
arise in the first part of the Bill, in clauses 1 — 16. Then, as a separate 
class* one must consider what I call the business clauses of the Bill, the 
chief of which are clauses 17 and 18, 3B and 42, and lastly, there are a 
number of other important points on other clauses I propose to deal with 
those three classes in the order in which 1 have just stated. I will first 
touch on the issues raised in the first 16 clauses and do that as lightly as 
possible, because they are very fully, explained in the report. In the 
first place, there are some very important issues which can be discussed 
in connection with clause 4. Under this clause, the Committee took the 
opportunity to assert, with the full sympathy, T must say, of the Govern- 
ment members, a principle of the highest importance affecting the treatr 
ment of Indian nationals by the Dominion Governments and to lay down 
that full equality of treatment in this matter shall not be accorded to 
nationals of Dominions which discriminate in any way against Indians. 
A further point arose in the same clause, namely, that it should be pro- 
vided in the Statute Ahat at least 75- per cent, of the shares must at all 
times heihe^. by na^tipral bom Indians, and I might conveniently link up 
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what I have to say On tjiat question’with'the simflar question whieh arises 
as to the proportion of Indians among the Directors and among the Chief 
Executive OiScers which arise under clauses 8 and 16. On these points^ 
I want to emphasise at the outset that there is no difference of opinion, 
between us on the Government side and any member of the Gommittea 
as to what will an4 should be the practical result to be obtained. It is* 
merely a question of what is right *and necessary to insist upon by actual 
Statutory provisions.. 


Take the question of shareholding first. Wq on this side have not the 
smallest doubt that in practice considerably more than 75 per cent, of 
the shares will actually be held by natural born Indians and we would 
go so far as to say that we think it right that that should be so. But 
we must take our stand on the posi.tion, that, so far s,s the ^^atutory pro- 
visions are concerned, no distinction can be drawn in this matter between 
Indian born subjects of His Majesty and United Kingdom,— not Dominion— 
British subjects, resident in India. That is an essential constitutional, 
principle and the parallels quoted from other central bank Statutes do 
not apply in the present case, because, in this case, we must regard the 
United Kingdom British subjects resident in India as equivalent to Indian 
nationals. Now, on the practical side, if Honourable Members wdll only 
consider how the shares are to be allotted and how the voting rights are 
to be limited, I feel certain that they will be satisfied that there is not 
the slightest chance of an undue preponderance being acquired by British 
residents in India. In the first place, the shares are to be kept on different 
registers which will assure an even distribution throughout India. In the 
second place, the allotment is to be made so that in the first place to 
every applicant for five shares or more will be distributed five shares. 
That moans there will be the maximum distribution of voting rights. After 
that has been done, of the shares that remain, half will be ear-marked for 
allotment to those who have applied for less than five shares and after 
they have been satisfied out of that half, the remainder will go to those 
who have applied for more than five shares, and, as regards the allocation 
among those people, it is laid dovm that they must be allocated in such a 


manner as to secure the widest possible distribution, which means that 
each applicant on the smaller steps must be filled up before a man on the 
higher steps can get any further shares. We are quite certain that this 
will mean that Indians must get practically the whole r>f the sliares at the 
outset, and we believe further — and we are confirmed in this belief by many 
of those who appeared before us, including Mr. Shroff,— we believe that 
the vast majority of these shares will be firmly held and will not come on 
the market again. But, apart from that, . there are other safeguarding 
factors. In the first place, however many shares any single individual 
acquires, he cannot get more than ten votes. Therefore, that provision 
alone will prevent a few rich British residents from obtaining, a prepon- 
^rating influence. Secondly, another point I want to mention is this — 
that these shares will in fact be much less attractive as an investment 
for British residents here in India, because, when a British resident retires 
from India, he will automatically cease to be entitled to exercise a vote 
or to draw a dividend on his shares. Therefore, on retirement, he will 
be forced to sell his shares and take his chance of the market price at the 

against by some of the British bankers 
an essefitial principle 

be retained. T am in fact convinced th'At liidiabs b% able to secure 
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for themselves all that they desire in this mat^i: tbat^ to on 

any Statutoiv provisioais to be regarded rather as a si^ of weakness than 
of strength worn those who support Indian natiohal aspirations, among 
whom we include ourselves. Before I leave this point, I would like to 
remind Honourable Members of one practical illustration which bears out 
all that I have said. It is »v fact now that a very substantial majority 
of shares in the Imperial Bank has actually ‘ passed into Indian hands. 
Mr. Shroff, who is very well acquainted '^dth these matters, gave us an 
estimate that ajt least 65 per cent, of the shares of the Imperial Bank 
were now held by Indians. Now, if Honourable Members will realise that 
the Imperial Bank represents the successor of the three Presidency Banks 
which were originally essentially Europ^n institutions and that, for a long 
time, the Imperial Bank must be expected to carry on the traditions of 
those institutions, it is a very remarkable thing that already something 
like 65 per cent, of the shares have passed into Indian hands. If that is 
the position as regards a bank which was started at the beginning of the 
19th century, I think Honourable Members may rest assured that there is 
no substance in their fears as regards a bank which is to be started now 
in the new conditions in the mid^e of the 20th century. 

Then, I come to the points about proportions of Indian Directors. 
Members of the Committee wished to have two assurances; first, that out 
of the three principal executive officers, the Governor and the two Deputy 
Governors, one at least should, from the very beginning, be an Indian; 
and, secondly, that in nominating the first Directors of tho Board under 
clause 15, the Governor General in Council should be bound to nominate 
a percentage of 75 per cent, of the voting Directors. On these points also, 
if there is any difference of view between us, it is not as regards the result 
that ought to be attained, but as to whether there should be a positive 
Statutory provision covering it. The latter, as I have already pointed out, 
raises great constitutional difficulties, but on these points I was able to 
give the Committee assurances, which I am only too glad to repeat now in 
the greater publicity ot a debate in this House, which were considered 
satisfactory by the Committee. The first assurance is that in making 
appointments to the three posts of the Governor and the two Deputy 
Governors, the Governor General in Council accepts the position that at 
least one shall be a qualified Indian, and the second is that in nominating 
the first Directors the Governor General in Council will exercise his powers 
so as to ensure the proper representation of Indians. And I may add that 
on that point we are left in no doubt that Honourable Members opposite 
would consider that a proportion of 75 per cent, of the voting Directors 
alone represents a proper proportion of Indians. I think, therefore, that 
Honourable Members may safely trust the Governor General in Council 
on this matter, and in this connection I would remind them that, in the 
case of the power to nominate four Directors to the Board of the Imperial 
Bank, there has not been a single instance of a nomination being made of 
any but an Indian Director. It is in fact by virtue of that power that a 
substantial majority of Indian Directors has been at all times secured on 
the Board of the Imperial Bank. 

Now, after this digression on rather wider issues, I must return again 
to clause 4 Mid point out that we made important changes there both as 
regards the distoibution of shares among the various registers and by 
reducing, the, den^rain^tipn of sha^ frpm Rs. 500 to Bs* 100 and the 
mti^ung yojbing.jqpiaUfipatiQn; fropn Rs. 
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I will now turn to clause 6 where we have made a very important 
change giving the Directors unfettered discretion, without the apprOTal 
of the Governor General in Council being required, to establish a London 
office Although we did not wish to commit the Bank at all times to 
maintain a London office— to make it obligatory to ^ so,— we felt, I 
must say, that at any rate at the outset it was practically certain that 
the !Bfink would wish to have a London office, and, therefore, we agreed 
that this should be left entirely to the discretion of the Directors. 


Then, coining back, again, to clause 8, on which I have already said 
something, I have something further to say there, because it is in connec- 
tion with this clause that one of the only two differences of opinion has 
occurred between Government members and the majority of the Committee; 
that is to say, as regards the limitations which are to be imposed by Statute 
on the qualifications of the Governor. In this case, as in the others, we 
are so entirely in agreement with the spirit underlying the recommenda- 
tions of the majority that I greatly regret that there should have been any 
difference between us as to what should be stated in the Statute. I still 
hope that some means may be found for reconciling our views on this 
matter, views w'hich are clearly expressed in the Committee’s report and 
in our own dissenting minute on that point. 

Then, turning to clause 9, we have made important changes there and 
have introduced a carefully thought out scheme for giving facilities to the 
shareholders to play their proper role in the election of Directors. 

In clause 11, we have made another very important change to ensure 
the proper independence of the nominated Directors. There are a great 
many other important points in those earlier clauses, but I propose to 
leave Honourable Members to read about them in the report, and I will 
now turn to what I have called the business clauses. 

Coming to clause 17 and the other connected clauses, I should like to 
say soinething about the general business of the Bank. It is in this 
connection, as I have already said, that I feel that the Committee has 
done the most important work. A central bank has to perform duties 
which are as intricate as they are vital to the?, well-being of the country. 
It must be in a position to control, in some measure, the conduct of every 
bank in the jiubJic interest, find it must be given powers sufficient to 
ensure that control. Yet it cannot do all the work for them. The 
commercial banks have a part to play in the economic structure which no 
central bank, charged with its special responsibilities for Government 
funds and controlling the note issue, can take over from them. So we are 
faced with j;he problem of creating a new institution which can control 
without competing ; and tlie close investigation given to this by the 
Committee assisted by the expert witnesses has led to some very material 
modifications in clauses 17 and 18, designed on the one hand to equip 
the Keserve Bank to exercise more adequately that control and,' on the 
other hand, designed to meet the apprehensions of the commeroiai banks 
that the Reserve Bank might compete with them in their normal com- 
mercial functions. Now, as regards the latter point, in certain cases, — 
want to give one example, in the case of sub-clause (9) of clause 
Suggested any ^atutory change in the powers of the 
stated our views as to -the ;spjjrii>in ?whioh 
the Bank should exercise those powers, and we hope that the Legislature, 
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by approving our report, will give an authority iio tl^eee recommendationB 
which will in effect ensure that they are observed in future" by those respon- 
sible for the direction of the Bank. In other cases, as in clause 18 which 
gives the Bank power to go outside its normal sphere of business on special 
occasions, we have altered the wording so as to meet the apprehensions 
expressed by the commercial banks aild to ensure that the exercise of 
these special powers shall not become part of the normal business of the 
Bank. These clauses 17 and 18 deal with the banking department and 
help to regulate the Bank’s position as the bankers' bank and the controller 
of credit. Closely connected with them, one must consider clause 42 which 
deals with the relations between the Reserve Bank and the scheduled 
banks, the scheduled banks including, of course, all the banks of major 
importance in the country. The consideration of this clause, clause 42) 
has been one of the chief bits of the Committee's, work. I do not propose 
to go into all the details which are fully explained in our report ; but there 
are two principal points that I want to discuss. The first is the provision 
for compulsory deposits, and on this we had a very full discussion both 
with the bankers* representatives and among ourselves. On that particular 
matter conflicting views, some of which still find expression in one of the 
minutes of dissent, were held at one time in the Committee ; but, .in spite 
of these conflicting views, I think we may say that we attained a. very 
wide measure of agreement as regards the final plan, which agreement 
included the support of all the banking experts who came before us. In 
fact the final proposal which has been adopted was based on an unanimous 
agreement reached by them in private discussion among themselves. On 
this question of compulsory deposits, T think it must be obvious to any one 
who considers the functions of a central baiik that it must, if it is to 
perform those functions, hold substantial balances oh behalf of the ordinary 
banks. To a certain extent that is elementary : the central bank is a 
bankers' bank and, as such, it must hold the balances of its clients. But. 
beyond that, it must, on the one hand, hove some power to control the 
other banks, and, on the other hand, it must hold a pool of resources with 
which it can help those banks in case of emergency. Now,- if the scheduled 
banks can claim those facilities and if, although they make those claims, 
ihey do not in practice keep adequate minimum deposits with the Reserve 
Rank, then the fear which must arise is that the improvement in the 
machinery involved in setting up a Reserve Bank may not lead to the 
orderly development of banking in India, but to a tendency to exploit those 
advantages by running on too fine a margin and relying on the reserve 
institution, not merely in emergencies, b\it as part of the ordinary daily 
position and relying on their power , of recourse, to the central bank .iii 
substitution for the banks holding adequate capital on their own account. 

I have indeed been somewhat astonished to find that there is in some 
quarters the belief that the Reserve Bank will be able to conjure money 
out of nothing : it was even said to lis in our discussions that there was nc 
need for the banks to co-operate in finding the resources from which the 
Reserve Bank could provide assistance as and when required, because it 
could itself make all the money that was wanted. Such expectations-i- 

j ^ Honourable Members really recognise this — could only 

lead to disaster. Indeed, I do not think that any serious thinker on this 
subject can dispute that it is essential that the scheduled banks should 

the Reserve Bank, and the only questiopfi 
TOieh are rdtflly arguable are, first,' whether those deposits should be made 
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compulsory by Statute, and. Becotodly, wbftt thte ■ bf those ^deposits 
should be. l^fow, on the first point as to whether there should be Statutory 
compulsion in this matter, it is, of course, well known that in those 
countries -where central banks have ^own up as a result of a long penod 
of evolution, it is found possible to rely on the practice which has beien 
established and the authority which the central bank of the country is able 
to exert for achieving the object without any Statutory compulsion. But 
the case is quite different in a country like India where we have to create 
this central bank de novo, and we are merely following the precedent of 
other countries which have recently established Central banks and Super- 
imposed them on a well developed banking system, in making some 
'minimum deposit by the scheduled banks compulsory. On the question 
as to what should be the size of the deposits, there, of course, is a good 
deal to be said on both sides, and we fully recognise the force of those who 
‘Criticise provisions which they regard as excessive; for, if they arc excessive, 
they can be criticised on two grounds: first, that they would unduly cripple 
the ordinary banks of the country, and, secondly, that they would 
embarrass the Reserve Bank by placing it in possession of funds which it 
might not be able effectively to use. Therefore, we had no rigid ideas as 
to the percentages which we had laid down and, it is on this point, that 
the banking experts who came before us helped us most, because, as I 
have said, after discussion among themselves, they put forward a un- 
animously agreed compromise, namely, to reduce the original percentages 
from 7^ and respectively to five per cent, and two per cent. That 
compromise we in the Committee were quite ready to accept, and we 
thought that on this basis it would be reasonable to start the whole system. 

“Now, the second point arising out of clause 42 to which I wish especially 
to refer is the question as to how provision should be made for the extension 
of the Reserve Bank facilities to indigenous bankers, shroffs, etc., and to 
the whole field of rural credit. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance that the indigenous banker plays in the whole of the banking 
and credit machinery of India. I think it would be no exaggeration to say 
that his part of the organisation represents, if anything, more than 
90 per cent, of the whole; and it is unfortunately true that the links 
between the whole of this system and the modern banking system of India, 
in spite of the development of rural co-operative societies and in spite of 
the opening of one hundred new branches by the Imperial Bank of India, 
are still rudimentary and incomplete. I want to make it quite clear that we 
recognise that until the vast portion of India’s banking and credit 
machinery, which is represented by the indigenous bankers, is put into gear 
with the relatively small machine of the modernised money market, with 
the Reserve Bank as its central control, it will be impossible for the 
Reserve Bank to exercise that full control of currency and credit of India 
which is understood as the function of a central bank in western countries; 
and it will be equally impossible for the masses of the people who populate 
the countryside of India to get the full benefits of credit and banking facili- 
ties on reasonable terms which a well organised system of banking ought to 
give. That, I believe, is one of the greatest problems of the future for 
India, and it is a problem which I at any rate personally feel must be 
thought, of, not in terms of displacing the vast masses of indigenous bankers 
throughout the country, but of making the fullest use of them by adapting 

1 *^ modMH bahking system 

and the central bank; but, unfortunately, it is a problem which we ooul4 
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not possibly tackle in connection with this Bill. We could not tackle it 
in the aense of proposing .any definite,! solution. I Would remind Honour- 
able Members that it was a problem that was very carefully investigated 
by the Banking Inquiry Committees, and yet they were unable to make 
any definite proposals on which action could at once be taken, but we felt 
that, although we could not tackle the problem immediately in the Bill, 
we certainly ought to do something about it, and we have taken what we 
believe to be the best step towards tackling it. We have proposed in a 
very important new clause, which is numbered 54 in the Bill, that the 
banks shall be put under a Statutory obligation to report in the shortest 
possible time, and, at any rate, within three years, on this whole problem 
and to make proposals for legislation. It has to report under two heads 
in this connection ; first, as to the extension of the provisions of the Act to 
indigenous bankers, and, secondly, as to the establishment of a rural credit 
department of the Bank or the creation of other machinery for effecting a 
closer connection between agricultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. I regard this as one of the most important contributions which the 
Committee has made on this matter. It may seem that it is rather halting 
progress, but I am convinced that this is the right way to tackle the 
problem, and that this is one of the strongest reasons for getting the 
Reserve Bank set up as quickly as possible, because I thought that this is 
the sort of problem which the iBank can tackle, of course with the full co- 
operation of Government better than Government alone. In tackling the 
problem, it will find available for it all the extremely valuable material 
contained in the Reports of the Central and Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committees, and I hope that in this way w'^e shall be able to reap some 
fruits of those Reports. 

I want to mention in connection with this general idea two other 
special points, the question of land mortgage banks and the lelations 
between the Reserve Bank and co-operative societies. As to land mortgage 
banks, I regard their establishment also as a problem which forms part of 
the general rural credit problem. It needs urgent consideration and the 
Reserve Bank organization will provide a most valuable instrument for its 
consideration. 

Then, as regards co-operative banks, we considered on the Committee 
whether they sh6uld for all purposes be included with the scheduled banks, 
but although that particular idea received the personal support of one 
prominent Indian representative of co-operative banks who came before us, 
we considered ourselves hardly justified in taking this step at once and 
have contented ourselves with providing that co-operative banks should 
receive the same privileges and furnish the same returns as the scheduled 
banks. We recognised, however, that this first step might in future be 
carried further with advantage to all concerned, and that it is a matter 
which can be covered by the Bank’s Report. 

Then, I turn to another important clause which we considered as part 
of the business clauses with the bankers, namely, clause 33, which deals 
with the form of investment for the currency reserves. Here I would like 
to refer to one important recommendation wUch is embodied in this clause 
Bud elsewhere consequentially in the Bill, namely, that so far as sterling 
securities are concerned, tliese jdiould be limited to sterling securities of 
the British Government, and that the Bank should not hold either the 
currency or the securities of other countries which are on a sterling 
standard. In. these tinies of gfeat uncertaiirty, this .seemed to us, after 
careful consideration, to he tho right course waA a aomid provieion. 
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!hen, of course, there is another difficult and important question 
which falls under the head of business arrangements, that is the relation- 
ship of the Beserve Bank with the Imperial Bank. Many of the points 
in this connection came before us in connection with the Imperial Bank 
of India (Amendment) Bill, of which 1 shall have to make a motion later, 
but, in addition, of course, we had to discuss it very fully in connection 
with the clause in this Bill, original clause 43, and the third Schedule. 
Here I think I need say very little, because our views and the reasons on 
which we came to them are very fully stated in the report. I may say 
that one is faced in this matter with the difficulty that, on the one hand» 
if the Imperial Bank is to perform the intricate and very responsible work 
which it has to perform and will have to perform for the Bank, it must 
employ staff with special qualifications and experience, and these can 
really only suitably be engaged under terms of an agreement. On the other 
hand, there was, I fully recognise it, and indeed share it to a great extent, 
a widespread feeling that, if the term of the agreement was too long, tho 
conditions might be found to be operating inequitably for one or the other 
party long before its conclusion. We, therefore, made proposals for 
shortening the term of the agreement as originally proposed, and, at the 
same time, providing for a revision of the actual terms at the end of ten 
years and, thereafter, at the end of every five years if the agreement goes 
on. That finishes, I think, all I need say about what I call purely business 
clauses. 

Turning from them, I shall deal with some of the more important 
matters which I have not mentioned. I would invite particular attention 
to the alterations which we have made in clause 30 which provide for 
dealing with the unfortunate possible contingency of the Bank failing to 
fulfil its obligations where we i^ropose what we consider to be a much more 
satisfactory plan than was contained in the original Bill. 

Then, I might go on to clause 36, because that raises a question the 
implications of which are of very far reaching significance, namely the 
question of how the silver holdings of Government are to be dealt with. 
It is, of course, a question which rather concerns the future policy of the 
•Government than the policy of the Beserve Bank, because, according to 
the proposals in the Bill, the Bank will have no responsibility for the silver 
currency and will not be concerned with buying or selling silver, but, as 
this whole question arises as a result of proposals made in the Bill, we 
think it right that these results should be fully considered by the Legis- 
lature. The actual position now will be that, supposing the Bank were 
to be started tomorrow, the Bank would take over 50 crores of silver rupees 
and Government would retain the balance which at present is about 54 
crores, and we have, to consider what should be the policy for handling 
that balance and how, if any of it is disposed of, the proceeds should ble 
accounted for. We have prepared a very carefully thought out scheme 
on that subject which we have submitted to the Committee in a memo- 
randum which is attached to their Beport, but the Committee — and it was 
no fault of theirs — ^had no time to give proper consideration to this memo- 
randum and, therefore, merely attached it to the report for consideration 
by the Legislature. We, on the Government side, are very anxious that 
the Legislature should take this memorandum into account and express its 
views upon it. . r . 

Ihen, I come to clause 37 in connection with which arises the, seoonid 
of the points on which Government members have found it necessary to 
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express dissent from the Committee’s report. . Jn this case, as in the 
other to whi6h I have already referred, there is again no real difference of 

opinion between us and the Committee as to the practical policy to be 

pursued in any circumstances such as cannot at present be foreseen. It 

is again only a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of imposing by 

Statute an absolute obligation on the Bank which will be binding on them 
in all circumstances. 

Then, the next point I have to mention is in clause 39 where we have 
made a very significant change. Here, in deference to the advice of the 
bankers and on the unanimous view of the Committee, we have felt it 
right to retain for the Bank notes which will be issued by the Bank in the 
future the same unlimited convertibility into silver rupees which is a privi- 
lege now enjoyed by treasury notes. Theoretically there was a good deal 
to be said for taking this occasion to change a practice which is inconsistent 
with modern conceptions about bank notes, but we have recognised that 
special conditions prevail in India, and practical considerations outweigh 
these theoretical arguments. 

Then, I come next to clauses 40 and 41, the exchange clauses. As to 
these, I must again repeat that we take our stand on the London Com- 
mittee’s Beport from which the relevant passage is quoted in full in the 
Committee’s report. The two sentences from this which I wish specially to 
emphasise — and I will not take the time of the House by reading the whole 
p«nss?age — the two sentences which I wish especially to emphasise are these * 

“On this basis the exchange obligations incorporated in the Bill must necessarily 
bo in accord with the rupee-sterling ratio existing at the. time when the BUI U intro, 
ftuced.'* ' 

I want to empliasise those words particularly, because that recom- 
mendation was unanimously made and approved of by all the Indian 
members on tJiat Committee. That is what we have done in the Bill. 
I’he second sentence is : 

“The ratio provisions in the Bill are designed to make it clear that there will not 
he any change in the . de facto situation by the mere coming into operation of the 
Reserve Bank Act,” 

Now, this is a clear and logical attitude, and I must emphasise what 
T have said before, that this is a Bill to create the machinery of a central 
bank for India, and not a Bill to deal with the ratio. The ratio clauses 
are merely incidental. They indicate the present position on which the 
machinery of the Bank is to be super-imposed. 1 must state quite clearly 
that wc cannot regard the ratio issue as arising on this measure. 
If we had thought that our introduction of this measure was to be made 
an occasion for attempting to revise the present position, we should never 
have introduced the Bill at all. The . particular question which we have 
to put to the Legislature is whether .they want a Beserve Bank, and not 
whether they w-apt the present ratio. We do not seek to get any new con- 
firmation of that ratio from the Legislature. That already has Statutory 
force, and we do, not seek or need .to strengthen it. 

The next point that I have to mention concerns the arrangements for 
the appropriation of the profits of the Bank, and that is covered by clause 
44 of the original Bill and the Fourth Schedule. I might remind Honour- 
able Members that the ori^nal plan provided for building up a reserve 
fiind in a way “which would Have involved , the absorption of a very subs- 
tanti&r portion of the Issue Department’s profits in the early years until 
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the reserve fund had been built up to five crores. Now, the profits, of th^/ 
Issue Department i*epresent the currency profits which have hitUertO' 
fomied an important item in the Central Government's budgetary revenue;. 
These receipts, under a different name, will continue to accrue to tljue 
Government budget in the future. They will come in in the shape of .a 
share in the profits of llie Sank, for, as Honourable Members will appre- 
ciate, subject to paying a dividend to the shareholders which cannot exceed 
a maximum of Its. 30 lakhs per annum, the whole of the profits of the- 
Ihink will accrue to the Government. But if, in the early years of the 
Hank, a substantial portion of these profits lias to be diverted to the- 
i)uilding u]) of a reserve — and it might quite well amount to a diversion 
of to tivo crores of Government's ordinary revenue — the result would 
be a very considerable budgetary embarrassment to Government whiph 
would come just at a time, namely in the first years of the new Constitu- 
tion, when such an embarrassment was particularly undesirable. This 
result seemed to us to be not only unreasonable, but likely to have 
reactions wJiich might themselves defeat the very object of the whole* 
plan. We, therefore, devised a plan which seems to us not only to be 
financially justifiable, but also a plan which will put the Bank into a mucle 
more satisfactory position. We propose in fact that Government shall,, 
from the very outset, transfer to the Bank over and above the rupee 
securities required to provide backing for the note issue a further bloc of 
five crores of Government securities probably in the form of treasury bills. 
Now, that transaction will not embarrass "the Government in any way. 
The securities can be created; Government will, of course, odd that 
amount to the public debt and will be responsible for the interest on that 
sum. But, on the other hand, it must be remembei^ed that interest on 
that sum will accrue to the Bfank and, therefore, indirectly will come- 
back to the Government’s pockets. This course appears to h(^ the more 
justifiable when one considers w^hat the main object is for which this 
reserve fund is required. It is required mainly to provide a fund whiclv 
can be drawn upon to make up any depreciation which may accrue in the 
market value of the Government securities held by the Ba-nk. Honourable 
Members will appreciate tJiat the reserves must exactly cover the nominal 
finiount of the i^ote issue and those reserves must be kept i^ip from day to 
day at their full market value. Jf. on the 50 or 60 crores of Government 
seouritic.s wiiicb the Bank mnv hojd in its reserves, there is a depreciation 
of, say, one per cent, then at once tlie Bank w^ould have to set aside 50 
lakhs, from its reserves so ns to keep the figure up to 
right level. T'or that purpose it should have a reserve fund, and indeed 
it should have that fund from the very beginning, and our proposal will 
ensure that it is a fund of that kind available from the beginning. The 
result is that allocations to reserve fund will not be made from the profits 
of the Bank, and, therefore, will not embarrass the budgetary position of 
the Government except in so far as allocations are necessary from year to 
year to keep the fund up to its original amount of five crores. The 
1 p M, Provisions for giving effect to that arrangement are contained 
in the new chuiso 46 and clause 47, which represents the original 
clause 44. * , 

Then, tliere is another important point to which I must just refer. 
That is the new* clause 48 which clears up the .position as regards the Bank 
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liability to Indian inoome-tax. As regards British i^coa^-tax on invest- 
uients ill British securities, including, of course, sterling bills, I am glad 
to be ^bb to state that tlie British Government have agreed to exempt 
the income of the Issue Department of the Baplc in England from liability 
to British income-tax. At present, of course, when profits accrue to 
Government from the investment of funds held in the paper currency 
reserve or the gold standard reserve in British securities, we are not. 
liable to income-tax, because they are regarded as receipts of the Govern- 
ment, but wlieii those receipts become the receipts of a bank, which is a 
private institution as opposed to the Government, there might be some 
question of liability to income-tax; but I am glad to slay that that ques-- 
tion has now been disposed of and, as regards the provisions for Indian 
income-tax, we have thought it right to provide that the Bank as such 
should not be liable to income-tax, but that the shareholders, who receive 
dividends from the Bank, should, of course, be liable to tax just as holders 
of Government securities are liable. 


Then, I have only one more point to mention. T come last^ 
and appropriately last, to the provisions to apply in the case of 
the liquidation of the Bank, an event which T hope it is not necessary 
seriouBly to contemplate. The^e provisions are contained in what was 
formerly clause 51 and is now numbered 56 We link this up with cla\ise 
.‘10, to which I have already referred, and we have added an important 
proviso according to which the amount which the shareholders can get 
on liquidation of the Banji should not be unduly large in the event of an 
early liquidation of, the Bank. We propose in fact that the premium to 
be received from the shareholders on liquidation shall not be more 
than one per cent, for every year for which the Bank has beep in operation, 
with a maximum of 25 per cent. So, if the Bank were liquidated at the 
end of 15 years, the shareholders could not get more than Rs. 115 for 
every Bs. iOO that has been put in. This seems to us to be a fair provi- 
sion, and it is a provision which becomes all the more necessary if the 
proposal to which I have just referred of starting off the Bank with a 
reserve fund of five crores presentied to us is adopted. 

Sir, I am afraid, I have taken a great deaj of the time of the House 
in describing these new features introduced on the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee and, even so, I have only mentioned a few of them. I 
have, however, done so with a deliberate purpose, the purpose of 
emphasising the importance of the work that has been done and the signi- 
ficance of this measure. I believe that it is now a well balanced measure, 
carefully designed, taking advantage of the latest experience of other 
countries and taking into account the special conditions of India. Work- 
ing on this measure has made me realise, in a way which T must confess 
that I have never done before, how important it is to set up in India 
niachinery for performing all these functions, how important it is that the 
control of currency and credit in India should be put under a single 
directing body and that that body should not be the Government with 
their necessary ri^dity and detachment from the business world, but a 
business organisation in touch with the main business centres, and eom- 
naanding the confidence, as I hope it will, of the entire business community 
of India. In this spirit, I commend this measure to the House. Let them 
deal fairly with it and with a* broad outlook. 

E 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as reported by the Joint 
Committee, be taken into consideration.** 

The Ass('mb!y then adjourned lor Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Asseinblv le- assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The HononraMe Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sit Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
pro])oses to ask Mr- Tl. Sitarjimaraui to move the amendment that stands 
in liis name. It is understood that Mr. K. C. Neogy and his friends do 
not desire <o move tlie ameudmerils tliat are tabled in their names. 
-After Mr. Kajii moves his amendment, the discussion will be thrown 
open both on the original motion and on the amendment. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
liural): Sir, J beg to move: 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Joint Committee, be recommitted to the Jbint 
Committee for the purpose of making adequate provisions in the Bill to serve rural 
credit on the analogy of the Australian Central Bank.” 


Sir, th’s is the second time the report of a Joint Committee of both 
the Houses of the Central Legislature to constitute a Pieserve Bank for 
India lias come up before this House. In welcoming that report, Sir, 
our hidings aic; not very different from those, of a father on the return 
of his prodigal son. Sir, this morning Sir George Schuster advised us to 
take a very broad view of this matter. Well, I for one promise that I do 
want to take a verv broad view of this matter, in . respect of which I 
share the general, interest which everyone in this House taj^es in a 
measure of this kind designed to constitute -a Pcserve Bank for India, 
and, T feel, T liave, in common Avith those wcll-Avishcrs of the, country, 
pai'tieularly of the masses of this country, a special responsibilitv. It is 
not only Governors and Governors General who can be said to have special 
responsibilities; we in our humbler capacities also have our special respon- 
sibility, a responsibility for safeguarding and promoting the w^elfare of 
the inasscs of tliis country. In the discharge of that duty, T desire to 
examine these proposals in the final form in which the Joint Committee 
liavc recommended them and see how they are framed so as to 
be really useful to the country as a whole and to render 
satisfaction to Avhat I consider to be the most predominant 
'‘hum for consideration, namely, the services Avhich a Reserve Bank 
can vender to what may be called agricultural finance”. Sir, this 
morning the HoiivUirable the Finance Member was pleased to state that that 
was an asi)ect which did require some consideration. He has given the 
reasons whv it eoiild not be done now. Though I share with him his regret 
of I regret I cannot share the same view 

nrmf him to postpone the consideration of this 

rh.Trnrfr.r"';r ^ regard to the agricultural 

inari!cdaie 'n?tmrorl notwithstanding the 

is nevertheless I conaider j**® cla'ni of the masses for service 

’ predominant claim for our consideration- 
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It is from that standpoint that I have tried to study the usefulness pi this 
measure, and it is from that standpoint that I propose to examine it. 

Sir, from the moment the London Committee was constituted down to 
the present time, the measure is treated as though it was the concern 
of bankers and of businessmen and of them alone. Sir, one of the 
functions of that Bank, no doubt a primary function of that Bank as a 
bankers' bank, is over-emphasized, while other functions are either neglect- 
ed or relogntccl to tlie backgro'.md. Our conception, Sir, of a Reserve 
Bank, on the other hand, is much wider than that. While the function 
of a bankers* bank is a very important function, there are other functions 
which aie equally if not more important. I am not forgetting even for a 
moment the w(*ighty words which were uttered this morning by Sir 
George Schuster. On the other hand, 1 feel happy, because they have 
given rno, in the vi(i\v I have taken, that strength which T very much 
appreciate. But if this Bank is to he, as it is now proposed to be consti- 
tuted, viewed purely from the point of view of a bankers' bank, it will 
certainly be a merely glorified Imperial Bank and its usefulness will be 
no more than that Bank. Sir, everything that is now said of this Bank 
as a bankers' bank was also said of the Imperial Bank when it was first 
( onstitiited. In the Despatch of the Goveniment of India, they said, they 
liad very grt^at cxi)ectations of the rok) which the Imperial Bank would 
play on that occasion as a bankers’ bank. In that Despatch the Govem- 
iiic-nt of India ( xpocted a great deal from the Imperial Bank. They expect- 
ed that it would mobilize the capital of India and they said that it could 
not be expected that the number of banks in up-country districts could be 
largely in(‘.roased and placed on a satisfactory footing unless thei'e was a 
powerful bank to which a sound institution could turn in times of trouble and 
to which it could look for guidance on its general financial policy and they 
anticipated that it would serve as a bankers’ bank more cffectiveiv than the 
old Presidency Ranks and they hoped that the Imperial Bank would form a 
solid baekpund, necessary for the healthy development- of the various 
lorms c f banking— agricultural, industrial, and ordinary joint-stock etc 
Of which this country is so much in need. Through the multiplication 
of Its branches, and with the aid of the Government balances placed at 
thought it would help the money market in times of 
wor-o a.l knp, it is common knowledge, how those expectations 

imnortnrirA > I’ooment wish to minimise the 

nnportance of the interests of businessmen and bankers in this measure 

m\ho"r7 they be and however affluently circumstanced in 

I'iims businessmen be, their interests are secondary to the 

mihn admitted that our nation is a 

JS the eSSf “ a measure which is primarily intended to 
cl'amcter having regard to the agricultural 

for emdit Mft economy the claims of the inarticulate masses 
"onerSonsT^* “"St be admitted to be all-important. For 

whose tSeJfl under the grip of the indigenous banker 

a policy would put even a Shylock to shame; I was feeling 

methods numnAi^^K +l study of the indigenous bankers and follow the 
»’ost°n rJv m nd ^hat was upper- 

hankem ZC L S’ ’ ®"’’ that the indigenous 

miltuiS f- ^ detrimental to the well-being of the agri- 

■tural population. There is probably no other country b^is wSd 
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where this system, which iias led to unparalleled poverty and economic 
distress and also economic servitude, is allowed to thrive at rates of 
interest even as high as 75 per cent. Half-hearted legislative measure? 
proved a failure. While other nations turned out the Indian sahukar bag 
and baggage, the sahukar is still uncontrolled at home. The co-operative 
movc'incnt for short term credit is only playing the role of a barber who 
(jail only shave the unwanted growt.h of the day, but could provide no 
relief for the chronic indebtedness which is following the cultivator like 
th(' curse of Cain from generation to generation. As if this hereditary 
load was not enough, the cultivator is, by the unprecedented drop of 
prices of primary products, faced with unparalleled misery and distress, 
because e ven th(j little gold that he ever was able to secure is being 
sold to procure for him the bare necessities of life. All this misery cannot 
l)(i attrihuted solely or even mainlv to world conditio'fis. If an earnest 
and a sincere attempt is made, this Reserve Bank Bill can be so framed 
as to rcu(l=‘r (considerable relief to the cultivator and that can be done 
in two directions where lie needs it the most. Firstly, by taking your 
hands off the rupee and allowing the cultivator to obtain for his produce 
th(‘ price he would have obtfiined but for your arbitrary and unjustifiable 
interference. 8econdlv, by mobilising the agricultural credit under the 
aegis of this Reserve Bank in the manner in which countries like Australia 
have done. 

With n'gard to the question of ratio and the linking up of the rupee 
with the sterling, a great deal has been said on the floor of this Souse 
and a great deal has also been said in the country. If I were to speak 
at any great length on that subject, I would only be repeating arguments 
which have become very familiar to you. But this much I must say that 
the accC|j)tanco of the proposal of the Government even as a temporary 
measure is both unsound and against the considered verdict of this Souse. 
Further, the postponement of the consideration of a suitable monetary 
standard in a r/icasure which is primarily intended to secure monetary 
suitability is like a marriage Without a bride. Whatever may be the 
justificat-ion for the proposal to postpone the consideration of a suitable 
monetary standard pen(iing the world recovery, whatever may be the 
justification to refuse the (livorce from the matrimonial bondage between 
rupee and sterling as inopportune now and however well placed may 
be the confidence that there would come a time when a dissolution of that 
marriage could be accomplished, there appears to be no justification what- 
soever for the maintenance of the ratio so arbitrarily determined by the 
Gov(3rnment, to r.iaintain which the primary agricultural producers of this 
country have been and are being sacrificed. * Although the Indian delegates 
to the London Committee have opined that a suitable exchange ratio is 
on essenti.nl frtclor for the sucpessfni working of the Beser^e Bai^, the 
majority of the Joint Committee ift their report say this and it was prac- 
tically endorsed ^ia morning By Sir Geoi^jyO Schiister: 


’ntSin? inade tt clear to w that thair intafieioii i« 

ask f or aw roerfal ** * Central Bank and not to 

prepared- to ^ JSw t»Wf r**”* 

present Bill.” tnaffr tne ys 0 ue (i6es npt ansp in the 
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Sir, this remarkable statement of the Honourable Members of the Joint 
Committee is an index of their inability to give an unfettered judgment 
on such an important issue. One would like to know what they really 
think would be the effect of enacting clauses like 40 and 41. By the 
Currency Act of 1927, the rupee was valued «at 18d. gold. In September, 
1931, when Great Britain went off the gold standard, it was tacked on 
to the 18d. sterling, and that was done not by any legislative sanction, but 
purely by executive action. Thereafter, you, Sir, have done a great 
service to the country by yourself moving a Eesolution disapproving that 
link between sterling and the rupee. That Eesolution of yours was 
accepted by the House. So far not only there was no legislative sanction 
for the Idd. sterling ratio, but there was bcjfore the country the verdict 
of this House that it was not conducive to the welfare of the country as 
endorsed by this House. Under this Bill the Currency Act is being 
repealed. If today clauses 40 and 4l are passed, for the first time legis- 
lative sanction would be given to the 18d. sterling ratio which was 
arbitrarily fixed, as I have said already, by executive action and without 
legislative sanction. The upper limit also which was fixed in clause 4J 
at £0-1-6 3/16d. is equally arbitrary. “Special confirmation was not 
wanted from the Legislature*', stays the majority report, “and that the 
ratio issue does not arise in this Bill”. It was very difficult for me to 
understand that proposition. They say so, because the Government 
spokesmen say so, but they have not realised for themselves tliat the 
intentions of the Government under clauses 40 and 41 are 
to maintain the 18d. sterling ratio in which the Government are 
interested and this could have been gathered without any effort unaided 
by the spokesmen of the Governments If it wei*e not so, the banks 
exchange operations would certainly have been provided under sub-section 
(5) of section 17 by so modifying that sub-section as to enable during the 
intervening period between now and the time when the present basis of 
our monetary standard is finally decided upon, the banks should be free 
to purchase and sell gold in currencies of such countries as may be in 
that bank's discretion deemed necessary with a view to having an ad- 
justment in the general level of prices. These two clauses, 40 and 41, 
if passed into law, whether the intention of the Government behind these 
two clauses is direct or indirect, would continue to affect the economic 
well-being of a large class of my countrymen, called the agricmltural 
population in this country. The internal conditions are such that by 
passing these two clauses we would be lending support to the wrong already 
done to the agricultural population of this country. Even temporarily if 
the ratio is 18d. sterling and is allowed to continue notwithstanding what 
our rulers may decide hereafter regarding out ability to change that, 
it would mean a continued lower and unremuneiiative price level for India. 
More than 75 per cent, of the population of this country are agriciilttirists. 
There has been \mprecedented drop of prices causing widespread misery 
and distress. That the ratio and the link With the sterling has definitely 
proved to be a bar and a hindrance to the rise in prices is common know- 
ledge. Great Britain, America and Japan have departed from the gold 
standard slowly with the idea of self-preservation, while in those oountriet' 
the external value of currency is made subordinate to the requirement of 
domestic trade conditions arid price levels; in this country its external 
value is determined aAitrarilv by Government. It is recognised by all, 
oven by the British manlrfaottirets themselves, that the purchaeinsr power 
of the masses in India should be irwniseed bfy higher commodity prices, 
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and this could only be secured by allowing the rupee to find its natuiat 
level. An over-valued rupee is highly detrimental to the primary producers 
of this country, as it means that the domestic price of commodities will 
be proportionately lowered and to that extent the economic distress is the 
artificial creation of the State, a State not governed by Indians. India’s^ 
need is the rise in price of raw materials and foodstuffs. The British 
requirements on the other hand are reduction in the cost of industrial 
production by obtaining cheap raw ni«Tjterials and foodstuffs. Those 
conditions which influence the British authorities are not only different 
from, but even opposed to, those which can be said to promote the interests 
of this country. The other day, the Secretary of State for India stated 
in the House of Commons that the exports of privately owned gold and 
the link with the sterling at 18d. ratio had been of the highest advantage 
to India. According to him it is not even a mere advantage, but it ia 
of the highest advantage. Who says so? It is the all highest, the great 
Mughal in London. How it is an advantage to us, it is for Honourable 
Members to discover. Probably you will discover that the advantage lies 
m the fact that the ryot, faced with this abnormal fall of prices for his 
crops, need not trouble himself either with the crops or sales, and he, 
having parted with his gold, can be as happy as a beggar having nothing 
to give or to lose. To be serious, the over valuation of the rupee, the 
inter-mclal marriage with the sterling and the export of gold have proved 
beyond question to he detrimental to the economic well-being of the country 
as a whole. My friend, Mr. Jamal Mohamcd, has sent to all of U3 
thundering wires about this. He says, and T dare say when he says this, 
he has the whole of Indian rural population behind him: 

“I’rescnt exchange rat’o keenly aggravating intensifying depression ruinous to- 
country’s agriculture industry comiuerce destroying peoples purchasing power as regards 
both indigenous agricultural pniduci and iiianufactured articles fearfully sapping coun- 
try’s vitality its continuance will land country into irreparable economic ruin implore 
yon do your utmost best to save poor country from such irreparable but sure ruin by 
bringing about devaluation lower ratio suitable to country’s supremo interests.” 

Sir, this appreljcusiou of Mr. Jamal Mohamcd is shared by every 
3 p. M J^easonablo and responsible Indian in this country. It can be 
shown of course, — ^I do not deny it for a moment, — that 
some directions this ratio had been lalso proved advantageous to us. 
Sterling obligations, the possibility of additional taxation, and things 
like that have been advanced. But, Sir, the greatest good to the iargest 
number of people, land that of what kind of people? People who are so 
poor as cannot least bear the strain of this, is my justification for a revision 
of this policy as the preponderating balance would certainly be in favour 
of such a revision. Japan, America and Britain made every effort to 
conserve their gold followed by currency depreciation as the only way to 
tide over the depression and withstand international competition. India 
is not given the same advantage. For what reasons did America, Japan 
and Britain put an embargo on gold and engage in a race of currency 
depreciation? Why, what is' good for them is liot good for us! While 
those countries are preserving their internation'al energy in the form of 
actual gold, we are made to lose it. While their internal prices and trade 
requirements are made to improve by depreciation, Wc are made to keep 
at the point of the bayonet a high artificial value for 6ur currerrey.’ Even 
if trade revives tomonow or m the near future, we will 'stiU’ have the 
ijhisfortune to record very low prices. * j ' ^ 
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Sir, that is the first aspect of my grievance. The second aspect of 
my grievance is that no provision has been made in this Bill to serve 
rural credit as was, for instance, done in the case of the Australian Central 
Bank. I will come to clause 54 and I will also deal with the remarks 
made this morning by the Honourable the Finance Member. In this 
Bill, of course, there are some like provisions which have certainh^ misled 
some of our friends into believing that the needs of agricultural finance are 
all provided for. These provisions. Sir, merely take note of the fact that 
there is such a requirement as that of agriculture. They merely recognise 
the right for service, but they do not provide the service itself. Such 
service as is incidental to purely banking functions has been provided for, 
and the one relief which the agricultural character of the internal economy 
demands is made conspicuous by its absence. As an afterthought the 
need for the establishment of a rural credit department was felt during 
the late sittings of the Joint Sele^ct Committee for the purpose of serving 
agricultural finance, but when, it came to translating into concrete proposals, 
the Honourable gentlemen of the Committee evidently felt that it was 
too sm«all a matter for them to make the necessary provisions themselves, 
but considered that it should be left to the Eeserve Bank itself to do 
the needful if the Bank has any mind to recommend this being done. 
Tins niorning the Finance Memb( 3 r was pleased to state that a statutory 
obligation was imposed upon the Bank to create this department. I am 
airaid the language actually used in this clause does not bear out that 
moaning so far as I can understand it. W hat the clause says is this : 


“The Bank ahall. at the earliest practicable date, and, in any case, within three 
years from the date on which this Chapter comes into foroe, make to the Cl’overnor 
Cencral in Council a repoit, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for legislation, on the 
following matters,*’ etc., etc. 

I particularly want Honourable Members to note these words, “If it 
thinks fit“. Where is this statutory direction tliat they slionld do it? 
If the Bank does not care to open a rural credit department, they are 
])crfectly competent under this clause not to recommend it, because that 
discretion fully :ind completely rests with the Bank itself. Therefore, 
according to the actual proposals made by the Joint Select Committee 
this matter w^as left to the discretion of the Bank itself, but they have 
not realised that this important branch of service cannot be properly left 
to the will and ] 3 leasvire of the Bank itself. If this Reserve Bank is to 
be really useful to the country, which, as has been already stated, is 
mainly agricultural, and since more than 65 per cent, of the credit of the 
country is under the grip of the indigenous banker, and if this institution 
is to afford credit facilities, under this Bill you cannot ignore that and 65 
per cent, of credit facilities left unprovided for. Sir, as I have said, 
this 65 per cent, of the credit of this country is in the grip of the indi- 
genous banker who is the buyer, the lender and the seller, all rolled into 
one. The service to rural credit, therefore, on the analogy of Australia, 
is not only necessary, but very urgently called for. If that service is 
denied to us under this Bill or even if it is left to the sweet will and 
pleasure of the Bank itself, this Bill is no good to us. Far from relieving 
the cultivator from the grip of the aahukar, you will only be providing 
new task-inarsters for him. Financiers in India and financiers in London 
are evidently thought of. Between the indigenous aahvkar and the foreign 
sahukar. But between the banias at' home and the banias abroad what 
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chance have you provided for the large class of my countrymen to liave 
one full meal a day? The economic bondage and the servitude of the 
agricultural population is unparalleled and although it may not be necessary 
for me to bring in the analogy of any other country, I am still brining in 
the Australian example of service to rural credit. In Australia, the Central 
or the Beserve Bank is made to recognise that its service to rural credit is 
just as important as its orthodox banking functions. Under the Australian 
Act, a separate rural department has been created under the Beserve Bank. 
1 do not propose to read out all those provisions at length, but I do draw 
particularly the attention of this House to three or four provisions which 
would indicate to them the way in which the Australian Government are 
satisfying the needs of rural credit, in section 60 ABB it says: 

“For the purposes of this part there shall be a Rural (Credits Department of the 
Bank, which shall be kept distinct from all other departments of the bank.” 

Under the next provision, the Treasurer may, from time to time, out of the 
monies legally available lend to the Eural Credits Department such sums 
for such purposes and at such rates of interest as are agreed upon by the 
Treasurer and the Bank. Then there is another provision which says 
that 25 per centum of the net annual profits of the note issue department 
shall he paid into the Rural Credits Department until the amount so 
paid reaches a total of £ two millions. There is another provision by 
which the Bank was j)erinitted to issue debentures of various kinds, and 
then also there are provisions under this section which give a certain 
latitude to the Bank itself to render necessary service. So much about 
the Australian example. This morning the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
v.’us pleased to state that there were certain references about this aspect 
of the needs of the country to be provided for under the Reserve Bank, 
when he said that some Banking Inquiry Committees referred to that 
aspect. Jf a little more attention is paid, I am sure, there would have 
been a great deal of help received from the reports of the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee itself to do the needful in the matter. The majority 
report of the Central Banking Inquiry Committee dealt in a way with this 
aspect of the case. They said : 

“The question whether the structure should not be completed by an all-India co- 
operative bank as an apex has often been considered, but we think that, when the 
Beserve Bank is established, the need for an apex hank for the provincial banks will 
no longer be felt as the provincial banks will then be provided by the Reserve Bank 
with all the financial facilities required by them.” 


But in the minority report on the other hand they had dealt with the 
problem in greater detail. I would particularly like to read a few passages 
where they have also attempted in a way to draw the constitution of such 
a department. 1 would also draw attention to certain facts from that 
report which I feel sure Honourable Members would like to know. The 
minority report says: 


indebtedness in British India has been estimated by the 
^ ^ position of the maAajan or the 

thJ fo** the agricKlturistft is br6tight out by 

Pwbhc o^nion in Indirn .ha# becift ih tit M 

Tnt of tecfrityT“ 
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Then they say: 

object of l^ate policy ehonld be to extract the cultivator from the morass 
of heavy interest rates, semi-slavery and helplessness and lead him to a position of 
solvency and freedom from debt.” 

They further say: 

"The supply of capital in agricultural districts is inadequate. Inadequacy 
demonstrated by the rates, which are charged for loansr. . . . The co-operative movemei^ 
can never replace the money lender in general, and the agriculturist money-lender in 
particular. Steps should be taken to bring down money rates all along the line. This 
will affect all contracts, including those between the agriculturist money-lender and 
his client. . . . There is no special object in land mortgage credit being made avail- 
able only through the co-operative movement. Funds for mortgage credit should be 
raised by debentures, but it would not be easy for private enterprise to do so, unaided.” 

Then they say: 

"In order to vrork the scheme on a sufficiently large scale and to safeguard the 
interests of Government, who guarantee debentures, a land mortgage department ^ would 
have to be instituted in connection with the "Reserve Bank to do the following.” 

And then they give a number of details which Honourable Members 
may not like to be read out now. Finally they say: 

"The Reserve Bank would also be able to place land mortgage debentures guaranteed 
by Government, on foreign markets. If a land mortgage department is created with 
the Reserve Bank, there is no need for an apex land mortgage bank in each province.” 

The Government had, the Committee had, every one in the country 
had before them these recommendations. They had before them the 
example of countries like Australia also, and they knew perfectly well that 
in giving credit facilities you cannot reasonably exclude a large population, 
2^articularly when you consider that they are under a great bondage, and 
that that credit forms nearly 65 per cent, of the total credit supply in the 
country. The omission to make the necessary provisions is sad. This 
Australian example and the indications given in the Banking Inquiry 
(;Oinmittee’s reports give us a good guide. T do realise that in working 
out the details the needs of the country should be particularly emphasised in 
a suitable manner. While the short term credit system under the co- 
operative banks is useful only for day to day requirements, the chronic 
indebtedness and misety of the cultivator can only be relieved by long terfn 
credit policy. Land mortgage banks for long term credit are thought of 
as the only means. I was very glad to hear this morning that Sir George 
Schuster also had that view — though according to him the present is not 
the time — ^that in future at any rate both these land mortgage banks for 
long term credit and the co-operative hanks for short term credit should 
be brought under the Reserve Bank. The same broad view also was taken 
by his predecessor. Sir Basil Blackett, who, speaking in this House on the 
10th February, 1927, stated as follows: 

The Reserve Bank, I think, ought certainly to be an extremely useful institu- 
tion for the purposes of the provincial co-operative banks, but I think it would be 
a more useful institution than a single co-operative bank for the whole of India. I 
do not knowf whether that answers to some exteOt the impHcatims of my Honourable 
friend’s (Mr. T. Prakasam’s) question. I do not think that the co-operative banks 
should come under the same category as joint stock banks and bq asked to place with 
the Reserve Bank, os a matter of legal obligation, a proportion of their time and 
demwd liabilities. But that the Reserve Bank should, through the ce-operative batiks, 
use^ its influence for the advahcehient of the financial interests of agriculture and the 
sgncttlturists is, I think, most desirable, aild I hope, when it comes into existence, it 
will do a great deal to a^ance the interests, through the co-operative bonks, of 
agriculture, of the marketing of produce and the facilities for agricultural loans 
generally.” 
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It will thus be seen that he also took the same broad view as the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member of India today has taken, that the Reserve 
Bank should provide for rural credit. But the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster feels certain difficulties which he thinks are insurmountable now 
to give elfect to that; but, Sir, I am afraid I cannot take the same view 
as he does. The matter has been, as I have already said, for a long time 
before the country, and if this institution is to be really useful to give 
credit facilities to the people, and if it is to be really useful to the country 
as a whole, then I think that the time has come that a suitable provision 
should be made for this in the present measure. The Honourable the 
Finance Member expressed the hope that the country should encourage the 
establishment of these land mortgage banks. My friend, Mr. Das, as 
usual got up this morning, when Mr. James put a question regarding land 
mortgage banks and asked ''what about Orissa”? T do not know whether 
he actually said Orissa, biit anyhow ho got up and 1 think Orissa was 
in his mind 

Mr. B. Das: What about other provinces? • 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: bir, land mortgage banks were established in this, 
country, even before the Banking Inquiry Oonimittoo made their recom- 
mendations on this, in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab, but my friend, 
Mr. Das 

Mr. B. Das: I was trying to profit at your cost. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: bir, I welcome the day when Orissa gets a land 
mortgage bank as soon as it becomes a separate province. If there can 
be any institution which can be really useful to the country and to large 
classes of agricultural people, it is the land mortgage bank, and I am 
sure that the same facilities which were wanted in Madras would be 
provided in other provinces including the future province of my friend, 
Mr. Das. 


Mr. B. Das: Thank you. 


Mr. B. R. Puri {West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): You want to leave 
us behind ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: But Punjab stands much more in need of it and 
has already got these banks established*. But, Sir, as I have said, in 
this country the province of Madras for the first time established a land 
mortgage bank, and the Government of India have, far from showing any 
appreciation of the efforts made to better the conditions of the rural 
population, not only declined to translate their sympathy, so often and sa 
profusely expressed for the poor cultivators and the masses, but have 
refused so far to give liberty of action to the Government of Madras in 
Such a small matter as declaring this as a trust security after having 
refused to undertake legislaiion themselves# although Bombay bad the 
fortune that its co-operative securities should have been declared as trust 
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■securities. But so far as Madras is concerned, nothing has been done by 
the Government of India although very nearly four years have elapsed 
since the land mortgage bank was established and for the last two years 
the Government of Madras was pressing for recognition of their debentures 
as trustee securities. All that wo ore promised today is that the matter 
will be discussed with the Finance Member in his Chamber. One of the 
complaints which the President of the Land Mortgage Banks in Madras 
made was this — and it is contained in this small book which was issued 
•by him. 


'*It is understood”- 


I do not know how far it is correct, — but this is what he says: 

“It is understood that the Government of India have an idea that the deben' 
tures of this bank are unsound, that the Imperial Bank may be embarrassed by being 
asked to lend on the securities of this bank,” 


And he asks further — 


“if any objection has been raised by the Imperial Bank, will the Government of 
India place the interests of the Imperial Bank before the well being of the 
-agricultural classes ? At a time when the whole question of finance under the 
new Constitut’on is under discussion, it will be unfortunate if an impression 
is created that tho Government would prefer the interests of the banks to those 
of the agriculturists.” 


Sir, these are tho very moderate words of the very moderate politician, 
the President of the Liberal Organisation of this country, Diwan Bahadur 
Eamachandra llao. Therefore, when that is the way in which tho Govern- 
ment are looking at this matter of such great importance to the well-being 
of the agricultural population, what a poor chance there will be if this 
matter were left to the Eeserve Bank to do what it deems fit, and particu- 
larly to a Eeserve Bank which, according to the proposal now before us, is 
to be a bank of the shareholders type, what earthly chance can there pos- 
sibly be that the Eeserve Bank will help the agricultural population of 
this country? Now, Sir, the interests involved in this matter are really 
so great and so important to the country at large that I do press that this 
matter must be considered here and now. As was done in the case of 
the Australian Act, I do say that it is absolutely essential that we should 
have forthwith a separate department to deal with rural credit. There 
can be no possible objection to create forthwith a separate department, 
and that separate department may be divided into two distinct groups 
as was indicated this morning hy the Finance Member.— one into short 
term credit for co-operative banks and the other for long term credit of the 
land mortgage banks. These two departments are, 1 think, absolutely 
essential in the interests of the agricultural population, and these may be 
managed by a committee of three persons, one a Director of the Eeserve 
Bank, another a representative of the co-operative association} and a third 
a representative or nominee of the co-operative societies. This committee 
will be responsible to the Central Board of Directors of the Eeserve Bank. 
This would serve for co-ordinating the various parts of the co-operative 
organizations and serve as an Imperial Board of Co-operation as suggested 
% the External Capital Committee, to co-ordinate the working of the 
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ihovemcnt and facilitate tlie supply of funds. Tl)c External Capital Com^ 
mittee, Sir, with regard to credit facilities stated as follows: 

“The increafic of credit facilities on thoroughly sonnd lines is a matter of no less 
importance. Necessary safeguards against the dangers inherent in artificial facilities 
should, of course, be provided, but there is scope for material improvement in the 
machinery for the prov’sion of credit. At present miscellaneous credit facilities arje 
afforded to agriculture, either direct by Government or under Government control, 
by means of ial'nri advances and tbroughl the provincial co-operative banks, and many 
schemes have been suggested for the extension of long-term credit to industries 
either by direct Government assistance or through land and industrial banks. The^e 
all appear to us to require co-ordinated examination, especially those relating to 
agricultural credit, so that they may be woven into the fabric of a general banking 
system.” 

{Sir, in Japan, b'raiice and Gcimany such central organisations are in 
existence. A recent writer, Mr. M. Ji. Darling, in his work, “Co-operation 
in Gerniany, Italy and Ireland’*. ])roposes that such an all-India depart 
ment should he l)roiight into being. At the time when he was writing the 
hook, there was only the Imperial Bank, and lie Mi"gested that even when 
tJiere was only tin* Imperial Bank it should be a part of the Imperial Bank 
under tlie control of the (Tovernment. Now, Sir, as we are going to have 
a much greater, a glorified Imperial Bank, ov a Reserve Bank wdiicli is 
expected to give credit facilities and serve us a bankers’ bank, the co- 
pperative central banks can be co-ordinated under this special Rural Credit 
Department . 

With regard to the long-term credit, the same remarks which I have 
made about co-operative credit w^ould a])ijly regarding management by a 
similar committee of three: It can deal with tlie issue of debentures on 
which the land mortgage banks receive their sustenance and supervise the 
credit and control of these banks. If the Reserve Bunk were to issue these 
debentures, as it would be in intimate contact with the money market, 
it can know best the time and ppiportunity most suited for such issue and 
be able to tup wider sources of finance. As this will be a distinct branch 
of service and different from tlie commercial banks in tlieir orthodox com- 
mercial and banking functions, the orthodox notion of short-term credit 
policies have no application. With regard to the supply of funds, I would 
like the siimc provisions as were made under the Australian Act. 

I do pot claim to have completed a satisfactory scheme. Any sugges- 
tions or modifications can be made in the Joint Committee. I am moving 
this amendment, because it may be said, if amendments are moved in 
this House, that it will not be possible for it to go into the whole of this 
question and arrange a suitable scheme unless the matter is dealt with 
in a Committee, but in case the House wea*e to come to the opinion .that 
it should be done by way of amendments, I have already given notice of 
certain amendments and T shall then deal with them if it be the desire of 
the House that it should be so. T am prepared to go to any length with 
regard to any jehange provided the principle which I have been trying to 
impress upon you of providing a separate rural department is accepted 
by the House. This service to rural credit and a suitable ratio are of such 
supreme importance that you cannot delay any longer, but they should be 
done here and now. ' 

■ There is also another matter. Even the consolation in the assurance 
/given m the preamble that permanent measures can replace temporarv 
provisions is not available to its since the Secretary of State’s evidence. 
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notwithstanding the thin coat of whitewash the. h’maxice Dejmrtme,nt com- 
muniqud gave it. For ah practical purposes it iriakes no difference whether 
the power to permit modifications or change in the Pill is vested in the 
Governor General or the British Parliament. The Governor General is, 
after all, an agent of the British Government, and, as such, cannot ignore 
the interests of British findticiers and is bound to follow tlie directions 
of His Majesty’s Government. .In the Statement of Objects and Beasons 
it is acknowledged that this ineasure is in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of tlie Federal Structure Committee of the First Bound Table 
Conference. Did the Federal Structure Committee give any justification 
for the views now entertained by His Majesty's Government? On the 
other hand, they are contrary, to what w'as stated by Britisli Delegates and 
understood by Indian Delegates, because if you turn to the Beport of the 
Federal Structure Committee, at page 265, Sir Phirozo Sethna says os 
follows: 

*‘lf that is done, and if currency and exchange are placed under the Reserve Bank,. 

1 should like to know from the Lord Chancellor what is contemplated in this paragraph ; 
whether the Reserve Bank will be under the control of the Legislature or whether the 
Governor General will again have power to interfere. If he has, it will be a setious 
matter. For instance, the Reserve Bank might decide to alter the rate of exchange. 
As you are aware, the Government of India have blundered in that matter most 
egregiously. In 1898, the exchange was fixed at sixteen pence. In 1920, it was 2s., 
and it is now 1«. 6^. All India believes that this rate involves a loss of 12^ per cent, 
to the ryot, which runs into millions eveiy year. India would like to change it. Sir 
George Schuster said recently at Calcutta that for the credit of India he could not 
possibly agree to any change, but if the Reserve Bank is of opinion that it should be 
changed in the interests of India, I trust the Governor General will not have power 
to veto.it . . .” 

Mr. K. 0. Veogy (Dacoa Division: Kon-Muhammadan Bural): Is he 
(Sir Phiroze Sothna) related by any chance to the gentleman bearing the 
same name who did happen to be one of the signatories to the London 
Committee’s Beport? (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: He is the same gentleman. Sir. And Sir George 
Schuster is the same gentlemaji as our present Finance Member, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna continues and Lord Keadipg then says: 

“I trust the Governor General will not have power to veto it. 

I cannot but think that there is considerable misapprehension as to what is 
suggested in this paragraph, and indeed throughout, as to the financial safeguards, as 
they are termed, and in particular 1 do think Mr. Jinnah was a htsde carried away 
when he said that under this the entire hnancial control would be in the Governor 
General." 

Further down he s»ays 

Mf* B. Das: But our Indian Delegates say nothing in the London Com- 
mittee’s Beport! What is the use of reading what Lord Beading said? 

Hr. B- Sitj^iraQ^ar^iu: Lord Beading says: 

"If you will bear with me for a moment, I should refer to the question of the 
Reserve Bank; as questions have been asked about it, I will at once. express my views. 
The object of nvaking the provision in the Report is again to preserve the credit and 
stability of India. I did ask this in the Structure Sub-Committee, and I will aak 
members who are not familiar with what happens in the world of finance^Sir Phiroze 
Sethna himself would, I am quite sure, agree with this — ^to bear in mind that you 
cannot make alterations in exchange until you are in a position to . make provision 
for them, and all we are seeking is that during the period which must intervene before 
you set up a Reserve Bank — ^in my opinion it should be set up as speedily as. possible^ 
you should not interfere with exchange. I have never suggested that the Reserve 
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Bank should have the right of altering the i-ate of exchange. The object of the 
Reserve Bank is that it should manage the exchange and currency, not that it should 
<do anything equivalent to the passing of a Statute. Once you have got a Reserve Bank 
in operation, on non-political lines, it would be very much in the position of the Bank 
of England here, it would be an independent Bank to which India could look to act 
merely in the interests of India and considering nothing else. Well, then, when once 
you have done that, of course, it would be open, as T conceive it, to the Legislature 
to pass any Bill that it chose with regard to the rate of exchange. . . I hope now 
there will be no misunderstanding.** 

The acting leader of our Party, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said: 

“I am sure, we are very grateful to Lord Reading for his very clear explanation 
of this clause.** 

The explanation of Lord Reading satisfied Sir Cowasji Jehangir and 
other members of the Indian Committee. On that understanding, the 
provisions were allowed to stand. That is why I referred to what was 
said by tlie British Delegation and wliat was understood by the Indian 
delegates. This is something very different from the construction which 
the Secretary of State has chosen to put upon it. The next stage was 
when the Financial Safeguards Committee of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference recommended steps to be taken to introduce this Bill as conceived 
by the Federal Structure Committee. The Financial Safeguards Com- 
mittee did not go into this matter at any length. All that it said was that 
what was proposed by the Federal Structure Committee of the First Round 
Table Conference should he carried out by the recommendation of the 
Round Table Conference. The London (Committee, in para. 19, opined 
that a suitable exchange ratio was an essential factor for the successful 
working of the Reserve Bank itself. Have we got a suitable ratio now ? 
When we are going to have it and when are we going to. have the power 
to have it? Now, Sir, the Secretary of State says, all this is wrong. 

Mr. B. Das: May I just draw the attention of my Honourable friend 
to the fact that the London Committee did not say that. It is only 
some of the Indian members of the London Committee who said that a 
suitable ratio should be fixed. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I meant only the majority of the Indian members 
■of the Committee. Now, the Secretary of State says, all this is wrong. 
It is admitted in the explanation of the Finance llepartment that it is 
now being considered whether or not the Governor General should be 
permitted to be influenced or not by the Indian Ministry in an adaptation 
clause. This adaptation clause, if it is given a place in the White Paper 
proposals, would bo an adaptation of the doctrine of Imperial legislative 
control. The doctrine of Imperial legislative control is as :)ld as British 
imperialism itself. This doctrine of Imperial legislative control 
cost them an Empire in America. It cost them a domain in 
Ireland and it remains to be seen whether the British Govern- 
ment will grow wiser now. It is indeed a remarkable denouement for the 
opes e d by our Honourable friends, particularly those who are sitting 
^^ 1 ^ hoped BO much that in the future we are going to have 
' control. One may, therefore, well ask why His Majesty’s 

Government do not honestly admit that, as neither the political nor . the 
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economic freedom of India is compatible with their int-erests, any real 
transfer of power is not and can never be intended. Leaving aside the 
intentions of our rulers, let us turn round and ask ourselves the question. 
What are you going to do? To sustain the dignity of this House and 
to maintain the honour of your country, there is only one course open 
to us, and that is to accept no humiliating limitations imposed on the 
])Owers of this House. Do the Government of Great Britain propose to 
give us an adequate representation in the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords? How else can the interests of India be represented in a 
House where we are not admitted? Do they really think that we are so 
simple as to believe that the Britishers in England are better representa- 
tives of India than we in this country are? The Finance Member, in 
reply to the charge that the Government were proceeding with undue 
liaste, referred to the statement that the successful working of the Bank 
was a condition precedent to the inauguration of the constitutional reforms 
and that the principle underlying this Bill was before the public for some 
years. The very fact that the tToint (Committee is unable to take even 
the view taken by its predecessors is proof positive that if this Bill is 
left to the Indian Legislature, constituted as it is, it will not be possible 
to expect satisfactory results. The same reason which has evidently 
])rom})ted the Government to hasten the measure is the ground on which 
delay is sought. I am not forgetting, of course, the condition precedent 
aspect. Even according to the communique, the final form in which 
the ])owers of the Indian Ministry are to be given has not taken final shape. 
However, even as it is, without being worse, no one with any sense of 
responsibility for this country can welcome the Constitution as proposed. 
Far from relieving old bondages, new chains are forged. This Bill is a 
formidable link in that chain. The Beforms of 1919 cost us much without 
conceding power. This hybrid Constitution which is about to be set up is 
going to add greater financial burden without even the liberal outlook of 
.1919 Beforms. T am reminded of the English proverb: “He gains a good 
'deal who loses a vain hope*-*. 

A great virtue is made out of the assertion that this Beserve Bank of a 
shareholder’s type is going to be an institution free from political influences. 
It is unfortunate that at no stage of the discussions, either in London or 
here, the phrase “ free from political influence ” is defined. On every 
page of this Bill Government sanction and Government control have been 
written. It is difficult to understand what exactly is meant by “ political 
influence Do they mean to suggest that a Governor General is not the 
political head of the State and that he is not the agent of the British 
Government? If it were said that “ free from political influence “ means 
only ‘‘free from Indian political influence”, that explanation can certainly 
he accepted, for it is undoubtedly directed towards that end. Our Railways, 
our finances, our services are all to be outside our control, because we are 
going to get, what? “An advance tow^ards responsible government”? 
No, but a responsibly governed India, responsible to whom ? Certainly not 
to the people of this country. Sir, let us, therefore, not pretend that by 
turning this Bank in the particular type in which it is before us, it is 
going to be free from political influence. Is the Bank of England “ free 
from political influence”? Sir, a recent writer, D. S. Ewards, in his 
book “Gold Reserves and Monetary Standard”/ .at page 70, says; 

"The conception of 'Sterlingara* would not become acceptable to the Dominions 
und world countries on account of the political control over the fiduciary issue of the 
flank of England. »» 
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Sir, it is this kind of political influence or pressure that is deprecated*. 
While the pre-war tendency was to lay even a great stress on the need of 
State control, certain States, during war-time, haying abused that position,, 
the International Economic Conference held at Geneva in 1922 passed the 
following Kesolution: 

* ‘Banks and especially banks of issue should be free from political pressure and 
should be conducted solely on lines of prudent finance.” 

Sir, what is contemplated, therefore, is merely a check on undue poli- 
tical interference. It makes no difference in practice what that type of 
Bank is. It depends upon the facilities a Government has to interfere with, 
day to day administration. Political influeiico is always there. The worst 
offenders in this regard are countries which have State Banks, paradoxical 
as it may appear. Let us, therefore, not pretend that a Shareholders’ Bank 
M ill be “ free from political influence ”, particularly when we remember by 
whom the Governors and other nominees are appointed and what influence 
Governors exercise and, for practical purposes, how little the shareholders 
exercise control. A standard book on this subject says that it has become 
a common feature that Governments appoint these Governors and the 
Governors practically influence the Bank. Another author says that an 
inquiry into the conditions of the banks of Central Europe would show that 
the people who are the shareholders of those banks care very little. All 
they care for is the investment of their money in gilt-edged ‘securities. 
Beyond that they do not know nor care, and, though there may be a 
million shareholders, in practical effect they control nothing. 

Sir, there is another thing. Why a national institution handling 
public funds should be made free from the influences of bodies representing 
the people, I cannot appreciate. If it is only a postponement of the conver- 
sion into a State .Bank till we have in reality a responsible government, I 
would understand and appreciate that very much. The only factor in 
favour of Government proposals in this regard is that certain businessmen, 
who have been associated with this measure from London to Delhi, have 
lent their support to the Government on this particular motion. Sir, I am 
not surprised. On the other hand, I would have been surprised if they did 
not give their support to a Shareholders' Bank because they are born as 
shareholder:^, brought up as shareholders and draw sustenance as share- 
holders and, therefore, a Shareholders' Bank must necessarily appeal to 
them, and the wuder national interests are bound to be lost sight of in their 
narrow vision. 

Sir, I do not like to dwell at any great length upon this controversy 
whether this Bank should be a Shareholders' Bank or a State Bank. Sir, 
all arguments have been exhausted, reason is fatigued, but obstinacy is not 
cured. 

An Honourable Member: But are you obstinate? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: As we are not going to have a national Govern- 
ment, Sir, I do not attach as much importance to this question now as I 
do to other things. However, I am always ready to support on principle 
the theory that it should be a Bank in which the Legislature should have 
an influence, but if it is not possible to secure that, then I shall lend my 
personal support to any measure which will give us some provision which 
will enable us to convert it into a State Bank. From the point of view of 
wider national interests, Sir, in view of the limitations on our liberty of 
action to change the provisions of the Bill, I humbly suggest that this is & 
very serious matter for Honourable Members to consider, and I hope that 
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by any aotion they may take they may not be lending their hand .to the 
signing of their own death warrant. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Amend* 
ment moved: 

**That the Bill, as reported by the Joint Committee, be recommitted to the 
Joint Committee for the purpose of making adequate provisions in the Bill to serve 
rural credit on the analogy of thie Australian Central Bank.*’ 

Mr. B; Das: Sir, we are living in strange times! I well remember the 
day when Sir Basil Blackett brought forward his motion in 1927 for con- 
sideration of the Joint Committee Beport on the Gold Standard Reserve 
Bank. Sir, today we have disavnu-d you and we hold you tongue-tied in 
that Chair, and you cannot participate from these Benches in order to 
speak out your mind to Sir George Schuster. Sir, I was looking at 
the signatories to that report and the present report, but here I do not 
find the names of Seth Govind Das, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, Sir Parshotamdas Thakurdas, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Rangaswami Aiyengar, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan — 1 need not mention 
other names, other nationalists who came from the other House 
and lent their strength to the notlonel feeling of the country. Nor do T 
find Sir Basil Blackett with his twinkling eyes twinkling whenever any 
sally went forth from the Opposition. Sir, I find now even the Govern- 
ment Benches empty. Not even the colleagues of the Honourable the 
Finance Member take any interest in this matter! I remember that 
(lay when there was pin-drop silence when the Opposition side launched 
their attack on the Blackett Bill. Wtll, then, as I say, we were living 
in different times end these are rtrange times. 

An Honourable Member: T think the Benches were also empty then? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir if I understood aright, the Honourable the Finance 
Member said that he had given us a large stone in his majority report, 
which he collected probably from his colleague, the Leader of the House, 
on his left. T daresay, Sir George Schuster has eaten the dates of 
Sudan. Sir, th? dates that grow in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa contain 
verj' large stones. Now, what the Honourable the Finance Member did 
say. in effect, “I have given you, in the majority report, a large stone 
which is going to hurt you one and all, but the minority reports contain 
small stones.'* Sir, T, on behalf of the minorjt.y signatories, stand here to 
say that these little stones that are embedded in sweet luscious fruits — 
the minutes of dissent that we have iTrought forward — are meant not only 
for my friend, Sir George Schuster, hut for every Member of this House. 
Tf the Legislators of this House, imbiassed by favours or by smiles of the 
Treasure Benches, consider calmly and coolly the sweet and 

* delicious fruits that the signatories to the minutes of dissent 
kave brought forward, they will find that, if they accept our minutes of 
flissent, they will have sweet fruits and not the big stone which the 
Finance Member, helped by his colleague, the Leader of the House, had 
brought forward this morning on the floor of the House. 

Now, Sir, before I go into the details of the report, T will join the 
Honourable the Finance Member in acknowledging the valuable help that 

got from the various banking experts who appeared before us. Some 
of these bauHng eSpertB, pwHouIarly tKp magnates of the Imperial Bank. 
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whom we had expected to be tigeiiB and whose natnes we had heard before, 
such as Sii* Osborne Smith, Sir Kenneth Macdonald and Mr. Lammond 
of the Central Banking Inquiry Committee fame, were found out to be 
human b« iugs We found them full »^f human pathos and human touch; 
tlvy understood our points and we also appreciated their vie^vpoints 
Where wc see eye to eye with the majority report, we have been actuated 
by the valuable assistance we got from these banking experts. At the 
sanu! time, on behalf of the minority signatories, let me take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the frank, courtesy and kindness which the Leader 
of the Opposition, Sin Cowasji Jehangir, in spite of his signing the 
majority report, extended to us. In spite of his being a plutocrat, he 
always appreciates the viewpoint of democrats like my friend, Mr. Raju, 
though he is sitting there, and the democrats are sitting here. I openly 
acknowledge the appreciation and assistance he extended towards us. He 
did try to lielp us, and if we parted company, we parted with mutual good- 
will and mutual respect. We have won each other’s respect, and I hope 
the I’inanc.e Member will agree when T say that he had also his respect for 
our essential difference on certain points where the nation does not agree 
with the viewpoint of the Finance Member, dictated as he is from other 
viewpoints, namely, those of the Bank of England and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of England. But, I am sure, he will have to acknowledge, 
some time during the course (^f this debate, that if we differed from him, 
it was on essential matters and not because we were there to obstruct 
him at every stage. We have tried our best, as T said, to appreciate each 
fithnr a viewpoint. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finrmce Member was very modest in his 
speec h this morning. He is very clever and he did not want to launch the 
frontal attac^k. He simply narrated the facts as form the subject 
matter of his side of the case emboldened and strengthened as he is by 
the majority report. He did not want to expand the points of variance 
eont.'iined in the minority minutes of dissent, because he knows in his 
heart that the minority report ce ntains the viewpoint of the nation 'which 
has not changed since 1927. Much water has flown under the Jumna 
bridge sinc,e then. If the Finance Member, emboldened by the signatories 
of the London Committee report, thinks that he can override . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Might I ask whether my Hon- 
ourable friend is speaking on the motion which is now before the House? 
If so. whether he is supporting it or opposing it. 

3Ir. B. Das: My friend is impatient. There are two motions before 
the Konse. We are considering the report of the Joint Select Committee 
end there is another motion by my friend, Mr. Raju, If my Honourable 
friend hears me with patience, he will know which way the wind blows. 
I am trying to convince him once again here and also to convince the 
House that the minority reports are the best and, therefore, they should 
be accepted by this House. There are three important points on vrhich 
wo have differed from the majority^ They are, whether the Bank should 
be a State Bank or a Shareholders’ Bank, whether the ratio should be 
revised and what should be the reserve of the Bank if it is constituted. 
There are other minor points which I would like to touch upon later on • 
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I will, in the first instance, draw the attention of the House to the 
majority minute of dissent which has been signed by nine members and 
the other three members Mr. Bhuput Sing, Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, also sent a similar minute of dissent, though in a different language. 
Out of 28 members, 12 members have submitted their minutes of dissent 
and, in this connection, I would like to say that the House, as it is 
constituted, consists of packed Members ..... 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhamniadan 
Rural) : Still they have signed your minute of dissent. 

Mr. B- Daa: I am not talking of the elected Members of the other 
House. I am talking of the very constitution of the other House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : No reflec- 
tion should be cast at the constitution of the other House on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. B. Das: As 1 was saying, Sir, 12 signatories, out of 28, have 
signed the minute of dissent recommending that, on those three points, 
the national viewpoint should be accepted. I hope every Honourable 
Member of this House has read the discussions of the 1927 Bill and the 
minutes that we have attached to the report on the present Bill. During 
the 21 days that we sat, luckily or unluckily, in the Chamber of Princes 
to do our Committee work, we found that it was a very uncomfortable 
place. It is meant for people to sleep. There was no table nearby where 
wo could work. I may say that I had occasional naps of sleep, because 
ihe very appearance of that Chamber induces sleep. 

Mr, P., E. James (Madras : European) : Is that the reason why you 
signed a minute of dissent? 

Mr. B. Das: T hope, my friend, Mr James, will support me in those 
minutes of dissent. In spite of my being sleepy, T have put the national 
sentiment in these minutes of dissent. 

Sir Gowasli Jehangir (Bombay City : Non -Muhammad an Urban) : It 
was the first and perhaps the last time that wo shall sit in the Chamber 
of Princes. 

Mr, B. Das: Sir, at every stage wc found that the Government control 
was necessary on the operations of the Reserve Bank. So those of ns 
who represent the masses here, like my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, and, 
think, in terms of the masses day and night, we wanted that we should 
give full power to the State so that the State can do justice to the masses 
and not have a Shareholders' Bank which will be over-ridden by capitalists 
either from Bombay, Calcutta, Madras or Delhi — it matters us little 
whence they came. We have put down in the minutes of dissent one 
expression in which we asked Sir Osborne Smith how the Directors were 
elected to those Banks. I will just quote that sentence. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: As my Honourable friend is going 
to refer to a passage in a minute of dissent which purports to quote from 
the proceedings when the expert witnesses attended our Committee, T 
would ask your permission to intervene at this stage to call the attention 
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of the House to the foot-note which I myself, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, had to add to those passages, in which I explained that these 
reports were very hastily prepared, that they were not checked by the 
persons wlio appeared before the Committee, and ihat they ought not to be 
regarded as accurate records of what they said. I do not wish to suggest 
that Ihere is anything which my Honourable friend is going to say is mis- 
leading, but T feci bound to make this point and I was in some difficulty 
as to whether it was really in order that records of the proceedings of the 
Select Committee should bo actually referred to in any report of that 
Committee’s proceedings, because, hitherto, the actual proceedings of a 
Select Committee liave been regarded as confidential and not disclosed to 
the public. 

Sir Cowasp Jehangir: Does my Honourable friend mean to stjy that 
the proceedings were very confidential? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What 1 said was that hitherto 
the proceedings of a Select Committee have been regarded as confidential. 

Sir Gowasii Jehangir: My Honourable friend will pcrliaps recollect that 
the proceedings were reported at fairly great length in all the papers. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: And my Honourable friend will 
I think, agr(‘e with iiie that they were most inaccurately reported in those 
})apers. 1 was pointing out that, in this ease also, the report should not 
be regarded as accurate. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Those who were not members of the Select Committee are 
in a very unfortunate position. During the discussion, we should know 
what the truth is, otherwise we shall be very much handicapped. 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-lMuham- 
madan Rural): For the identical reason mentioned by the previous speaker, 
1 suggest that no quotations should be made from documents which are 
not made available to oilier Members of this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan); Why should it not be made available to others? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: With reference to the few quotations that form part 
-of some of the minutes of dissent, may 1 know from the Honourable 
Member as to whether he has received any protests from the witnesses 
either on the ground that those statements were made on promise of secrecy 
or on the ground that the quotations were inaccurate? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, Sir, I have received no 
protests. But I do not think it follows from that that the gentlemen, 
whose statements^ are reported, would necessarily like to have them made 
I>ublic. I think it is quite possible that the gentlemen in question have 
not even read the reports in which their statements are quoted. 

Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami MudaUar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban :)^ May I ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether 
there is any objection to supplying the whole House with the proceedings ? 
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"So far as the witnesses are concerned, they are questions and answers and 
they are not really the proceedings of the Select Committee in the sense 
in which we understand them, that is discussion between members inter se 
It is usual with reference to Select Committees that when experts are 
examined as witnesses, the transcripts of that evidence are supplied to the 
whole House. That is not an unusual procedure at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is a matter on which 1 
should like to consult you. Sir. But, speaking for myself, there is nothing 
in any of these proceedings that I should in the least desire to have kept 
secret. The only point is that as Honourable Members of the Committee 
know, the reports had to be prepared very hastily. We were anxious to 
get them into the hands of the members of the Committee without any 
delay and it was a very difficult discussion to report. The shorthand 
reporters did their work extremely well, but they wore working under extreme 
difficulties. I myself, for example, had no opportunity to check the reports 
before they went to the Press and there are a great many statements where 
words are given which T think were not actually used by the speakers so 
that if a member is quoted, — although the general impression conveyed 
may be quite correct, — ^if a particular sentence is quoted, it might give a 
misleading impression. That was my only point. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I have a great deal of sympathy with what fell from 
my Honourable friend, tlie Finance Member. 1 am the last person to 
misrepresent anybody who is either present here or outside this House, 
ff T bring out certain statements, I may assure my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, that I will never refer to anything except what has 
been quoted in the report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is a very 
difficult point to decide as to what are the matters taking place in the Select 
Committee to which reference can be made either in the minutes of 
dissent or on the floor of the House. On that bigger issue, the Chair does 
not propose to give any ruling just at present; but the immediate question 
before the House is the warning given by the Honourable the i^nance 
Member that the quotations from the evidence given by the witnesses 
were not really corrected by those witnesses and that they ought not to 
be considered as very authentic. So far as that is concerned, the Chair 
would say that when witnesses are summoned before a Select Committee, 
it must at the very outset be made clear whether the evidence tendered 
by them is tendered in camera. If evidence is taken distinctly on that 
understanding, then no Honourable Member has got the right to publish 
any portion of that evidence; but so long as that has not been made 
clear, it is perfectly legitimate for any Honourable member of the Com- 
mittee to refer to the evidence tendered before the Committee in support 
of the argument that the Honourable Member may wish to advance. In 
future, where Select Committees choose to summon witnesses, it would 
be proper to make this position clear to the witnesses and, in all cases, 
where the evidence is tendered in public, the evidence of the witnesses 
should be corrected and printed and should also be made available to the 
Honourable Members of this House. In any case, so far as this Com- 
mittee was concerned, the position was not made clear. The Chair hopes 
that in future, so far as the witnesses are concerned, the position would 
be made clear as the Chair has indicated just now. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What you have said, Sir, is 
perfectly correct. The position was not made absolutely clear in the terms 
in which you have just stated, to the witnesses and for that I, as the 
Chairman o£ the Committee, must accept the responsibility. It was an 
error. It would have been better if it had been made clear. But I think 
I may say that the understanding certainly was that the discussions were 
rather in the nature of informal discussions for we wanted very frank and 
free discussions on all the points, and my own view is that the witnesses 
were not speaking under the impression that their evidence would be 
published and referred to in the discussion in this House. (3n the other 
hand, I do not think that tliore is anything that w'as said that any one 
can object to. Certainly from my own perusal of this very long document, 
the record of the witnesses, I do not think that there is anything in it 
which I should feel the slightest objection to letting the Honourable 
Members know. Only 1 felt that T must safeguard the position of the 
witnesses and also that an important point of princi])lc w'as involved which 
I ought not to let pass without raising the question. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Now that you have ruled that quotations can 
be made from the documents, may I request that the same documents may 
be made available as early as possible during this Session to all the Honour- 
able Members who can have an opportunity of delivering their speeches 
in the light of that document and the evidence of the witnesses which are 
so far denied to them? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): So far as 
quotations are concerned, the Honourable Member, Mr. Ranga Iyer, is 
perfectly right in saying that no one should quote passages from a document 
which is not available to Honourable Members of this House. The quota- 
tion from the evidence given in the dissenting minute is a passage contained 
in a document which is available to the House, i.e,y the dissenting minute 
itself and the Chair would allow" Honourable Members to read that. But 
if any member of the Select Committee attempts to read portions of the 
evidence which is not quoted in the dissenting minutes, then the Chair 
would not allow" him to do so unless copies of the evidence i\iv made 
available to Honourable Members. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Those of us who were not members of the Select 
Committee are very much handicapped, because we will not be able to 
judge for ourselves whether the majority report or the minority report is 
correct, and, in order to help us, all the information should be supplied 
to us. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: [ think rny Honourable friend 
is perhaps somewhat misrepresenting the position. After all, this House 
referi’ed the consideration of tins measure to a Select Committee consisting 
of its Members and what it has before it is the report of those Members. 
It is not necessary, I suggest, that the House should be in a position to 
go behind the report of those Members and say that they have reached 
certain conclusions, but that on the basis of the evidence that w"as tendered 
to them they had no right to reach those conclusions. 1 suggest that that 
is putting the mejmbers of the Committee into a position which is very 
derogatory to their own dignity and inconsistent - with the cori^ deuce which 
the House ought to place on them. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The argument would have been correct if the 
report had been imanimous, but as a large number of the elected Members 
have signed the report of the minority, I think we should have a right 
to know what the correct situation is; I may add that the Honourable 
Member himself has quoted from the evidence. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think any useful purpose will be served by carrying on this 
discussion. Since the position was not made clear so far as this Select 
Committee is concerned, the Cliair cannot compel the Finance Member to 
make available to the House a verbatim copy of the evidence tendered 
before the Committee. But if he chooses, he can do so. That is all, and 
the matter must rest there. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Crissa: Muham- 
madan): Sir, we understand that certain memoranda were supplied to the 
members of the Comrnitteo. Those arc also important documents and 
ought to be made available to us. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The House 
is not entitled to ask that every memorandum placed before the Select 
Committee must be made available to the House. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, we are ^e^y grateful to you for the rulings which you 
have given just now and which will much facilitate our future discussions, 
and we will take advantage of these rulings also when other Select Com- 
mittees come. Sir, I share the apprehensions of the Chairman of the 
Joint Select Committee that the witnesses might be misrepresented. But 
I was only going to refer to certain quotations printed here in the Select 
Committee’s report and in future, I will follow my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, and will only summarise the viewpoint of witnesses when- 
ever it suits my purpose. On ])age 16 of the report, you will find the 
following question and answer in the evidence of Sir Osborne Smith: 

'*Q. Do you know of any occasion on which anybody has been elected in a general 
meeting of a Director without the bjickdoor influence of nomination first by the Directors ? 

A. I have no recollection of it.'* 

Sir, language may be misrepresented, but the purpose is there and I 
only wanted to draw the attention of the House to the purpose of that 
question and answer. My object in reading this extract is that knowing 
the social structure and the economic structure of our cities and the life 
that we at present live, it is not possible for shareholders to elect the right 
type of Directors, and it seems very strange to us that the nominees of the 
very first Directors become the Directors of public companies and concerns. 
The Reserve Bank that we are framing is going to be the Central Bank of 
the nation. To me it is going to he tlic National Bank. Whether I win 
in my objective to make it a State Bank or whether I do not win, I would 
see that it should function, as far as possible, as the National Bank of 
India. Therefore, I would not like to leave the national financial credit 
to a handful of big financiers or big plutocrats and capitalists like my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, or similar plutocrats who live 
in Bombay or Calcutta or Delhi; because, these plutocrats, clever as they 
are in making their money, have no time to study the mass mind of the 
country. They have no time to understand the intelligent criticism of the 
intelligentia of the nation, because they want to apply only one test. To 
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the financiers and capitalists there is one test only in this world and that 
is what money it will bring to their pockets, whether it is being managed 
as a sound financial or commercial concern. But, Sir, this Eeserve Bank 
is not only a financial alhd commercial concern, but it is a national concern. 
The nation is vitally affected in it, and I do not wish to repeat the pleading 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Baju. He has pleaded on behalf of the 
teeming millions of this country and he wants their interests to be safe- 
guarded. But how can I feel that these nominated Directors or these 
Directors, who will be elected on the proxy system that this Bill provides, 
will discharge their obligation to the nation properly and adequately ? And 
we have a precedent to justify this criticism. Let me take the example 
of the Imperial Bank of India. In 1920, Sir Malcolm Hailey brought out 
that Imperial Bank of India Act. Thereafter, although it was understood 
that the Imperial Bapk of India was to be the Beserve Bank of India, and 
I recollect that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas made a strong speech on the 
floor of this House in 1927, that the Imperial Bank should be the Beserve 
Bank of India, what do wo find ? The Directors, of course, are nominated 
by the Government at times, and some, of course, are elected. I do not 
want to traverse the grounds that were covered by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. I may not agree with the dots and dashes which 
he has put, but the substance of his argument we all agree with. And 
every day we read in the papers about the failure of joint stock banks and 
joint stock companies and mismanagement by managing agents. We very 
often discuss on the floor of the House the mismanagement of the manag- 
ing agency system, the Board of Directors not exercising adequate control 
over the managing directors or, as provided liore, tlie Governor. So, Sir, 
I am for a State Bank. Sir, I have my fights with this Government and 
my suspicion of the present Governor General in Council, and every day 
I leave no stone unturned to fight at least one of the Members of that 
Council. In spite of that, I would like to put up the whole responsibility 
on the Governor General in Council. What will happen? At least this 
Government is honest to a degree — ^it is 20 per cent, honest .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Say 21 per cent. 

Mr. B. Das: All right: my friend is fond of 21. It is honest to a 
degree: it tries to look at the situation from the top: it will 
not look at the situation as the capitalist Directors of the Imperial 
Bank look at it. We have often discussed about it on the floor 
of this House: we have said in this House that, during its existence for the 
last 13 years, the Imperial Bank could not function as a national bank, 
could not give credit to the masses. Why, today the interest of the 
Imperial Bank is per cent, or 4 per cent, but the co-operative credit 
societies in Bihar and Orissa are charging 15J per cent, to the small villager 
of the village society. This is a wrong system of credit that has been 
designed, because the shareholders' interests come in, and the Govern- 
ment cannot exercise proper control or direction over the Imperial Bank. 
Today we are going to start on a clean slate. We are trying to devise 
means for a national institution, a national bank that will cater for the 
millions : u hy should we cater only for the few capitalists — about 200 — of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras? That is my main argument, 
therefore, that I want to trust this Government. I am not thinking ahead: 
I am not thinking of the new Constitution: I do not know if it is coming 
in five years: but I am thinking of the immediate processes: I am going 
to trust you— you may distrust me, but in this matter . . . . 
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Mr. E. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) ; \Vby should you not trust 
those whom they trust ? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, we will hear our friend, Mr. Sarma, sometimes in this 
debate, and then we will know how far my Honourable friend will have 
coniidence in those whom the Government at times trust. That is my 
main argument; but, in spite of this Shareholders* Bank of Es. 6 crores 
to which my Honourable friend this morning stated they were going to 
hand over a reserve of Es. five crores in securities, the Eeserve Bank will 
handle the national credit, the Government credit of India, which will 
amount to about Es. 250 crores. So that it means that the Government of 
India, the nation, happen to be the deferred shareholders of the Eeserve 
Bank of India. Why should you, therefore, trust a few capitalist Direc- 
tors with the management of this Eeserve Bank? When we hear my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody — I do not see him in his seat now, but I 
welcome him here after his valiant work in Bombay after resigfiiing and 
kicking off the office of the membership of the Committee of the Indian 
Merchants* Chamber — I welcome him, I thought he had come to listen 
to the debate on the Eeserve Bank Bill, being a signatory — I do not know 
what contribution he made — E do not find any minute of dissent by my 
Honourable friend, AEr. H. V. AEody; wlicn we hear these representatives 
of the capitalist classes, they will come and justify that the shareholders* 
system is the best, although the whole of the financial firmament of the 
Bombay City today is rocking in danger owing to the failure of a big mill- 
owners* group. E do not wish to mention names — I have great sympathy 
with the proprietors of the group, because some of them happen to be my 
personal friends; but this is the result of management of shareholders* 
concerns and managing agency systems and the Directors that arc recruited 
from the big classes of plutocrats. I do hope that the representatives of 
capitalists in this House, including my friend, Mr. George Morgan, will 
explain how this system satisfies the conditions of the Eeserve Bank being 
a national bank. I am not divulging any secret, but it was brought out 
in the Joint Committee that gentlemen of the profession of directors often 
occupy the directorship of forty or fifty concerns. So we do not want to hand 
over our national assets to companv promoters and professional directors. I 
want to hand them over to our Government. I have confidence even in 
Sir George Schuster and I will hand it over to him . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Mr. Mody 
has come. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I welcome once more my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, on the floor of this House, because he has come to justify and 
substantiate the signature that he placed in his London Committee *s report. 
I was also referring to the fact that my friend, after kicking off the member- 
ship of the Committee of the Indian Merchants* Chamber — I am also a 
member of that Chamber — has come here. 

Mr. P. E. James: You are also a capitalist? 

Mr. B. Das: Let me remind my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that 
I am a democrat. 

Mr. E. S. Sarma: A democratic instrument of capitalists! 
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Kr. B. Das: We are straying from the point: I do not wish to disouas 
how one becomes a democratic instrument of capitalists. I do not live in 
the towns of Calcutta or Bombay at present to understand and appreciate 
how one becomes an instrument of capitalists .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: You did Bombay the honour of living in Bombay 
at one time? 

Hr. B. Das: Yes, I did live there for 12 years. But leaving that aside, 
I wish to draw the attention of my Honourable friends, particularly those 
who have been elected and who have to answer to their constituencies 
within a year from this date .... 

Hr. B. S. Sarma: Within a year you have to answer the Viceroy and 
Governor General, not your constituency. 

Hr. B. Das: I am speaking of my friends who represent the millions 
here: they must read the minutes of dissent and think it out coolly whether 
trusting the Government of India, even as they are constituted at present, 
will not be more advantageous to the nation than trusting a few Directors 
elected by subterfuge tactics of the capitalists well known to all of us, 
and whether my colleagues will not profit by the instance I have cited of 
the mismanagement of the Imperial Bank to the extent that it did not help 
the teeming millions in the country to finance their credit and to remove 
their indebtedness. That is a point we should consider. We may fight in 
any way we like here, but it will come up in the country when every one 
of us will have to answer it in the country this year or next year. 

Now, Sir, I come to the next stage of the major point that I wish to 
discuss. I wish to tell all my non-official friends on this side that the 
Finance Member, representing the Government of India, extended to us the 
courtesy in raising the gold reserve from B5 to 40 crores. We are all grate- 
ful to him, and I wish that he could come up to us with a little more in 
the same spirit; but, Sir, I do not wish that the reserves of the Eeserve 
Bank should be constituted as it is proposed in the Bill. I want that 
it should have at least 106 crores. The Blackettian Bill conceived, with your 
help. Sir, that 118 crores should be the first reserve of the Eeserve Bank. 
I do not want my Honourable friend to limit it to 99 crores or to something 
above 98 crores. I want to take it up to 106 crores. That we have stated 
in our minute of dissent. At the same time I wish to draw his attention 
and the attention of my friends to one point. Already the Finance 
Member has drawn the attention of the House to the Silver Agreement, 
but this is not the time when this House should authorise the Government 
of India to sell silver. The other day I quoted. Sir, in another connection* 
from the notes of Sir Purshotamda^j Thakurdas to the minute of dissent 
which he submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee or the London: 
Committee on the Eeserve Bank, I do not know to which it was submitted'.. 
I can quote in exfenso again from Sir Purshotaindas’s notes, but I will only 
say this. I want my friends to remember one particular passage, and it 
is this: 

“The Committee did not consider the question of the sale of silver now held in- 
reserve and it did not feel it was included in the terms of reference. As a matter of 
general policy, I am opposed to any part of silver now held in the currency reserve. “ 

Sir, it is no use asking us to express our views on silver sales in a 
general discussion of this character. Let my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, himself raise the discussion on a certain particular clause 
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or let him bring out a definite Besolution, so that this House can express 
its opinion whether it will agree with the Finance Member to sell the few 
crores of silver rupees he has to pay off some of his debts which he cannot 
pay off otherwise. When I say his debts, I mean the country's debts. I 
am also strengthened in my view from the minute of dissent which the 
Honourable the Finance Member himself and Mr. Taylor have signed, page 
15. This is what they say: 

“While we feel that such ideas have force, and while we recognise the strength 
• of Indian sentiment in this matter, we consider that, so far as statutory provisions 
are concerned, these should not be so framed as to hami)er the discretion of the Bank 
to utilise its currency reserves in whatever manner may be most effective for maintain- 
ing the stability of the currency.** 

I shall refer to that particular aspect of the functions of the Bank later 
on, but I do not want that the Government of India should dabble with the 
Gold Standard Reserve, which has been accumulating so long in safes, 
and fritter it away . . . . • 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The Honour- 
able Member can resume his speech tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
"^Sth November, 1933. 
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Tuesday, 2Sth November, 1933, 


The Assembly ineo in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
t’hetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Instbuctions given by the Railway Boabd by Pbomotion of cesitain 

Railway Offioebs. 

11B4. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are Government aware of the 
instructions given by the Railway Board in their letter No. 683-E. G., 
dated the 3rd March 1981, to the Agents of State Railways, to the 
effect that with a view to eliminating all avoidable hardship the Board 
desires that an employee who in the circumstances explained in paragraph 
4 (demoted to lower rank) is retained in a lower post drawing tlu* s-.uiio 
rate of substantive pay as that allowed to him on reversion will, 
subject to continued efficiency, be considered when a suitable opportunity 
offers for promotion to the class or grade in which he was formerly 
employed or to a post of equivalent or low'd* rank? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if these instructions are 
strictly followed by the office of the Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Railway, Karachi? 

(c) Is it a fact that the demoted j)crsoiJs are not taken in the inveisc 
order? 

((/) Is it a fact that Messrs. Bhagatsingh, Bhagwaii, Madhavdas, 
Uoulatram, Thanuram and Nebhraj, reverted Markers of Karachi Division, 
have been ignored, and that the newly recruited Goods Marker, named 
Bliagwandas Duniohand, with about three nionths’ service, has been 
promoted as Train Clerk? If so, who is i*esponsible for promoting 
Bhagwandas, the Divisional Superintendent himself or the Divisional 
Personnel Officer, and for what reasons? 

(t) On account of retrenchment, were any instructions sent to the 
Divisional Superintendent, North Western Railway, Karachi, not to 
recruit any person but to take up if necessary persons from amongst the 
demoted staff? 

(f) If the reply to part (c) be m the affirmative, why were^ Goods 
Markers Bhagwandas, Mohmed Khan and several others recruited on 
Karachi Division, instead of promoting the demoted inferior labour staff as 
Markers, their previous . appointments? 

( 2233 ) A 
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Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) In the letter quoted it was stated that an employee 
who is retained in a lower post will rank in seniority above men holding 
similar posts drawing the same rate of substantive pay as that allowed to- 
him on reversion . lind >vill, subie.ct to .cojitinued. effiedehey, be considered 
when a suitable opportunity offers for promotion to the class or grade in 
which he was formerly employed, or to. a post of equivalent or lower rank. 

(h) Government have no reason to believe that these instructions are 
not followed. 

(c) The orders of Government are that retrenched persons should be 
taken in the inverse order of their discharge subject to the maintaining of 
communal proportions. 'Hiey also provide that if an employee who was 
discdiargcd is re- employed in a low'er post, he should, subject to good 
W’ork, be considered for promotion, when a suitable opportunity offers, to 
the class or grade in which he \vas formerly employed or to a post of an 
equivalent or lower rank. 

(cl) and if). T have sent a copy (ff these questions to the Agent, North 
WeBtern Kailway, in order that he may satisfy himself that the rules on the 
subject have been carried out. 

(e) The existing orders are that no outsider should be appointed in any 
department, division, district or office of the railway so long as a suitable 
nnui is available from the waiting list, or next after that, from among the 
Groat Indian Peninsula Kailway strikers who are still out of employment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Will Government be pleased to state if, on 
reinstatement of the retrenched hands,, th^ir service will be. regarded as 
continuous service or not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not quite sure of that. I should like my Hon- 
ourable friend to put a question on paper. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from, the Honourable Member if 
he is always satisfied wdtli the presumption that the Agent is following the 
rules and regulations issued by the Kaihvay Board, or that when there is 
any specific instance given he enquires of the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; Until it is proved to the contrary, the presumption is 
that the Agent is follown’ng the orders of the Kailway Board. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; But when an allegation is made in the House 
tlial they are not being followed and certain instances are given, will the 
same answ’cr hold good that the presumption is that he is followdns the 
orders? 


Mr. P, R. Rau; The only question that has been put to me here is, 
“Are Government satisfied that tho^c rules are strictly followed ?“. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; T have given instances where thev have not 
been follow'ed. 

Mr. P. R. Rau; May I know’ what is the instance the Honourable 
Member has mentioned? 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: As regards Moluncd Klum, etc. 

Mr. P, R. Rau: As regards (d) and (/), I have sent a copy of the 
question to the Agent of the North Western Railway. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The questions have been sent to the Agent of 
the North Western Railway, there is no doubt about it, but I have put my 
questions on a question of policy — ^the policy of the Railway Board in con- 
nection with the orders given to the Agents. I ask, if certain instances- 
are given, is it sufficient merely to send the questions to the Agent for 
any action that he may take? On the other hand, we shall not know 
anything. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If my Honourable friend considers that this matter is 
of sufficient importance to be ventilated in this Legislature, and if he is 
still of that opinion after the appeal addressed to the House by the Hon- 
ourable the Railway Member yesterday, I should be prepared to get the 
information. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know if any machinery exists by means of 
which the Railway Board can find out whether their orders are carried 
out by the Agents, or is it simply a presumption? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not know whet machinery my Honourable friend 
is referring to. Tlie person aggrieved would certainly take some steps to« 
bring the matter to notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If any one on behalf of the Legislature asks the 
Railway Board whether the orders of the Railway Board in any particular 
case have been complied with by the Agents, is the Honomable Member 
in a position to say, yes or no? • 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T do not think it is a practical proposition for the* 
Railway Board to have an inspecting staff to see whether the orders of the 
Railway Board are carried out by the Agents or not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that a Member of this 
House from the Punjab gave notice of a Resolution which was admitted, 
that the Agent of the North Western Railway sometimes does not, as a 
matter of fact, carry out the instructions conveyed to him by the Railway 
Board ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I remember th.^t there was a Resolution on the subject 
last Session. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May T know whether the procedure that is 
followed by the Honourable Member hero is followed by the Agent in his 
turn by sending on the question to the next channel, namely, the Divisional 
Officer? 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir: May I ask the Honourable Member, when a 
question is asked in this House and the Honourable Member refers to an 
Agent, does he expect to get any reply from that Agent as to any action 
taken, or does tie expect no reply from the Agent? 

A 2 
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Hr. P. B. Ban; Jn certain cases if a prinia facie case has been made 
ont for investigation b,v the Railway Board, the Railway Board ask for a 
reply. In certain other cases it is possible that the allegation is that sub- 
ordin.ates of the Agent have not followed the instructions, then the questions 
are sent to the Agent for taking all necessary action. 

Sir 0ow8S]i Jahangir: If that is the case, then it is useless to ask any 
question about any i-ailway, because you send it to the Agent, but no reply 
is expected. 

Mr. P. B* Bau: T have alreadv explained to the House in reply to a 
question yesterday that it is practically impossible for the Government of 
India to concern themselves with all matters of detail in railway adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is the Honourable Member aware that before 
questions are admitted they nie verv carefully examined, and that when 
they are admitted by the President, it moans that they are of public import- 
ance and public concern? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: 1 have no doubt about that. 

Sir Oowaa]l Jehangir; It is very possible that certain questions are of a 
trivial character, — that is ])ossible. But if a question is asked and the 
Honourable Member refers that question to an Agent and if the Agent 
knot's that no answers are expected by the Honourable Member, is it 
not likely that the Agent would treat tbe^ question put by the Honourable 
Member to him rather lightly? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, Sir. I have a much higher opinion of our Agents. 

Sir Oowasfi Jehangir: Has the Honourable Member any knowledge of 
human nature? 

Mr. P. B. Bau; T dare sav that 1 have not as much knowledge of human 
nature as my Honourable friend has- 

Sir {Jowasji Jehangir: Then may T tell my Honourable friend that it is 
hnman nature not to pav very much attention to a question that does nr.t 
require a reply ^ (Laughter) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T suggest another course to the Honouv- 
able Member if he is not perturbed? In matters of detail, not in matters 
of policy, but in matters of deta.il,~if we address the Agent, will he reply? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): We had 
some questions of a similar nature yesterday and the same matter is bcincr 
raised today. Where an Honourable Member has put down a question 
which has been admitted by the Chair, it meana that* the quesUnn is of 
mihlk* importance, and the Chair and the House have got a. right to expect 
that a. suitable answer will be given. The CBair also realises that there 
are a great many matters in which powers have been delegated to the 
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Agents of fiaiiways and tbey must' be trusted to carry out those powers. 
But when an Honourable Member has definitely put down a question, 
especially brining to the notice of the Government a specific case in 
whicli the Agent is supposed not to have carried out the orders, and when 
tjie Honourable Member replying for Government says that the question 
lias been forwarded to the Agent, the Chair thinks it is proper that the 
Agent must sent a reply to the llaflway Board and that reply must be 
communicated to the Honourable Member who asked the question at any 
rate, so that, if it is unsatisfactory, he might pursue the matter further. 
Tliat will suit the convenience of the House and the Chair does not 
think it will infringe on the delegated powers of the Agents either (Cheers.) 

Appointments through Sblbcjtion Boards on State Railways, 

1185. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the orders of the Railway 13oard are that fresh appointments in 
the subordinate services on State Railways of men not discharged or 
demoted during the last retrenchment should be made through Selection 
Boards? 

(/}) If tli(5 reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have any Selection 
Boards been held in the Karachi Division of the North Western Railway 
since 1931, and is it a fact that all appointments in the subordinate 
ranks since that day have been made by the Divisional Personnel Officer 
without reference to any Selection Board? 

(c) If so, what was the justification for contravening the orders? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The rules for the recruitment and training of 
subordinate staff on State-managed Railways (a copy of which is available 
in the Library, of the House) provide for Selection Boards for recruitment 
of certain categories of subordinate staff. 

(h) and (c). [ have sent a copy of these questions to the Agent of the 

North Western Railway in order that he ma}' see whetlier these orders 
liave been contravened in the Karachi Division, and, if so, to consider 
the ste])s necessary to set matters right. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: And also to reply to this House, — is the Honour- 
able Member prepared to add that? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: T have just heard the ruling of the Chair and my 
Honourable friend can be sure that it will be complied with. 

Recruitmbnt of Non-Matriculates in the Divisional Office, 
North Western Railway, Karachi. 

1186. *Mr- Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the orders on the North Western Railway are that certain posts 
in subordinate services, are to be given only to those who possess the matri- 
culation educational qualification and that non-matriculates could be 
recruited or appointed by transfer to other inferior posts, and that the 
latter could not be transferred to posts reserved for the matriculates? Does 
the aforesaid order of the Agent, North Western Railway, say that the 
Divisional Superintendents would be held personally responsible in case of 
its infringement? 

(b) Are these orders strictly carried out by the Divisional Personnel 
Officer, North Western Railway, Karachi? If not, why not? 
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(c) Is it a fact that some non-matriculates were recruited as derks in 

the Divisional Office, North Western Eailway, Karachi? If so, what were 
the reasons for contravening the orders referred to in part (a) above ? 

(rl) Is it a fact that a non-matriculate had been transferred by the 
Divisional Personnel Officer, North Western Eailway, Karachi, as a clerk in 
the grade Bs. 160-10—200--® post for matriculates only? If so, why? 

Is it a fact that one Nozermobmed— a Weighing Machine Fitter, 
North Western Eailway, Karachi has been put to work as a grade II Clerk, 
by the Divisional Personnel Officer, North Western Eailway, Karachi ? 

(/) Ts it a fact that Mr. Nozermobmed is not only a non-matriculate but 
does not know sufficient Fnglish, and has been given an assistant to work 
on his behalf? If so, why has a semi-educated man been put to the clerical 
post in contravention of the orders? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission. Sir, I shall reply to questions 
Nos. 1186 and 1187 together. Government have no information, but have 
sent a copy of these questions to the Agent, North Western Eailway, 
who will, no doubt, take the necessary steps to see that all orders issued 
by the administration are carried out by subordinate officers. 


Period of Probation of Temporary Staff on the North Western 

. Railway. 

f 187. Taslchand Navalrai: (a) Are Government aware of the Agent, 
North Western Railway’s (’ircular No. 1 of 1927, Part A, paragraph 8(d), 
directing th«‘it confirmation of staff will be considered only after the expiry 
of 12 months probationary period, and his further order No. 961-E./113, 
dated the 16th .June, 1931, directing that that period of 12 months* proba- 
tion can under no circumstances be reduced or waived by any subordinate 
office? 

(b) Are Government aware whether these instructions are being strictly 
followed by the Divisional Persoimel Officer, North Western Eailway, 
Karachi? If not, why not? 

Employment of Staff on Works other than those to 'which their 
Pay is charged on the North Western Railway. 

1 !88 *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the Eailway Board’s letter No. 6862-F., dated the 26ih March, 
1931, directing that the staff should not be employed on works other than 
1 lioso to which their pay is charged and for which they are employed ? If so, 
these orders followed on the Karachi Division of the North Western 
Eailway? 

(b) Are Government aware that the following persons on Karachi Divi- 
sion \\ore or are working on posts other than those for which they are 
employed or their pay is charged to? Messrs. Quilam Yassiu Guard, 
Shurnisdin Guard, Allah Bux Guard, Munshiram Guard, K. N. Akhtar 
Fuel Clerk, Lachmi Narain Train Clerk? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) bo in the affirmative, who is responsible for 
the infringement of the Board’s orders? 

tior answer to this question, answer to question N'o. 1186. 
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3P« 3ft. Ban: These orders are general and applicable to the Karachi 
Division of the North Western Bail way as elsewhere. I have sent a copy 
of the question to the Agent, North Western Bail way, to ascertain whether 
the allegations are correct, and if so, to take suitable action. 

Withholding of Appeals against his Orders by the Divisional 
Personnel Officer, North Western Bailway, Karachi. 

1189. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if an employee in the subordinate railway service can appeal to the Divi- 
sional Superintendent against the orders of a Divisional Officer ? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that the Divisional Personnel Officer, North Western 
Eailway, Karachi, does not forward to the Divisional Superintendent appeals 
against his orders? If so, why? 

Mr.. P. R. Bau: (a) The rules provide that an appeal from an order of 
discharge (except on reduction of staff) or dismissal lies to the authority 
next above the officer passing the order. 

(b) I am sending a copy of this question to the Agent, North Western 
Bailway, for any action that he may consider necessary. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What is the rule when an appeal is presented 
against the order of the Divisional Personnel Officer, for being forwarded 
to the Divisional Superintendent? Js he bound to forward it or not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I am informed by the Agent of the North Western 
Bailway that an appeal against an order of discharge passed by any officer 
without the prior approval of the Divisional Superintendent lies to the 
Divisional Superintendent and is submitted to him for his orders. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then it will be forwarded, and not held up ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The main question is not answered. Is the officer 
who passed the order bound to forward the appeal to the next higher autho- 
rity or can he withhold it? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: My Honourable friend has not heard my reply. I said 
that 1 am informed by the Agent of the North Western Railway that an 
appeal against an order of discharge passed by any officer, without the 
prior approval of the Divisional Superintendent, lies to the Divisional 
Superintendent and is submitted to him for his orders. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If an appeal is sent, can the Divisional Officer 
withhold the appeal and not forward it, because the appeal cannot be sent 
direct to the higher authority? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The rules, under which appeals can be withheld, are 
definite and only for special reasons can such appeals be withheld. When 
an appeal lies to the Divisional Superintendent * under the rules, no sub- 
ordinate officer can withhold that appeal. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In some cases orders are signed by some 
officer for the Divisional Superintendent. In such cases do the appeals 
lie to the Divisional Superintendent or to the Agetit? 


Mr. P. R. Bau: The orders might be signed for the Divisional Super- 
intendent, but they might have been given by the Divisional Superintendent 
himself. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In certain cases the signatures are for Divi- 
sional Superintendents. In such cases does the appeal lie to the Agent 
or to the Divisional Superintendent, because such instances have occurred 
in the Dinapore Division? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Without knowing the particulars of that case, I am 
not in a position to reply. 

Cadre of the Indian Medical Sebvioe fob Vabioijs Pbovinges based 
ON the Lee Commission Report. 

1190. *Mr. A. Das: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
directed to the recent notifications in the Gazette of India^ dated the 
30th September, and the 7th October, 1933, about the cadre of Indian 
Medical Service for the variouB provinces based on Lee Commission 
Report? If so, does the number include the posts of the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals and the Director General of Public Health in 
such provinces where such posts exist? If not, under what cadre do 
they come? j 

(b) Does the Lee Commission Report provide for a cadre of Indian 
Medical Service for the United Provinces at 24 or 30? If the former, 
how liave the persons on leave reserve been included in it? If the latter, 
will Government be pleased to state what portion of the Lee Commission 
Report provides for the cadre for the United Provinces at 30? 

Mr. G. B. Bajpai: (a) The answer to the first part is in the afffrmative, 
except that T have not been able to find any relevant reference in the 
Gazette of the 7th October, 1933. The posts of Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, North-West Frontier Province, and Director of Public 
Health, Central Provinces, are included in the cadre of the Indian Medical 
Service (Civil). The posts of Inspectors General of Civil Hospitals in all 
other provinces and the posts of Directors of Public Health in some of 
the other provinces are required to be nlled by selection from amongst 
Indian Medical Service officers who were in civil employ on the 10th May, 
1928, and whose rights have been protected under a notification of the 
12th October, 1932, a copy of which has been placed in the Library of the 
House. 

(b) The Lee Commission made no suggestions regarding the number 
of Indian Medical Service officers to be employed in the United Provinces. 
Under Devolution Rule 12, the Secretary of State in Council is the autho- 
rity to prescribe the number of Indian Medical Service officers to be 
employed by a Local Government and the cadre sanctioned by him for the 
United Provinces consists of 24 specified posts and six officers to provide 
leave reserve. 
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Bbvisbd Scales on Pay fob the Sufebiob Sebvioes. 

1191. *llr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the news published in the Hindysian Time», dated the 8lli 
November, 1933, on page 1, under the caption “Revised Seales of Pay*'? 

(b) Is it a fact tliat the Government of India have decided not to take 
any further steps for revising the scales of salary of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service officers besides collection of some 
data by Mr. T. Sloan? 

{e) Is it a fact that Government have anoownced the revised and reducfid 
scales of pay for services under them? 

(d) Do these revised scales include the revision of pay for the I. C. S. 
and I. P. S.? If not, is such a revision under contemplation by Govern- 
ment? If not, what are the grounds for not reducing the scaies of paj’' 
for new entrants to those services? When do Government propose to 
announce their decision in regard to the reduction in pay of these two 
services ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to give reasons for tliis differential 
treatment towards the hio^h salaried and other lower salaried staff? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of saving that 
they expect within the next five years by the revised scales of pay intro- 
duced for the services under them? : 

(g) Will Government be pleased to stale the amount of saving that 
would have accrued to them if the same general itite of reduction in pay 
were applied to the I. C. S. and the I. P. S. for the next five years? 

(Ii) Why did not Government consider the question of revisin^g the 
scales of pay for the I. C. S. and the I. P. 8. first before touching the 
lower services? 

(/) Have the Government of India been informed by the Secretary 
of State for India that the British Parliament is not likely to entertain 
any autogestion of the reduction of pay of the I. C. S. and the I. P. S. 

OffiC''”'!? 

(y) If it is not proposed to revise the scialcs of pay of these two services, 
are Government prepared to give up the question of reducing the scales of 
pay of the other services as well? If not, why not? 

(k) Is it contemplated to postpone the revision of pay of the I. C. S. 
and the I. P. S. for review till five years after the setting up of the new 
Constitution? If so, why? 

(/) Will Governineiit ho pleased to state wlietlier the General Purposes 
Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment Advisory Committee recommended 
the revision of pay simultaneously for all services? If so, wn'll Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for accepting only one part of the 
recommendation? 

The So&ourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (c). ^es. 

(ft), (d) and (k). No recommendations have yet been made by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State on the question of revision 
of rates of pay for new entrants to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police. 

(e) Does not arise. 
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(/) and {(j). The Government of India have not calculated the savings 
that will result in the next five years from the revision of pay of the ser- 
vices under their control, and they are unable to stale what savings woul^ 
accrue from hypothetical reductions in the scales of pay of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police. 

(h) and (J). The Officer on Special Duty took up the case of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police at an early stage of his enquiry. The 
problems arising in these two services are more complicated than in the 
services recruited solely in India, and as they are All-India Services it has 
also been necessary to consult all Local Governments. This has naturally 
<!aused some delay in the consideration of the case. 

(/) The Government of India have received no such information. 

(;■) The question of the scale of pay of each service has been consi- 
dered on its merits. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government accept the general principle that 
before they revise the scale of pay of lower salaried officers, in justice and 
fairness, they should revise the scale of the high salaried ofi&cers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is not the principle that has 
been followed or the procedure. What Government have endeavoured to 
do, as I have just stated, is to deal with the pay of each service on its 
own merits. 

•Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Have Government received 
replies from Local Governments who have been consulted on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Wc have received replies from all 

Local Governments. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: When are they likely to send their recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Very shortly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the retrenchment or reduc- 
tion in sal aril's should be given effect to simultaneously both in regard to 
the services under the Government of India and the All India Services 
and that one should not have priority over the other? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There can be no question of introducing 
revisions of pay with retrospective effect unless, as in the case of certain 
services, notice has been given. . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My point was this. Whenever any scale of pay 
has been fixed for future men who are entering the service, the new scale 
should b(? n])plied simultaneously to the men in the service of the Govern- 
ment of Indi«a and in the All India Services and not applied one before the 
other ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The new scales of pay have already 
been sanctioned and brought into force with regard to the services under 
the Government of India. 
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Mt. E. 0. Keogy: Can the Honourable Member give an approximate 
idea as to the time that will be required for the Government of India to 
complete their inquiries in regard to these two services and also for the 
Secretfuy of State to make up his mind as to what action to be taken. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I may say that within the last few 
days the Government of India have reached general conclusions, so far as 
they are concerned, and they propose to address the Secretary of State very 
shortly. ' 

HDf, Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I take it that it is in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee that the revised 
scale of pay for subordinate officers has been arrived at? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The question of introducing new scales 
of pay for the services under the Government of India and, I think, also 
in the case of the I. C. S. and the Indian Police, was undoubtedly suggest- 
ed by the Retrenchment Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My question was whether the revised scale 
of pay for subordinate officers has been .decided as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the General Purposes Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment 
Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am not very familiar with the 
proceedings of that Committee, but I do not think that they went into 
any detailed recommendations. I think the recommendations were worked 
out by the Officer on Special Duty. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the General Purposes Re- 
trenchment Committee also recommended that the revised scales of pay 
should operate in the case of the I. C. S. and the Indian Police Service 
simultaneously with those of the subordinate staff? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no recollection of any recom- 
mendation that the scales should issue simultaneously, but, as I have 
already said, they did wish the case of the 1. C. S. and the Indian Police 
to bo taken up. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know from the Honourable Member if 
this revised scheme with regard to the higher-paid officials will come into 
operation after the introduction of the new Constitution, or before that? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I am not in a position 
to say anything about the conclusions that are likely to be reached on 
this question of the future pay of the I. C. S. and the Indian Police. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What was then tlie justification for bringing 
into operation revised scales of pay with regard to the subordinates ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The justification was “retrenchment’'. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that if the higher authorities do not 
accept the Government scheme as regards the scales of pay of the higher- 
salaried officerSi they will not enforce and penalise merely the lower- 
salaried Dien? 
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Tbe Bcmonrable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, as I have already stated, the 
Government of India think it necessary to deal with the pay of each ser- 
vice on its own merits, and they cannot accept the principle that if a 
revision of pay is not made in one service, therefore it must not be made 
in another sc’rvice in which there appears to them to be full justification 
for nnikin" it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Does not the justification for retrenchment 
operate equally in the case of officers of the I. C. S. and the Indian 
Police? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No doubt, Sir, if the matter is put 
as the Honourable Member puts it, it sounds as if the higher-paid services 
should equally have their pay reduced; but, as I have already mentioned, 
there are special complications arising in the case of services which are 
recruited not solely in India. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member realise that if there 
he anv discriminatory treatment between the higher services like the 
r. C. S. and the other All India Services or the subordinate services 
then, so far as the future recruits are concerned, there may be loss of 
efficiency in the case of the latter class, having regard to the sure discon- 
tent that will arise so far as the lower services are concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that is a necessary 
conclusion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee was set up for the purpose of retrenching the pay and personnel 
of the subordinate Indian services and not of the Superior I. C. S. and 
Fiidian Police Service? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The whole matter, as I have already 
stated, has received the most careful consideration and is receiving the 
most careful consideration now, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do T understand that the revised scales of pay 
for the members of the I. C. S. and of the Indian Police will come int(> 
operation shortly ? 

The Honourable Sir Ha^ Haig: I can make no statement about our 
conclusions. The matter will now be referred to the Secretary of State.. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: When is the Secretary of State likely to reach 
his conclusion ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I am not in a position 
to make any statement on the subject. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the ratio of the average 
nay of the higher staff to the average pay of the subordinate staff is much 
higher in this country than it is in any other country, and that, by this 
discrimination which they are going to introduce, this ratio will become 
much higher ? 
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T1i 6 HoBOUTAUe Sir Harry Eaif : I would ask the Honourable Menaber 
not to make any assumptions which are not justified by what I have stkted. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it or is it not a fact that the proportion of the 
pay of the higher service officers to that of the lower service officers in 
England U 1 to 32 while in India it is 1 to 133 ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I am entirely unacquainted 
with the figures which the Honourable Member just quoted. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Will the Honourable Member please make inquiries 
and find out? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If the Honourable Member will send 
me the figures on which he relies, and the authority for them, I shall be 
v^ery glad to peruse them. 

Hr. T. K. Bamakriahna Reddi: Do the Government see the advisability 
of giving elfect to the revised scales of pay with regard to the subordinates 
simultaneously with the revised scales of pay for the I. C. S. and the Indian 
Police ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Shanmukharti Chetty): That ques- 
tion has been asked already. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire from the Honourable Member if the com])li- 
cations he refers to are the memoranda which the I. C. S. and the Indian 
Police Associations have submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
and whether it is not a fact that they mentioned there that they did not 
want their salaries, emoluments and allowances to be in any way reduced ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Hoiiourable Member is 
referring to a different point. We are discussing at the moment the ques- 
tion of the rates of pay for new entrants a. id not the v|uestion of maintaining 
t he rates of pay of existing members. 

Mr. B. Das: Was it not mentioned in those memoranda that they would 
not like any lowering of the scales of pay of the new entrants for the I. C. S. 
and the Indian Police ? 

The Honourable Sif Harry Haig: 1 am afraid I cannot carry in my mind 
what was said in these memoranda, but it seems to me on the face of it 
improbable that serving ineinbors will take any very ke(jn interest in the 
pay of their successors. 

Mr. B. Das: fs not the Honourable Member a member of tiic I. C. S. 
Association whicli submitted that memorandum ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I am certainly not. In my 
present position it would be quite improper for me to be a member of the 
r. (3. S. Association. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: In view of the general mis- 
{ipprehension that has been caused over this question, is not the Honourable 
Member in a position to say that the conclusions, which the Government of 
India have arrived at on this question, do involve a revision of the scales 
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of pay for the I. G. S. and the Indian Police, and that that^ revision is in tho 
direction of reducing the present rates of pay ? I do not ask any further 
details. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am sorry not to be able to meet my 
Honourable friend as T am not in a position to make any statement with 
regard to the nature of the conclusions of the Government of India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
new entrants into the higher services are being entertained on the existing 
rates of pay or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure whether the Honoiurable 
Member refers to the I. C. S. and the Indian Police. At present the new 
entrants into those services are coming in on the existing rates of pay. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member has stated that the present 
members of the services are not expected to be quite so keen on the reten- 
tion of the existing emoluments so far as the new entrants are concerned. 
Do T take it that that represents the opinion of the Government of India as a 
whole and do I take it that that iilso gives us an indication about the attitude 
which the Government of India have taken in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The concern of the Government of 
India is to secure that there shall be such rates of pay fixed for new entrants 
as will ensure our getting an adequate supply of candidates of the class 
required. 


Muslim Superintendents in the Government. of India Departments. 

1192. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (d) Is it a fact that on the 1st 
October, 1983, there were four Muslim Superintendents in all the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, Secretariat, two of them being in the 
Finance Department? 

{h) Is it a fact that both the Muslim Superintendents in the Finance 
Department, have been compulsorily made to retire from Government 
service? If so, will Government please state the reasons for taking such 
a drastic measure? 

(c) Will Government please state what is the percentage of Muslims 
to the total strength in the Finance Department? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is not a single Muslim in the Upper-Time- 
Scale of the Finance Department? 

(<0 Will Government please state what steps they propose to take to 
increase the Muslim representation in the Finance Department? 

(/) Are Government aware that the retirement of the three Indian 
Superintendents has created an impression that Government wanted to 
promote the interests of the Anglo-Indians in the Finance Department? 

(g) Is it a fact tliat one of the retrenched Muslim Superintendents 
worked satisfactorily as an Assistant Secretary for 2J years? Is it a fact 
that his post was abolished and the second post of an Assistant Secretary 
retained and given to an Anglo-Indian who was junior to him in service? 
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{h) Are Gtovemment aware that this action of the Finance 

Deportment in retiring three Indian Superintendents simultaneously has 
caused great consternation among all the communities of the Government 
of India Secretariat and has created a feeling of insecijrity of service ? 

(0 Will Government please state in how many cases Article 465- A 

of the Civil Service Regulathms, under which the three Indian oRicers 
have been made to retire, has been applied since 1914? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(6) Two Muslim Superintendents and a Hindu Superintendent in the 
Finance Department have recently proceeded on the full amount of leave 
due to them preparatory to retirement. 

(c) 22 per cent. 

(d) 1 presume that the Honourable Member refers to the upper time 
scale for first division clerks. None of the five posts on this scale is at 
present held by a Muslim. 

(e) The Finance Department will observe the policy determined by the 
Government of India in this matter. That policy is now under discussion. 

(/; No. 

(tj) One of the Muslim Superintendents officiated as Assistant Secretary 
for nearly 2^ years. He was reverted owing to the reduction in the number 
of posts of Assistant Secretary from three to two and no Anglo-Indian has 
been appointed in his place. In this connection I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the reply given to unstarred question No. 161 
asked by Mr. Maswood Ahmad on the 30th of September, 1932. 

(A) No. 

(i) Tlie information is not readily available. 


Creation of the Posts of certain Officers in the Finance 
Department. 

1193. ’'‘Mr. Muhammad Azhar AU: (a) Is it a fact that new posts of 
an Assistant Secretary, a Special Officer and an Additional Secretary have 
recently been created in the Finance Department? If so, will Government 
please state the reasons for creating these posts in those days of retrench- 
ment? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is a general feeling among the 
public that considerations of economy are pressed by the Finance Depart- 
ment upon other Departments and not applied to their own Department? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: fa) One temporary post of Addi- 
tional Secretary has been created in the Finance Department for a period of 
six months and one post of Ofiicer on Special Duty for about months- 
Both of these have been created for the purpose of dealing 
with special work in connection with the Reserve Bank. The Officer on 
Special Duty is also in charge of some of the ordinary work of the Depart- 
ment and one post of Assistant Secretary is being held in abeyance during 
the period of his appointment. 

(6) No. The Government cannot believe that such a misapprehension 
should exist. 
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Reciprocity and Retaliation in relation to the Dominions op 
THE British Empire. 

1191. •M'ft B. Das: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the prtess repcrts published in The National Call of November 8th, 
giving a summary of the evidence tendered by the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of reciprocity and retaliation in relation to the 
Dominions of the British Empire? 

(6) Is the report published in the Press a correct statement of the 
position taken up by the Secretary of State? 

(c) If the report is correct, do Government agree with the position taken 
up by the Secretary of State? 

(d) Did Government send in their recommendation on the subject 

before the Secretary of State jgave his evidimce, and was that recom- 

mendation different from the view expressed by the Secr6rtary of State? 

(e) Have Government made any representation to the Secretary of 
State on the subject of bis evidence, and, if so, will they please place the 
correspondence on the subject on the table of the House? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Secretary of State's evidence on 
the subject has created resentment in the country? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) Yes. 

(6) and ((;). 'riie report in the Press is necessarily brief. Copies of the 

minutes of evidence given by f^^he Secretary of State for India before the 

Joint Selc(;t (yorninittee have been placed in the Library of the House. 

(tl) and (6'). The subject matter of paragraphs 122-124 of the White 
Paper proposals has been discussed with the Secretary of State, but Gov- 
ernment regret that the correspondence canr.ot be laid on the table of the 
House. 

(/) Yes. 

Sir, may I add that this matter may not be further pursued at tlie 
moment, because w(* arc* arranging to have a dedaite shortly. 

Mr. B. Das; That will satisfy me. 

Administration of Justice in Provinces where the High Courts 
ARB UNDER THE LoCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

1195. ♦Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are responsible for the efficient and timely administration of 
justice in the provinces where the High Courts are under the Local Govern- 
ment ? 

Tha Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The administration of justice is a 

provincial subject. 


Delay in Dispensing Justice. 

1196. ♦Pandit Bam Kridma Jha: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether after such effect as has been given to some of the recommendations 
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of ^ Civil <lUBtioo ConuEoitteQ, deJa; in dispeneing justioo has been appre- 
reduced? if not, do Govarmnent propose to take any other etepa 
to avoid undue delay in the disposal of the cases? If not, ^hy not? 

Th« nonooraUe Sir Harry Haig: Effect has been given to a number of 
proposals designed to rodiico the law's delays. Local Governme,nt8 are 
primarily responsible for the ndininistrntion of justice, in consultation with 
High Courts, and are fully alive to the iuiportance of taking such measures 
. as ate. practicable to further this ond, 

Nuhbbb of Judges in each High Court in India. 

: 1197. *PaiicUt Bam Sfishna Jha: Will Government be pleased to state 
; the number o£ the judges of each of the High Courts in India on 
the date the report of the Civil Justice Committee was; submitted to Gov- 
ernment, and the number of judges of each of the High Courts in the 
month of October, 1933? 

• The Hlpnourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 lay on the table, a statement giving 
the information* 


Fitnf*‘ment showing the number of Judges of High Courts including Additional Judges 
' in January f and October^ ,19S3l, 


High Courts. 1925. . 1933. 

Madras 12 14 

Bombay* , . v . . . . ’ . ^ . 10 " 11 

Calcutta ... 16 16 

Allahabad . 9 12 

Lahore * i 11 1.4 

Patna ..... ... .$) 10 

Bangoon ......... 11 11 


Appointment of Jitdobs in High Courts under the Local 
Governments. 

1X98. ’"Pandit Bam B]tiahna Jha: Will Government, be pleased to state 
if they. are responsible for the appointment of judges in the High Courts 
which are under Local Governments ? If so, what is the procedure adopted 
in the selection of persons for appointment as Judges in such High Courts ? 

The BoQOuraible Sir Harry Haig: Pennanent appointments to the High 
(\)iirts are made by His IMajesty under section 101 of the Government of 
India Act. 

Indo-Japanese Trabe Aorebment, 

1199. B. Daa: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

whether a new Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement has been entered into, and 
the date from which it has come into operation? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the terms of final settlement 
of the Indo- Japanese Agreement? 
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(c) Is it a fact that Government had to extend the teiins of title old 
agreement by another one month since the original extension of six xnontos 
was sanctioned? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (b). The negotiationp. with 
the Japanese representatives are still in progress and no trade agreement 
has so far been reached. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department Press Communiques, dated the 27th and 
the 30th September, 1933. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly give us a forecast as 
to when these negotiations with the Japanese Delegation will terminate? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I cannot give any 
opinion in the matter. 

Mr. B. Das: Did my Honourable- friend anticipate in September that 
it would drag on till November and might drag on till next year? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is no good by giving my Honour- 
able friend a statement of my own anticipations in the matter. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is it not a fact that the 
month’s extension has now expired, and may I know what is the state of 
uffairs today? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The state of affairs today is that this 
•country is no longer in trade treaty relations with Japan. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Will the H<>nourable Member see to it to withdraw 
the concessions suggested from the Japanese Delegation so that there may 
be a status quo and a free atmosphere between the two countries while the 
trade negotiations are going on? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think my Honourable friend is 
aware that the extension of a month was not made conditional upon the 
withdrawal of the boycott. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Have the Government of India realised the effects of 
the continuance of the boycott by Japan on the country producers of India? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
ought to intervene. When negotiations are being carried on and not yet 
concluded between the Government of India and a foreign Government, 
this House will do well not to ask too many questions on the subject. 

Loss OF Lettebs of Cbedentials of the Japanese Delegation. 

1200. •Mr. B. Das: Has the attention of Government been drawn to 
the statement in the Press that the Japanese Delegation could not present 
their letters of credentials as these were lost during the voyage? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfs: Government’s attention has not hitherto been 
drawn to the statement referred to. 
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Mr. B. Das: Do I take it that neither the Foreign Office nor the Director 
•of Statistics under the Commerce Department, nor even the Director of 
Information who is under the Home Department have a knowledge of this 
Tress report which is a common knowledge throughout the length and 
.breadth of India? 

Mr. H. A. T. Metcalfe: I am not sure what the Honourable Member 
requires. If it is information as regards the truth of the Press report, I 
uan say that owing to an unfortunate oversight credentials of- some of the 
.members of the Deputation were left behind, but steps were immediately 
taken to obtain those credentials before any formal business was under- 
iaken by the Delegation, 

Mr. B. Das: May I just mention for my Honourable friend's information 
that the Press report was that the letters of credentials of the whole of the 
-Japanese Delegation were lost and not only of some members. 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I have already contradicted that statement. 
'That is not the fact. What 1 have stated is the fact. 

BBSUXiT OF THE CONFERENCE OONTENED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOMBAY 

Millownbbs* Association. 

1201. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if they participated, or assisted in any way, in the tripartite conference as 
was convened by the President of the Bombay Millowners' Association? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state if they are in a position to 
state the result of that conference and if any non-offiieial trade convention 
has been reached? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the statement in the 
^ress issued by Messrs. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, D. P. Khaitan and Lala Shri 
(Ram on behalf of all the rnillowners minus those of the Bombay City that 
ithe up-country rnillowners dissociate themselves completely from any private 
understanding that Bombay millwallas might have reached with the Lanca- 
shire Delegation ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) No, Sii*. 

ib) The result of the conference including the text of the ngreement 
entered into between the Lancashire Delegation and the Millowners*’ 
Association, Bombay, has already appeared in the Press. 

(c) The attention of Government has been drawn to the statement. 
Government do not know on whose behalf the statement was issued. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are GoverTiment aware* that tlie. agreement 
which has been entered into by the Bombay Millo^^mers’ Association and 
the Lancashire Delegation has been denounced by upcoimtrv rnillowners? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T understand that the agro.Muent 
between the Millowners' Association, Bombay, and tlie Lancashire Delega- 
tion has not met with the entire approval of certain sections of the textile 
industry in India. 
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Mr. Prasad SUigh: Are Governmeoixt aware that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay has alao passed a resolution denouncing Mr. H. P.. 
Mody and other gentlemen who were the sponsors of the agreement ? ‘ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend hud read 
today’s paper, he would have seen a statement there that the Indian* 
Mer(?hants’ Association, Bombay, contemplate the revision of that resolu- 
tion. 

Iliwan Bahadur A. Bamaswanii Kudaliar: Is it a fact that the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, — ^to give it its proper title — include the- 
millowners not only of the City of Bombay, but of many other mills both 
in upcountry and in Southern Tndin ? Is it not a fact also that a consider- 
able section of the millownors outside the Bombay City have supported’ 
this agreement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is quite correct. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Have the Government applied their mind at all to the 
subject-matter of this agreement between the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and the Lancashire Delegation? 

. The HonourjSble Sly. Joaeph Bhore: Government have naturally con- 
sidered it and as, I thinl?:, I mentioned the other day, the action that they 
will take upon it will be made clear to the House when they come before* 
this House with their proposals in respect of cotton textiles during the 
next Session. ' . . 

/ Mr. R. $. Sarma: In view of the reply of the Honourable the Commerce 
Meiqber tliat he does not know on whose behalf these gentlemen have 
issued tliat memorandum, will he tell us whether th(3se gentlemen were* 
invited by him only yesterday to .confer with him and on whose behalf he 
.asked them to confer with him ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is singularly 
ignorant of what has taken place during the last two months. In order to- 
assist Government in carrying on their negotiations with Japan, they in- 
vited representatives of the cotton textile industry and of various other 
interests in the country, and these gentlemen came as representatives of 
the textile interests. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been drawn 
to a statement which the President of the Board of Trade made recently in 
the House of Commons in his speech on the debate on the address in which 
he stated as follows: 

“Tho main result achieved by the Delegation in India was the willingness of the* 
Oovernment of India to discuss the new agreement immediately the Japanese negotia- 
tions were concluded.*' 

May I know on what, occasion and in what manner and in what terma 
this particular assurance was given? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That no doubt refers to the passage 
in the letter which I addressed to Sir William Clare-Lees, the head of the 
Manchester Delegation, a copy of which is being placed in the Library of 
the House as I promised my Honourable friend that it would be placed. 
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Mr. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell me whether it is 
not a fact that the Bombay Millowners* Association consists of more than 
60 per cent, of European members; whether it is not a fact that the 
Bombay Millowners* Association only represent a moiety of the textile 
industries of India; and whether it is not a fact that the gentlemen, whose 
names I have mentioned here, represent very large portions of the textile 
industry in India? 

The Honourable Sir Jdaeph Bhor^-: My Hoooiirable friend has put so 
many questions in one that I am afraid I cannot carry them all in iny head. 

Mr. President (The Honourahlo Su* Shimmukham Chetty) : Only the 
'iirst (piestion need be answered, iiiiiUL'Iv, whether it is not a fact timt the 
Bombay Millowners* Association contains more than 60 per cent, of 
European interests. The second and the third do not require an answer. 

The Honourable Joseph Shore t T have no definite information oh 
that point, but I should think that it was unlikely. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; In view of the fact that the HonotiraMe the 
(vommcrce Member seems to keep n close touch with the Bom^y Mill- 
owners’ Association, may 1 knoW if the Government of India gave their moral 
support to Mr. Mod.^ ’s Association in arriving at an agreement with the 
Tiancashire delegates ? 

The Honourable Sir JoBBph BhOre; What does my Honourable friend 
mean by ** moral support”? 

Mr. B* Das: With reference to jiart (a) of my question as to thn 
convening of the tripartite conference by the President of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, will the Honourable the Commerce Member kindly 
tell me what happened about the noii-official negotiations of the Bombay 
MiJlt/;aZa« with the Japanese non-official Commercial Delegation? 

The Honourabe Sir Joseph Shore: I do not exactly know wliat my 
Honourable friend means by the phrase “Bombay Miliie^a/as'’. Does he 
mean the workers in the Bombay Mills? 

Mr. B. Das: I mean the Bombay Millowners. That is the usual phrase 
ll.at is used in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; 1 am afraid I (?annot give niv Hon- 
ourable friend any information as to vrhat resulted from the conversations 
between the Millowners of India r»nd the Japanese representatives. That 
is an unofficial matter in which these two Delegations alone were 
concerned. 

Mr. B. Das: Was not the Honourable Memberis Department inquisitive 
m any way to know what happened in the negotiations of the Indian 
Millowners with the Japanese Commercial Millowners in the same way as 
the Honourable Member took notice of what happened in their negotiations 
with the Lancashire Millowners. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; So far as the Lancashire oonvma*- 
tions were concerned, Government were informed definitely of the resulta- 
that had been achieved. But so far as other conversations are oonoemed^ 
Government have no information. 

Mr . B. Das: Is there any truth in the news that I read somewhere 
that the Japanese Millowners were insulted by the way they were handled 
by the President of the Bombay Millowners* Association and that, there- 
fore, they did not negotiate with them in any way? 

Mr. President (The IIonoural)le ^ir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is not 
the concern of the Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the cottage industry 
plays a very important part in the textile industry of this country, may I 
know whether the interests of the cottage industries have also been kept in 
view in these negotiations with Japan and the Millowners of Bombay? 
That is a point which we will have to discuss on the floor of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend put that ques- 
ti^'n to me a few days ago and I gave him a very categorical reply that 
they most certainly liave been kept in the forefront during our consultations 
with our non-official advisers, representatives of the cottage industry were 
invited by us to give us their views befor© w© took any action. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Have you arriv<'d at the final stage? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend must wait and 

see. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that this House and th© country 
outside will bo given an oppoitunity to discuss this question before the 
agreement arrived at with the Lancashire delegates is given effect to J3y 
Oovernmont? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend, being an old 
Member of tlic House, must suidy realise that so far as any agreement with 
the Lancashire delegates means legislation, it must come before this House 
before it is given effect to. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh . T)o I understand that no executive action will 
li(’ possible without giving this House an opportunity to discuss the agree- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What does my Honourable friend 
mean by executive action? 

Mr. Gaya Pr^ad Singh: It is for the Honourable Member to say tha# 
no executive action will be taken with regard to the manipulation of tariffe 
or otherwise without the consent of this House. 
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Ths Honouratde Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware of the way in which 
executive action might be taken to manipulate tariffs. 

Hr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I am glad of this assurance. 

Mr. B. Das: Why, under the Indian Tariff Act. 

Report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton* Textile Industries. 

1202. **Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
when they intend to publish the Tariff Board's report on the cotton textile 
industries ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if they intend to grant any 
further measure of protection to the cotton mill industries and if so, when 
they intend to legislate for it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) As I explained to the Honour- 
able Members during the discussions in this House on the Cotton Textile 
Indiisti’v Protection (Second Aniendmont) Bill, 1933, it is not the normal 
practice to publish the Tariff Board’s reports in advance of the announce- 
ment of the considered conelusions of the Government of India 

(b) The proposals of the Government of India will bo placed before 
the Legislature in time to permit of a final decision before the expiry of 
the existing period of protection. 

Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

1203. *Mr B. Das; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if they will legislate to give effect to the new Indo-Japanese Trade 

Agreement; 

(b) if they will allot a day for discussion of the Indo-Japanese Trade 

Agreement during the ensuing Session? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: fa) So far as may bo necessary, 
yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my answer to part (b) of 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad's question No. 1145. 

Establishment of a Statutory Finance Committee in the East 

African Colonies. 

1204. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the present position of the European settlers' scheme for the establishment 
of a Statutory Finance Committee in the East African Colonies? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table all correspondence 
between themselves and the British Colonial Secretary or the Secretary of 
State for India on the subject? 

(c) What steps have Government taken so far to protect the rights of 
Indian settlers in this crisis ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) and ({^). I have nothing to add to the Press 
note on the subject which was issued on the 11th August. 

(b) The Honourable Member's suggestion is being considered. 
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Suspension of cbatain Employe!Bs of the Horticultuhb Division, 
Central Public Works Department. 


1:>05. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it n fact that certain employees of 
the Horticulture Division, Central Public Works Department were 
suspended in September, 1930, on the report of the Audit Department? If 
so, how many, and what was their position in the D^pafttricht? 

(b) Were any charges framed against them by tJie Department before 
they were suspended? If not, when were the charges framed? Is it not 
a rule that charges should bo framed before suspension of Government 
employees ? 

(c) Is it a fact that subsequently the case was made over to the police 
and some of the employees were prosecuted ? If so, who were prosecuted, 
and who were let out early? 

(d) Is it a fact that durine the examination of prosecution witnesses, 
v'ltficers of tli(' Department admitted that labour was really employed at 
officers bungalows, Gymkhana Club, Polo Ground, etc. under the orders 
of tho Superintendent, Horticulture Division, and was charged to Govern- 
ment revenues? 

(c) Is it a fact that the employees under suspension only carried out 
the orders of their supervisors? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Superiiitcudhig Engineer of the Horticulture 
Division was also the Secretary of the Gymkhana Club? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to take any action against him for employing 
Government labour in that Club? If not, why not? 

(g) Who was the officer of the Central Public Works Department who 
was holding the office of the Secretary, Gymkhana Club during the period 
1928 — 30 ? Is he not the same officer who started the case as Superintend- 
ing Engineer and eventually decided it as Chief Engineer? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Superintendent, Itorticulture Division, under 
whose orders the labour was so employed by his subordinates, was a 
European? Is it also a fact that he was neither prosecuted nor punished 
departmentally? If so, what is the reason for this racial discrimination? 

(0 Is it i\ fact that the Indian employees were discharged by the trying 
magistrate who in liis judgment recommended the re-in statement of these 
employees in the following words? 


“I find 110 evidence against any of the accufod and 1 discharge them accordingly. 
There having been a f^ond fidv n islake against the accused in this case, and the leait 
that can be done to rectify it is ti re-instate all the accused in their places and I 
recommend that thiA may be done by their masters, the Public Works Department Siiid 
the Central Accounts Office authorities.** 


(/) Ts it a fact that, in s])ite of the clear firuling of the magistrate as 
to the innocence of the accused, the Department again formulated the 
same charges which the Court had substantially disposed of in. its judg- 
ment? If so, under what rules? 

(k) How much amount was spent by Government in this case? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (n) A statement giving the names 
and particulars of the officials suspended in eonneotion with the case to 
which the Honourable Membe r refers is laid on the table. 
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. (6) Charges were not framed before these officials were suspended. 
Charges were framed ift January, 19B8. It is not ftecessary to frame 
charges before orders of suspension are framed. 

((0 Yes; the case was referred to the police and the persons named 
at Serial No. 1-8 in the list referred to in part (a) above were prosecuted. 
Mr. Daulat Ram was discharged at an early stage of the proceedings* 
The other persons accused were also discharged at the conclusion of the 
evidence for the prosecution. 

(fl) No. 

(e) No. 

(/) The Superintending Engineer concerned was also Secretaiy of the 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club. Goverjnment see no reason to take 
action against him as there is no foundation whatever for the allegation 

{g) Mr. Y. T. Jones, C.I.E. The case was started at the instance of 
the Audit Department, and Mr. Jones dealt with it as Superintending 
Engineer and Chief Engineer. 

(h) The officer who held the post of Superintendent, Horticultural 
Division, was a European. It is correct that he has not been prosecuted 
or punished deparlmentallv. The Government of India are satisfied that 
he wae not a party to the defalcations that took place 

(0 Yes. 

{j) No. Departmental charges wtwc framed independently to cover 
all the allegations of departmental misconduct* Judicial proceedings are 
no bar to departmental proceedings 

(/c) As the work connected with the police investigation and the judicial 
and departmental proceedings \vc:s done by permanent officials in the 
course of their ordinary duties, no estimate of the expenditure on the ease 
can be given. 


Statement, 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

1 

Designation. 

1 

Date 

of 

suspension. 

Remarks. 

1 

! 

1 

Mr. Dos Raj 

Temporary Horticul- 

4-9-30 


Horticultural 



tural Suboirlinate. 



Division, Public 

2 

Mr. Sohan Singh 

Ditto 

15-10-30 


^ Works Depart- 



i 

(Afternoon) 

^ 1 

metit. 

3 

Mr. Copal Kishen 

Temporary Clerk . 

15-10-30 


1 


Mathur. 


(Afternoon) 



4 

Mr. P. N. Kachar 

Temporary Accounts 

16-10-30 





Clerk. 




.5 

Mr. Daulat Ram 

Temporary Account- 

18-10-30 





ant. 




« 

Mr. Manohar Lai 

Temporary Assistant 

29-9-31 




Mittal. 

Cashier. 



>■ Central Accounts 

7 

Mr. Shambu Dial 

Ditto 

29-9-31 


Office. 

a 

Mr. Qopal Dab 

Ditto 

20-0-31 



n 

Mr. Mulk Raj . 

Temporary Accounts 

27-2-33 


1 



Clerk. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I know that when the Magistrate who tried tha 
case discharges the accused by stating that there is no evidence against the 
accused, is not the Department bound by the finding of the Magistrate ? 

Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. As I have said in reply to* 

part (j) judicial proceedings are no bar to departmental proceedings. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Was not the whole of the case placed before the Court?' 
Why a portion of the case was withheld from the Court ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As far as I know, the whole of the 
case was placed before the Court as far as it then appeared possible to do 
so. ... 


Mr. B. R. Puri: If the whole of the case was in fact placed before the 
Court, the fact that the accused had been discharged would stop the Depart- 
ment from proceeding departmcntally against these very accused persons 
on same materials which had already been placed before the Court. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Departmental misconduct and con- 
duct that brings a man within the purview of a Criminal Court are two 
different maticrs. [ may explain for the information of the House that I 
should have failed in my duty to my Department if I had not ordered a 
de[iartm('.n(:al in(|uiry ii.to a case of this kind which had broken down. I 
should also have been failing in my duty to this House as this case is 
bound to bo mentioned in the appropriation report which is presented to 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
the motive of the accused, namely, that they were being employed by the 
Superintendent for private work was brought to the notice of the Court 
and decided upon ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I cannot bear in mind all the details 
of this most confused and confusing case. I have gone into the papers 
with some car(3 and, as far as I know, there is no ground whatever for the 
allegation that men were utilised illegitimately for private work. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Has the Honourable Member got a copy of the 
discharge order? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Naturally, Sir. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Will the Plonourable Member place a copy of the order 
discharging the accused as well as a copy of the various charges which were 
framed from time to time? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not prepared to place the records 
of the departmental inquiry on the table of the House. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: I am not asking for the proceedings of the departmental 
inquiry. I am only asking for the copies of the discharge order and the 
various charges. 
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The HonomUle Sir Trank XToyce: No« Sir. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know whether the Government realise this 
fact that in a court of law when the Government are prosecuting their 
servants, both the Government and the accused are on the same level and 
placed before an impartial tribunal? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: That may be so. 

Sardar Sant Singh: In that case when the Magistrate, after hearing all 
the evidence, comes to the conclusion that there has been a hona fide mis- 
take against the accused in this case, what justification is left to the 
Government to use their departmental machinery when the finding of that 
impartial tribunal is against them? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: A departmental inquiry was held into 
this case by two officers independently, by the Chief Engineer and by the 
Accountant General, Central Eeveiiues. As I have said, this was a most 
confused and confusing case, but both these two officers came indepen- 
dently to the conclusion that a serious fraud had been committed. It 
seems to me that in a case of this complicated character, the opinion of 
officers of that standing that a serious fraud had been committed is of 
greater value than that of the Magistrate. I may explain for the 
information of the House that these men were temporary men and it was 
open to Government to discharge them at a month's notice. Instead of 
doing that, a proper inquiry was held into the allegations of departmental 
misconduct, the Chief Engineer inflicted certain punishments and the case 
came up to Government on appeal when it was examined by me personally 
most carefully. Ordinarily it would not have come to Government on 
appeal as these officers were not of the rank to whicjli an appeal ordinarily 
lies to the Government of India. It came to the Government of India, 
because the original orders wore passed by the Chief Engineer. I can 
assure the House that I have gone into the case most carefully myself and 
I can also assure the House that, to the best of my belief, justice has been 
done. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government were not satis- 
fied with the judgment of the Magistrate ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Naturally, Sir. As I have explained 
to the House, I should have failed in my duty if I had not made further 
inquiries into a case which broke down as badly as this one did. It was 
obvious that there was something unsatisfactory somewhere and naturally 
I had to find out exactly what was wrong. It may be that the case was 
presented badly before the Magistrate and it was for that reason that it 
broke down. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If Government were not satisfied with the 
judgment of the Magistrate, was it not open to them to move the High 
Court against the acquittal or the discharge ? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: That may be so, but as I have- 
pointed out, the punishment meted out to these officials was for depart- 
mental irregularities and not for criminal irregularities. 
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Mr. B. B. Puri: May I know definitely whether th6 Departln^iit is 
not bound by the verdict which has been given by the Magistrate who has 
judicially tried this cade ? • 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. 


Mr. B. B. Puri: If Government were not satisfied with the order of 
the Magistrate, did they put in any revision against that order of discharge ? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have explained more than once 
that we dealt with this case from the point of view of departmental 
irregularities, negligence and the rest, wliicli enabled frauds to be 
committed. We have not dealt with it from the point of view’ of criminal 
intention. Certain frauds were committed and the officials, through whose 
negligence, criminal or otherwise, these frauds were allowed to be com- 
mitted, were suitably dealt with. The question of criminal intention does 
not, therefore, arise. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell this House whether, 
in the departmental inquiry, facilities were afforded to these accused per- 
sons to personally represent their case and, if any evidence was produced 
against them, to test that evidence by cross-examination ? 

The Honourable Sit Frknk NoyCbt The departmental inquiry was held 
in the usual regular manner. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitta: Do Government realise that they only got a one-sided 
version of the case, and when it was held by a Magistrate in a regular 
Court of law that there was a bona fide mistake against the accused, was 
it not unfair and unjust for the executive to go behind the judgment of a 
competent (^oiirt of law and punish these poor people ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T do not think, Sir, that I can 
usefully add anything to the reply that I have already given. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May T know if Government took any steps to 
have those remarks expunged by way of appeal or revision before taking 
any further action according to their owm view's ? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have already answered that 
■question, Sir. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If it was evident that a fraud had been committed 
and the prosecution failed, who was responsible for the failure of that 
proseoutioii ? If it w^as a good cose, the prosecution should not have failed, 
and steps should have been taken against those who were responsible for 
this failure. 

The Honourable Sir Frahk NoyCe: Tliat may be so, but it hardly falls 
\v'ithin my province. 

Mr. B. Das: In view of the fact that the departmental inquiry came 
after the judgment of a competent Court, is it not fait that theSe unfor- 
tunate persons should get their salaries and emoluments till the day the 
<Jourt delivered the judgment? 
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T)^ BQ^OumUe Sir 7rwk Ifoyco: They were Oii;i subsietenoe allowance. 

^ Mr. B. S. Sarma: May I know whether in such cases the departmental' 
inquiry precedes the judicial inquiry by a Magistrate or follows it? 

The Bonourable Sir Frank Noyce: A preliminary departmental inquiry 
is made up to the point at which it appears desirable that the case should 
be handed over to the police. 

Serdar Sant Singh: h\ view of -the fact . that an iin))artial tribunal* has 
given judgment in unmistakable terms that there was no fault for which 
these men should have been prosecuted and, as a matter of fact recommend- 
ed their reinstateuient. docs it not seem vindictive on the part of the 
Department which is, after all, a party to the case, that tjh^y should proceed 
further and persist .... 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : - Order, 
order, that is not a question. ^I'o ask whether it is not vindictive is simply 
asking for an opinioii . Next question. 

Appboval of trk Indian MBDicATi OotFNcni Act by the British Medical 

Council. 

, 1206. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) \yiil (Joveyn^ent .bo pleased to make 
a, full .stateuieTit whether the British jVFedieal Council has approved of the 
Indian Medical Qouncil Act? If not, yvhat objections have they and 
what is the effect thereof? 

(6) What is tlie- view of the Secretary of State for India on this 
measure ? 

(c) Is there any move to interfere wfth or whittle down the Act by 
amending the White Paper or making a provision in’ th© Constitution Act, 
'guaranteeing permanent right of* practicei to British qualified doctors in 
India? If so, what action do Goverhinent propose to take to avert such: 
a move? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have no information. They did not 
ask for the views of the British Medical Council on the Act. 

(h) There has been po correspondence between Government and the 
India Office on this subject. 

(c) I* have nothing to add to the statement made by me in this House 
on the 20th September, 1933, that the Joint Select Committee which has 
to consider the position of British professional men will be free to consider 
the subject in ajl its bearings. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member *s attention been drawn 
io the evidence given by the Secretary of State before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in course of which, while dealing with the question 
of commercial discrimination, he said that he will have something to say 
on the question of the rights of the British medical practitioners in India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes, Sir, my attention has been drawn to that, but, 
in the subsequent reports of the evidence, it appears that the Secretary 
of State did not follow up what he said. 
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Mr. K. 0. Ksogy: Was there any correspondence at all on this question 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State after tl^e 
passing of the Act? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I have already answered this question that there has 
been no correspondence between Government and the India Office on this 
subject. 


Mr. Lalchand Kayalrai: Has the Honourable Member read reports in 
the newspapers that the British Medical Council are not satisfied and, 
on that account, there is something going to be done in the new Constitu- 
tion? If the Honourable Member has read that, should he not have 
got the information and given it to the House ? 


Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend seems to have a most touching 
faith in the veracity of everything that appears in the newspapers. I 
oannot really take action upon all that appears in the newspapers as to 
whether A is satisfied and B is dissatisfied. I can only take action on 
official material and, on the basis of such official material as I have. I have 
already answered this question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: My Honourable friend is more wide awake 
.about papers than I am, but my question is that, having got certain alle- 
gations made in the papers, when the Honourable Member saw that 
questions were put about getting certain information, was it not the 
Honourable Member’s duty to make some inquiry and give information on 
this point ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend’s question was, firstly, 
whether Government obtained the views of the British Medical Council, 
and my answer is, no, because it is not our business to obtain the views 
of the British Medical Council as to what they think about an Act of this 
Legislature. His second question was, whether there has been any 
correspondence with the India Office, and my answer is in the negative. 
His third question was, what does the Secretary of State think about it, 
.and I have said that, what I had to say on the subject, was stated in the 
course of the debate on the second reading of the Bill. There has been 
nothing subsequent to that. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then are w'p to understand from the Honour- 
able Member that if an Act is passed here which affects not only India 
but also the institutions in England and if there is anything with regard 
to that, the Honourable Member is not to inquire int.o that and give us 
the information? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I do not really know what there is to inquire about. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not quite follow the Honourable Member. 

Acuity, Sir, is greater than his. (Loud 



THE BESEBVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 


Kr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The House 
will now resume discussion of the Beserve Bank of India 
Bill. 


12 Noon. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, on behalf of the 
minority signatories I was yesterday laying stress on the major points that 
the minority wanted this House to accept. I gave in detail the reasons 
why a Shareholders’ Bank would not be acceptable to the nation and why 
a State Bank was the only acceptable proposition to the country. There- 
after I was dealing with the reserves that the Beserve Bank should com- 
mand and there I mentioned that the Government of India should not sell 
away their silver reserves, the rupee coins, but should rather conserve 
them for the nation. 

In this connection I wish to draw the attention of the House to clause 
^7 of the Bill where the Bank has been authorised to part with the 
reserves, whether gold or sterling securities. I could be a party to the 
temporary transfer or sale of sterling securities that are lying in the reserve 
of the Government of India with the Beserve Bank. But I can never 
^ a party to the proposition that the Beserve Bank, through the con- 
ravance of the Finance Member and the Governor General in Council, 
should part with the minimum gold which this Bill fixes at Ks. 40 crores. 
The Honourable the Finance Member is very strong on that point. At 
times he uses strong expressions. I have quoted it in the minutes of 
dissent and I will just refer to it again. My Honourable friend may say 
that these were not his exact words — ^but he meant to say that he would 
rather see the gold reserves of India at the bottom of the sea if the Beserve 
Bank could not handle or part with them in the cause of national credit. 
I will come to it later when T deal with clauses 40 and 41; but our sus- 
picion is that Government, constitiite4 as they are today, faced as they 
are with their exchange position, if they are to continue pegging up the 
“rupee to maintain it at 18d., the Reseiwe Bank, which will be the hand- 
maiden of the Govemor General and the Financial Adviser — not the 
Finance Member — ^would have to part with this gold; and, therefore, we 
insist that this Bs. 40 crores of gold should never be parted with. Of 
course I must concede in this matter one point to the Honourable the 
Finance Member: he says, of course, that nobody would want that gold 
to be parted with, but ho would insist here that prevision should be made 
'enabling this to be done. 

Then the third vital point that is agitating the whole of India through- 
out the length and breadth of the country is the ratio question. The 
Honourable the Finance Member, while he was making his speech, was 
very firm on that point. I rather saw a note of irony in his voice when 
he said “Dabble not with this ratio question: press me not over this; 
the country wants a Beserve Bank: you are having it. Dabble not with 
exchange problems’*. As T have mentioned in the minute of dissent, 
which I and Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya have signed, the London Committee 
and our Indian friends on that Committee threw no light as to how at 
present immediately we could fix the rate of exchange. In a passage which 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, omitted yesterday in quoting 
from para. 19 of the London report, where he was saying that the ratio 
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. ^hpuld ii^e4 wheu Bill was intvoduqcd oo tlie flooi: of this House, 
it is stated; 

“A coiifeiderHbJe majority of the Ind'aii Delegates feel it their duty to record their 
view lhat a suitable exchange ratio is one of the efcsential factors for the successful 
yirprlcing o,f the Reserve They p<unt put that coosidcrable changes have occurred 

iu the curi.eucy bases and pol'cies of almost all the countries of the world in the last 
few years. .Tii their view it is for the Government of India and the Legislature to* 
e.xam.ine these and all othei* relevant considerations With a v'ew to ensu’ing that the- 
minimum |* JFsildo strain is phved on the cnrrency ?y.stem of India.” 

Sir» 1 wo.uld have thought that those Indian gentlemen who served as 
oriiainents and adorned the Beaerve Hank Committee in Whitehall had 
aceess 'to rnort* materials than we in the . Indian Legislature here. We 
wanted to go into it, lint the House noted the firmness of tone of the 
HoiiouralJe the Finance Alcmber and, in the (^nninittee, no materials 
were available to us for fixing the ratio at lOd., 12d., 14d., or 16d. 
Therefore, we took ^he only course left to us.. .We left it to the Central 
Hoard of* the Ecservo Bank. The Central Board s».>oner or later will be 
. an elected body : they will he nationals of India : at least three-fourths of 
thoi^i as the Honourable the ^ina^oe Member assures us, will be nationaLj^ 
of India; they woiild he. a^ good patriots as wo are here or outside; sdMt 
will be thqir bo.uuden duty in . controlling the currency and credit of India 
to look into the. problem; '^\n(\ if, in their si.n’vey ol‘ the whole monetary 
• field, they find that they rnnst recommend to the Governor General that 
the ratio must be revised iminediattly, because the micrnational monetary 
. position bus beeonie stable, tlien wo have provided, in old clause 49(a)(J^) — 
new cianse 547 -th, a.t such a Ceptral Board should take steps to recommend 
to the • Governor General. 

I wish to make here one personal explanaticai. It has been given out 
m'the press that I did not vote for the 16d. ratio when it came to the 
vote*. If I did not vote, lot the country read my speech and the few 
.Stateinents that I have luiade just now. There were no materiaL placed 
b^efore us. If men like Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar* Sir Phiroze Sethn»» Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliav, who had the opjiort unity of hearing the experts of 
the India Office, including my HonouiraWe friend, Sir George Schuster, in 
the camera committee of the India Office; if they could not decide on 
the spot, I, without any niaterial available to me, could not decide in this 
Committee on a snatch vote whether the ratio slvould be fixed at 16d. 
I remained neutral. I have heard remarks from very personal friends in 
business circles who have come and fold me that I bad changed my mind 
and that I supported 18d , . 

Sir Gowasji Jfehangir (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Tlrhan): You 
are a capitalist now, a business man, arc you ? 

Mr. B. Du:* .... and that I supported the 18d. ratio: certainly 
not. I moved the amendment on the first day of our meeting. In the 
Committee I stated that T stood by the Resolution of the Federation 0 ? 
the Indian Chambers .... 

Mr. S* 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : You are a member of the Executive Committee. 
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Mr. B. Das: Yes, my friend reminds me of that. 

The Federation of the Indian Chambers met at Calcutta on the 11th and 
12th September, and this is what they said: 

“In any event the exchange obligatioufi of the Reserve Bank should not be fixed 
at the ratio of Is., 6<f. for a rupee, but that the rupee should be immediately delinked 
from sterling and be stabilised after “wholesale prices in India have attained approxi- 
mately the level of the year 1925-26, which means an increase over the present price 
level by about fifty pouf cent.** 

Sir, I moved an amendment that the rupee should be delinked and that 
six months* time be taken before the Reserve Bank Act is promulgated iu 
order to include the ratio in this Bill. Sir, if I have gone a little into 
details, it is with a view to explaining my point, because I do not want to 
be misunderstood either on the floor of this House or outside in the country 
that I did not support the 16d. ratio. No materials were placed before 
me to enable me to give my verdict. Sir. it is high time that my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Finance Member, without taking shelter under the 
apron strings of the Hindu of Madras, should come out and admit 
the position has changed, that the country demands that the ratio problem 
should be revised, — T do not say revise it under the garb of the Reserve 
Bank Bill, but it should be revised. My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, while I quoted in the September session, the Statesman and the 
Capital, quoted the Hindu. When I read some of the editorials of the 
Hindu of Madras, I sometimes cannot understand whether they are written 
by my old friend, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, or by my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, because the language is so* common. But, 
Sir, I do feel that my friend’s adviser sitting behind him, Mr. Arava- 
mudha Ayyangar, is still supplying him with editorials from thp, Hindu. I 
still hope that my Honourable fnend has read that editorial which Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, — dis-illusioned after his return from London after 
a certain statement that appeared in the press that the Secretary of State 
said in the House, in giving evidence before the Joint Parliamentary .Com- 
mittee, that the Parliament would ultimately exercise its control through 
the Secretary of State and the British Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give permission to this Legislature, and then alone this Legislature' can 
examine the position of the ratio and revise, — ^wrote recently. As the 
Finance Member took great pains in the last September Session to read 
one column and a half from the Hindu of Madras, I wnll just read .me 
sentence, and I do hope that next time ho meets Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
they will still remain friends. It is in the Currency League literature, but 
it was published in the Hindu of the 16th of October, 19B3. When Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar woke up from his sleep, and after rctading certain 
statements from his London correspondent, this is what Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar said: 

*'It “woiald be a most ridiculons financial condition that when such a contingency 
arises the Indian G'overnment and the Indian Legislature should be disabled from 
going promptly to the Central Reserve Bank*s rescue for the maintenance of the 
integrity of its note issue and stability of Tndia*s credit and finance without obtaining 
the approval of the twd Houses of the British Parliament, thousands of milea away.** 

Sir, mv friend, the Finance Member, may still say that nothing has 
altered since what has been provided in the proposals of the White Paper; 
but the Secretary of State, if he is an elected Member of the House of 
'Commons, must carry out the behests of the Houses of Parliament. It 
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is no use telling us that the provisions of the White Paper are not subjected . 
to the control of Whitehall. Well, Sir, I leave that political issue there. 

Now, I come to the issue proper. Sir, it was stated the other day that 
when the other day the Honourable the Finance Member's predecessor, Sir 
Basil Blackett, flew over India, he did not like to stop here and have even 
a lunch with the Finance Member, — and he is reported to have written 
in his book “Planned Money" that there is no need of fixing the rate of 
exchange. Sir, 1 would like to quote here a passage from the Times of 
Indians “Mur Own Correspondent in London", — and the House knows 
who that correspondent can be, — ^he is Sir Stanley Beed, — and I do hope 
that my friend, the Finance Member, will not say that Sir Stanley Beed 
has joined the Currency League or the Indian National Congress. The 
article was written from London, dated October the 7th 

An Honourable Member: It is not Sir Stanley Beed, but it is Mr. 
F. H. Brown. 

Mr. B. Das: The language is that of Sir Stanley Beed. 

Talking about the recovery of Australia, he says: 

*Tn this connection, the recovery of Australia is almost a dream. Only two years 
ago, I voyaged with a well-known business man returning from an examination of his 
commitments in Australia. He was in the most pessimistic mood, convinced that 
Lang'sm had come to stay and that his investments were in grave danger. Few people 
have ever made more drastic sacrifices than the Australians to re-establish their credit. 
They are rewarded .by a suiplus which permits of a reduction in taxation of no leas 
than seven millions, and a partial restoration of severe cuts in pay and allowances 
which will further mitigate the situation. Here is an object lesson in sound finance; 
but, I do hope, authorities in Delhi will mark an essential feature; the restoration of 
cuts was simultaneous with the reduction of taxation. It did not precede it. The 
recovery of Australia is likely to be quickened by the revival of commodity prices, 
which is specially affecting the great wool interest.** 

I hope the Finance Member will take note of that. Sir, I need not 
quote further. If you want to raise the commodity prices, if you want 
to raise the price level, if you want to get more taxation and have a 
surplus Budget and not a deficit Budget, if you want to have sufficient 
funds in your hands, then allow the rupee to be delinked, and then 
the Finance Member's next Budget will show a surplus of not £ seven 
millions, but of .€17 millions; price levels will rise, internal commodity 
prices will rise, and the Finance Member will then be able to say — at 
present he is overshadowed by the dark shadow — “how could I remit 
my 40 erores of rupees which is my Home Charge, I am only for five 
months more in this country, let me keep pace, let me go smoothly, 
let my successor, whether he is taken from the Indian Civil Sendee or 
the British Civil Service, it does not matter. Let him stew in his own. 
juice; the members of the Currency League will go for him. I will leave 
the ^vhoIe thing to him, and if he has to change the ratio, he will come 
under the heavy wrath of Sir Henry Strakosch or Sir Samuel Hoare, 
not to speak of Mr. Montagu Norman and Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Why should I take all this trouble? Let me follow the line of least 
resistance. Even in spite of all my mistakes, in the matter of ratio 
policy, I have given India a Beserve Bank Act for which they will 
cherish my name for a long time". Incidentally, my Honourable friend 
nowadays has become so strong a narionalist that he does not read 
the Anglo-Indian papers, he does not read the Statesman or the 
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Times of India^ he reads only the Hindu. The 8iaie8mm% only the other 
day, that is, on the 22nd October, gave a bit of advice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of India. The Statesman gave him' the advice, why 
does he not buy up the gold and keep it by? The Statesman does not 
follow the same economic theories as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
follows. Let me quote a line or two, under the heading ‘‘Gold Bush*'- 

* ‘Cannot the Government of India profit by the occasion which is still with it Gold 
may have another phase in the nearer future at which it will reach heights as yet 
untouched. Government, by taxing the export,^ can create a partial embargo and could 
itself buy freely at favourable rates. Gold is still a backing for currency, and by 
its use Government has the power to put much more sound money into circulation in 
this country and thereby to give a much-needed impetus to internal trade.*' 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru did not write this; it is the editor of the* 
Statesman. Sir, on that memorable day, when you moved that Eesolu- 
tion from the floor of this House at Simla in September, 1931, you 
tendered that advice; we jail tendered that advice. But the Finance 
Member says: “Where will I find the 25 per cent, money if gold cornea 
back to parity?** But the Finance Miember must have read the praise 
which he indirectly got in the columns of the Morning Post, when it said 
that India, by the export of 110 crores worth of gold, saved the credit 
of England. If the Bank of England today goes on purchasing gold, 
it is not possible for the Government of India to purchase gold and it 
will not be possible for the Reserve Bank also, because it will be managed 
by the financial plutocrats in the pure commercial standard and they 
would not buy gold, because there would be a liability of losing 25 per 
cent, or 33 per cent, later on if they buy gold at a high price and gold 
goes down to the old level. I do hope that the Finance Member will bear* 
in mind the warnings not only from us which he may ignore, but he 
ought to bear in mind the warnings of his own nationals, nationals who 
have greater British interests in India than temporary sojourners like 
the Finance Member who, by the oath of allegiance that he has taken,, 
tries to do good to the Indian people. The Times of India, and the 
Statesman advised him as to the correct course and here he is not 
willing to take it. J do urge on the Finance Member to give us an 
assurance when he replies, that he will do his utmost to put it before- 
the authorities in England that the time has come for a revision of 
the^ ratio. If he gives that assurance, he will have a very smooth 
sailing^ in the^ passage of this Bill. Above all, we are very willing to 
work in a spirit of conciliation and co-operation, but we are not ^*ven 
the chance always to exercise that spirit of conciliation and co-operation 
with the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches. 

I have spoken on the three major points in which the dissentients 
differ from the Majority Report. The Finance Member may vote me 
down on the floor of this House, but he knows that the majority of 
the country, the millions, are behind the opinions which I have advocated 
on the floor of this House. 

Now, Sir, I will come to a few minor points before I close my speech. 
Once again I acknowledge my gratitude to the Government Members 
for coming into agreement with us in excluding the Dominion countries 
from being shareholders of the Reserve Bank and formulating a clause 

which we can discriminate, not only discriminate, but retaliate 
against countries that are always” discriminating against India Bu*^ 

I demur to the way in which the proviso has been drafted’. I should 

c 2 
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like that to be put strongly. I would like the (Government of India to 
he bold enough, to be courageous enough to say that South Africa is 
unfit to be associated with the Government of India, that South Africa 
should be black-marked. I do not want to see that the Government of 
India should notify that Australia and New Zealand are the only 
dominions who can be treated as equals by the people of India. Why 
this fear of these Dominions people? Why this fear of South Africa and 
Canada? I leave the point at that. 

I come to the next point. My colleagues in the Joint Committee 
wanted that there should bo two Deputy Governors in the Reserve Bank. 
Sir., you, who had been a participant in the discussions on the Bill of 
1927, know, and the older Members of this House know, that at that 
time there was no conception of two Deputy Governors. If a majority 
of my colleagues have agreed on it, they have made a mistake. The 
Imperial Bank is still there with its two Managing Governors and one 
Deputy Governor to work as agents of the Reserve Bank. Much of tUe 
work of the Reserve Bank will he transferred to the Imperial Bank. 
But the main suspicion which the Opposition and the country have 
against this provision is that if there are two Deputy Governors, an 
Indian, one superannuated in his 66th year, may be taken as the first 
Indian Deputy Governor. By the time he is 71, his eyes may become 
ioo dim to become the Managing Governor of the Reserve Bank. And 
it may be that that Indian will be allowed to look after correspondence 
.and files in the office while the currency will be handed over, as some, 
ot us suspect, to an I. C. S. officer. Therefore, in my minute of dissent, 
I have made it clear that no I. C. S. officer should be appointed either 
as a Governor or as a Deputy Governor, and I want the House to 
accept the position that was proposed in 1927. There was an under- 
standing and lobby talk that there should be one Deputy Governor who 
should be an Indian, and there was a talk also that there should be one 
Assistant Deputy Governor who should be an Indian. What is wrong 
in having an Indian Assistant Deputy Governor? My Honourable 
■friend agreed with us in substance, but he did not like to provide in 
the Statute that at least one of them should be an Indian. Why should 
not both be Indians? We have provided that the Managing Governor 
should have at least five years' tested banking experience. I am quite 
willing to join hands with the Honourable the Finance Member and to 
get an European, be he a Canadian or an Australian, provided he is 
not a South African. I should see that he is kicked out from this 
country and not allowed to manage the credit policy of India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
What fibout Japanese? 

Mr. B. Das: I am not talking of the Japanese at present. The Deputy 
Governor should be an Indian and he should be a comparatively 
young man. There should not be two Deputy Governors. \^y 
should we not adopt the same course today as was sug- 
gested in 1927 when the financial credit of India was high? Why should 
we not have an Assistant Deputy Governor who should be an Indian too 
and whereby we will ensure that after five years an Indian will be the 
Managing Governor of the Reserve Bank. 
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With the most of what fell from the Honourable the Finance Member 
about the business, clauses, the operating clauses like 17, 30, 38, 37 and 
other clauses, I iagree with him except in regard to what 1 said about 
clause 33 and clause 37, that the gold should not be frittered away. 

1 now come to one point in clause 17 (3) (a), and here 1 entirely dis- 
agree with the Honourable the Finance Member and my colleagues signing 
the majority report. In the second draft, the name ‘'of persons" from 
whom Government can buy or sell sterling was included. Suddenly I find 
that in the third draft it was taken away and it was a big surprise to me. 
The first draft contained the names “of persons approved by the Central 
Board". Let me explain to the House what happens. The Government 
remit large sums of money to England. There also the business opera- 
tions are run by the mercantile public. The exchange banks have pro- 
bably won over the heart of the Honourable the Finance Member, because 
they are coming into the pool of the lieserve Bank as scheduled banks 
and everybody knows that these exchange banks are mostly British banlvs. 
There are big firms like liallis, Volkarts, etc., and also Indian firms like 
Kilachands and Birlas who are large exporters of Indian produce. These 
people want to remit money and they want to bring back money. Some 
of them are today on the list of the Government of India. There are four 
or five such firnis on the approved list. I was not asleep at the time 
and I find that this suddenly vanished from the third draft. The exchange 
banks charge their discoimt rates at l/32nd. If they combine, they have 
not the wholesome pressure of these business firms and they will bring 
a loss of nearly 60 lakhs of rupees. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Is there not a special provision in the case of such a com- 
bination ? 


Mr. B. Das: I think you are referring to clause 18. That. is only for 
special occasions. Here the Government have gone to pamper the exchange 
banks who are foreigners. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : I really must 
intervene, because, I think, my Honourable friend is definitely misleading 
the House. My Honourable friend suggested that this change was made 
suddenly. It was very fully discussed, and the object is to open the door 
to Indian banks to come into this exchange business. It is not a clause 
designed to favour tho exchange banks in any way at all. 

Mr. B. Das: That is a very pious idea on the part of my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, and those of my other colleagues who joined 
with him in that sentiment, that the Indian banks should come in and 
do exchange business. I cannot dream of it in my lifetime. I want to- 
have a wholesome influence exercised on these banks who handle large 
resources. As I was pointing out, by raising 1/32, Bs. 60 lakhs will be 
lost, and what will be the effect then? There will be a loss of Eupees 
two to three crores in the internal commodity prices. When money is 
remitted from England at a very high discount "rate, the effect will be felt 
in the financing of the small agriculturist. Nobody pays from his pocket. 
It is the poor man whom my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
fleeces at every stage, and who pays at every stage. It is the man at the bot- 
tom, the agriculturist, who suffers. His produce will not go out and there 
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will be loss on the internal commodity prices at least to the extent of Bupe^s 
two to three crores. There are amendments on that point. I am glad t6 
find amendments in the names of Mr. Sarma and Mr. George Morgan. 
I have also given an amendment. I hope the House will not be misled 
by the statement which the Finance Member just made. The octopus of 
the Imperinl Bank has been on these petty Indian bankers so tight, that 
they have never been allowed to rise high, and this provision will imme- 
diately bring in large sums of money into the pockets of the exchange banks. 

Now, there is another point. My friends in the Committee wanted that 
the Bank should be a Shareholders* Bank and that voting power would 
come to a person who has 5()0 shares of Bs. 100 each. Why not one share 
one vote? The capitalist section of the Committee felt shy. They said 
that the power of voting will then be abused, because the small man with 
Rs. 100 share is more liable to corruption than the man who invests 
Bs. 600. I demurred there and I strongly demur here that such state- 
ments should be made, that if I buy a share of Bs. 100 I should be liable 
to be corrupted, and if my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, buys Bs. 20,000 
shares, he cannot be corrupted. Yet we hear that he holds large shares ih 
the Iinperial Bank of India and he transfers his proxy, transfers it to 
certain European friends of his, particularly the Secretary of the Imperial 
Bank of India, without caring to know which way his votes go. So, Sir, 
if I fail in my contention and if we cannot have a State Bank, if really the 
House comes to the decision that it should be a Shareholders* Bank, then 
let us have a real democratic Bank — “one share, one vote; one shareholder, 
one vote’’. What is the use of providing that a rich fellow can purchase 
iis. 20,0C(p worth of shares and who can also have ten votes? Because 
shareholders are investing in these gilt-edged securities for the reason that 
it is a national investment, and because everybody is actuated by one 
noble feeling that the national credit of India should be maintained 
throughout the world. Does the Honourable the Finance Member maintain 
that each of these men. with his ten votes, will be better able to maintain 
the national credit of India ? Never. Therefore, I dc hope that my demo- 
cratic friends here, including my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, who, I am 
so glad to notice is one of them and who nodded to me meaning that he 
is a democrat, will subscribe to the principle of one share, one vote, and 
•one shareholder, one vote. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: One man, one vote. 

:Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is what I mean. 

Sir, the only important point from the Reserve Bank point 
of view is clause 48 which deals with the agreement with the Imperial 
Bank. I do appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member that he will 
circulate to the Members of this House the memoranda which Government 
placed before the Joint Committee about the agreement with the Imperial 
Bank and its operations so that Members should know the work and the 
activities of the Imperial Bank, as that will much clarify the discussion 
when we come to clause 43. Sir, I mentioned it yesterday that it was at 
one time thought that the Imperial Bank should be a national Bank. I 
find that the octopus tentacles of the Imperial Bank are such that it is 
no use for me to maintain the attitude towards the Imperial Bank that 
I maintained so long and that I am willing to accept that it, is ^funptioniM 
as a national concern. I was assured by Sir Purshotamdas ^akurdas and 
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^others who represented the Imperial Bank before the Joint Gomfifiitte^ that 
the Bank was trying to do its part as an Indian Bank. Sir, I did examine 
in detail the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank and I felt satisfied 
that they were functioning as an Indian Bank. As the Eeserve Bank will 
only be a bankers’ Bank and it must have agencies, I have supported the 
scheme subject to slight modifications here and there, and I believe that, 
inspite of all the acts of commission and omission of the Imperial Bank, 
during the time when the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer did not 
exercise proper control from the national viewpoint of India over the Imperial 
Bank, the latter will in future justify its existence and really serve the 
interests of the millions in the country and not cater mainly to the few 
directors whether they come from Bombay or Calcutta or Madras. 

Sir, to conclude, I appeal to my friends to read over and over again the 
small luscious fruits that we have provided in our minutes of dissent and 
to see for themselves whether they do not voice the national feeling of 
India. If we have done that, let them not be misled by the soft persua- 
sive tone of the Honourable the Finance Member. Let them not be carried 
away by the size of the stone which the Honourable the Finance Member 
and his majority colleagues have dangled before them. Let them feel in 
terms of the national interest of India. Let me assure my friends includ- 
ing those who do not see eye to eye with me that I am not here to obstruct; 
I am not in the mood in which I was in 1927 when, on one memorable day, 
I came back after lunch with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and when I challenged 
the division and threw out clause (a). Sir, it is a great loss to India that 
the Eeserve Bank Bill was then thrown away. Had we had that Eeserve 
Bank, my Honourable friend would not have had the latitude that he now 
has had for the last five years to play ducks and drakes with India’s finan- 
cial credit. I do admit that there is economic depression all over fche 
world, that India would have felt the shock, but we would have recovered. 
Sir, if I were the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I would not have allowed 
the flight of gold to the tune of 160 crores (Hear, hear) to maintain the 
credit of the Bank of England, Sir, I confess I made a mistake, a very 
serious mistake, a great national blunder in helping to throw out the previous 
Eeserve Bank Bill. Today I am the last man to advise here that there 
should not be a Eeserve Bank. I will not do that, but I will be the last 
man to accept the big stone which the Honourable the Finance Member 
has offered me and which, I am afraid, is going to blow up my brains. 
(Laughter.) Sir, I do hope my colleagues will take note of the national 
sentiment and feel the nation’s pulse and will register their votes on the 
sides of those who are registering here the voice of the nation. It may 
be that this Bank will prove a real national Bank and will be able to 
revive the credit of India provided that the ratio policy is properly settled, 
and to which I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will make a real 
financial reply and not a reply given at the dictation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of England. (Applause.) 

Hr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, I am not 
a student of finance like my friend, Mr. Das, nor a Jack of all trades 
like my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, who jumps upon his feet on every 
conceivable subject 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, is that a parliamentary expression — “a Jack of all 
trades” ? 

Hr. R. 8. Sarma: . • • • and if I venture to make a few remarks, they 
are only of a general character and are in the nature of a contribution from 
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a layman to this debate. Sir, 1 have often found that the contribution from 
a layman on so technical a subject is sometimes as helpful as that of an 
expert. Before I define what attitude some of us belonging to the Central 
Party will take on the two motions now before this House—one for con- 
sideration, and the other for re-committal to the Joint Select Committee, 
by Mr. Sitaramaraju — 1 crave your indulgence to make one or two brief 
remarks of a personal character. Sir, when this Bill was introduced by 
the Finance Member in the Simla Session, heaps of abuses were showered 
upon the devoted heads of the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank — 
Sir Osborne Smith and Sir Kenneth Macdonald — and their administration 
was very severely criticised, and when I in my speech took exception to the 
unfair attack on Sir Kenneth Macdonald and Sir Osborne Smith without 
people realising wliat they have done to this institution, my friend, Mr. 
Das, who has just cjoncJiided his speech, asked me whether I had had any 
favours from the Imperial Bank which led me to sing their praises; and it 
was an agreeable surprise to me, Sir, that my friend began his speech 
yesterday with a fulsome praise almost amounting to flattery of Sir Osborne 
Smith and Sir Kenneth Macdonald; and, if rumour is correct, he has been 
the recipient of a handsome letter from Sir Osborne Smith, — ^l)ut I shall 
not emulate his example and T shall not be ungenerous enough to insinuate 
anything. I shall admit that he has not had a letter of credit, but only 
a letter of appreciation. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Das, yesterday again began his speech by a reference 
to the thinness of the House so far as the official Benches are concerned. 
I do not think anybody need worry about the thinness of the official Benches, 
because everybody knows that, within a minute of the division bell going, 
the thin Benches will be converted into crowded ones, and 9JI of them will 
rush as one man to the Division Lobby. But what pains us most is that 
in a debate, which everyone says is of such a great and momentous charactel* 
on a measure on the establishment of which even Central Eesponsibility 
depends, we in this House, at any rate people like us, who do not know 
much about finance, should be deprived of the benefit of the mature advice 
and fiscal wisdom of leaders whose help we are entitled to get on an 
occasion like this. Sir, how much the debate in this House should have 
been enlivened and enriched if we had had the benefit of the mature wisdom 
of the late President of the Fiscal Commission, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, 
or of the Leader of the Nationalist Party, Diwan Bahadur T. Kangachariarl 
Sir, it is sad to contemplate that in this unfortunate country, during dis- 
cussions of so momentous a character, our leaders are either so sick as 
not to be able to come or so selfish as not to leave room for others to 
come or that some of our leaders should think that it is more important to 
be entertaining future Viceroys in London or treading the pleasant paths 
of dalliance on the southern coast of France, than return to their posts of 
duty in the House to lead its deliberations on an occasion like this. 

Mr, B. Dias: Is that a reflection on the Leader of the Nationalist 
Party ? 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Whatever it is, I have said it. Having said this, let 
me at once say exactly what our position is. When Sir George Schuster 
asked Mr. B. Das yesterday whether he was supporting the consideration 
motion or he was supporting Mr. Sitaramaraju 's motion, he counselled 
patience to him and said that, if he would wait, he would know. Sir, we 
.have waited, the whole of yesterday and the whole of this morning without 
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kiwwing. exactly what he has been talking about. Lest the same impres- 
sion be created with regard to myself, let me at once say quite frankly 
that we shall support the consideration motion and not the re-cornmittal 
motion, not because we are not in syjnpathy with the object that Mr. Eaju 
wants to achieve. Sir, let me take this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
the patriotism which actuated Mr. Sitaramaraju in the fine speech that he 
delivered yesterday and a tribute has been paid even by tlie Statesman this 
morning to Ms deep scholarship and the masterly presentation of the subject 
that he undertook to present before the House. At the same time, I think 
it was a most impracticable suggestion that he put before this House. Does 
he seriously think tliat this House should now finish with the whole dis- 
cussion and re-commit the Bill to the Select Committee for the considera- 
tion of that one subject only ? I understand that the Honourable Member 
himself has an amendment of this very question, and when 
that amendment comes and when it is moved as an amend- 
ment, he will find a large measure of support for so reasonable a 
measure from every section of the House. Sir, when this matter was re- 
ferred to the Select Cormnlttec in the Simla Session, it was opposed by a 
large number of people and, speaking on behalf of the Centre Party in 
supporting the reference of the measure to the Select Committee. I said 
that, our object in sending it to the Select Committee was to see that the 
measure came out of the Select Committee a better measure than it was, 
and it is agreed on all hands that it has come out of the Select Committee 
a better one than it was when it entered the Select Committee. It shall 
be the endeavour of all of us to see that, when this measure goes out of 
tliis House, it will be a much better Bill than what is presented bo us by 
the Select Committee. In thjit sense we shall give this consideration a. 
support and, whenever any reasonable amendments are moved, cvei'yone 
of us will support them. 

There are one or two important questions which are linked up wtili this, 
question, more linked up by some of the Members than the rupee is to the 
sterling. The first is the shareholders portion of it. There arc points of 
view totally different from each oilier. There are those who are in favour 
of the Shareholders Bank from the fiscal and financial point of view. There 
are others who are in favour of the State Bank. All the arguments that we 
have so far heard on behalf of the State Bank are based more on sentiment 
than on anytMng else, and sentiment does play a great part. I am not 
here to suggest that we should not take seiitiirient into aecoutit, but, as. 
I said in my speech on the last occasion, if we look at the constitution of 
the Centre Banks all over the w’orld wherever they are we find practically 
all of them are more or less Shareholders Banks. Wherever there are 
State Banks, the inclination today is more towards converting them as 
Shareholders Banks. 

Hr. B. Das: It is rather the other way about. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: I do not think so, but I have not yet studied the: 
subject as fully as Mr. Das has done. But judging from the newspaper 
reports and* the memoranda submitted by experts in France, Denmark 
and other places, I do find that the tendency is towards Shareholders 
Banks. I may say that I have got this iuformation not from anybody 
else, but from a financial weekly newspaper from which Mr. Das often, 
gets his . inspiration. 

Hr. B. Das: My Honourable friend seems to know' too much. 
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Mr. B. S. Sarma: I know too much, because my source of information 
is the original source. (Laughter.) Sir, sentiment does play a great part, 
and I have often wondered why the Government should not even meet 
that. But I have often wondered why it should be for these Benches 
to go and prove why it should not be a Shareholders Bank. The onus 
of the proof lies with the Government who wish that it should be a 
Shareholders Bank. The tendency everywhere, as I said just now, is to 
have a Shareholders Bank, and why should we launch at such a momen- 
tous occasion upon a new and novel experiment. If we find that the 
Shareholders Bank has not functioned properly or, abuses that are appre- 
hended creep in, why should we not provide something in this Bill w’hich 
will placate public opinion in this matter and, at the same time, meet 
the viewpoint of Government. We should have a clause just as we have 
in the case of State Eailways by means of which when we find that the 
Shareholders Bank has ceased to be a confidence-inspiring institution, the 
State should have the right to buy it. If there is an amendment of that 
character, I think it will meet both the point of view of Government who 
are committed to the Shareholders scheme, and the sentimental character 
of the viewpoint of the Opposition and a common ground can be achieved. 

Then there is the question of the ratio. Anybody, who has read the 
debates of this House or has even listened to the speeches of yesterday, 
of Mr. Eaju, and today of Mr. Das, would have been under the impression 
that this ratio question has achieved a racial aspect, as if the 18 pence 
ratio is all good for the British people and the Europeans, and the 16 
pence ratio is all good for the Indians. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Eamsay Scott is for 16 pence. 


Mr. R. S. Sarma: I am coming to that. Mr. Eamsay Scott is not for 
16 pence by himself. I think it is a mandate from the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce that he should take this attitude. At the same 
time, Acharya Sir P. C. Eay, who is a leader of the Bengalees, has been 
a firm supporter of the 18 pence ratio. Mr. Binoy Kumar Sarkar and 
lots of others, who will be acknowledged by the Bengal representatives in 
this House to be the authorities on this subject, have been asking for 
18 pence. 


Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Why not add your 
name also? 


Mr. B. S. Sarma: I am a humble man. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He is a great chemist. 

Mr. B. S. Sanna: I am glad to have the assurance that he is only a 
xihemist and that his opinion upon economics and upon financail matters 
will not be quoted in future ki this House as an expert opinion, but there 
are Indians who are very much in favour of 18 pence and there are 
Europeans who are in favour of 16 pence, and he will be a bold man wh6 
will suggest that at this juncture we should fix the ratio either at 16 
pence or 9 pence or 24 pence in this Bill. 
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Mr. S. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): That 
bold man is sitting there. 

Mr. R. S. Saima: Therefore, I am saying that both the points of vie'^* 
are wrong either to fix it at 16 pence or 18 pence. I wo\ild be inclined 
to support the suggestion that was made in the Select Committee, namely, 
that the ratio should not be fixed before the Act comes into operation. 

Then there are some small -things in the Bill, namely, the Directorate, 
the Indian personnel, some provision for the purpose of making it im- 
possible for non-Indians to get the majority. I find that most of these 
things have been met in the Select Committee. If still legislative sanction 
is to be obtained and clauses are to be inserted in the actual Bill instead 
of pious assurance on these matters on the floor of this House, we shall 
certainly support them with all our strength. Therefore, our position is 
very clear, namely, not to commit the grave mistake which some patriotic 
leaders did when the Blackett scheme came before us which everybody 
now admits was a better scheme than this and which even provided for 
a State Bank and whose praises even Mr. Das was singing just now. 
We should not commit the same mistake, but should put our heads 
together and evolve a scheme which will go out of this House as a better 
measure and a measure which will satisfy not only the requirements of 
the official Benches, but also satisfy the demands, sentimental and other- 
wise, of non-official Benches. 

In favour of such amendments, in favour of a constructive scheme of 

1 p M establishing this Beserve Bank as soon as possible in a 
manner that will satisfy all the interests, in favour of such 
constructive efforts will be directed all the energy and all the voting 
strength of the best organised and most disciplined single Party in this 
House to which I have the honour to belong. 

Bai Bahadur Eunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): At the outset I must congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the care and thought he has bestowed on the sub- 
ject soon after his return from Home. I must also thank the Select 
Committee for making the Bill better in many respects. 

The most important question in connection with the establishment 
of a Beserve Bank is whether it should be a Shareholders Bank or a 
State Bank. We know that most of the countries have Shareholders 
Banks, but the experts in this country want a State Bank, because the 
conditions prevailing in this country are peculiar and the objections of 
those who want a State Bank can be met by providing the safeguards, 
because this is the time when safeguards are so much talked of in the 
framing of the Constitution. There are safeguards given by an expert j 
Mr. A. D. Shroff. The most important safeguard in this connection is 
that 75 per cent, of the paid up capital at any time should be held by 
the nationals of India. There is another opinion of a newspaper in Urdu 
Which gives out that 80 per cent, of the paid up capital should be held 
by the nationals of India instead of 75 per cent, proposed by Mr. Shroff. 
The second condition, according to Mr. Shroff, is as to the restriction of 
voting rights, as proposed in section 14 of the Bill. The third is the limi- 
tjfcttbn. on distribution of profits by way of . dividend on the paid up capital 
as propbsed m clause 44. The fourth is that Government should reserve 
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the right to acquire at any time the entire capital of the Bank at 
valuation to be determined by the Auditor and Comptroller General. This 
Urdu paper, I mean al-Baahir, gives out another safeguard that the 
Eeserve Bank should not help foreign banks as it is feared that it might 
do so. It should be the primary concern of the Eeserve Bank to help* 
the indigenous banks in India and not foreign banks. In this connection 
a memorandum by the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association on page 
2 says : • 

“It is not only necessary, but expedient, that the scheme of distributing shares 
should be such as would debar non-nationals from holding shares exceeding l/Sth of 
the paid up capital of the Bank at any time, and it should be further provided that 
the control of the gci^eral policy of the Bank should be in the hands of the Indian 
nationals. ’ ’ 

So, if these safeguards are provided, then there can be no quarrel 
left as regards a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank. I, therefore, wish 
to propose the following improvements in the Bill so that it may be 
acceptable to Indian nationals. First of all. the point w'hich was stressed 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju, is exceedingly important that some 
machinery should be devised in the Bill to provide for rural credit on the: 
r^odel of Australia. The second improvement suggested is that at least 
two men should be Indians among the Governor and Deputy Governors 
proposed, fn this connection a member of the Select Committee from my 
province, the Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, has 
made very good suggestions. There ought to be a limit of 25 thousand 
maximum holding of shares by a single shareholder. The second point, 
of his is that, instead of five centres, there ought to be seven centres as. 
places where Currency Offices are located at present, namely, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, Lahore, Cawnpore and Karachi. The list of' 
centres given in the Bill gives five and my province, the United Provinces, 
has been left out altogether. Cawnpore has a Currency Office now and 
there is no reason why Cawnpore should not be one of the centres as it 
is one of the big business places in the province. 

I am glad that the Government lay emphasis on the fact that there 
should be no political influence iij the discharge of the function of the 
Eeserve Bank. Everybody agrees to this proposition. But a fear has 
been expressed that though there may not be any political influence in 
India, yet influence from Home may be exercised. This fear should also 
be removed. Mr. Shroff has also said that it is very necessary to define 
“political influence’". He says that “finance, as one of the transferred 
subjects, will obviously be in charge of the responsible Minister. Will 
the Governor General in Council then mean the Governor General acting 
on the advice of the Federal Government or is it intended that in making 
these appointments the Governor General will act on his own discretion 
in the exercise of his special responsibility of safeguarding the credit and 
financial stability of India?" These considerations should be borne in 
mind. 

Then, another question arises on page 32. A sum of forty crores will 
be given to the Eeserve Bank and the balance will be OJ crores of gold 
in the reserves, and what will happen to this? That is an important 
question to which the Honourable the Finance Member will, I hope, Tpply. 
There is no doubt that the Eeserve Bank is very necessary, because they 
have made it a condition precedent to the establishment of Federation in. 
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India, and it is necessary that it should be established. But it should 
be such that it may be acceptable to the experts and to the men of 
business in India. I have gone through the Bill carefully, and I find that 
sub-clause (12) of clause 17 says about “the purchase and sale of gold 
coin and bullion*’. I do not think the power to sell bullion should be 
given without any restriction to the new Bank. 

Then there is a proviso to clause 40 which should go : 

^'Provided that no person shall be entitled to demand to buy an amount of sterling 
less than ten thousand pounds.** 

Then the third change needed is an increase in the areas as fixed in 
Schedule 5. I have already said about this and I wish to press it further 
by pointing out that India is a very vast country and its interests will not 
be served by the few centres proposed in the Bill. 

Then, Sir, the nominations by the Governor General should be as in the 
Bombay Shareholders* memorandum. On page 5 they say : 

“The London Committee observe : ‘In view, however, of the fact that in the parti- 
cular circumstances of India electioTi may fail to secure the representation of some 
important elements in the economic life of the country, such as agricultural interests, 
wo recommend that a minority of the Board should be non)inated by the Governor 
General in Council under the present Constitution and by the Governor General at 
his discretion under the now Constitution, it being understood that this power would be 
exercised to redress any such deficiencies.* It will thus be seen that nomination of 
certain Directors by the Governor General in Council has been recommended by the 
London Committee only in the event of it becoming necessary to redress any deficiency 
in election.** 

This means, of course, that those interests like agriculture and co- 
operative concerns which are not directly represented will be represented 
by the nommation to be made by the Governor General. 

Then, there is another change required about the Directors that those 
who are Directors of more than 20 companies, not being private limited 
companies, should not be allowed to sit on the directorate of the Reserve 
Bank. This fact has also been impressed in the Bombay Shareholders’ 
memorandum. The seventh change required is about the penalties 
provided for the delinquencies of the functionaries, and the eighth change 
required is that the period of office of the Directors should be uniform. 
Page 2 of the Karachi memorandum says: 

‘*My Committee fail to realise why tho period of office of the shareholders’ Directors 
nominated by the Governor General in Council is fixed at two years in case of Bombay 
and Calcutta Directors, and four years in case of Delhi, Madras and Bangoon Directors.** 

So this should be uniform, and I do not see why there should be any 
difference in this. 

Then, lastly, there is the all-important question of the linking of the 
rupee with sterling which has been harmful to agriculture as well as to 
industries. Although they say that the question of ratio is not directly 
connected with this Bill, yet, in view of the harm that has been done to 
the conntrv, it is very necessary that it should be changed. T hope the 
House will be able to so inaprove the Bill that it may be acceptable to the 
whole country. 

Tbe Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock, 
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The Assembly re^assembled after* Lunch at Half Past Two of the Cloclir 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, I would like 
to say a few words on this important motion. During the period when the 
Bill was being discussed in the Committee, it was made clear to us that 
the Governor General in Council in the Bill meant Governor General at 
his discretion, if and when, there will be responsible government establish- 
ed in this country. This interpretation was too wide and too absolute to 
be swallowed by some of us, who took the opportunity of representing to 
the Government to have a clear definition of the term “Governor General 
in Council’ *, which, according to our conception, should be made to convey 
the meaning of Governor General in consultation with the Member in charge 
of Finance. Our main object was that by this definition, even if there be 
a responsible government established in India in the near future, the 
Member in charge of Finance, if he happens to be an Indian, will have 
some voice in the control, management and business of the Bank in the 
best interests of India. Sir, it is rather surprising that the Government 
have neither replied to the representation nor given any explanation in 
this House on the question. It clearly shows, that, what the Government 
intend to do is to retain the fullest measure of control over the Bank by 
the Secretary of State through the Governor General, who is at present, 
and will in future, be nothing but a tool in the hands of the British 
Cabinet which will nm the Bank to the advantage of the City of London. 
The very basic principle of doing away with political influence over the 
Bank through politicians is being retained in so far as British politicians 
are concerned, whereas the same y^rivilege is being denied to India and to 
this House. We being the representatives of the people of India must have 
the fullest right of criticising the administration of the Bank as we have 
the right to criticise the administration of the country including certain 
reserved subjects like the Army under the present Constitution. So long 
as the Governor General is given autocratic and absolute power at his 
discretion, I cannot see eye to eye with Government on this Bill. I would 
even at this stage request the Government to accede to our request to 
remove one of the greatest objections to the Bill. 

Sir, the main argument against a State Bank is to establish a Bank 
free from all political influence. But what has been done here is to free 
the Bank from all political influences in India, without curbing the British 
political influence over it. The final control over every matter has been 
vested in the Governor General in Council; and if the Governor General in 
Council should mean the Governor General at his discretion, there would 
be no safeguard from the influence of the Citv of London. Further, the 
whole trouble and all the criticisms against the Bill may be removed if 
we make it a State Bank. The Indian State coffers come from all sections 
of Indian and European subjects and, as such, the capital of the Bank, 
if subscribed wholly by Government, may very well be said to have come 
from the pockets of the Indian subjects of His Majesty irrespective of caste 
or creed. The creation of a State Bank is not a new principle that we are 
pressing for. It is as much an accepted principle in the history of the 
world's Central Banks, as the other principle of Shareholders' Banks. I 
do not like to go into the list of coimtries which have State Banks, but it 
is enough if I say, that even within the British Empire, there is a dominion 
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where there is a State Bank. Not 01 % ^at; even in England today, there 
is a strong feeling amongst .a section of the British public and there is a 
move and a very strong move indeed to make the Bank of England a State 
Bank. So far as other foreign countries are concerned, it will suffice, if 1 
say that almost all .the succession States which are the creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles have assimilated the principle of State Banks and not 
Shareholders' Banks, and they have withstood even the present financial 
crisis which is upsetting the money markets of some of the most powerful 
European nations. Even the present Indian Constitution is such that a 
State Bank seems to be the fittest. The irresponsible bureaucracy dare 
not try to run with impunity the Bank to the fullest advantage of them- 
selves and the British capitalists, as that will evoke criticism not only in 
India but in the international world, whereas, on the contrary, the Legisla- 
tures, under the present Constitution, have not the power to bring party 
influences to bear upon the administration of the Bank. 

Last but not the least important consideration that the House will 
have to take cognisance of is that this very principle of State Bank was 
accepted on the floor of this House by the predecessor of Sir George. 
That being so, I do not understand, why the Government should be so 
much opposed to the establishment of a State Bank. Sir, distrust begets 
distrust; if the Government distrust the people of this country, it is no 
wonder when the people of India in their turn see everything with distrust 
that is suggested by the present administration run by the steel frame of 
notoriety. Whether the Bank is a Shareholders' Bank or a State Bank, 
the Government of the country would be forced to intervene at some 
stage or other. If at any time the Central Bank cannot meet its obliga- 
tions, the Government cannot stand aloof on the plea that the Btmk is a 
Shareholders' Bank: no Government can allow the Central Bank to 
default. In this connection Mr. Kisch, a financial expert, states as 
follows : 

“The repercussions on the Government’s own credit would be too great. The event 
may be improbable; but the possibility, however remote, is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the Government has a vital concern in the efficiency of the Central Bank and 
cannot be indifferent to its policy.” 

That being the case, even if the Bank be a Shareholders' Bank, as 
proposed in the Bill, the Government will have to watch its policy very 
minutely, and step in to intervene as soon as the Government find its 
policy to be detrimental to the credit of the country. In this connection, 
it will not be out of place to mention what another financial expert, Mr. 
Keynes, stated in giving evidence before the Eoyal Commission. On 
being asked by the Chairman of the Commission whether it was a 
fact that in many important countries the Central Bank was more or less 
independent of the Government, Mr. Keynes stated as follows: 

“It all depends whether you mean formally or informally.” 

Then, later on, he stated again : 

“You could not have a more extreme case than the Bank of England, which formally 
is a private company; but that does not represent the real facts.” 

Further on, in the course of his reply, he added: 

“The Bank Directors have the power of resigning and making a great scandal about 
it in the last resort, but, ip practice, short of a great public scandal T should say that 
it is the Government of the day, which has the last word ” 
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In coming to the question of the limitation in the number of shares 
to be held by an individual, I am not convinced by the argument of free 
marketing of shares. The Beserve Bank shares cannot be compared with 
the shares of ordinary limited companies. Had it been an ordinary 
limited company, there was no need of a special legislation. The shares 
and the Shareholder’s Bank stand altogether on a different footing and 
must be treated with a special consideration. To my mind, there is a 
very great objection against the holding of unlimited shares of the Bonk 
by individuals. The basic principle in making the shares available to the 
largest number of men at the time of the first allotment is, that the 
shareholders and the electors will be multifarious so that the Central 
Bank will represent all shades of opinion in the country. But, if, after 
the allotment, no limitation in the holding of shares is enforced, a coterie 
of capitalists may purchase an unlimited number of shares in the name of 
A free marketing, and ultimately the. country may find to its bitter cost 
that the Bank is being run to the advantage of that coterie and not to 
the advantage of the people of India. After all, as I have already said, 
it is not like other private Shareholders’ Banks. It will deal with State 
money, and*, if a group of capitalists control the largest number of shares, 
they will utilise the State money only to their advantage. I agree that 
such prospects might be remote, but I ask with all seriousness whether in 
such an important legislation the door for such a prospect should be kept 
open. It is an every day occurrence in the share market, that with a 
little rise of price in the share value, a large number of shares come to 
the market. It is no wonder that such a thing will not happen in the 
present case. The Honourable the Finance Member hopes that people 
will cling to their shares. But I believe that it is a pious hope, which 
will never come into fruition. 

Sir, as regards the opening of a branch of the Beserve Bank in London 
I cannot see eye to eye with the Government who outvoted the minority 
by a majority of votes in the Committee. London being one of the best 
international money markets, I think Indians in charge of the London 
branch will have the best opportunity of coming into contact with and 
knowing about international money markets. The Central Banks are the 
banks, where the nationals of a country get the best training of being 
financial experts. Unfortunately, at the present moment, we have got 
very few financial experts who could be compared with those available in 
other dominions and independent countries. The only reason for this 
state of miserable affairs in this line is that Indians have not been given 
an opportunity of coming into direct contact with the Central Banks of 
other nations, and, in my opinion it is the only opportimity of training 
Indians in the London branch of the Beserve Bank as future experts in 
international finance. Considering these aspects, the question of eco- 
nomy must not be made a fetish for carrying out our London business 
through the agencies of the Bank of England. Further, Sir, the amount of 
profit that will accrue to the Bank of England, by handling the business of 
the Indian Beserve Bank in London, will be huge in comparison with the 
profit that may accrue to the Beserve Bank in India as their agent. 

Now, Sir, as to the ratio question, much has already been said by 
speakers who have preceded me, and so I do not want to say much about 
it now. I have expressed my opinion on that point in my minute of 
dissentf and I am of the opinion that the whole question should be 
investigated by an expert body before fixing it in this Bill. 
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As regards the rural credit system, it has been abimdantly made clear 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju, and I agree with his proposals. 
Considering all these factors, I would suggest to this House to proceed 
^th the Bill with the utmost cautiousness. Keeping these factors in 
view, this House should try to amend the Bill in such a way as to make 
provision for a State Bank, failing which we must amend the Bill in such 
a way as to remove the powers of the Governor General at his absolute 
discretion either under the present Constitution or the future. Sir, there 
are certain other points, which I do not like to deal on the present 
motion but I shall discuss them when the clauses will be taken up. 


Lala RamBshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, at the very outset, I admit that the Bill marks 
an improvement on existing conditions as, at present, the currency and 
exchange policy is managed by the Finance Department, while the control 
of credit is almost entirely vested in the Imperial Bank. With a separate 
and properly constituted authority with definite functions, duties and 
responsibilities, matters might improve to some extent. But there are 
certain misapprehensions in the public which, I feel, should be removed 
by clearly providing in the Statute. 

I am unable to understand the Finance Member when he says that 
le desires and practically assures that not only 75 per cent, of the shares 
svill be in the hands of Indians, but even more, why he cannot have it 
aientioned in the Bill. Sir, the same thing applies to the control. It is 
imperative that we should have clear safeguards against non-national 
interference as France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Denmark, Greece and 
Hungary, having share capital banks, have by some means or other 
provided. The Reserve Bank Bill will be the foundation of the financial 
edifice or, more correctly, the centre of the financial nervous system. Its 
conduct on the basis of a national economic policy is vital to the economic 
development of the country. Therefore, our anxiety to safeguard against 
non-national interference is most reasonable, and legitimate and should 
not be misconstrued as discrimination. 

Sir, I would like to say a few words about our reserves. For some 
years now the countries have not only been conserving their gold resources, 
but have been straining every nerve to draw more and more gold to them- 
selves which policy, being stretched beyond limit, has resulted in upsetting 
international equilibrium. Even after those countries have renounced 
their responsibility for maintaining convertibility, the scramble for gold 
has not a whit abated. I do not suggest to follow that policy of unbridled 
economic nationalism; but certainly I am anxious to save the country from 
being exposed to the dangers of an ill backed paper currency. I, therefore, 
suggest in this connection that an embargo should be put on the gold 
and the price be fixed by the Government at which they should buy gold 
in the market and thus add to our gold reserves and not be contented 
with only 40 crores of rupees worth goM. The Government should even 
now, although it is very late, be awakened lest the stream of gold may 
dry up. 

^ Sir, now I propose to examine the question of exchange ratio as I do 
neither understand nor believe that this question does hot come within the 
province of the . Reserve Bank Bill. In fact, this is the foundation on 
which the proposed edifipe of. the, Reserve Bank will stand. If we are 
not wise enough to strengthen the foundation, the whole structure is sure 
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to fall down at no distant date. I hope the Honourable the Finance 
Member, who is in a way our guide in planning the structure, does not 
desire along with us the mason to be condemned even by a laymai^ 
for raising the gigantic building knowing the foundation to be absolutely 
unreliable and worthless. To my mind, the only course, if the Beserve 
Bank is to be saved from imminent jeopardy, is to devaluate the rupee 
and stabilize it at the lower ratio. My reasons for doing the same axe 
raising the price of commodities which is the crying need of the country. 
Most, of the countries are doing it and India, an agricultural country, needs 
it much more than any other. With the present exchange ratio, India 
can get the benefit of depreciation at the most to the extent England 
does, but the rise in prices is needed much more here than in England. 
Actually our prices are lower. According to Mr. Scott's calculations, the 
sterling has depreciated by per cent, while here by only 210 per cent. 
From 1931 to 1933, the wholesale prices in England have increased by 
about three points, while in India they have recorded a fall by about 3 
points in the same period. Sir. the exchange ratio so far could be main- 
tained owing to the export of gold, but now when it has almost all drained, 
the fictitious ratio cannot be maintained by the Art Masters unless, of 
course, they decide to suck all the little blood of the public which has 
been left now. Our balance of trade has fallen considerably and a rise 
in prices would raise the buying power. Now, when most of the countries 
are ofi the gold standard and most currencies are depreciating, is the time 
for reconsidering the ratio question and putting it at Is. 4d. instead of 
Is. fid. 

Mr. President, coming from Cawnpore and belonging to the business 
community, I will be failing in my duty if I do not point out a flaw. I 
am «at a loss to understand what procedure has been followed in fixing 
the centres for keeping the registers. If it was the commercial position of 
the cities, I cannot understand why Cawnpore should have been omitted. 
May I inform the Honourable the Finance Member that Cawnpore even 
now is proud of having a Currency Office, and, if a register is kept there, 
it will mean practically no extra expenditure or inconvenience. It was 
Cawnpore in North India at least which had its first claim. I, therefore, 
appeal to my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, that if he wants 
to see his desire fructified to which he gave expression in the last sentence 
of his speech, “a body which would remain in touch with the main 
business centres^ and command the confidence of the business community 
of India", he will agree to adjust it and fix Cawnpore, the Manchester of 
Northern India, also as one of the centres. 

With these few words, I support the Honourable the Finance Member's 
motion for consideration of the Bill before the House. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitia: Sir, in our minute of dissent we have made our points 
clear. We have said that the whole country is for a State Bank, and, 
on the last occasion, in 1928, the then Select Committee, after much 
consideration, accepted such a scheme. So, it noyr lies heavily oh the 
Government to prove that the scheme of a Shareholders' Bank should be 
preferred to that of a State Bank., I for one cannot understahd why the 
bureaucracy in India, representing an alie^ Government, should be anxious 
for a Shareholders' Bank in preference to a State Bank. ; . : 
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Going through the old papers, I find that the pnly reason that they 
ppuld put forward againsjb a State Bank was the cUfficulty of securing a 

E rojer Board of Directors. No other solid ^bund, so far as I can see, 
as bben put forward against the scheme of a State Bank. It is admitted 
that the Bank will be discharging public functions and that the principal 
object of this Bank will be to control the currency and credit system of 
India. If that be so, will the Bank function merely on behalf of share- 
holders, or it will discharge public functions? The purchasing power of 
the rupee will be more or less determined by the future policy of this 
Beserve Bank. I do not think that anybody can claim that the future 
Eeserve Bank should be for any individiiai or sliareholders* interest. When 
this Bank will be discharging merely public functions dealing with the 
interests of the rich and the poor alike, why should it not be a State Bank 
unless it is proved that it is not possible to get a proper Board of Directors ? 

You will remember, Sir, that in the 1928 scheme there was a sugges- 
tion for a Board of Directors who were expected to be free from the day- 
to-day political influence of the country. As we have said in our Eeport, 
in the judiciary of this country we find that it is possible to secure personnel 
for the highest posts who are not Interfered with by the executive, who 
hold their own and who continue their service during good behaviour, and 
no body here in this House or outside in India has ever said that they 
are influenced by political motives. If that is possible for the judiciary, 
a very important function of the State, why should it be impossible in the 
case of the Reserve Bank? Again, so far as State Railways in India are 
concerned, there was a committee which claim to have succeeded in provide 
ing for a scheme in which the members of the Board of Directors are 
expected not to be influenced by political considerations, but who would 
be able and efficient Directors. So, when in the scheme of 1928 it was 
suggested that the Board should consist of members representing the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and the ^B'ederation of Indian ChBmbers, 
that there should be three representatives from the non-official Members 
of this Honourable Legislature, three to be elected by the non-official 
Members of Local Legislatures, and one to represent the co-operative banks 
in India, that was a scheme which had the wholehearted support of the 
people of this country. So it cannot be said that it is impossible to work 
out a scheme for a Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank who will be 
beyond the pale of day-to-day political influence. 

It has been well argued by my friends on this side of the House that 
with the Bill as it is, the political influence of the Secretary of State 
will be very great, and that the Secretary of State, being one of the 
Members of the British Cabinet, his responsibility will be to his constituency 
and his Government, and, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, 
has justi now said, the influence of the City of London will directly be on 
him in any consideration of the interests of India. Under these circum- 
stances, we feel that there is no way by which this Bank could be kept 
absolutely out of the influence of politicians. Further, why should there 
be all this anxiety? Even under the present scheine, the Directors will 
be elected by the shareholders, and so are they expected to be non- 
political persons? We certainly expect that big financiers or persons, 
having experience in the industrial or commercial field, will be elected. 
Take a man, for instance, like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, or my 
Leader, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Can we expect that when they leaye 
Bombay, they will, leave their politics in Bombay a^id be merely commer- 
cial or industrial m^? -Man is a polijiical apimal, and as such he .wjl}! 
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ever be influenced by political motives. And what are politics after all? 
If we try to understand it, it means that a man is to be dictated not by 
his own individual interest, but by the interest of the community and th^ 
people at large. Why should people in the Bank be bereft of all political 
considerations? Certainly it is agreed by all people that 
^ politicians should not interfere with the day-to-day working 

of the Bank, but that is no reason why our Statute should debar all 
political influence from this Directorate while making it fully liable to be 
dictated to by the Secretary of State from England. All attempts to 
make the Viceroy a constitutional Governor General have failed. I know 
His Excellency is very much anxious to be one. Can Government even 
now give us the assurance that the Governor General in Council should 
not in any way be influenced by the Secretary of State? Will he not be 
responsible to the Secretary of State and his constituency in England? 
Will it be admitted in the future Constitution that the Governor General, 
as in the dominions, should be free from all influences from England ? If 
that is conceded, there is some meaning in it, but by all kinds of safe- 
guards and through the Instrument of Instructions the Viceroy remains 
merely the agent of the Secretary of State and, as I have said, the 
Secretary of State must be responsible to his own people. Under these 
circumstances, it is preposterous for the Government to expect that this 
Bank will be working free from all political influences. That is one of 
the reasons why we in India are for a State Bank. 

Certainly it is anomalous that, as Mr. Sarma once said, we the people 
of India should ask for a State Bank when that also will be dictated by 
the Secretary of State. When we want a State Bank, we feel that the 
politicians in India and the Legislatures will also have a voice to counter- 
act the influence that may be exercised by the British commercial people. 
That is the reason why, though unnatural it may seem, we on the popular 
side also wish to have a State Bank. 

I have sought to modify the scheme of Shareholders' Bank, if this 
scheme is accepted, by an amendment, so that there may not be any 
influence from the British conamercial people, defining the Governor General 
in Council to mean as advised by his responsible Finance Minister. It is 
well known that though orders are issued in the name of the Governor 
General in Council, it is always the Honourable Member in charge of the 
particular Department who issues the orders. If Government's intention 
is bona fide, I think they will see their way to accept that suggestion. 

.An Honourable Member: There would be a Financial Adviser according 
to the White Paper scheme. 

Mr. S* 0. Mitra: We cannot anticipate. We must only legislate for 
the present. What I mean is that in future Finance will be a transferred 
subject and there will be a Minister in charge of Finance. There may be 
financial experts who will advise the Governor General as well as the 
Finance Meinber of the future. I mean the Finance Minister and not 
the Financial expert. 

The other point on which popular feeling is very strong is about the 
shares being more than 75 per cent, confined to the natural bom Indians. 

I agree with that principle, but I also agree with what the Honourable 
the Finance Member said that in the scheme that has been proposed in 
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the Bill, there will be no difficulty to secure the proportion or even more. 
So unless there is very much pressure on this side of the House,' I think 
' we can give up the point realising that our . purpose has been attained even 
under the present scheme. I am not one of those who will imnecessarily 
' try to antagonise any people when it is not absolutely necessary and I 
think the same question applies more or less to the Directorate in the 
• Board. ’ There also, if the scheme is proceeded with, on the fourth year 
we shall have eight elected Directors. There is no apprehension about 
Indians getting their share of 75 per cent, of Directorate and we know 
that Government gave us the assurance that during this period of nomina- 
tion they will see that the Indian proportion does not suffer. 

I feel very strongly about the question of the limitation of holding 
shares. That Jhas been put very forcibly by Mr. Bhuput Sing. We could 
not carry it in the Select Committee, but we agree that there should be a 
maximum limit of holding of shares by individuals. 

As regards the question of having more branches from the very beginning 
,at Ijahore, Karachi and Cawnpore, I am personally inclined to think that 
these three places should be included. My argument is this. Even at 
present Government have got their Currency Offices in all these places 
which involves a very large expenditure on the part of the Government 
and it will not require very much more additional expenditure, but it 
will satisfy the sentiment of my friends from the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Sind to have a branch of the Reserve Bank from the very 
beginning. 

An Honourable Member: What about Orissa? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I do not anticipate events. We are only legislating 
for the present. 

As regards the question of ratio, it has been made clear that Govern- 
ment do not want us to support the present ratio from this Legislature, 
but yet we cannot get away from the fact that a feeling exists in the 
country that the Legislature shall have to give its vote on the ratio which 
is already prevailing. It was made clear why Government should think 
that for a year or more — that is, until the time when the Reserve Bank 
Act will come into force in this country — Government themselves may not 
have occasion to change this ratio. So it was suggested, and there are 
amendments to that effect, that instead of putting in any fixed ratio in 
the Bill itself, we should say that the legal ratio that will be existing at 
the time of the enforcement of this Act should be accepted. We made it 
clear from thousands of platforms all over the country that the present 
ratio is not acceptable to the country. At the same time we also feel 
that we cannot go to the extreme of suggesting that the rupee should 
be delinked from sterling. Sir, it is no i^e denying the fact that we have 
very large obligations to meet in England in the shape of home charges 
and if we delink the rupee from sterling or if we allow the rupee to find 
its own level, it may mean our incurring Rs. 12 crores or 15 crores of 
additional money in the uncertain expectation that the price level may rise. 

It is no use criticizing men like Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray that he is not 
an expert. I know he spent all his life in industrial and other pursuits as 
well as in . scientific research. It is true that Bengal is not unanimous 
as regards the ratio question as the other provinces, and it is certain that 
as soon as we delink the rupee, we shall have to pay a few crores more, 
but the other factor of a rise in the level of prices is not so certain, though 
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it iB naturally expected. In the case of other countries like Japan, 
America or England herself, it is expected that there will be a rise in 
the price levels, but, in the case of India, though the rupee has in relation 
to sterling undergone devaluation down to a certain percentage, there has 
not been any appreciable rise in prices. The difficulty is that the pur- 
chasing power of people throughout the world has suffered. It is not 
necessarily the case that if we can sell our things at a lower price, there 
will necessarily be a greater demand. Of course it is natural that with 
lower prices there are expectations of a greater demand, but what I say 
is that it is not a certainty like the external obligations where we shall 
have to pay a few crores more at once to meet our home charges. So, 
in this matter, I think the suggestion, made by my leader Sir Cowasji 
•jehangir, that the de jure rate that will be obtaining at the time the Act 
will come into operation should be adopted. There is no point in Govern- 
ment advising us now that for the next year and a half, before the Eeserve 
Bank Act comes into force, there is not the least likelihood of their 
reducing the present ratio. 

There is one further minor point about the agreement with the Imperial 
Bank. I see in this House there is no dearth of friends for the Imperial 
Bank and I wish them all success, but yet we should not forget that 
even the London Committee suggested that the agreement should be for 
ten years certain, with an additional period of notice .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
is not quite correct in saying that the London Committee have made 
any definite suggestions on that point. All that the London Committee 
said was that they thought that the period of 25 years was too long. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: There is nothing definite in the London decision, but 
they expected it should be a shorter period. Under the present Bill, it 
has been made 20 years certain. The agreement with the Imperial Bank 
is to be for 15 years to be followed by a notice at least for five years 
which means 20 years certain, but in reality it would be much piore than 
that, because just after the fifteenth year, to consider the pros and cons 
of this agreement, it will take another two or three years. It will mean 
22 or 23 years. I think the Imperial Bank also had accepted during their 
last contract with the Government a period of ten years. The future being 
so uncertain, it is better that we should accept the shorter period of ten 
years and a notice for another three, four or five years. That will make 
the period really almost fifteen years certain, and I think this House should 
not go further than that. 

With these few words, I support the motion for this Bill being taken 
into consideration, because I understand that my friend Mr. Sitaramaraju 
will be agreeable not to press his motion for re-committing the Bill to the 
Joint Select Committee if he gets some understanding that, in the provi- 
sions of this Statute itself there will be something definite with regard 
to the creation of a rural credit department. 

Dr. Zlauddin (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 

inadaii Rural): Sir, circumstances have placed me in a positioh that I 
can review the whole situation with an impartial and neutral mind. (Hear, 
hear.) I am neither a signatory to the London Coihmittee Report nor to 
the report of the Joint Committee. So I represent those Members who 
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examine the reports of these two Committeed 'with an impartial mind. 
Sir, as far as this House is concerned, the minority report of the Joint 
Oom^ttee is really the report of the majority committee . . ; 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

.... And I shall tell you why. But, before I give my reasons, 

I would just like to remind you of the story given by the Honourable 
the Finance Member that the minority report really represented the stones 
of a fruit and that Honourable Members would see what they were like, 
but he did not complete the whole story. Sir, here the fruits are really 
the almonds, where the stones really form the essential part of the fruit; 
and whatever is left is not fit to be swallowed, but will give you a stomach 
if you begin to chew it. Sir, out of 13 non-official Members of this 
House, as many as seven v/rote minutes of dissent and only six sided with 
the Governinent. Therefore, had it been a Committee of this House alone, 
then the majority report would have been the minority report and the 
minority report would have been the majority report. When, out of 
thirteen members, seven ..... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Does my Honourable friend sug- 
gest that I am not a Member of this House? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 clearly said “non-official Members’* and my 
friend did not follow me. Sir, all the amendments that have now been 
tabled from this side of the House would have been tabled from the side 
opposite. Sir, though I very much appreciate the great contribution 
made by some Members of the Council of State and it was more valuable 
than our contribution, but it cannot be denied that we were let down by the 
dead weight of their majority. The second disadvantage is that our 
leaders are not with ns. Out of the members representing the three big 
groups of the Opposition, I he Leader of the Opposition was the only one 
who sided with the Government and did not side with the Opposition. Sir, 
the third difficulty under which we are labouring is that our distinguished 
President, who took such a great lead on the last occasion, when we dis- 
cussed the Eeserve Bank and the Gold Standard Bill, is no longer avail- 
able to the Opposition. With these three disadvantages, as compared 
with the circumstances that were prevalent in 1927-28, we have now to 
proceed. I frankly acknowledge that we are the unworthy successors of 
our worthy predecessors. Our predecessors did not accept the Bill which 
was far better than the Bill which is now before us, and there was great 
consolation in this House as can be seen from the speeches delivered 
on that occasion and there was a great consclation in the country when the 
Bill was withdrawn. Sir, the country undoubtedly want® a Central Bank, 
but it does not want a bank of the type which is being forced upon us. 
Government appointed a Banking Inquiry Committee, and a great portion 
of the tax-payers money was spent on it. The best brains of the country 
were engaged for several years. They produced a report and their unani- 
mous finding was that the Reserve Bank should be a State Bank, and not 
a Shareholders Bank. Sir, the discussion of the EesjBrve Bank Bill is a 
disease very similar to chronic dysentery and the method of curing it 
which the Government have ado])ted is very much like that of a patient 
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whose story I will just nanate. A man was suffering from chronic 
dysentery and ho went to a doctor. The doctor advised him -to give up 
women, wine and singing, and he would be all right* Several years went 
by and the patient was still suffering from the chronic dysentery. So he 
again went to the same doctor. The doctor asked him how he was. The 
patient said that he was following his advice and he gave up singing and 
yet he was suffering from the chronic dysentery. The doctor asked him 
whether he had given up the other two things also. He said: “No, but I 
have carried out an essential part of your instructions**. He went to the 
doctor again after a few years and said: “I have acted further on your 
instructions by giving up wine. Now, I take l>eer“. The same is the 
case with our Government as regards the Central Bank. We have been 
discussing the Reserve Bank for a long time. There have been the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Committee, the Chamberlain Committee, the 
Hilton-Young Committee, the findings of the Banking Inquiry Committee 
and, above all, the decision of our own Legislative Assembly, and still we 
find that the Government have come up with their own proposals 
and did not care to accept the advice of the doctors. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Is my Honourable friend suggest- 
ing that the Hilton- Young Committee recommended a State Bank? 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, T do not mean to say that. I refer to 
the finding of our Legislative Assembly and also of the Banking Inquiry 
Committee, which are the latest. Sir, I would like to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that our Assembly unanimously recommended that it 
should be a State Bank, and the Banking Inquiry Committee also made a 
similar suggestion ; and yet we find that the Government have quietly 
put in a scheme of a Shareholders Bank. Now, in the course of the rest 
of my speech I will not call it a Shareholders Bank, but will call it a 
nimhoo-nichoTS Bank. I will give you the story about these nimhoo-nichors. 
In the olden days, in Delhi, thore used to be a special class of professionals 
who kept a certain number of lemons in their pockets. They went to 
rich people and to inns and just squeezed some lemons in their meals and 
naturally they were invited to share in the meal. In fact, they commenced 
regulating dishes. Therefore, by giving a small quantity of the juice of 
lemon tliev bc^came masters of the whole dinner. The same is the case 
with this Reserve Bank. The shareholders, by paying five crores to this 
Bankf are taking possession not only of 300 crores of rupees belonging to 
tax-payers, but begin to levy taxes on member banks and control the 
entire monetary policy of our country. Therefore, the position of these 
shareholders is no better than that of the professionals who used to be called 
in Delhi as nimhoq-nichars, . Literally, it means “lemon squeezers”, but 
that expression does not convey the idea which I have mentioned. 

First of all, I will take up the question of the State Bank versus the 
Shareholders Bank. -On the last occasion, when we had a discussion on the 
floor of the House, very important speeches were delivered by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr.* Rangaswami Iyengar. Now, these two 
jprentlemen- were the pillars on the side of the Opposition. They led the 
.Opposition and I cannot runderstand what actually happened that “over one 
.^ight in London*', using the popular phraseology of my leader, Sir Cowasji 
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Jehangir, they changed their mind. I will just; quote a portion from their 
speeches which they delivered in 1927. Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas 
said : 

'*Sir, I am not at all surpriBod at the great earnestness and the anxiety of leaders 
in this House like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others that this measure shall 
not pass on aay such consideration as this. Sir, the idea of private capital bank for 
this purpose is an idea which is only to be mentioned in order to reject it. (Hear) 
hear.) I will noti use any stronger word, I am reminded of the word monstrosity, but 
I do not think it is necessary.** 

This was the opinion expressed by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas about a 
Shareholders Bank. Coming to the position of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
he also said^on the floor of the House on the Slst August, 1927 : 

“We think that so far as any hank can function as a bankers* bank, it ought not 
to be a Shareholders Bank. It ought to be a bank which is subject to the legislative 
control of this Assembly. It should be a hank wholly Indian, acting wholly in the 
interests of India, and it should be able to help bankers in the difficult times ahead 
of us.** I 

These are the opinions expressed by two of our greatest leaders, Sir 
Purushotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. I am surprised 
that over one night they changed their opinion and signed this report 
of the London Committee. 

Mr. 0. S. Hanga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumnon Divisions r Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I rise to a point of correction. Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar did not sign this report ncr has he expressed any opinion contrary 
to the one which he expressed M’h.ile he was a Member of this House. He 
was the leader of the Party to which I had the honour to belong, namely, 
the Swaraj Party, and as T believe he is going to occupy a very big 
position in the public life of India, as big as the one which he occupied 
formerly, I do not think he sliould be misrepresented in this House. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 think probably I did not mention the name 
properly. I mean the editor of the Hindu. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer; The quotation, though very helpful to him, 
no doubt, was probably not a quotation from Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. 
He mentioned the name of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is the slip of tongue. I quote from Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar’s speech on page 3752 of the Assembly Debates 
o£ the 31st August, 1927, and here it is and my Honourable friend can 
read it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I koc just now that it was a quotation from 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and that the name of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
was mentioned by mistake. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I 'meant Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar who was a 
member of the London Committee. On account of his changed attitude, 
he has placed himself and his paper in such on illogical position that both 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Honourable Members on this 
side of the House quoted from the Hindu for the support of their diverse 
and conflicting claims. Sir, every one can change his opinion under new 
circumstances, but it is fair for the followerja that those who change their 
opinion should make a clear statement and should give their reasons. I 
took very great pains to find out the arguments in favour of the Shareholders 
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Bank in i)he reports and I dare say that I tried to convince myself even 
while 1 was in London, but not a single convincing argument was related 
to me except the rhetorical expression, which is given in the note of Assent, 
and 1 call it rhetorical, because it is merely a catch word, that the Bank 
should be “ free from political influence **; and that this Bank should be 
like other banks in European coimtries. These are the only two arguments 
that were given to me, and I should like to examine them in detail# Before 
I go further, I should like to establish a Lemma. Lemma is a side pro- 
position, which is required for the proof of a main proposition. Assuming 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly are politicians, that they 
represent politics, is it or is it not a fact that the Member^ of Parliament 
are also politicians and that they also represent politics ? If it is so, then is 
it or is it not a fact that the Secretary of State for India is as much a 
politician and the Governor General is as much a politician as the Mem- 
bers of this House or their future Ministers? In fact, as was 
put down by one of the speakers in 1927, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor General are politicians, . they are in fact politics 
personified. May I ask whether the Governor General is the head of an 
academic institution, is he the Vice-Chancellor of a University or is the 
ruler of a country and governing India? Therefore, if there is any politician 
in India, there cannot be a greater politician than the Governor General 
himself. If there is any politician in England for purposes of India, there 
cannot be a greater politician than the Secretary of State himself. 
Therefore, if you consider the Members of the Legislature and if you consider 
the Ministers of this country to be politicians, then you are bound to admit 
that the Secretary of State and the Governor General are both arch 
politicians. I very much appreciate honest difference of views if persons, 
who believe that the Bank should be free from political influence, remain 
consistent. If they press that the Bank should be free from political 
influence of this Legislature, is it or is it not their duty that they should 
press with greater force that the Bank should be free from the political influ- 
ence of the Goveriior General and the Secretary of State ? Is it fair that they 
should apply this principle only in the case of Indian politicians shut up 
their mouths that they should remain silent and say nothing when they 
apply it to the case of British politicians? Those persons who have 
supported the elimination of influence of Indian politicians and allowed the 
continuation of the powers of British politicians exercised through Governor 
General and the Secretary of State, 1 think they are neither true to them- 
selves nor to their country, and all the adjectives that I can find from the 
Webster’s Dictionary can be applied to them. It was their honest duty 
to put down their minute of dissent that, if they wanted the Bank to be 
free from political influence, then they should have removed altogether 
all the powers of the Governor General and the Secretary of State. Then, 
I say, their opinion would have been honest. It would be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. There may be two sides to the question, you may accept 
this or you may accept that. If you say on thfe one side that you want 
the Bank to be free from political influence and, at the same time, swallow 
the big pill of the Secretary of State and the Governor Geheral, it is a 
position that cannot be substantiated. I want soiUe person from the oth^ 
side to get up and explain how they can consciously and logically explain 
that particular position. Coming now to the main question, the arguments 
in favour of a Shareholders Bank, I refer you to the minority repenrt. It 
fexamines the arguments in favour of the Shareholders Bank. The argu»- 
inents are, (1) It is the only form of a bank which will provide Directors 
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free from political influence, (2) in most coimtries of tlie world the Central 
Banks are Shareholders Banl^. I now take up the second point that most 
pf the banks in other countries should be Shareholders Banks and, in this, 

I cannot do better than really quote from the speech of Sir Basil Blackett 
and the reply given by Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. Sir Basil Blackett, 
speaking in the Legislative Assembly, on the Beserve Bank Bill, in August, 
1927, says : 

*'The Qovemment believe that the ahareholders plan is far more satisfactory than 
any which has yet been before them and they have other reasons for preferring it, 
namely, that the plan is one which would be understood in the rest of the world and 
the rest of the world will feel that, in dealing with the Beserve Bank of India, ’ it is 
dealing with something which it can understand and whose constitution it can appre> 
ciate.*' 

This particular point was put in these forcible words by Sir Basil 
Blackett, and I do not think any exponent can put it in better language. 
Now, I will read the reply of Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas and I think 
nobody can put it in better language than he did. He gave the most 
effective reply, and he said: 

“What does it matter whether the Reserve Bank in India ia applauded by the rest 
of the world forthwith or not? The question is, whether the institution is suitable 
to India or not. Is the institution going to be an institution which is to be devised 
and carried on, in the interests of India, which is to serve the needs of India? And 
if the rest of the world, owing to their ignorance of the problem of India, do not 
understand the raison d'etre of the institution which is to serve Indian purposes and 
Indian needs, is Sir Basil Blackett going to sacrifice that part of our necessity to the 
attraction that the rest of the world will at least applaud his ideal? We, at any 
rate, Sir, cannot be a party to what may be approved of in England, America, 
Germany, France or Russia. What we want is what will suit us. what we can approve 
of and what we can see clearly, will serve our best interests and the best of our needs. “ 

The argument of following other countries has really no force. Circum- 
stances differ in different countries. We have our own troubles, and the 
position which exists in this country does not exist in any other country.- 
Is there any other country in which the foreign banks predominate the 
national banks there ? Is there any other country where the money is lent 
at 75, 100 or even 200 per cent, to the ignorant peasants and still the 
Government of the day allow it, and take no action in the matter ? Can 
this exist in any civilised country outside India, and will any other Govern- 
ment sleep over the matter when such a state of affairs exists ? So this is 
really a very peculiar position which we cannot pass over. Therefore, every 
country has got its own needs and its own requirements and it is for us to 
say what form of central bank will suit us best, and should not servilely 
follow the examples of other countries. 

Now, I come to another point which is very often argued that the 
Beserve Bank should be managed by businessmen, and politicians should 
not come near it. This point also was taken up in the 1927 debate, and 
here also I cannot do better than quote Mr. Jayakar's speech while discus- 
sing that Bill. This is what he said about businessmen alone being the 
best managers: 

“I am very sorry, Sir, that I have to differ from the expert opinion of my Honour- 
Etble and esteemed friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, when he laid down this dictum which I 
have very carefully noted and he says that these business undertakings can be best 
managed by business men. I ask him, how does it happen that Sir Ferozeshah Mehta 
was the first Chairman of the Central Bank? He was not a business man, yet hie 
made a most Successful administrator and! provided a salutaj^ check and curb upon all 
the expert business talent which sat round him^ I believe, Sir, that Sir Victor Sassoon's 
dictum is an* old superstition. It may no doubt appear to be a truism that business 
men can manage business much better than anybody else can, but it is only a half- 
truth. Business men, after all, are experts and All experts are tyrants in their own 
manner." 
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' And I said once on the floor of this House that all experts are eccentrics, 
and it would be rather a pity to hand over the administration of our currency 
.'policy to a body of eccentrics. Mr. Jayakar continues; 


*'If wo put all experts together, it will be a combination of narrow visioned, self- 
opinionated men who will listen to nothing that is outside the limited ken of thdr 
own knowledge and experience.** 

This is the opinion expressed by Mr. Jayakar about business men. Sir, 
no doubt in certain matters we do require experts, but, in the administration 
of business and the administration of big concerns, it is very often the 
lack of expert knowledge that is more useful than detailed knowledge of 
that business. May I ask. Sir, when Lord Hardinge was put in charge of 
the War Office, was he an expert on war? When Mr. Borel, Professor of 
Mathematics, was appointed Minister of War in France, was he an expert 
in military affairs? Mussolini was only a schoolmaster, and was not an 
expert. Examples of this kind can be quoted, and I say that, if the business 
men can be politicians, why cannot politicians be business men? No 
business man ever acknowledged frankly that he is not a politician. Every 
business man poses himself to be a politician, but, at the same time, when 
politicians come and say that they can also understand a little business, 
they are not acknowledged as such. If a Civilian, by virtue of his passing 
certain examinations, is qualified to undertake any business, even the 
Governorship of a bank or anything else, then why should the Members 
of this Assembly, who may have passed even stiffer examinations, be ex- 
cluded from this ? So this particular thing is not really within the province 
of one man. Every person who has got common sense and understanding 
can appreciate and understand it; and very often we find that persons, who 
have not taken any degree and have got no experience, but who have got 
’strong common sense, can understand a business proposition much better 
than all your business men, all your politicians, all your lawyers and all 
your Civil Servants put together. 

Sir, I now desire to explode the theory that these shareholders whom I 
call nimboo-nichora in any bank or in a company represent the shareholders’ 
opinion. Even in the case of the Bank of England, the Board of Directors 
are called the Bank Court. Mr. Hartley Withers says in his book "On 
the Moaning of Money" : 


“The Bank Court is a CommHtee recruited chiefly from the ranks of the accepting 
houses and merchant firms, and its members are nominated by itself subject to the 
purely formal confirmation by the shareholders.** 

In the Minute of Dissent the same idea is expressed and supported by 
Sir Osborne Smith: the Minute says: 

“The Directors practically exercise the right of appointing other Directors and they 
get their action confirmed or passed by the annual General meeting.* This was verified 
hy Sir Osborne Smith in the following questions and answers with regard to the 
Imperial Bank : 

Q. Do you know of any occasion on which anybody has been elected in a general 
meeting of a Director without the back door influence of nomination first by the 
(Directors? 

: A, 1 have no recollection of it.” 
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So this confirms the view that the election of Directors in any Share- 
holders' Bank or any Shareholders' concern is really" a farce. There are 
a few persons who Veall^ get the proxies and who get themselves elected. 
A person who has got a small share will not take the trouble to make the 
journey and attend the meeting. He will not even take the trouble of 
spending a few annas in sending his proxy. So, really speaking, the share-* 
holder is only interested in getting his dividend regularly; and so long as 
his pockets are fiUed up and dividend is paid punctually, he does not mind 
in the least. Therefore, the shareholders exercise very little influence in 
the election of the Directors. The position is summed up in the minority 
note in a beautiful form which I should like to read. The passage reads: 

“The Secretary of State represents politics just as much as the future Indian 
Minister; and hence the substitution of one for the other does not secure the freedom 
from political influence, which is claimed by the Gk>vernment. In either case, the 
Secretary of State will have determining voice, but in case of Shareholders Bank he 
will be immune from- the criticisms of the Indian public and of Legislature.’* 

Therefore, my assertion is that whether you have a Shareholders Bank 
or whether you have a State Bank, the policy will always be regulated by 
the Managing Director. The Managing Director, in either case, will be 
appointed by persons who are called “politics personified”. The only 
difference will be that, in the case of the Shareholders Bank, he will fire 
the guns by putting it on the shoulders of the nimboo-nichora : in the other 
case, his actions can be criticised on the floor of this House. Sir, I ask 
the House to consider at this moment that we desire the Government to 
have the power, and the- Government refuse. Is there any one under the 
sun who will say: “No, I do not want power: please give the power to 
others"? Can you expect a thing of that kind from the present Govern- 
ment? If they have got such generosity, then why should they not show 
this generosity in other spheres — ^^vhy not give a Constitution to India on 
the lines that India wants? Why all this fuss of a first Bound Table 
Conference, a second Bound Table Conference, a Third Bound 
Table Conference and, after that, perhaps a Committee 
next year will come from England to India to see whether the 
provinces are prepared for Provincial Autonomy and use it correctly. If 
generosity is to be shown, then why do you not show it in other matters, 
but only in this ? The real fact is that there is something behind the 
scenes. Had it been really for the benefit of India and in the direction of 
giving greater power to Indians, then probably the Government would not 
have been so keen: pressure would have come from the Opposite Benches 
and there would have been opposition from the Treasury Benches. But the 
facts are the other way round. It is clear that iii either case the Secretary 
of State will wield all the powers and be above all public criticisms. Let 
us see what we are doing. We have got the credit of our country; we 
have got the control of our currency policy ; we have got control of all the 
banks in this land; we have got the control of all these agricultural and 
co-operative banks; we are going to put them all in the hands of a few 
persons: for what? Simply because they bring Bs. 5 crores — not because 
the Government want Bs. 5 crores — ^we can really provide many times the 
Ils. 6 crores — ^but because Government want certain persons on whose 
shoulders they will put guns and fire. 

I have so far dealt with the question of Shareholders’ Bank versus 
State Bank; but I do not like to go into details now as we are likely to 
deal with ike issue, later on, on this particular subject when we come to 
the detailed provisions and we can then go into detailed arguments. I have 
only just mentioned in a general manner that, looking at it from the point 
of view of Muhammadans, from the point of view of the Hindus, from the 
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point of view of. any community in India and from the point df View’d 
the country as a whole, there cannot be any question that the State Batik 
i^ the Bank which suits Indian conditions. I said before that persons who 
honestly believe that a Shareholders Bank is necessary to eliminate political 
influence it is also their duty to oppose the influence of British politicians- 
There are only two classes of persons who may be opposed to a State Bank/ 
but agree to the retention of British political influence. The first class I 
will describe by a story. (Hear, hear and Laughter.) Perhaps those of us, 
who have read the “Arabian Nights** and the stories of demons and fairies, 
will remember that the lives of these demons and fairies very often were 
pot in their own bodies but located in a bird or animal, thousands of miles 
away from the place where they resided — birds or animals kept in cages 
in a distant land. The first class of persons I was referring to are those 
whose conscience is not in their bodies but in Whitehall. These are really 
in favour of a Shareholders* Bank. The second class who are in favour 
of removing Indian political influence and retaining British political influ- 
ence, as embodied in the present Bill, can be divided into two categories, 
(ft) and (h) : (a) comprises those who sell the country for their personal 
profit, and (6) are those who present the country for no profit .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On a point of information, will 
my Honourable friend inform me to what class or category I belong? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not want to enter into personalities: I wish 
that every one may put his hand on his heart and decide for himself, 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Mr. Muhammad Yamiu Khau (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
Which category does your leader belong to? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Barring these two categories, you will find that 
the whole country is unanimous in demanding a State Bank as they find 
that the influence of the Governor General and the Secretary of State cannot 
be eliminated and I think if my Honourable friend withdraws this Bill at 
this stage or at a later stage, his withdrawal will be received with great 
consolation throughout the length and breadth of India. Sir, as I said 
just now, I do not want to go into greater details, because we 

^ are going to have a separate debate on this particular question, 

that is the relative importance of the Shareholders* versuB State Bank, but 
I say it is almost the unanimous desire of the people of this country that 
they should have a Eeserve Bank, but not of the type which is contem- 
plated in this Bill. 

I shall leave this question of the State ver$u8 Shareholders Bank for 
the moment, and I shall take up one or two other issues. The next im- 
portant issue is the question of ratio. I do not agree with my distinguished 
friend, the Finance Member, that this ratio question is outside the scope 
of the present Eeserve Bank Bill. We have really to legislate on this 
iparticular point, we have to give our benediction on two particular clauses., 
^dauses 40 and 41, which are provided in this Bill. What are we to do.? 
Are we to leave out these two clauses altogether ? If we do so, what 
.would be the. effect ? If we leave out these two plauses, it will really 
ahean that tlie rupee will no longer be Jinked to. .sterling end it will be 
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allowed to find its own level. I know that there is. some weighty opiniofi in 
favour of this, but I am personally opposed to it, and I think, Sir, it is for 
the benefit of India that rupee should continue to be linked with sterling. 

My reason for holding this view is that this i*upee is a managed currency. 
The value of the rupee is not equivalent to sixteen annas worth of silver; 
it is equivalent to fij or seven annas. Therefore it is a managed currency. 
Therefore, it will be to our advantage to have it linked with sterling, which 
is also a managed currency. Therefore, I strongly urge that these two 
clauses, clauses 40 and 41, should not be deleted from this Bill. As I said, I 
strongly believe that the rupee' should continue to be linked with sterling, 
but at what value? That is really the question, and I say that the present 
value of Is. 6d. is rather too high, and it is impossible for us to maintain 
this particular level. There may be two opinions on that point; one will 
say that it should be reduced to Is. 4d.. while the other will say it should 
be reduced to Is. 2d. or even less, and we do not know how far it will 
go down. But I think there is practical unanimity in the country that 
the present ratio is too high, and I have three arguments in favour of that 
view. My first argument is that India has to remit to the United Kingdom 
money equivalent to about 70 million sterling. This includes the com- 
mitments of the Government of India and also the remissions which private 
individuals make from time to time. 70 million sterling must be found 
every year which India has to pay to the United Kingdom. Now, how 
is this money to be found? Where is it to come from? We have been 
paying this amount, and that is the only natural way, in the shape of goods. 
We export our goods, and from that export we first pay the price of the 
goods which we purchase from outside, and then about 70 or 80 millions are 
left over, out of which we meet our external obligations and remittances, 
and still a Small amount is left over out of which we purchase gold and 
silver; or, speaking in technical language, our export trade was always a 
favourable one, and it amounted to something in the neighbourhood of 
75 crores. But unfortunately the whole position is changed, and I do not 
think that this year or, even for many years to come, we can have a 
balance of trade amounting to about 75 crores, and if the balance of trade is 
not favourable and we could not meet these external obligations by means 
of our goods, then how can we do ? The only other alternative will be for 
us to pay from our gold reserves, that is to say, the little gold ornaments 
which the people of this country possess, will have to be sold out in order 
to meet our external obligations, and if the sale of gold goes on, a situation 
will be so created that all available gold ornaments in the country will 
have to come out, and it will be sold as distress gold and, out of the proceeds 
of the sale of this gold these 70 crores will have to be paid out every year. We 
know very well that we cannot go on exporting gold for an indefinite ])enod, 
we cannot go on paying, our external obligations to the extent of 70 millions 
every year by exporting our gold. The moment the supply of gold ceases, 
our currency will break down. Therefore, we have to find out methods to 
increase our exports, and by that means alone we shall be able to pay our 
external obligations. Now, this question is really far more important than 
anything else, that is to say, how can we increase the volume of our export 
trade in order to meet our external obligations to the extent of 70 millions 
every year ? This particular question has been taken up by several countries 
and, I think, my learned friend, the Finance Member, will agree that the 
example of Sweden, New Zealand, Australia and other countries is in favour 
of this, that is, by depreciating cunfency, we can increase our export trade. 
It- is a. simple thing which anyone can e^isily understand. If you make ybur 
,mpqey, very cheap and ^keep it at a very low level, it will be very difficult 
for you to purchase things from outside; it will be easy for the outsiders 
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to purchase things from you; your imports will be diminished, and your 
exports will be increased and, therefore, the balance of trade will always 
be in our favour. Therefore, the only way by which the balance of trade 
can be secured is by lowering the exchange ratio, and if I am wrong in 
my supposition I would like to be corrected by the Honourable the Finance 
Member in his reply; but if he does not give me a reply to this particular 
question, wo shall have no other alternative but to draw the inference that 
my statement is quite correct, my proposition is correct, but the Govern- 
ment, for some reasons, best known to themselves, are not willing to do 
what is really good for the interests of India. 

mian Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): Will 
the other country, to whom you propose to sell your things, take no 
measure whatsoever to protect itself against your dumping? Have they 
not powers to manage their own currency ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This question of dumping does not really come 
in here at all; that depends upon entirely other factors. We are not 
manipulating the currency in a manner as to allow the rupee to find its 
own level; it will continue to be connected with paper sterling, but at a 
price at which it is most economic. The other argument which is really 
a reply to the objection raised by my Honourable friend, Mian Abdiid 
Aziz, is this. If you link rupee with sterling, you must link it at a 
level which is economic to both countries, and see what is the true ratio 

at which you can link the two countries together by an artificial law, 

and that can be determined by means of the price level. We find that 

the price level in England has risen by points, and the price level in 
India has gone down by 3 points during the same interval, that is, one 
has gone up and the other has gone down. The difference between the 
price levels of the two countries has been 6^ points during the same 
interval. This is a clear proof that the rupee has not been linked at its 
true economic value to the sterling; otherwise the movement of price 
levels would have been, either going up together, or coming down together. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I really must interrupt my 
Honourable friend here. I am sure he appreciates the fact that the index 
figure in England is worked out on the basis of a different set of com- 
modities to what the index figure in India is worked out. In India the 
index is based primarily on the agricultural products, while in England it 
is based on manufactured products. The prices of agricultural products 
all over the world are specially low and the Indian index figures stand 
specially low. I am sure, my Honourable friend appreciates that point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I very much appreciate that point of view, but 
we have to take the commodities in India as they are, and take the com- 
modities in England as they are. The prices of manufactured articles 
and raw commodities are not moving proportionately. The disproportion 
should be met by the management of currency, and we must see that 
whatever the commodities may be, they move together, and we must link 
our rupee at a level so that the price level of these two things may either 
go up or come down. Since the War, the price level of primary articles 
has gone down enormously and the only way in which you can raise 
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the price level is to substantially lower this exchange ratio from Is. 6d. 
to Is. 4d. or even lower. That is the only way we can arrive at our 
desired result. We are dealing with articles quite different from those 
in England, and the price levels of agricultural products have gone down 
to a greater extent than the price levels of manufactured articles. If you 
find that 1«. 4d. is not high enough, you will have to lower it still further 
so that the price of agricultural products may rise. 

The question of the rise pf prices of agricultural products is one of 
vital importance to the people of Northern India — why, not only to the 
people of Northern India, but to the people of entire India, because agri- 
culture forms the occupation of 85 per cent, of the population of this 
country. Therefore, it is a question of life and death to the people of 
this country that the price level of agricultural products should rise; 
otherwise, it would be impossible for them to live economic life, and the 
economic equilibrium of the country will be disturbed. How can this 
be done? 1 can only say, you must manage your currency in a manner 
that the price level may rise. In 1927, when the Currency Bill was 
passed, the Government gave the zamindars of Bengal and the Punjab 
to understand that Is. 6d. was really very useful for them in the matter 
of agricultural products. The situation has now changed. Of course, it 
was really due to world conditions. I do not say that Government gave 
wrong promises, but their promises were not fulfilled on account of the 
change in economic conditions. When economic conditions have changed 
and those promises have not been realised, why should we not apply our 
minds afresh and find out a ratio which is really good for the people of 
this country? 

Whatever the causes may be, we all admit that the price level has 
fallen enormously and that every stop should be taken to raise the price 
level. I say and maintain that one method of doing it — 1 do not say that 
it is the only method, but this is the first necessary method — ^is to lower 
the exchange ratio to a level so that the prices may be raised to economic 
level, and I apply two tests by means of which wc can put down the 
exact value of the ratio, whether it should be Is. 4d. or still lower. We 
should put up a level, so that our exports may be increased, and we should 
fix it in a way so that the wholesale price index in India may move 
in sympathy with the index in the United Kingdom. Taking these two 
together, I am convinced in my mind that Is. 4d. is reaUy the very maxi- 
mum that we can put it at the present moment, and I should welcome 
any suggestion so that the ratio may be made still lower than Is. 4d. 
but I deprecate — I say that clearly — ^any attempt that we should be 
delinked from sterling and that the rupee should be left to find its own 
level. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Why not? Please develop that point. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: We are in an economic storm in this world. The 
currency of every country is practically upset, and a large number of 
countries have already given up the gold standard, and the currency is 
always a managed currency. If every country is allowed to find its own 
solution and is advised to steer its own boat, it will be in a very difficult 
position. In a . storm, it is always advantageous to have many boats tied 
together^ i^..that 'we may be able to face the storm better. 

F 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswazni Mudaliar: All of them will sinh 
together. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: Then we see a new world and a better world. 
If all the countries, who have gone off the gold standard, unite 
together and manage their own currencies and fix by some 
methods^ which, I think, the time before me will not permit me to 
develop 

An Honourable Member: Tomorrow. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: their different currencies together and 

manage them in a manner so that they may be converted from one cur- 
rency to the other at a suitable price, it will be very advantageous to 
the world. If more countries unite together, then ultimately the gold 
countries will be compelled to give up their gold standard and adopt sterling 
standard. After all, gold has got an artificial value in this world, and I 
think, the sooner we say good bye to gold, the better it will be for the 
world, for every country, and for the monetary policy of every country. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: What will you do with the 40 crores 
of gold? 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: Bury it or use in ornaments. Other nations have 
ten times the amount of that gold. Gold has only an artificial value, and 
if all the countries unite together and fix the value of their currencies in 
terms of a common currency, which at the present moment can only 
be sterling and nothing else, then, I am sure, that we will be able to 
find a solution of the present troubles as regards the monetary policy, 
though I do not profess that it may be the best solution. The best solu- 
tion probably would be that we go back to the position which we occupied 
before the War, that is, gold standard in every country, the value of 
silver in the rupee equivalent to sixteen annas, the value of rupee always 
fixed in gold — that is a position which, I am afraid, wilj not be obtainable 
at least in our lifetime and for many years to come. The only way in 
which we can do it is to have managed currency and determine common 
unit, and the best unit is sterling unit, and I think it is advantageous 
not only to India but to every country in the world if they connect their 
currency in some form or other with the sterling and give up gold standard. 
It will be to the good of the trade, it will be to the good of the travellers, 
and it will be to the good of the general monetary policy of the world. 
So I say, I do not believe that the rupee should be delinked from sterling. 
It should continue to be linked with sterling. It should be linked on a 
level which is economical to this country and the present level is not 
certainly economical. Suppose, tomorrow’ the people may not bring out 
their gold from their own reserve, then the entire burden will fall on 
the Reserve Bank, and the amount of gold which we are now giving may 
probably disappear in a year or two and then your Bank will become 
bankrupt apd the burden will fall on whom — ^not on those nimhoo-nichors 
but on the tax-payers of this country. 

Sir, the next question I should like to touch on is the question cf 
the compulsory deposit of a Reserve Bank. The Honourable the Finance 
Member throughout his speech took very great care in calling a Central 
Bank. In his speech he very seldom used the words ‘‘Reserve Bank’*. . . . . 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 recognise no distinction between 
the two. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1£ the Honourable Member makes no distinc- 
tion» then the only distinction that 1 make between the Eeserve Bank and 
the Central Bank is that, in the case of the Eeserve Bank, it is really 
compulsory for a Eeserve Bank to receive compulsory deposits from the 
member banks, and, if the Honoui'able Member can forgo this particular 
compulsion, then there will not be a great disagreement between himself 
and myself. 1 believe that the question of a compulsory deposit from the 
member banks at this stage is a very harsh measure, which, in the present 
financial crisis, many of the banks will not be able to afford. I am very 
strongly in favour of the fact that the Central Bank should have a very 
strong supervision over all the banks in this country. They should have 
a very strong audit department and they should see that the accounts 
of all the banks in this country are vcr> regularly audited. We had an 
example before us of the Alliance Bank in which one man, in spite of 
the fact that the hank had an elected Directorate, brought the bank to 
grief. The bank had all the provisions that we are now providing in 
this Bill. In spite of that, the bank failed. We have now got the 
example of the People’s Bank. It really came to grief in 1912. The 
owner purchased all the shares at a nominal price and afterwards got all 
the shares in his own pocket, floated the capital again and again, mis- 
managed the bank which lias again come to grief. By some legal quibble, 
tliey arc still advertising for further deposits in spite of the fact that 
the bank has come to grief. Now, 1 would very much like that the 
(Central Bank ought to be in a position to have a regular audit of all such 
banks in this country and assist them financially. If this is done, iheu 
the people will have greater confidence in the indigenous banks of this 
country and they will all flourish. I would very much like the Central 
Bank to come forward to give a little aid to these banks when they come 
to grief, of course under certain conditions, because we cannot squander 
the money. I would very much like a very strong and strict supervision 
of the Central Bank and all the banks of India, whether they are 
scheduled banks or unscheduled banks, but so long as they are chartered 
banks and so long as they have been registered under the Companies Act, 
then it ought to be the duty of the (3eiitral BanJc to see that they closely 
audit their accounts. But, at the same time, I do not believe that these 
persons should be compelled to deposit a sum of money. Now, 1 do not 
know the figures exactly, but somebody has calculated the ainoiiiil for 
me and I am told that the compulsory deposits at the very outset will 
amount to something like 10 crores. I have not calculated it myself. 
{An Honourable Member: “5 crores”.) Whatever it is, it is an additional 
amount which the nimboo-nichora are getting. In these days, it is 
not desirable that we should press for compulsory deposits, and I should 
very much like that this provision should not find a place in the Statute. 
By means of convention the thing may be introduced at a later stage, 
when the Bank is fully established, when the people have fully realised 
its advantages. Then the time may come to have a compulsory deposit, but 
at the same time, if you ask any bank to have a compulsory deposit, 
there ought to be a provision there that they should be able to with- 
draw this money at the time of need. Perhaps I did not read this Bill 
very carefully, but I did not find anywhere any provision in which it is 
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laid down that these banks which are going to have compulsory depc»sits 
can withdraw the money at the time of their necessity. I consider that 
this provision of compulsory deposit and the -liberty to withdraw the 
amount at the time of necessity should not be provided in the Statute, 
but should be left over to future convention betw’een the Central Bank 
and the member banks. This was really my second point. The third 
point is one in which we in upper India and all those persons who are 
interested in agricuUure are very much interested, and that is the point 
raised by my friend, Mr. llaju. 1 maintain at the very outset that any 
Central Bank \vJiich omits the i)rovision of having a separate department 
to give credits to rural banks and to co-operative banks is really not worth 
the trouble. It is really of no use tg 86 per cent, of the population. It 
should be able to provide credit to the rural population by advancing money 
on immoveable property and also giving short loans and long term loans. 
If that is not provided, then, I say, that as far as 85 per cent, of the 
population is concerned, this Central Bank is of no use to us. It does 
not do any good. Tlie rate of interest for the Imperial Bank has been 
reduced to per cent, and one would expect that th(j bank rate of interest 
in every village and town would be reduced to five or six or seven per 
cent., but we actually find that the reduction of the bank rate of interest 
has absolutely no influence on the rate of interest prevailing in villages 
and towns. Their rates are determined by laws of their own, which are 
still outside the influence of banks. Our Central Bank should influence 
these laws. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member can resume his speech tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 29th November, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
;at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. l^resident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhara 
Chetty) in the Chair. ' 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

State of Health of Mil Subodh Chandra Mitba confined in the Deoli 

Detention Camp. 

1207. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the present 
state of health of Mr. Subodh Chandra Mitra, B.A., now confined in the 
Deoli Detention Gamp:? | 

(6) For what treatment was he taken to the Ajmer Jail? 

(c) Was he completely cured before he was re-transf erred to Deoli? 

{d) What was he suffering from and for how long? 

{e) What is his present weight? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The detenu is at present being 
treated in liospital on account of a slight evening rise in temperature; but 
his state of health is reported to be fair. 

(b), (d) and (d). He was taken to the hospital at Ajmer not for treatment 
but for X-Ray examination on account of abdominal pain from which he 
had suffered for about a week previously. He was detained in the Ajmer 
Jail for one night onlv. 
i(c) 86 lbs. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What is the result of this X-Ray examination? 

• \ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the result of the X-Ray 

examination was to disclose that there was nothing seriously the matter 

with him, hut actual medical details do not seem to me very appropriate 

to discuss on the floor of the House. ; . 

Hr. K. G. Neogy: Is this slow fever still persisting? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes, he still has a slight evening rise. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is there any medical explanation as to what this may 
be due to? 

Th^ Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be vei^ glad to give the 
Honourable Member anv more detailed information that I may have if he 
or perhaps Mr. Mitra will see me. 

( 2301 ) A 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable Member be glad to give 
the answer about the illness or will he be sorry to give it? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am sorry for the illness, but 1 am 
always glad to impart information to Honourable Members. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I, tluai, take it that the pain in his stomach has 
ceased now' to w'hich the Honourable Member referred in his answer? 

The Honourable Sir Hlarry EEaig: As far as I know', yes; but if the 
Hoiiourabh' Member could arrange to see me afterw'ards, I will give him full 
details. 

Responsibility of the Government of India for the Detenus detained 

OUTSIDE their PROVINCES. 

1208. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please explain why all 
applications of the relatives of IMr. Siibodh Chandra Mitra, a detenu, for 
interviewing him at Deoli have been rejected by them? 

(b) Have Government any special reasons for prohibiting interviews 
with the said detenu? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Deputy Inspector General of the 
Criminal Investigation Department (Intelligence Branch), Bengal does not 
even reply to the petitions for interview' with Mr. Mitra? 

((f) Will Government please state who is the proper person to grant 
such interviews with detenus detained outside Bengal ? 

(e) Have Government of India any responsibility for the detenus who 
are detained outside the jurisdiction of their own province? 

The Honourable Sir Hari^ Haig: (a), (b) and (d). I would invite the 
Honourable .Member’s attention to, the reply I gave on the 21st September,, 
1932, to parts (a) and (e) of his question No, 628. 

(r) No. 

(e) The Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mcrwara, is responsible for the 
general administration of the Deoli Camp Jail. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Have not a set of rules been drawn up with regard 
to the granting of interview's W'ith the detenus at Deoli? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The rules have been framed by the 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr.* K. 0. Neogy: Under the rules is the detenu entitled to have an 
interview' with his friends at any stated intervals ? 

The Honourable Sir Horry Haig: Only when a detenu has received 
permission from the nnthorities appointed for that purpose by the Gov 
ernmont of Bengal. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are there any conditions under which that permission 
is granted or is permission granted as a matter of course if the rules in 
the matter do not stand in the way? 
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The Honoarabld Sir Harry Haig : . The permission, 1 tliink, is alwa\ 
granted provided the Government of Bengal have no objection. There may 
be certain rules about the number of interviews that may be allowed, 
but the question whether a particular interviev/ should be allowed is- 
referred to the Government of Bengal and the decision is based on their 
decision. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do 1 take it, then, that apart from the set of rules 
vvhic'h have been framed for the guidance of the local authorities at Deoli, 
there are other rules that guide tlie Government of Bengal in determining 
as to whether an application for interview should be granted? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I do not suppose there are 
any rules whicli guide tlie Government of Bengal. In these matters they 
liave to act on their judgment on each particular case. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member satisfied that 
in (*ases in which interviews have been disallowed, action has been taken on 
])roper materials or on proper justification? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think this is a matter tfiat should 
be left uliere it stands at present, namely, at the discretion and on the 
responsibility of the Government of Bengal who are carrying, T would 
like^ to. reniiiul tlie House, a very heavy responsibility in trying to deal 
with this formidable menace of terrorism. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, if any relative of this» 
rlelemi has been granted an interview with him since he has been ill? 

The. Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 imdorstand that only one relatiNC- 
harl applied ^ for an interview. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Was his request granted? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, the request was not gi'antcd. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the gentleman wdio applied for 

the interview is a Member of this House? 

0 

The Honourable ' Sir Harry Haig: That is probably true. 

Sardar .Sant Singh: Is it a fact that his application was referred to 
the C. T. D. of Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 have already informed the House 
that the procedure is that permission has to be obtained from the a\itho-‘ 
rities appointed by the Government of Bengal, and in this case the authori- 
ties appointed by the Government of Bengal did not think it expedient 
to grant permission. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My question is whether his application for the grant 
of interview was sent to the C.I.p. who- reported that he was not a desir- 
able person to interview the detenu ? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 do not know what the G. 1. D. 

reported, Inii pesilion is that the Government of Bengal have appointed 
the Bepuiv Inspector General, Intelligence Branch, to carry out the duty 
of deciding whether permission should be given to particular individuals 
to interview detenus. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May T know, then, whether the gentleman who is 
respectable enough and of a sufficient position to be a Member of this 
Honourable House is not desirable enough to see a detenu in the Dcoli 
Jail ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The matter is one entirely within 
the responsibility of the Government of Bengal. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is not the Government of India prepared to inform 
the Bengal Government that, in the case of the Members of this House, 
they should, /pso facto, l)e entiihid to see the detenus? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I am certainly not prepared 
to lake up that position. I have already explained to the House that 
the Government of Bengal are carrying a very heavy responsibility, and 
the Government of India do not propose to interfere with them in 
ihe discharge of that responsibility. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My question is that the gentleman is a Member 
of this Honourable House and, therefore, is a responsible gentleman and 
as such he should have facilities to see his relative when he is a detenu 
und not a convicted person? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member’s question 
was whetlier tho GovernmMit of India were prepared to interfere with the 
decision of the Government of Bengal. My answer is in the negative. 

Sardar Sant Singh: That is not my question. My q\iestion is that the 
gentleman, who is a Member of this House, is responsible enough to be 
granted permission without further inquiries from the C, I. D. That is 
my question. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That has nothing to do with the point 
of principle cm whicli I am taking my stand, which is that the decision 
in this case is the decision of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I do not claim any special y)riviloge as a Member 
of this House, but I would like to know from the Honourable Member 
if lie is aware that these interviews arc granted under certain conditions. 
During these interviews a police officer remains present, and thnre is a 
net separating the prisoner from the interviewer, and whenever the police 
officer has the least objection to the conversation, he at once stops it. 
That being the case, will the Honourable Metnber tell this House whafc 
othfir reasons there may be for not granting interviews with relations of 
])ersons who arc not convicted for any offence, but are merely detained 
because of the whims of the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: These points were raised in a series 

supplementary questions on this very matter in September, 1932, and 
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the questions and answers were all communicated to the Government of 
Bengal. This very point that the Honourable Member has just raised 
was clearly brought to the notice of the Government of Bengal, but it has 
not affected their decision. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: What was their reply to the points that I have raised ? 
It is not a question of favour, but it is a question of personal right of the 
relatives to have interview with the detenu if there is nothing objectionable. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid, I can say no more than 
what I have said already. The full facts are before the Government of 
Bengal and, with a full sense of responsibility, they have decided that 
it is imdesirable to grant the interview. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The facts are not correct. I have applied for a second 
time and the police officer came and enquired of me whether the detenu 
was my brother’s son or my cousin’s son, and I told him that he was 
rny brother’s son. Since then, for the last two months, no reply has 
been received from the Government of Bengal. 1 do not know why the 
question of granting interviews is left to the discretion of police officers 
and not to the Political Department? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I understand tliat the last communi- 
cation on this subject was made in a letter dated the 11th August, IQBH. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I have not received the letter. Do I understand 
that these detenus are under the police officials of Bengal and not under 
the Political Department of the Government of Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is the rule that has been framed 
by the Government of Bengal and it is in force in Bengal as well as at 
lieoli. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is the Honourable Member not willing to enquire 
from the Government of Bengal as to what objection they may have in 
f)ermitting near relatives to see the detenu under all restrictions and 
precautions that Government may be pleased to inflict upon the rela- 
tives ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of Bengal are well 
aware of the conditions and, as I have said before, I am not prepared to 
question their discretion. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: The Honourable Member is further aware that the 
detenu is having slow fever for a considerable time past and, according 
to the Honourable Member’s 6wn admission, he was brought to the X-Ray 
flospital for further examination for his pains, and the Honourable Member 
further aware that in several other cases the detenus died without 
proper treatment. Does the Honourable Member still think that it is not 
necessary even to refer to the Government of Bengal to grant a man 
interviews under any conditions that they like to prescribe for his near 
relatives ? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I must deny the allegation of the 
ITonourahle Member that detenus are d.ying for want of proper medical 
treatment. With regard to the particular case of this detenu, who has 
admittedly been suffering from slow fever for some considerable period, 
though I recognise the natural anxiety of the Honourable Member as a 
relative of the detenu, and I should be glad to supply him with any 
medical details that are in my possession, I very much doubt whether a 
visit by the Honourable Member would result in any improvement in the 
.l ondition of the health of the detenu. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member consider the ques- 
tion of allowing very near relatives to have an interview with the detenus 
if these detenus arc ill or have been ill ? T would appeal to the Honourable 
Member to consider that question. Ho need not give a reply straightaway, 
but he (^an consider that question in consultation with the Local. Govern- 
ments, not only with the Local Government of Bengal, but with all Local 
Governments, whether some concession might not be made in the case of 
detenus who are really ill and who desire personally to have an interview 
with near relations. I think that is a point worthy of the consideration 
of the Honourable Member and perhaps the Honourable Member might 
give that point of view a little more consideration with Local Governments 
and if what we are told about restrictions placed upon the interviews is 
correct, it appears to us at any rate that such interviews can do no barm. 
The conditions laid down seem to be fairly strict, and when the detenu 
is ill and the interviewer is a near relative, I think mere humanity would 
demand a reconsideration of the question. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: In the first place, fortunately this 
problem of detenus is at present confined to Bengal and I do not think 
the system exists in any other province. As to the question of normally 
allowing relatives to interview detenus who are ill, I have no doubt 
that that point is taken into consideration and all reasonable facilities 
are normally given. This is a special case in which the Government of 
Bengal for special reasons are unwilling that a particular relative should 
interview this particular detenu. [ am perfectly prepared, as I did last 
time, to forward a copy of these questions and answers to the Government 
of Bengal, but T am afraid I cannot go beyond that. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is it a fact that the father 
of the detenu also applied for an interview and that it was also refused? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information to that effect. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T understand that the petition 
asking for interview was signed both by Mr. Mitra and the father of the 
detenu. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T am told only one person api)lied for 
an interview. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That information is not correct. 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: Would the Honourable Member consider the ques- 
tion whether in case one relative is objectionable for any reason that Gov- 
ernment may not be pleased to state, some other relative may be permitted. 
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Surely it is not possible that every relative of a detenu, who is ill, is 
objectionable. A child may be sent to interview the detenu and see whether 
the detenu is really in the condition in which he is believed to be. Surely, 
if a child is sent, it won't be objectionable to Government. I would appeal 
to the Honourable Member that in cases of this sort a little concession goes 
a long way to appease the apprehensions and feelings of the relatives with- 
out any harm to Government and with, I may venture to suggest, a great 
deal of advantage to Government. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not suggesting for a moment that 
the Government of Bengal desire to stop all interviews with this particular 
detenu or that they would be likely to refuse applications from all relatives. 
I have no information whatever to suggest that, and here again I am per- 
fectly prepared to forward this suggestion to the Government of Bengal. 


Deaths op Detenus in the Dboli Detention Camp. 

1209. *Mrt S. 0. Mitra* (a) Is it not the duty of Government to 
inform the relatives of the detenus about their illness? 

(6) Is it not a fact that during the year 1933 in more than one case 
detenus died in the Deoli Detention Camp before their relatives received 
any intimation of their serious illness? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The practice is to inform relatives 
in the case of dangerous illness when there is time to do so. 

(5) Only one detenu has died before his relatives were informed of his 
illness and in that case there was no reason to anticipate that the illness 
would end fatally. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Arising out of part (a) of the reply, if the relatives are 
only informed in case of serious illness, does it not often happen that the 
information reaches the relatives after the death of the detenu? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My answer was that this only happened 
in one case. 


Detenus in the Different Camps at Deoli. 

1210. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of detenus in the different camps at Deoli? 

(6) How many detenus have been brought to Deoli during the last four 
months ? 

(c) How many, if any, detenus have been released from Deoli since 
the starting of this Detention Camp? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) There are at present 388 detenus in 
the Deoli Detention Jail. 

(b) 225. 

(c) No detenus have been released from the Jail, but three have been 
transferred back to Bengal. 
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Selbotion of the Indian Delegation to the World Sconomio 

CONFEBENOB. 

1211. Bamediwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Goyemment please 

state if Tt’.spoiiaible commercial associations were consulted while 
appointing the Indian Delegation to attend the World Economic Oon- 
ftrence ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, will Government state 
how the nominations were effected? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Secretary of State for India took a prominent 
part in the matter? 

(d) Are Government prepared to assure this House that in future while 
appointing Indian Delegations for such important conferences particular 
care would bo tnken to invite nominations from all the responsible com- 
nu3rcial associations as is done at present in the case of the International 
Iiabour Conference? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No, Sir. 

(h) Nominations were made after full consideration of the necessities 
of the situation. 

(c) I regret T am unable to give the/ Honourable Member any informa- 
tion on this point. 

(d) No, Sir. The manner in which nominations are made in such 
cases is indicated in the reply to part (6) above. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire whether the Indian Delegation to the World 
Economic Conference has submitted its report to the Government of India 
and whether the Honourable Member will place that report on the table 
of the House and allow the House to discuss it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall certainly place such reports, 
as we have received, in the Library of the House. 

Mr. B. Das: Has the Honourable Member received any specific report 
from the Indian Delegation that was chosen to the World Economic Con- 
ference ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What does the Honourable Member 
mean by Indian Delegation? 

Mr. B. Das: Delegates who represented India. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: We have received some report, and' 
I shall place the report in the Library of the House. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Is it a fact that this Delegation contained an Indian 
paid servant of an Indian State? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware of the terms upon 
which the member, referred to by my Honourable friend, is entertained by 
the State in question. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I take it that the Dele- 
gation represented both British India and Indian States ? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: It certainly did, Sir. 

Bioe sold to India by Japan. 

1212. *Lala Sameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please 
state if they are aware of a consignment of rice of 7,000 tons sold to India 
by Japan at a rate much lower than the present market rate? 

(b) Are Government aware of the effect of the above transaction on 
the prices of food grains in India and consequently on the local trade and 
agiioulture? 

{c) Will Government please state what action, if any, they have taken 
to counter-act the effect of the above transaction on India? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Government of Japan have placed a ban on 
the import of Indian rice? 

(e) Will Government please state if they propose to take any action 
against the said ban placed by Japanese Government on the import of 
Indian rice to Japan? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have received re- 
presentations containing statements to this effect, but imports from Japan 
during the past five months liave amounted to 70 tons only. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

(d) and (e). In 1928 an ordinance was issued by the Japanese Govern- 
ment prohibiting the imi^ort of rice into Japan except under license. This 
ordinance did not apply exclusively to Indian rice and the Government of 
India made strong representations in tlie matter at the time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May 1 know if the Honour- 
able Member has any information regarding the import of rice from Siam? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 promise my Honourable friend that 
1 will get that information. 1 iiavc just received some telegraphic inform- 
ation, and I shall be happy to communicate it to the House in tabulated 
form so that it may be more easily digested by Honourable Members. 
J shall do so at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Has the attention of Government been drawn to 
an official interview given by the Japanese Consul General to the Siates- 
man last week a»fter the questions in the Assembly that a big consignment 
of Japanese rice, the export of which was imminent, was stopped as a 
sort of gesture at the intervention of Sir Joseph Bhore? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have seen that interview in 
the Staiesman . 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly explain how it is 
that the other day he said there were 66 tons of rice imported from Japan 
and today he says it was 70 tons ? Do the Japanese send rice in driblets ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: What I said was that until the 
3l8t October the import of Japanese rice amounted to 66 tons. In the 
interval that import has been increased by four tons. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Have the Government of India received any represen- 
tation from any of the Local Governments about this import of rice, as the 
Finance Member received a report from the Burma Government on behalf 
of the j)etroleum interest? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not know what representation 
my Honourable colleague has received from any Government, but I have 
< 5 ertainly received a representation from, 1 think, two Governments, Madras 
and Burma. 


Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if those four tons of rice were specially 
sent to feed the Japanese Delegation at the tripartite conference? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 


COMMUNALISM IN THE SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

1213. *Sardar Sant Singh: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the article published in the issue of the Hindustan Times of the 4th 
Novornbet', lb83, rei^arding communalism in the superior services, a 
cutting of 'vh!(‘h has been sent by mo to the Department concerned? If 
so, is the information given in it and the facts stated therein (correct? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have seen the article. I am not 
at present in a [>osition to make any statement in regard to the proposals 
that are under consideration. 

Distinction between First and Second Class Prtvilbgbd Ticket 
Order Holders on the North Western Railway. 

1214. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Ts it a fact that persons holding Second 
Class Privileged Travelling Orders are not allowed to travel by mail 
trains on the North Western Railway? If so, why not? 

(6) Is it a fact that holders of First Class Privileged Travelling Orders 
are allowed to travel by mail trains on the same Railway ? If so, why ? 

(r) Do (Toverninent propose to issue instructions that there should be 
no distinction between the two classes of Privileged Travelling Order 
holders? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No such restriction appears in the North Western 
Railway pass rules. 

(b) Yes. 

(r) Does not arise. 

Grant of Third Class Passes to Relieving Assist an t Station Masters 

AND OTHERS ON THE NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

1215. ^Saidar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the relieving staff on the 
East Indian Railway are given intermediate class passes, irrespective of 
their pay? 

(h) Is it a fact that on the North Western Railway there are some 
relieving Assistant Station Masters and others who are given third class 
passes? If so, why? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) T am informed that it is only the relieving clerical 
staff who, in accordance with the pass rules of the East Indian Railwayi ' 
are given Intermediate Class passes irrespective of pay. 

(6) Under the pass rules of the North Western Railway, all railway 
staff drawing less than Es. 50 per mensem are eligible for third class 
passes. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May f know when these rules about passes 
were made? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid. Sir. I do not know. 

Rules about Transfers of Station Masters, Goods Clerks, etc., on the 
North Western Railway. 

1216. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government please inform this 
House whether there are any hard and fast rules about transfers of Station 
Masters, Assistant Station Masters, Goods Clerks or Booking Clerks? 

(h) Is it a fact that on the North Western Railway these men are 
transferred simply on the reports of Traffic Inspectors, Police or dissatisfied 
junior officers ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Divisional Superintendents of Divisions rarely make 
enquiries into allegations made by officers mentioned in part (6)? If so, 
why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (lovenuyient have no information but I have sent a 
copy of the Honourable Member s question to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, for any action that may he considered desirable. 

Postal Work done by the Railway Staff on the Kalka Simla 

Railway. 

1217. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Government servants are 
not permitted to do any private business or to serve anywhere else than in 
their own Department ? 

(h) If so, does the North Western Railway force its employees to 
do Postal work? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the Kalka Simla Railway, Station Masters are 
compelled to work under tw^o masters — the Railway and the Postal ? Under 
what Act or Government Rules are Government servants forced to work 
under two different Departments at one and the same time? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The Govenuuent Servants’ Conduct Rules provide 
that “A Govorumeiit scu-vant rmiy not, without the previous sanction of 
the Local Government, engage in any trade or undertake any employment, 
other than his public duties”. 

(b) and (c). The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that the Admin- 
istration does not force any of its employees to do postal work. Station 
Masters of certain stations, including some stations on the Kalka-Simla 
Railway, are permitted to do postal work in addition to their owui duties 
for a small remuneration which is fixed in each case by the Postal Depart- 
ment, on the understanding that it does not interfere with their legitimate 
duties. This arrangement has been in force for very many years. 
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Mr. Lalohand Navalrai: May I know if the rules prohibit even the giving 
of private tuition to certain students at home? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As I understand it, this is a general question relating 
to all Government servants, and 1 suggest to my Honourable friend to 
put it to the Home Department. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know it from the Home Department 
now? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
repeat the question? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There are certain rules which prohibit public 
servants of tlie Railway Department from taking any service other than 
the one to wJiich they are attached. I am asking whether a public servant 
is also prohibited from taking up private tuition and teaching some 
students privately on some remuneration. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The question seems to be one of a 

little complexity and I would ask the Honourable Member to be kind 
enough to put it down. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a wholesome rule that Government 
servants should be ])rohibitcd from taking up private work except under 
certain conditions and with the permission of the superior officers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; If the Honourable Member wants me 
to explain the existing rules on the subject, I shall be happy to do so if he 
will put down a question and give me an opportunity of looking up the 
rules. 

Grant of Passes to the North Western Railway Staff over Foreign 

Railways. 

1218. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that on the North Western 
Railway officers are allowed twelve passes over foreign railways, whereas 
subordinate get only one return journey pass? W^hy is there such a great 
difference isetween the two? 

({») Is it a fact that employees who are permanent residents of foreign 
lines are not given any concessions in connection with foreign line passes ? 
Is it a fact that many of these men do not use their local line passes even 7 

(c) Do th.? L'lailway Board propose tc do something to redress the dis- 
criminations ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (^0- ^•he issue of foreign line passes is regulated 
by the Indian Railway Conference Association’s Rules for the interchange 
of free passes which impose no restriction in the number of foreign line 
passes for officers. The Railway Board, however, have restricted the total 
number of home and foreign line passes for State Railway officers to 12, 
and to subordinates — 8 for second class passes and 6 for intermediate 
and third class passes. 

* I may add that the whole question of passes to railway servants is at 
present under consideration. 
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(b) Employees of a railway are granted passes in accordance with the 
rules of the Bailway on w'hich they are employed^ and their residence 
of origin is not taken into account. 

Bbfusal OF Leave to the Controllers on the North Western Railway, 

Delhi Division. 

1219. '‘‘Saidar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Controllers in the North 
Western Jhiilwa.v. Delhi Division, do not get leave when applied for? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Amount of leave applied for is never granted, 
even though due? 

(c) Is it a fact that these men are recalled from leave invariably ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is no trouble about leave on other Divisions ? 

(e) Will Government kindly state whether the Divisional Superin- 
tendent, Delhi, has considered the introduction of a system like that in 
force in the Multan Division? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 1219 and 1220 together. 

Government have no information, but I have sent a copy of the Honour- 
able Member’s queslio^i to the Agent, North Western Railway, for ariy 
action that he may consider necessary. 


Refusal of Casual Leave to the Assistant Controllers stationed 

AT Simla. 

tl220. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Assistant Controllers 
stationed at Simla cannot get casual leave? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no one at hand to take their place ? 

(c) Is it a fact that relieving men must come from the Control Office at 
Delhi? 

(d) Is it a fact that very often men at Delhi are not available to reach 
Simla in time to relieve the Controller there in cases of urgency? 

(e) Arc Govtrnment prepared to consider the question of posting a 
•Guard or an Assistant Station Master passed in Control work so as to 

utilise his services at short notice? 

^Quarters allotted to the Staff of the Divisional Suferintendent’s 

Office at Delhi. 

1221. '''Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Divisional Superin- 
tendent’s office staff at Delhi are given quarters some four to five miles away 
from the office? 

(b) Will Government please state whether they are given any travelling 
'Or conveyance allowance to minimise their difficulties ? If not, why not ? 

, (c) Do Government propose to help their Railway servants by special 
<conveyance allowances ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) A few clerks have been permitted to occupy railway 
quarters in Paharganj and on the Hamilton Road. 

tFop answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1219. 
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(b) and (c). No. Government do not consider I hat there is any reai^n 
for the grant of travelling, or conveyance allowance, as the clerks occupy 
these quarters at their own option. 

Re-Employment of Two Bengal Artists in the India House, LondotSt. 

1222. *Sir Gowas]i Jehangir: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether two Bengal artists have been re-employed for further work at the 
India House? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what further work is contemplat- 
ed at the India House and the number of new mural decorations that have 
still to be painted ? 

(c) Por wn.it poriod are the above-mentioned two artists going to be 
employed ? 

(d) Has Government's attention been drawn to the dissatisfaction express- 
ed ill Jlomhay, both in the press and on the platform, at the continued 
refusal to give Bombay artists a chance to participate in the scheme of 
decoration at the India House? 

(e) Do Government now propose to take steps to employ immediately 
some Bombay artists for the decoration of the India House? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(ft) The work c<mtemplated is the decoration of 837 square feet in the 
octagonal entrance hall. 

(r) The artists were employed in May last, and are to complete the 
work during the current financial year, 

(d) Yes. 

(c) No. The two artists returned to England at their own expense, 
and offered to complete the original self-contained scheitie of mural deco- 
ration which was left unfinished in 1931-32 for financial reasons. The 
arrangement was sanctioned as it' offered a specially favourable opportunity 
bf getting the work completed at a minimum of cost. There is no ques: 
tion at present of employing more artists. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I know from the Honourable Member who 
clios(‘ these artists to do this work in the first instance? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: They were t?hosen after public com- 
petition. 

Mr. E. 0, Neogy: Is it not a fact that they were chosen by a repre- 
sentative Committee which sat at Delhi and that it was quite an accident 
that all the artists chosen were Bengalis and that on the Committee 
Bengal was not over-represented? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I know nothing about the composi' 
tion of the Committee, but the facts stated in the first part of my Honour- 
able friend's question are entirely correct. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What steps do Government propose to take to prevent 
such accidents in future? 
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Mr, K. 0. Neogy: I suppose Bombay has to come up to the same level 
as Bengal in this matter. » 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: will the Honourjiblc Member state whether he 
or his Department will give this matter serious consideration when another 
opportunity arises? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1 should like to reassure my 
Honourable friend by reading to him the views expressed by the late High 
( ■ornrnissioner for India on this subjeot in 1931. Sir Atul (’hatterjt\‘, who* 
himself comes from the east of India, then said: 


“I would desire to express the personal hope that when the existing iinancii^l 
stringency has been alleviated, the Government of India may find it possible to cause 
other parts of the India House to be decorated by other Indian artists. The artists at 
present employed, although selected by public competition in India — (a point to which 
1 would draw the specUd attention of my Honourable friend ) — ^all come from the east 
of India; and it appears but seemly that a building which serves India as a whole 
should be adorned by artists from all parts of India. Fortunately there is no lack of 
surfaces in India House which call, and have been suitably prepared, for mural deco- 
ration.** 

I need hardlv assure iiiy Honourable friend that when the happy time 
comes that financial considerations permit of our proceeding with this 
scheme of decoration, these views of the High Commissioner will be 
most carefully considered. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: How often have artists been sent for this decora- 
tion work? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid 1 am not very con- 
versant with the details of this case as nothing has happened since I took 
over charge of the Department; but the reply which I have given to the 
Honourable Member would seem to show that they have been sent to 
finish one self-contained scheme of mural decoration, presumably that of 
the octagonal entrance hall. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Am I to understand from the answer given by 
the Honourable Member that when these artists went back, they went back 
at their own cost without any further burden on the taxpayer? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have said so: I should imagine 
that they w'cnt to England in search of work and the High Commissioner 
found them there and took advantage of the opportunity to get this scheme 
(completed at the minimum cost to Government. No expenditure on their 
passages either to England or back has been incurred by the Government. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is the Honourable Member 
aware that there are artists in Madras also, the Bavi Varma School of 
Art, and that the artistic world is not divided between Bengal in the east 
and Bombay in the west? 
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TfhiB Honourable Sir !^rank Hoyce: The Honourable Member has no 

need to re.iniiul me of the versatility of the province from which both he 
and 1 come. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy;: But does the Honourable Member know that the 
Prin(M|.ul of the Andhra School of Painting is a Bengali and belongs to 
the iieiigid School of Art? / 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I cannot but think that the rivalry 
betwocii the provinces which has been expressed this morning bodes well 
for the artistic future of India, • 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: May I further know whether it is not a fact that 
;thc Bombay artists had a sulhciont opportunity for the purpose of display- 
ing their skill in tliis particular Hue of act in the domes of the Secretariat 
Buildings here? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is a fact that Bombay artists have 
.decorated parts of the Secretariat. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: And was any objection raised on the floor of the 
.House by any Bengali Member to that? 

Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to communicate to 
the High Commissioner in London the questions and answers on this 
question ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I shall be very pleased to do so. 

•Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 also remind the Honourable Member that 
there are good artists in Upper India; and in order to have a good impres- 
sion about Indian art on the British mind, it is desirable that art not only 
of the east, the west and the south should be represented, but that the 
north should not be omitted? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is becoming increasingly evident 
that when we are able to go forward with this scheme of decoration, we 
shall have plenty of talent from which to choose. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I also remind the Government that both the 
Principal of the Lahore School of Art and the Principal of the Lucknow 
'School of Art are Bengalis and belong, to the Bengal School of Art? 

Mr. B. Das: How does the Honourable Member account for the fact 
that v’hile Bengal produces artists for mural painting and fresco painting, 
Bengal has no archaeological remains containing fresco paintings, while the 
Bombay artists derive their inspiration from the Ajanta and Ellora caves? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 



THE INDIAN “KHADDAR*? (NAME PROTECTION) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

lb. daya Prasi^ Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee pn 
the Bill to provide for the protection of the names "Khaddar” and 
“Rhadi” used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in 
India. (Cheers.) 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cheity) : The House 
will now resume further consideration of the Reservo Bank of India Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I will first, in one or two minutes, remind the House 
of the conclusions which I arrived at yesterday, and 1 will be very quick 
about it as I wish to finish by 12 o’clock today. 1 said that the Opposi- 
tion was suffering under* three disadvantages : the dead weight of the 
Council of State, the attitude of our leaders, and Sir, your absence from 
the Opposition. I also said that those persons who believed that this 
Reserve Bank ought to be free from political influence — it was their duty 
to put down a very strong note of dissent against any interference either 
on behalf of the Governor General in Council or on behalf of the Secretary 
of State, because both of them were politics personified; and I hope that 
on this occasion they will lose no opportunity in raising their voice and 
protesting against any interference from any politician, either here or 
abroad. I said also that this country did not want a nimhoo-nichora 
bank, but it really wanted a State Bank; and I gave five arguments in 
favour of a State Bank which I only partially developed yesterday and 
which I leave to be developed on some other occasion. 

My first argument in favour of a State Bank was that I believed that 
the entire profit of the Bank must go to the taxpayers, and there should 
be relief in the taxes on account of this profit. My second argument was 
that we must have Indianisation of the service, and it was our experience 
that Indianisation became more rapid in the case of State administration 
than it could be in the state of Company administration, and, in proof 
of that, I gave the case of the Indian railways; the Indianisation became 
more rapid since 1924 as more companies were taken over by the State. 
My third argument was that the Company, managed by these nimhoo- 
nichors was not likely to help very freely the land mortgage banks and 
the co-operative bants. I do not want to develop this argument, but 
the gentlemen from my party will realise the attitude of the millionaires 
and the attitude of the would-be Directors, that they are always very 
backward in promising any help to the poorer people on one ground or 
another. My fourth argument was that the taxpayers would have greater 
confidence in the Legislature than in the Directors whom really they do not 
elect. And the last argument which I did not develop and which I say 
now is that, in times of crisis, these Directors are not required. We all 
know- that whenever a financial crisis comes, the Government in every 
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countiy have to intervene, and, in normal times, these Director do 
fiothing: the work goes on smoothly managed by the Governor and his 
doputies, and, therefore, these Directors are either superfluous or useless. 

ttlr. B. IT. J^adhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) > 
They pocket the fees I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As my Honourable friend reminds me, the one 
practical thing that the Directors always do is that they pocket the fees 
and rob the poor taxpayers. This really reminds me that these Directors 
are not only mmhoo-nichors, but they are also liafan khdaois 

Ah BCdhoutable Member: What is that? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will come to that later on. We are living in 
abnormal times. The Honourable the Finance Member will bear me out 
that every country in the world is passing through a financial crisis. May 
I ask if this is the right time to launch this scheme of a Beserve Bank 
for this country? The Government of most countries are now making an 
attempt to interfere in the operation of their own central banks. We 
have got the example of Germany, America and of other countries in this 
matter, and, therefore, I ask, whether it is right for us to entrust this 
scheme in the hands of private bodies in such abnormal times. 

Sir, I mentioned on the last occasion that there was a large fluid 
capital at present in the world, and it has been estimated at about ten 
million dollars. This fluid capital, which is called ready money, Wke 
down the currency of England, it broke down the currency of America, 
and I fear, if you carry on the open market operations, our currency will 
also break down, and all the gold we possess will disappear from our 
country. These are very important considerations, and it is very desirable 
that, when we launch this EeServe Bank, we should put it on a sound and 
safe footing so that we may not lose through it the little amount of gold 
that we have already got. I am afraid that, at the present moment, if 
We begin to start a Company-managed Central Bank, we will be in very 
great danger of losing money by these open market transactions; our 
exchange will suffer enormously, it will be a great burden on the stability 
of exchange, and it is quite likely that the whole system may break 
down. Therefore, Sir, t consider that it is highly important that we should 
take very great precautions on this particular point 

Sir, our position here is a very difficult one. I have drawn up a cartoon 
in my note book, which, I am quite sure, Mr. Shankar will reproduce, 
not in the year 1033, but probably at some later date 

An Honourable Membto: Why not place it on the table? 

Sr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have represented the taxpayers in the shape 
Of a bear, and it is tied by two ropes. One rope in the neck is held by 
the Secretary of State and the other rope in him is held by ntinboc- 
Hichofa. Both these people are' pulling the poor bear who represents the 
taxpayers of this county. Close by it is the Central Legislature which is 
watching the whole thing with great excitement and trying in a great hurry 
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to cut off the two ropes and save this bear from this double pull, but un- 
fortunately there is the very strong cage of the Governor General and his 
discretion about it, and this Legislature canhot possibly move in spite of all 
its efforts to help the poor taxpayers. Then, Sir, at a very long distance 
there are two persons. Sir George Schuster and Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
are watching the whole situation by means of binoculars and shouting with 
acclamation “Well played This is really the cartoon I have drawn up 
of the whole situation, which, I hope, as I said before, will be depicted 
by Mr. Shankar in one of the Indian papers at a later date, and that will 
be the position of our taxpayers under the present Bill. 

Sir, I do not propose to dwdl at great length on the question of the 
ratio, but I shall only briefly refer to it and say that the de-valuatioH 
of it is absolutely essential for three reasons. In the first place, we 
want to have a favourable balance of trade, secondly, we want to have 
the movement of our wholesale prices in India quite in sympathy with 
the movement of the wholesale price in England, and, thirdly, w’hich is the 
most important of all, we want to raise the price levels of our agricultural 
produce. For all these three things, I say that the lowering of tlie 
exchange value is e^ssential, it is a necessary condition, though I admit 
it is not siiffioient and there are several other things also to be taken 
into account, but without the de-valuation of the ratio, T challenge the 
Finance Member to get up in his reply and tell me how he is going to 
achieve them. 

Sir, the next point I would like to take up and on which we on the 
Opposition side feel strongly i® the question of the help to be igiven to 
land mortgage banks as well as to co-operative banks. Now, Sir, 85 per 
cent, of the population of India lives on land, and any bank, however 
it may be constituted and in whatever way it may be managed, which 
fails to give assistance to landed interests, I say, will not be fulfilling its 
duty for the benefit of the country, but it will be functioning for the 
benefit of a few capitalists. Therefore, we lay very considerable stress 
that, from the very outset, a special department ought to be provided 
for giving assistance to land mortgage banks and to co-operative banks* 
and if T have tc choose between a Reserve Bank without a special depart- 
ment for rural services and no reserve Bank, I would say without 
hesitation that a Reserve Bank without a special depart, ment to help 
landed interests is not required in * this country. The Honourable the 
Finance Member himself saw only two years ago that the abnormal fall 
in price level broke down the moral finances and the whole financial 
position of India became very shaky. So much so, they had to appoint 
Retrenchment Committees which are still ringing in our cars and which 
Government are still using for their own benefit. They arc making it 
an excuse to turn out people whom they could not turn out under service 
regulations. 

Then, Sir, I shall come to a fresh point, and that is the gold and 
sterling reserves. We do not want very high reserve for internal credit 
if the Bank is to be managed by the State ; if the bank is to be handed 
to a few persons who will have confidence on those nimboo-nichora . 
It will be very important to realise that these nimboo-nichora should 
have sufficient money at that credit. Suppose I issue a pro-note for a 
crore of rupees it will be immediately dishonoured, because I have gob 
no gold behind’ me. Therefore, Sir, it is very desirable that in the case 
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at the Reserve Bank, if it is to be a Shareholders' Bank at all, the 
reserves must be substantially larger than they would be Jn the case’ of a 
State Bank, otherwise the people of this country will not have much 
confidence in the Bank. Sir, 1 believe that the confidence of the people 
of the country is much more important than the confidence of people 
outside, however much the importance of the latter may be: so, in the 
case of a private bank, reserves must be very much larger. 

Then, Sir, the next point which I would like to emphasise is that even 
in the case of a State Bank, we should have our reserves on a very much 
higher level than in other countries of the world, and this for three reasons. 
In the first place, no country has got silver rupees in circulation in such 
large quantities, and we all know that the rupee is nothing but a note 
printed on silver, it is not worth sixteen annas, but it is hardly worth 

or seven annas, and, therefore, we want certain amount of gold reserves 
for the large quantity of rupees which wo have in circulation. 

Then, Sir, the second abnormal tiling is, we have to remit about 70 
million and odd sterling evei-y year to En<gland, and it is not desirable 
that we should continue to pay them by raising special loans in England. 
We ought to have sufficient sterling security at our command so that we 
may be able to meet our external obligations -for one year if other things 
fail, and I think if w'ould be a sound policy to have sterling securities to 
the extent of our eommitmentg of one year. Now, in order to determine 
the exact ratio of our reserve, I would like to give the ratio in other 
countries. The ratio of gold to the paper currency in other countries is 
as follows: — 1 


England 44*4 

France ........... - 59*9 

Belgium . . . . • .... 41*3 

Japan 73*4 

South Africa ... • . . . . 81*7 


Therefore, for the reasons I have given, our ratio of gold to the paper 
currency must be at a higher proportion than the average in the countries 
I have mentioned. I have calculated these figures very carefully, which 
for want olf time I do not want to go into now — probably an occasion will 
come when I shall have to describe them in details — and I have come to 
the conclusion that we ought to have at least 50 crores gold reserve at 
old parity. This is to my mind the very minimum that we ought to 
Lave if we want to retain the confidence not only of people abroad, but 
of the people of this country, and to be able to meet any emei\gency that 
may arise. Then we should have sterling securities, and we will be on 
the safe side if we have sterling securities worth SHO millions so that wo 
may be able to pay up our obligations under any unfavourable circum- 
stanoeis. Our reserves in rupees are., very unhealthy and the amount 
should be diminished. 

. The next thing is the Imperial Bank. My Honourable (friend, Mr 
B,. Das, described the Imperial Bank as a human being and, on looking 
into t^ie dictionary, I find that human beings, are defined as rational 
• aaimals... My frieiid calls them : rational animals,- but from . my own ex- 
perience T would like to call them howling animals. But, apart from tlic 
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personal question, I take my stand on the proposition that there should 
be no discrimination. This is the principle which we have accepted 
overj'where, and I expect that this principle should be adopted iji thi» 
ca,se also, so that there may be no discrimination between the Imperial 
Bank and any other bank, and I shall give my reasons when we come to 
this particular clause. 

The next point that I would emphasise is the period of this measure. 
1 think that 25 yearn is rather. too lorvg a period. We do- not krlo^v how 
the world would move and wo cannot give a trial for such a long period. 
We have got oiir own experience of the last 25 years — what was the 
position of the currency about 25 years ago, what was the financial con- 
dition of the whole wwld then — and we cannot foresee what will be the 
condition after 25 years. Things are changing so rapidly now-a-days that 
even ten years is too long a period. Who can say that the position in 1060 
would be the same as in 1933? Therefore, the maximum period that wo 
can allow for this Bill is about 10 years on account of the abnormal fluc- 
tuations in the monetary position of the whole world. 

The next point I would like to emphasise is the question of free 
transmission of money from one place to anotlier. We have been em- 
phasisin^g it from this side of the House, and 1 think also the Finance 
Member has been very loud in his speeches in saying that they are 
providing banking facilities in this country. I welcome such a statement, 
but, may I just ask, whether the discount on every cheque is provision 
of banking facilities, or is it just the reverse? If I have got money in 
one bank, and I >mte out a cheque for Bs. 10 to be cashed at another 
bank, I pay eight annas. The Imperial Bank charges on its own cheque 
belonging to a different branch four annas per cent, w'ith a minimum 
of eight annas. This is ilie practice in tlie Imperial Bank which wo are 
going to patronise and which we are going to support at the cost of the 
poor taxpayers! Is it a banking facility? Several Honourable Members 
have banking experience of Europe. If I cash a cheque of the Imperial 
Bank in En^gland or on the continent. I get the full value of the cheque 
at par or whatever it may be at the current rate of exchan*re; but here 
in India I have to pay an abnormal discount which is really very high 
for a country like India. Therefore, I think the time has come, if you 
really want to popularise banking facilities in this country, when these 
transmissions should be free, and the Beserve Bank should take this 
opportunity and give the lead. That is. they should remit money to their 
branches and /scheduled banks free of cost, and other banks will be 
tempted to do these things likewise free of cost. And this is absolutely 
necessary. 

The next point is also a point which probably will be raised in greater 
detail later on, and that is the power to amend this Act. This power is 
one which we oiiglit to kecip in our own hands. We here may pass any 
law on our own responsibility, but it is very unfair to bind our successors 
to a paj-ticular course of action and tell them, that they cannot change 
this Act without special restrictions. Whatever general restrictions may 
exist (for the changing of any law, they may be applicable also to this 
particular measure, but it would be really wrong to impose special res- 
trictions ill respect of the Beserve Bank Act only. Then we wou\d be 
placii^ our successors in a position oif handicap. I say, whatever rules 
and re^jlfitions exist in general for the amendment of any Act, the same 
niles and regulations should apply in the case of the amendment of this 
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^ct also, and we sho^ld unfair to our successors if we say that speoial 
r^istrictions ought to be placed ior its amendment. 

Before I sit down, I just want to remind Honourable Members that the 
battle cry which they have now raised for the Beserve Bank is wrong. 
Their cr\' is business bank free from political control. I appeal to them 
that this battle cry should cease to exist, and that the}- should have a 
new battle cry, and that should be a national bank free from political 
control. And this is the principle which we on the Opposition stand fox. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir, I find some difficulty in 
succeeding so eloquent and expansive a speaker as my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahrnad, on wliose speech I should like to congratulate him. 
I think also we may congratulate the Members of the Select Committee, 
both the majority and minority Members, on having produced an extremely 
comprehensive and valuable report. 

I do not stand here in any sense as an expert such as has been described 
in Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s speech; perliaps I might describe myself as the 
average man, and in that sense I should like to make a few observations 
of a very general nature on the proposals which are now before us. 

I would, of course, makei it perfectly clear from the outset that we on 
tJiese Benches, belonging, if not to the largest, at least to by far the best 
organised Party in the House, — we on these Benches do not propose to 
support the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju. We 
are very anxious that the House should proceed at once with the discussion 
pf the clauses of the Bill and with the amendments which have been 
tabled to them.. 

There have been in the minds of many members of my community 
doubts as to the advisability of attempting at a time of such uncertainty 
as the present to establish such an important organism in a nation’s 
finance as a Reserve Bank. This difficulty is recognised in the Preamble 
to the Bill. The expediency of this measure is pointed out, but it is 
qualified by a clause which says: 

“And whereas, in the present disorganisation of the monetary itystems of the world, 
it is not possible to determine what will be suitable as a permanent basis for the Indian 
monetary system.” 

I would emphasise that qualification, because that is really vital to n 
consideration of this Bill. Yet we recognise the validity of the arguments 
used by those who sponsor this • Bill that the establishment of such an 
organisation in thia country has been made a necessary prelude to further 
political advance in the direction of Federation. We accept that. We 
believe that the Bank can be established. We believe that it 
12 ooH. niotion within a fairly reasonable time. We believe 

that, perhaps, even in spite of thp difficulties that lat present exist, 
it is good that such an establishment should be made now, so that when 
the time does coine to consider a permanent monetary standard iq^ India 
in consonance with » revised and reformed world standard, the Bank will 
haye bad experience in many directions, not the least of which will, I hope, 
be the smooth working of the personnel. I am not here going^ to touch 
upon the difficult question of the ratio. Sufficient unto the day is tbe evil 
, hereof and I understand that we shall be arriving at somewhat Ideated 
llipcuasions on that subject in the course of the next few days. , There is 
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only one observation that I should like to make in this connection and 
^hat is that it ^|^ our gent’Hal opinion s^d .1 believe that ppinio^ is shared 
throuffhoht that the we thing that every country in the world is looking 
to tway is stability. We are not prepared to suggest any action which 
will in any sense affect whatever stability there is at present in the world 
^tber in India or in those countries with which she is linked. 

Now, Sir, one of the most controversial points in. the discussion of this 
BIU is as to whether the ISank should be a Shareholders or a Sate -owned 
liank, and inunediatety we are taken into a sphere of Quast-political oontro^ 
veray between those who regard a capitalistic hut controlled form of 
organisation as essential (and those who regard a purely State-controlled 
organisation as essential. 1 do not propose to argue either system. For 
the former it has been argued that a Shareholders* Bank is free from 
political control. It obtains a JMrectorate from an elected body not immef 
diately controlled by the State, but subject always ultimately to the control 
of tlie State. For the latter, it is said that a national monetary policy 
which affects the very life of a country should be controlled by the State 
and not by a group of capitalistic shareholders. I would remind the House 
that one of the moat successful central banking organisations in the world 
is the Bank of Bngland. It is a Shareholders* Bank and, with it, we find 
that most of the central banking systems in the world are Shareholders* 
Banks. Experience appears to have proved, up to the present, that on 
the whole and generally speaking they have functioned in a satisfactory 
manner when manned by the proper personnel, and have reached a stage 
of development in some countries where, what one might almost call, 
'‘altruism in financial matters*’ has enabled them to stand up and criticise 
their respective Governments and has made them also entirely immune 
to the pleadings of the shareholders in the matter of dividends. Of course 
that latter consideration will not arise in the case of the organisation which 
wo are now contemplating, but I do suggest that it is of the utmost 
importance to have in a State a great financial organisation of this kind 
which is in a position from time to time to stand up to the Government 
and say to the Government that it will not carry out the policy which 
the Government desire to carry out in certain naatters. But, Sir, to my 
own mind the controversy as to the question of a Shareholders* Bank 
or a State Bank is really at this stage not a very important one, because 
I do not think it really affects the main issue which is before us. Every 
Central Bank, even if it is a Shareholders* Bank, must be subject to a 
certain amount of regular Government supervision and must in the last 
degree be capable of being entirely controlled by the State. In the event 
of any great national emergency, the State must step in, and any Share- 
holders* Bank under those conditions would ipso facto become a State Bank. 

Now, Sir, two very important functions which are to be employed by 
the Reserve Bank are included in the object clauses which have been 
slightly amended during the course of the sittings of the Select Committee. 
These are open market operations and the bank rate. It has been observed 
in the working of many central institutions that the raising or the lowering 
of the bank rate in itself is not quickly enough effective in securing the 
desired objective as the raising or the lowering of the bank rate coupled 
with iuteUigaut use of open market operations, although it does not 
neq^arily Mow ^at open market operations mean an alteration in the 
hank raite. Open market operations in themselves are simply the power 
of the Deserve Bank to buy or sell securities and thus influence the money 
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market towards a more stringent or more open credit policy by means of 
increasing or reducing the reserve of the Joint Stock Banks. One of the 
primary objects, therefore, of the Eeserve Bank will be the encouragement 
of greater development in the money market and particularly the fostering 
of a healthy and active discount market. To achieve this purpose, it will 
be necessary for- some time at any rate, owing to the fact that the money 
markets of India are not so very well developed as in the West, to give the 
Beserve Bank wide powers and not place too many restrictions on its 
activities by laying down reserves which are too rigid. The exchange 
standard is going to be sterling, but the reserves of the Bank must be 
maintained in stipulated proportions of gold coin, gold bullion, securities 
of sterling standard countries, rupee coin and rupee piaper. But certain 
minima are pres<jribed for the holding of gold and there are certain 
limitations on the amount of rupee securities. I do not want to go into 
this matter fully at this stage, because it is a technical point; but it may 
l>e observed that possibly it is somewhat strange to stipulate a prescribed 
quantity of gold unless it is for sentimental reasons when “devisen"' haa 
to play a most important part in its exchange policy and this, coupled 
with putting limits on the holding of rupee paper, may cramp the operations 
of the Bank and prevent a degree of elasticity which would be desirable. 
My own personal opinion, I do not know if it is shared by other Members 
of my Group, is that the Bank should have as much liberty as possible in 
order that its open market policy may be really effective. 

Then, Sir, there is another aspect of the Bill on which T would like to 
make one or two observations and that is in connection with the scheduled 
banks. I am glad to observe that the Select Committee has made a 
reduction in the amounts of the daily averages of demand and the daily 
average of time liabilities which scheduled banks in India are to hold with 
the Reserve Bank. That was a subject on which there was a very wide- 
spread feeling on the part of the scheduled banks throughout the country 
and I am glad that the Select Committee has yielded to the* expression of 
that opinion. Then I notice there has been no very definite provision made, 
although the Finance Member has left the door open, for the inclusion 
of indigenous bankers as scheduled banks. They may wield a power, in 
so far as credit is concerned, far in excess of that of many of the banks 
included in the Schedule. I recognize the difficulty of including them 
in any particular form at the present moment. But I do hope that if, as 
is probable, some of those indigenous bankers, many of whom carry on a 
perfectly satisfactory business, so rationalize themselves, amalgamate, and 
take possession of such reserves as might materially disturb the operations 
of the Reserve Bank even if the disturbance were local, there will be 
some way of bringing them into the list of scheduled banks. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): If they 
rationalize themselves in the w«ay suggested by. my Honourable friend, 
they will of course automatically come within the list of scheduled banks. 

Mr. F. S. James: I am very glad to hear that. 1 understand the door 
ij^ left open in that way so that these Banks, if they do rationalize them- 
selves, will come in and I hope they will take the opportunity which is tiow 
given to them. 
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Sir Oowasji Jeliangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
What do you mean by “rationalize themselves"? 

Mr. F. E. James: I am afraid I am not in a position to make a lengthy 
explanation of what I mean by “rationalize", but surely that cannot be 
a strange and new word to my Honourable friend in the banking world. 

The second point in regard to scheduled banks is in regard to the point 
which has been so ably made by my friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, in connec- 
tion with the rural credit movement, as I prefer to call it, rather than the 
co-operative movement, in connection with its relation to the Eeserve 
Bank. It is quite possible, to my mind, looking to the future that a state 
of affairs may arise in which the Reserve Bank will have to exercise, whether 
it wishes to or not, some very definite and effective control over the rural 
credit movement, and I think that the Reserve Bank ultimately will have 
to have a far greater control over this movement than through the mere 
provision in the Bill at present for purchasing nine months* agricultural 
bills bearing the signature of a provincial bank. I realize that this presents 
very great difficulties and I am not committed to supporting the particular 
proposals that are down on the order paper in the name, I think, of Mr. 
Sitaramaraju; but I do sincerely hope that the Finance Member will be able 
to give us some assurance that this particular aspect will be given very 
great attention by the Bank in the near future. 

Now, there is one thing I should like to say in reference to what I 
consider to be a very statesmanlike part of the speech made by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mitra. If I understood it aright, my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
said that he, for himself, would not support those particular amendments 
which are put on the order paper requesting that there should be a statutory 
provision for a definite percentage of shares and Directorates to be held by 
Indian nationals. I should like immediately to acknowledge with great 
pleasure that statement of Mr. Mitra, because, as long as that amendment 
was down on the order paper, it would be natural for us to oppose that 
amendment, as any such provision in the Statute would, to our mind, imply 
some recognition of the principle of discrimination. I want to assure my 
Honourable friends on the other side that, as far as I am aware, there is 
no single section of the European community that is anxious, even if it were 
possible, to make a corner In the shares of the Reserve Bank or to get any 
preponderant number of places on the Directorate of the Bank. All such 
fears as those are entirely groundless and I may point out that our re- 
presentative on the Select Committee has not tabled any minute of dissent 
to the suggestion that has been made that all European British subjects, 
ordinarily resident in' India, when they retire from this country should 
forfeit the right to hold the shares of the Reserve Bank. I hope that the 
gesture which is made in that connection will be equally reciprocated by 
other Members of the House and I do very much hope that my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Thampan, in whose name certain amendments appear and 
who comes from the same Presidency as myself where the communities have 
lived together in a singularly happy atmosphere, will follow the lead of 
Mr. Mitra and not move those particular amendments. 

Mt. K. P. Thampan (West. Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
I am afraid, I cannot oblige my friend and shall have to move them. 

Mr. F. E. James: Then I am sorry to say that we shall have to oppose 
them in the way I have just indicated. 
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Now, Sir, I have nothing further to say on the Bill at its present stage. 
This is not the place in which detailed points should be made. They will 
rU come later. Fundamentally, the Banlt will succeed if i from its very 
commencement, it rises above political considerations. It has a great work 
to perform and there is no reason, in my opinion, why it should not be 
able to accompligh that task. It should before very long be in a pQWtibn 
to assist in the expansion of a bill market in this country and the creation 
of a much wider and more effective discount market which yrill all go 
towards the adoption of a healthier and more widespread money market 
interest, which in itself will lead towards a greater appreciation of thb 
advantages which a Eeserve Bank can give to a nation. 

There is only one other aspect on which I should like to close my speech 
and that is an aspect of the whole question which I do not think has been 
stressed. Naturally, Honourable Members on all sides of the House have 
looked upon this measure as another indication of national progress, as 
another step on the way to the consummation of their political hopes for 
a free, federated India — and I do not quarrel for one moment with that 
ideal. But I look at the thing also from a wider point of view. I believe, 
in spite of present tendencies, that there are signs even today — and certainly 
those signs will increase in future — ^that central banking is moving towards 
a greater collaboration in the field of international finance. A great financier 
has recently said: 

‘*It ia horrible to contemplate the waste of wealth and retardation of progress which 
it is fair to attrbute already to the muddle and confusion and division of purpose 
with which the Central Banks of the world have been afflicted since the Bosolution 
of the Geneva Conference of IW.*' 

That confusion of opinion and that division of purpose is not going to 
be changed by changing your Central Banks from Shareholders* Banks into 
State Banks. In fact, in the present development of nationalism through- 
out the world, if those Banks had been all State Banks, I am quite sure 
that that division of purpose would have been even deeper and the con- 
fusion of opinion would have been greater. It is the very fact that the 
majority of those Banks are Shareholders* Banks that has prevented the 
world f^m going further into the morass in the realm of international finance 
than it has gone today. I know I am open to the charge being levelled 
at me by Honourable Members that the failure of the World Economic 
Conference cannot lead anyone to assume that there is likely to be a greater 
and increasing collaboration in the world of international finance in the near 
future. Yet I am not at all sure that even today there are not signs that 
countries which have taken on themselves a policy of national reorganiaa- 
tion before everything else are beginning to realize that national reorgani-* 
eation and national expansion are all dependent ultimately on international 
relations both in the economic and finaneial spheres. I think there is a 
desire apparent today on the part o! the Central Banks towards a closer 
eo-operation in the matter of an international monetary standard and with 
the establishment of that condition of affairs it might even be possible to 
envisage an International Bank controlling whatever standard the world 
ultimately decides upon. My point is this. There is the teBdene^ and kere 
is the opportunity of building in Badla an Qrga^sation which, I am oen* 
vinced, when those days do come, and they will come soon, will play a 
vorthy part in the direotion of liberating international trado and 
stabilising international finance. 
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XT Be Maimg (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I wish to li^pefiili: fi iew words 
v^th regard to the amendments made by the Joint Select Committee, but, 
l^^Qre I deal with the clauses of the Bill, I would like to say something 
ip favour of a State Bank ratheif thap a Shareholders ’ Bank. If I have to 
speak for my country, that is Burma, my arguments are not identical with 
ibnpee of the previous speakers or as contained in the note of dissent by 
some Joint Select Committee members. With regard to the Anancial 
condition of Burma at present, I am not ashamed to inform the House that 
the people of Burma, I mean the Burmese people, have become the poorest 
nation in the Indian Empire -at the present moment on occount of the 
unprecedented fall in the price of agricultural produce. Moreover, thou- 
sands of acres of valuable land have gone into the hands of the money- 
lenders, such as Chettiyars and other money-lending classes in Burma, 
and the cultivators are unable to raise at present any money either from 
Government or from money-lenders on the lands left with them. There- 
fore, they have no surplus money now, nor can they afford to purchase 
shares in the Eeserve Batik. Further. I can say with certainty that, were 
a lieserve Bank established, as it proposed in the Bill, the shares allotted 
to Burma can only be bought up mostly by non-Burmans. Therefore, in 
my humble opinion, a State Bank is more suitable to the conditions exist- 
ing in Burma, and I would ask the Government to reconsider the. opening 
of a State Bank instead of a Shareholders’ Bank. 

I now come to the clauses of the Bill. Sir, the first point I wish to 
touch upon is the value of the shares and votes. I am grateful to the 
members of the Joint Select Committee for bringing down the value of each 
share from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100, but, in the matter of exercising the vote, 
I prefer that each shareholder should have only one vote irrespective of the 
number of shares held by him. But, as the Reserve Bank is a national 
institution, — though constituted on a shareholders basis — and not a com- 
mercial or profit-seeking concern, I consider that the application of tliese 
principles will be greatly appreciated in Burma and will give the institution 
a really democratic character. 

The next point which I would like to touch upon is the question of 
exchange ratio. If 1 have to tell the House frankly, I must say that 
I am neither an expert nor have I studied the subject fully. But what 1 
have learnt from various sources since I arrived here is that the people 
are crying for fixing the ratio at 16 pence, whereas in the newspapers, some 
Associations and Chambers prefer the ratio to be below 16 pence. But I 
do not like to suggest the fixation of any ratio, as Burma being an agri- 
cultural country and not less than 90 per cent, of the Burmese population 
being agriculturists, we in Burma reqmre a rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce at the present moment. Sir, it is admitted on all sides that the 
present ratio has affected the agriculturist more than any other persons, 
for the price of agricultural produce, such as paddy, which is the main 
crop of Burma, has fallen on an average by 50 per cent, or more. There- 
fore, a rise in prices is the most urgency needed thing for ^he agriculturist 
and all those who are dependent on agriculture. It is no doubt true that 
the de-valuation of the rupee will be followed by a rise in all kinds of 
Imported goods, thus increasing the general cost of living. A general rise 
iu the prices would not affect agriculturists adversely, if they could get 
better prices for the commodities they produce. Therefore, I would ask 
that the exchange ratio may be fixed in such a manner that there should 
be a rise in the pioe of agricultural produce during the depression. Sir, 
last^, I with to emphasise the importance of the establishment of a rural 
oromt department of the Bank, at the same time as the Bank is eatablished 
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for the benefit of the agriculturists instead of leaving it to the Bank to 
report at a later date as provided elsewhere in the Bill. ; In my opinion, 
this department will be most beneficial to the agidculturist when the Eeserye 
Bank is in existence, because no credit is available at present to the 
agriculturist in Burma as stated by me before. Therefore, 1 hope tW 
every Member will support the proposed amendment to this effect. 

Before I resume my seat, I wish to ask the Honourable the Financb 
Member to enlighten me at the close of the debate as to the interpretation 
of clause 15, sub-clause (4) where it says: 

“On the expiry of each pnccessive period of twelve months after the nomination of 
Directors under sub-section ( 3 ) two Directors shall be elected in the manner provided 
in section 9 unt’l all the Directors so nominated have been replaced by elected Directors 
holding office in accordance with section 8. The registers in respect of which the 
election is to be held shall be ‘^elected by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes of such lot the Madras and Hangoon 
registers shall be treated as if they comprised one register only.** 

That is all I have to say. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, it is 
quite natural for Honourable Members on this side of the House to look 
upon every measure that emanates from the Government with suspicious 
eyes. Similarly, when I came to attend this Session of the Assembly, I 
also looked upon this Deserve Bank Bill with a great deal of prejudice. A 
few days ago, we had a Party meeting, and I was inclined just to follow the 
general impression which was expressed in certain quarters about this 
Bill. But, after going through some of tlie literature that has been sent to 
us by certain Chambers from Calcutta and Bombay and after listening to 
the speeches of the Honourable Members who have taken part in the debate, 
I feel that I am inclined to take a more impartial view. 

One aspect that was considered very important and on which great stress 
has been laid ever since the time the Bill was introduced in Simla is the 
constitutional side of it. It was in Simla that we heard a lecture delivered 
by the editor of a paper from Calcutta on this subject. Thus, I think, the 
most important point of discussion or of controversy is whether the Bank 
should be a Shareholders’ Bank or a State Bank. I am not very well 
acquainted with finance and I do not claim to have got any definite 
knowledge of banking operations, but this simple aspect of the Bill has 
appealed to me, because I think even as a layman I can form my opinion 
on this subject. As I said, it is after hearing the debate and after going 
through some literature about the Bill that I have come to hold the view 
that has been expressed by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that this 
point is not at all material to the Bill and it is neither proper nor reasonable 
for us to lay much stress on this point, that it should be a State Bank and 
not a Shareholders* Bank. I can say without fear of contradiction that so 
far I have met with no reason except some of the arguments that have been 
advanced by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad in favour of a State Bank, and I hope 
my Honourable friend, the Doctor Sahib, would excuse me if I have the 
courage to say that his arguments have not been in any way convincing. 
To say that the Bank, if it is a Shareholders* Bank, would fall into 
hands of a few capitalists, and that the common taxpayer would suffer by 
it and that, if if were a State Bank, the people would be relieved of a 
great burden, are nothing but mere guesses* I do not think any of these 
; things’ is going to happen. Let us suppoBe^ we convert it into ia< State 
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Bank, what will happen? Does my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, 
believe that in that .case a large majority of the people of India would 
have any influence or control over this Bank? Even in that case, it will 
be some experts and only those people who understand banking and who 
are well versed in that line that shall control the operations of the Bank. 

It is quite immaterial whether it is a State Bank or a Shareholders’ Bank. 
Again, I cannot understand how the people are going to suffer by a 
Shareholders’ Bank. So far as the provisions of the Bill go, it is definitely 
declared that the dividend cannot exceed a certain fixed percentage annually. 

In that case, it is quite clear that the shareholders would be taking no 
undue advantage from their shares and that the balance of the profits goes 
to the relief of the taxpayer. Supposing it is not a Shareholders’ Bank, 
what is the alternative left to the State? The State shall have to invest 
all the capital, and that money must come from somewhere. The Govern- 
ment shall have to sell stocks and, even in that case, the Government 
must promise a certain amount of interest to those people who buy the 
stocks. Thus the position of the stockbiiyers and the position of the 
shareholders <would be very much the same. In the other case, as it has 
been proposed in certain amendments which I see on the order paper. 
Government should take all the capital from the revenue. I do not think 
it is a feasible and practical proposition. Government have got revenues 
and they are all allotted to particular. puri)08e8. Government thus cannot 
be expected to have any extra amount of money to invest in this Bank. 

On the other hand, in case of a State Bank, the people, as represented 
by the shareholders, shall lose all interest even in the carrying in of the 
administration of the Bank. I do not believe that the charge levelled by 
my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to the shareholders' represent- 
atives, as being nimhco^ichora is true. If we can apply this expression 
for persons who really carry on the administration of this Bank, then we 
can apply the same epithet to all professional experts in every department, 
such as the Kailway Board, the Engineering Department, the Finance 
Department, and so on. In all departments, there are only certain persons 
who control the administration, and because they have intelligence and the 
ability to control the departments we cannot say that they are nimhoo- 
nichoTB in other words, they are gaining a whole lot while doing no work 
for the people. Whether it be a State Bank or a Shareholders* Bank, 
whether it is directly under Government control or under the control of an 
elected Directorate, you might equally give it a bad name and call it 
nimboo-nichora. It is a well known fact that it is only those persons 
who understand business can have its control in their hands. Therefore, 
I do not see any objection to a special class of people who understand bank- 
ing controlling the banking operations of this Bank. It is impossible to 
make a bank democratic in the sense that every body will have control over 
it. Taking this view that this Legislative Assembly shall have control over 
the Bank, I should like to know from Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad how this 
Assembly can control the banking operations and how can people who vote 
for us have more confidence in that Bank simply because this Assembly 
have firot power of interference in that Bank. Speaking for myself, I will not 
be able to take any interest in the banking affairs and what reasons have 
my voters to have more confidence in it if this Keserve Bank is placed 
under the direct control of the State ? I see no difference at all between 
these two conditions. 

Dr. Ztouddin Ahmad: May I just remind the Honourable Member that 
the Assembly would not control the Bank just as much as they are hot 
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governing India, but they can expose the mistakes of the Governor of thd 
Bank, and they will see that it is properly inanaged. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I have not quite followed my Honourable friend, 
because he was addressing the other side. Even if it is a Shareholders^ 
Bank, the Members of the Assembly have got every right to criticise it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmads No, no. 

Bhai Parma Band: We have the right to criticise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, you are signing your death warrant. 

Bhai Puma Nand: No doubt our Party meeting decided that we should 
support the State Bank. But, then, after hearing the debate in this HouSS, 
my view is changed. 

I do not see how a State Bank will bS better than a Shareholders’ Bank» 
You are so fond of democracy, and if you believe that people should have 
power in all departments, why do you not allow this power to be handed 
over to the shareholders who would feel directly interested in the bank and 
why do you want to transfer all power to the State? Now, the point to 
consider is, whether this Government will go on as they are. If the 
Government are going on as they are, you have got no right to entrust 
everything to this Government; but if you believe that the Government will 
undergo a change and the administration of the country will come in the 
hands of the people, then surely the shareholders also are a part of the 
people and why should you object to letting this power of control come into 
the hands of the shareholders ? Of course there can be an objection that the 
shareholders will be only a limited number. To meet this objection, it can be 
said that although you call yourselves the representatives of the people, 
it is only a very limited number of people who voted for you and thus you 
represent the votes only of a small class. Siniilarly, if say, only 60 thou- 
sand or a lakh have got shares and are interested in the management of 
this institution, I do not see why w^e should not call it a democratic institu- 
tion, based on a democratic basis. The main point is only the nature of the 
electorate. In one case you have an electorate that will be controlled by 
the State and in the other case the shareholders form the electorate for the 
Directors. 

It may be said that the people in general would have very little interest. 
But, similarly, it can be said, what interest have those people in the Assem- 
bly who have not got voting qualification and why should you deprive them 
of voting in your case on the ground that they have not got certain quali- 
fications ? Similarly, I think that some sort of qualification is needed for 
those people who take an interest in the administration of a bank. They 
must invest a certain amount in. the purchase of shares. I do not see any 
good in entrusting the administration of a bank to people who are not able 
to invest, say, even a hundred rupees in it. As I said before, the question 
is simply of the electorate and I would prefer that this electorajp should 
consist of those people who have the capacity to buy certain shares in the 
Bank. In that case, I think, the basis of that institution would be more 
democratic that it would be if the Bank is placed in the control of the 
State. Our position is simply this. If the Finance Member had brought 
forth a State Bank Scheme, all of us would have shouted for a Shareholders' 
Bank. (Laughter.) 
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Now, my Honoiirable friMul) Hit. Dai, iii talking vary highly of the old 
Bill and cfoi^essee that really a great mistake was committed in those days 
by , people lyho were proud to have defeated Government and got the old 
Bill rejected. So, I say, that we should not look upon this measure with 
sus|)icion, merely because it comes from the Government, but consider it 
on its merits. Dr. Ziauddin’s remark was rather a hard reflection on cer* 
tain classes, because they could buy shares and take an active interest in 
the administration of the Bank. Dr. Ziauddin’s arguments had failed 
to convince me of the necessity, or even preference of a State Bank. My 
friend from Burma says that it should be a State Bank, because the 
Burmese are poor and they cannot buy shares. The argument simply 
amounts to this that all poor men should advocate for a State Bank and 
oppose a Shareholders’ Bank, because there are others who are in a position 
to buy shares. It would be a sentiment of jealousy for his own brothers 
that would prompt him to say that they should not have any control over 
the Bank, because he is unable to buy some shares. I do not want to dis« 
CUBS other technical points of this Bill and I leave them to the Honourable 
Members who understand them better than myself. I have expressed my 
view on this constitutional aspect of the Bill on which, I think, I had my 
right to talk. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Mr. President, I wish at the very outset to say that the 
Keserve Bank Bill which is now before the House is in my opinion the 
most important piece of legislation that has ever come up before this 
Legislative Assembly. It is important in more than one respect. It is 
important, because many of us have felt during the last 10 or 12 years 
that the functions of Government as manager of the currency have not 
been properly discharged and that, if they were to be discharged to the 
satisfaction of the country and in the interests of trade and commerce, 
they could only be done by a neutral institution which is not subject — may 
T say — to “political influences”. I remember, Sir, in one of the Budget 
speeches I said that I hoped that a Eeserve Bank would come into exist- 
ence in a very short time, because that and that alone would remove the 
inevitable suspicion that has attached itself to every Finance Member of 
Government that there was some deep-laid plot, that some machinations 
welre going oil, so that the currency was managed in a particular way to 
suit the budget&ry requirements of Government rather than the demands 
of trade and commerce. There is another point of view, Mr. President, 
from which I should Welcome the passage of this Eeserve Bank Bill. 
Eefe^ence has already beei^made to the fact that the passage of the 
Eeserve Bank Bill and the establishment of a Eeserve Bank is essential 
to the political progress of the country. At the very first Session of the 
Bound Table Conference, it was made clear how close a connection existed 
between the establishment Of a proper Eeserve Bank, free from all 
political influences, and the conferment of financial responsibility unde^ 
the new COhstltutioft oft thfe country. There are those who criticise thC 
ncw Constitution; there are those Who hold up to ridicule the possibility 
of this country getting toy political advance at all through the nCw Con- 
stitution J there are those who have ridiculed such of the Indians as have 
patfiakeA in atiy of thOsC ftound Table Conferencea. With that part Of 
the controversy 1 am not concerned at present; but I am concerned with 
the fact that this measure will mark an effort on the part of this Assembly 
at any rate to do what it can to expedite the date when self-government 
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will be an assured tact for this country. That date may be long, very 
long; soihe of us are not able to have even a Pisgah sight' of the date when 
we shall have that self-government which will satisfy Indian public bpinioii 
in this country. But we in this House, by the passage of a measure of 
this importance, would have done something at least as far as it lies in 
our power to make it possible for the establishment of full responsible 
government and that financial responsibility without which ho self-govern- 
ment is possible in any country in this world. 1 am therefore glad that 
we have taken this st ep at the present moment, if it is not already be- 
lated, and that we have resolved on the establishment of a Eeserve Bank. 
But partial as I may be to Bound Table Conferences and their decisions, 
obsessed as I may be by the fact that some kind of Constitution is coming 
to the country which will give us far larger powers than we have at present, 
optimistic as I may still be in spite of all the agitation that has been 
carried on in England by the diehards and the diehard section of politicians 
against the conferment of any decent amount of responsibility on this 
country, I would still have no hesitation in rejecting this Bill if I were 
convinced that its provisions were of so onerous a kind that it would do 
greater harm to the country than good — 1 would not care for the respon- 
sibility we might get under the new Constitution if any Member of this 
House were to convince me that the provisions of this Bill were of so 
restrictive a nature, that they were of such an onerous kind that the 
passage of this Bill would be putting a mill-stone round the neck of the 
Indian agriculturist, Indian trader and the Indian banker and that, irre- 
spective of consequences, we should be w'ell advised in rejecting this 
Bill. . . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) ; But you have 
sent in many amendments here I 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I should, therefore, like to 
examine the main and major criticisms that have been advanced against 
this measure and to try and satisfy myself, even if I do not have the 
good fortune of satisfying my colleagues on this side of the House, that 
there is not much in those objections. Let me take the major issue that 
has been raised. The one issue that has dominated the controversy with 
reference to the Beserve Bank, both in the year 1927 and under the present 
scheme is the issue whether it should be a State Bank or a Shareholders' 
Bank. Now, in approaching this issue, we have to clear our minds of 
fundamental ideas w’itli reference to phrases. What do we mean by a 
Shareholders* Bank, and what even more do we mean exactly by a State 
Bank? If by a State Bank is meant that the entire operations of the 
Bank should be in Ihe hands of the State, that the discount policy should 
be in the hands of the State,, that the control of the reserves should be 
in the hands of the State, that the note issue should be in the hands of the 
State, that the balances of the various commercial banks should be in the 
hands of the State, then I can understand that as a State Bank. But, 
does any Honourable Member suggest that that is what is intended or 
meant by a State Bank? Does any Honourable Member suggest that a 
State Bank merely means an appendage to the State Departments, that 
it should be one of the Departmentr* of the Government of Indian to work 
this very coinplicated machinery by which trade and commerce is financed. 
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I by which the note issue is regulated and by which the volume of internal 
and external trade is regulated ? I have listened very patiently during 
the last two days to speeches made by every Member of this House: I 
.have sat through all the long weary hours of the debate and 1 have tried 
to understand what is meant exactly by a State Bank. None of the Hon- 
ourable Members, who are champions of the idea, have so far explained 
the meaning of a State Bank; and. as they used the word, various inter- 
ruptions here and there gave me the cue to what was exactly working in 
their minds. One Honourable -Member suggested that, if it was a Share- 
;hold;ers' Bank,- this House would have no control or powers of criticism, 
that there would be no opportunity whereby this House could time and 
again intei^iellate or move Besolutions and take the Bank's activities into 
consideration, and interfere, may J say, in the day to day transactions of 
the Bank. T venture to think that under no constitution of any central 
bank in the whole world, except perhaps one, to which I shall refer later, 
has this idea been ever approved. What is meant by a State Bank is 
entirely different from the idea that is entertained in the minds of many 
Honourable Members. The position is simply this: in a State Bank the 
capital is found by the State; in a Shareholders' Bank the capital is sub- 
scribed by the shareholders; but, apart from that, both in State Banks 
and in Shareholders* Banks I lay it down as a proposition which is not 
capable of very serious dispute, that the influence of the executive and 
the influence of the Legislature is kept out of the compass of the activi- 
ties of both kinds of these banks. If that is realised, then I think there 
will be very little difficulty in understanding what is meant by a State 
Bank and what is meant by a Shareholders* Bank; and people will be 
able to appreciate more clearly why some of us think that a Shareholders* 
Bank is better than a State Bank I entirely agree with the statement 
made by my respected friend, Bhai Parma Nand, whose constructive cri- 
ticism I welcome on the floor of the House and whose honest change of 
opinion is a subject on which we may well congratulate him: we are all 
subject to discipline of parties and I should deprecate any loosening of 
party ties, because that is the only way how an opposition could function, 

I but I think parties must give room for honest differences of opinion .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Kural): 
May I intervene and point out that there was ho Party decision on this 
matter? There was only an informal meeting of four members of the Party. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am averse to having a 
peep into the domestic amenities of the Nationalist Party. As I was 
■saying, I entirel.y approve of what my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand, has said tiiat in a Shareholders* Bank there is a greater amount of 
•democratic control than can possibly exist in a State Bank; and T ain 
prepared to prove it: The minority of this report have very strongly indi- 
cated their preference for a State Bank as against a Shareholders Bank. 
1 have already said that the question is really not whether the control will 
be greater by this Legislature or by the’ executive, because it is .*i State 
Bank. The question is really one whether the capital is provided by the 
State or by the Shareholders.' You are aware of the controversy^ that raged 
over this question in 1927. It is. perfectly true that Sir Basil Blackett 
was prepared to support the idea of a State Bank; but let us take JJ?- 
whole proposition together: the question of State Bank or Shareholaers 
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Bank is intimately connected, as you know, with the question of the 
management of the Bank, with the question of the constitution of the 
Directorate, and all that Sir Basil Blackett said from his place as Chan-- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the Indian Government was that he was pre- 
pared to accept the position that there should be a State Bank provided a 
satisfactory arrangement could be arrived at regarding the board of man- 
agement, regarding the method by which Directors can be chosen; if that 
could be assured, if Directors could be chosen who would not be subject 
to political influence or who would not control the Bank from poliuoali 
motives, then he was prepared to accept a State Bank. It is very different 
to take it away from the context and to suggest that Sir Basil Blackett 
was in favour of a State Bank and, therefore, it is ununderstandable why 
Sir George Schuster should be so wholeheartedly in favour of a Share- 
holders Bank. Now, if the question of a State Bank is irrevocably and' 
inextricably connected with the question of how the Directorate is formed 
and how the board of management is formed, then the position becomes 
much clearer. Let me take the minority report. Keferenco has been 
made to the Central Banking Inquiry Committee's report, and it was 
suggested that that Committee unanimously recommended a State Bank in 
preference to a Shareholders* Bank. I venture to submit with great 
diffidence that that is misreading the report of the Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee. May I read a sentence from that report to convince Honour- 
able Members that this issue was not before the Committee, that it was 
speciffcally ruled out by the President of that Committee and that, there- 
fore, there was no discussion at all on the question whether the Bank 
should be a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank; and, what is more im- 
portant, they recognise, as I have tried to explain, that the question of 
the composition of the Directorate was inextricably connected with this 
question, and the President again ruled out any discussion as regards the 
composition of the Directorate. If the members of that Committee had 
tackled these two questions together, if they had taken into consideration 
not merely the question whether the State should find the capital, but 
also the question as to how the Directorate should be nominated or should 
be formed for the functioning of this Bank, then I venture to think that 
members of the Committee individually would have broken against the 
very rock on which this issue broke when the Heserve Bank Bill of 1927 
was brought before this Assembly by Shf Basil Blackett: 

*'In view of various considerations mentioned above”, 
says the Committee's report: 

|‘it was ruled by our Chairman that it was for the framers of the constitution to 
decide what steps should be taken to ensure the conditions envisaged that the Bank 
should be on a sure foundation and free from any political influence; and he ruled 
out of discussion” \ 

•— *and this is the passage to which I want very respectfully to draw the 
attention of the House — 

. "by our committee questions bearing on that point, namely, whether the Bank should 
M a State Bank, or a Shareholders .Bank and what sdiould be the composition of its 
iDirectora” 
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Now, Sir, when these two things are ruled out of discussion, I ask any 
Honourable Member of this House to tell me what support he 
can derive from the Keport of the Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, unanimous though it would be on this point as regards the 
question now at issue whether the Bank should be a State Bank or a 
Shareholders' Bank and what the nature of the Directorate should be 
which will manage tliis Bank .... 

Dr. ZlaujdiUn Ahmad: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, tp read 
the passage further from that paragraph where they say: “We 
unanimously agree"; will he be good enough to read it out? Because it 
is misleading the House if you quote only part of a passage and leave out 
the rest of it where it is clearly stated : 

“We unanimously agree to proceed on the following assumption : — The- Reserve 
Bank will be establish^ by an Act of the Legislature, the Bank would' he under 
Indian control ’* 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar: Sir, it is an irony of fate 
that a colleague of mine and a respected member of my Party should 
raise this point and should be cheered by Members who are not meml*ers 
of my Party .... 

An Honourable Member: Why stick to members of your Party. We 
are all Members of the Legislature. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I just re-inforee what my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said. The Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee was not set up to consider this question at all as to what the 
form of the Central Bank or Beserve Bank should be and for in.v friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to quote a passage w'hero they agree to proceed oir 
certain assumptions as implying that they made certain unanimous recom- 
mendations is, I must point out to the House, entirely misleading. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: If my friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, had only waited for a littl© while with some patience, he would 
have seen that I would have read the following passage, — in fact T am 
going to rely on it; I will build up my argument on the next jmssage, and 
I was not going to rely so much on the passage I have just rejid. It was 
only to refute the claim made by certain Members of this House that the 
members of the Banking Inquiry Committee unanimously supported a 
Shareholders' Bank that I road out that passage. I am not going to 
. leave out a single sentence or a single extract which will be of any use for 
the consideration of this very vital question by any Member of this House, 
and, if I do it, it will be by sheer inadvertence tad not by design. 

Now, Sir, the very next sentence that my friend read out says this. 
The Banking Inquiry Committee made some assumptions. That does not 
mean that they were tb© decisions of the Committee, that does not mean 
that they were the opinions of the Committee. But let us look into the 
assumptions themselves: 

'‘The capital of the Bank would be provided by the State. “ 

As I said, that does not make it a State Bank. 

Now, read the next assumption! .. 

“The’ Bank should be under Indian control.*' 
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Nobody is going to dispute it. I am going to come to that subject a 
little later in my argument. Then read the next assumption, and this, 
my friend has not yet read to the House : , 

‘*The Bank would be free from interference from the executive or legislative, Indian' 
er British, in its day to day administration.’* 

My friend, in reply to Bhai Parma Nand, said that by some mysterious 
mystical process if it were a State Bank this House would have control 
over the administration of the Bank, it could ask questions, it could take 
the Bank’s Directors to task from time to time, but that, if it were a 
Shareholders’ Bank all these great vast powers given to the elected 
Members of this Legislature would disappear and the 365 millions of 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists would have no voice. I ask ray 
friend to. note this assumption: 

“The Bank would be free from executive control or from legislative control.’* 

Does that mean that a State Bank gives greater rights than a Share- 
holders’ Bank? There are some fundamental assumptions which have to 
be made in connection with the consideration of any Statute regulating 
a Central Bank, and the Banking Inquiry Committee unanimously, 
composed tis it was of business men and banking experts and others, — and 
you. Sir, were a very honoured member of that Committee, — and very 
rightly, came to the conclusion that that was the sort of political influence 
which was deprecated all over the world, that was the sort of political 
influence which could not be used in the administration of a Central Bank. 
The minority has not taken note of this fundamental basis for the forma- 
tion of a Heserve Bank. If that assumption alone is to hold good and not 
the others, then, I ask, what is the foundation for the great argument that 
has been built up in favour of a State Bank? If the executive and the 
legislature cannot have any voice in this matter, if the Bank is to be free 
from interference in the management of its day to day affairs, whether it 
be from the executive or from the legislature, I ask Honourable Members, 
who accept that assumption, the unanimous assumption of the Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee, how they are going to get greater control 
over a State Bank than under a Shareholders’ Bank? Sir, I propose to 
prove that they will have on the contrary less control over a State Bank 
than they will have under a Shareholders’ Bank. I say that it is under 
a Shareholders’ Bank that democracy will be satisfied, and that under a 
State Bank democracy will not be satisfied, because there you will have a 
certain set of Directors who will be uncontrolled from above and un- 
hampered by criticism from below, men who will satisfy, to quote the 
elegant phrase of my Honourable friend, — shall not use it myself, — men 
who will satisfy that description more than the Directors elected by 
responsible shareholders. 

Now, Sir, let us see the reactions of the Minority Beport with reference 
to the principle, I say the absolute principle, that has been laid down in 
the third assumption of the Central Banking Inquiry Committee, that 
whatever Bank is established, whether the capital is given by the State 
or not, the Bank should be free, in its day to day administration, from 
interference by the executive or the Legislature. Sir, I have very great 
respect for my friends of the Minority Beport and particularly for my 
friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, whose knowledge of the commercial and 
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banking world I cannot eznulato even if I studied the subject for the next 
^ velars,— my friends of Minority Keport say that they laid down dve 
definite arguments in favour of a State Bank. I will refer to arguments 
Nos. 2 and 5 : 

XI* “The State B^k will always command greater confidence in a country like India 
than a Shareholders Bank.” \ 

I suggest, Sir, that that is begging the question. Unless you ar© able 
to show what the nature of the management of that Bank is and how that 
will give greater confidence to the country than a Shareholders' Bank, I 
suggest that it is no argument at all. Supposing you put forward the sug- 
gestion that was put forward on the last oecasion that various Directors 
should be elected by the Central Legislature and the Provincial Legis- 
latures from amongst their Members, that there should be a certain 
number elected by the Federated Chambers and the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce, and so on, is it suggested that tlio country will have greater 
confidence in a Bank composed as is suggested than in a Bank whoso 
Directors are elected by the shareholders? 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Always remembering that 
once the Members are elected, they are like loose kites flying without any 
strings attached to them, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, having no 
responsibility to this House, not being able to be criticised for the day to 
day administration of their affairs by this House, by this House, by the 
executive, either by Resolutions or by interpellations or by any other 
means. Therefore, Sir, I venture to think that that does not carry ua 
further. 

Now, let us look at the fifth argument which clearly shows what waa 
in their mind: 

‘*In the case of a private bank, there will be no machinery to demand and enforce 
larger recruitment of Indians in the offices in subordinate grades; it is only in the 
case of a State Bank that Indianisation, as a policy, can be effectively enforced, as is 
evident from the experience of the railway administration.” 

Now, Sir, how is this very desirable object to be achieved? A fortiori 
by hypothesis you say you shall not interfere in the administration once 
the Managing Directors have been elected by this House. Then what 
control can this House have over the question of Indianisation once these 
Directors are elected? What control can I have over the two representa- 
tives represented from the Associated Chambers of Commerce? Whafe con- 
trol can I have even over the Indianised Indians who will be the represen- 
tatives of the Federated Chambers of Commerce of India? I ask, again, 
if this is the idea you have in view» do not vote for a Reserve Bank, ask 
the Government to carry on its operations as at present. Then you can 
ask, how many Indians have been employed in the currency offices, then 
you can ask, why a certain Indian was not appointed as a Currency Officer 
in a certain office, why a European officer was appointed in a certain place 
atd not an Indian. You can in this way ask a number of questions. 
But it you once say that a Reserve Bank should be created, if you once 
coheede that a Reserve Bank should come into existence, that it should be 
fflftfe from the control of this Legislature, then, I say, it follows as the 
day the night that you cannot have any control over the question of 
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Indianisatioh or any allied subject whatsoever. Now, Sir, what is the 
experience of other countries? Australia and Sweden have been cited in 
the Minute of Dissent of my colleagues of the Joint Committee. I will 
come to the case of Australia and Sweden, but I venture to state with some 
confidence that the opinion of the majority of the national countries all 
over the world has been in favour of a Shareholders* Bank, that parti- 
cularly after the War Eeserve Banks have been established in various 
countries and the principle has been accepted that a Sharholders* Bank 
is the best in those countries. 

An Honourable Member: Are the conditions the same in India? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I see some Members are 
inclined to doubt my statement. I would like to give them a list of the 
Eeserve Banks in various countries and show them what are the countries 
that have Shareholders* Banks and what are the countries that have State 
Banks in the limited sense in which I have used the word, namely. State 
Banks whose capital is supplied by the State. In Austria, the Eeserve 
Bank has been established, thanks largely to the intervention of the League 
of Nations, since the War, which is a Shareholders* Bank. The Belgium 
Bank is a Shareholders* Bank. The Bank of Czecho-Slovakia, a bank 
again which has been established since the War, is a Shareholders* Bank, 
benmark, Esthonia, France, England, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Lithiiania, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Eournania, South 
Africa, Switzerland, the United States, and Peru in all these countries 
you will find that it is a Shareholders* Bank that has been established as a 
Reserve Bank. I have literally surveyed from China to Peru, and you 
will find that there are a number of Legislatures which have considered 
that the highest wisdom with reference to this particular phase of mone- 
tary policy consists in the establishment of a Eeserve Bank based on a 
shareholders’ basis. 

Let me now come to those, few countries where the State Bank in the 
loose sense in which I have used the word — State Bank where the capital 
is supplied by the State — is established. I have tried to do research work 
as much as possible in this connection, and I think every Member of this 
House should be thankful for at least one author who has placed us in 
a position to do so, I mean Sir Cecil Kisch. The name of Sir Cecil Kisch 
has been mentioned in many connections in the House, but I think even in 
1927 when the Blackett Bill was under discussion the information at the 
disposal of the Members would have been much greater if only a book 
like Kisch and Elkin*s “Central Banks’* had been then in existence. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): It was. The 
first edition appeared in 1928. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: When the Bill w'as under 
discussion? A great amount of pains had to be taken by individual Mem- 
bers of the House in hunting up the Reserve Bank Statutes. The Library 
of the House — ^well, I do not want to make any reflections about it, but I 
do not think it is all that is desired or desirable, and I remember one 
passage a very telling passage from the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya where he complained of the amount of trouble that had to be taken 
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himBelf and other Members of the House in trying to acquaint them- 
selves with the constitution of some of these Beserve Banks. 1, therefore, 
have great pleasure in acknowledging an indebtedness to the learned 
^luthors. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Honour- 
able Member can resume his speech after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Siwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, when the 
House rose, I was trying to point out that the experience of most countries 
of the world has proved the desirability of establishing Beserve Banks on 
the basis of a Shareholders’ Bank and not a Bank whose capital was found 
by the State. The Minority Eeport refers to two countries specifically 
and derives its argument based on the experience of those two countries. 
They are Australia and Sweden. One couimon caution which has been 
addressed to students of the constitution of Beserve Banks and which I 
should like to repeat is this, that beyond the constitution the functioning 
of the Beserve Bank may vary, that the constitution should not be lite- 
rally interpreted and that practices grow up in the banking world which 
perhaps have no relation to the exact textual wording of the constitution 
and that Beserve Bank Statutes have to be interpreted so far as their 
functioning and actual day to day practice is concerned by the habits 
that have grown up, by the traditions that have been established, rather 
than by the bare letter of the Statute. With that caution, I should like 
to invite the attention of the House to the actual position with reference 
to Australia and try to see how far the Australian Bank is a State Bank. 
As I said, the capital of the Bank has been provided by the State. 
Students of the history of the development of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia know that it was established in 1911, that during the period 
of the War it did great service to the State in helping it to fioat various 
war loans, that it built up a large reserve, and when the question of 
converting it' into a Beserve Bank was taken up in 1924, it was found 
that the reserves were so .far grown up that very little more from the 
State was necessary to add to the capital of the Bank. Four millions 
of pounds were in reserve and the State contributed six millions more and 
established it on the basis of a capital of ten millions. 

Now, as 1 have been repeatedly trying to urge on this House, the real 
issue is the question of the management of the Bank. Let us see how 
.the management has been arranged. In Australia, the Governor, the Deputy 
Governor and the Directors are all appointed by the Governor General for 
A period of seven years and are eli^ble for reappointment. The Governor 
^General there, of course, means the Governor General acting on the advice 
oi the Ministry of the day. I do not want to make any secret of that, 
you cannot, therefore, infer from the phrase Governor General that it is an 
, Absolute discretion on the part of the Governor General of Australia to 
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nominate any person he likes. It is the Ministry of the day that appoints 
the Directors and the Managing Governors and the Deputy Governors. 
Having appointed them, what happens ? The policy of the Bank is handed 
over exclusively to the Board which has also complete authority over the note 
issue, subject only to exceptional powers being vested in the Government 
to intervene in cases of crisis. That is the extent to which authority has 
been retained by the State and, if Honourable Members will turn to the 
Bill and to section 30 of it, they will find a similar provision embodied in 
the measure now under consideration by the House: 

“If, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, the Bank fails to carry out 
any of the obligations imposed on it by or under this Actj he may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, declare the Central Board to be superseded, and thereafter the 
general superintendence and direction of the affairs of the Bank shall be entrusted 
to such agency as the Governor General in Council may determine, and such agency 
may exercise the powers and do all ficts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board undei< this Act.*' 

To that extent, therefore, there does not seem to be any difference 
between the power of the State to intervene in the State Bank in Australia 
and the power of the State to intervene in a Shareholders Bank, under the 
proposed measure so far as India is concerned. Let us see what further 
relations there are between the Australian Commonwealth Bank, the Eeserve 
Bank of Australia and the State. The inspection and audit half yearly by 
the Auditor General of the Commonwealth is made compulsory. Taking 
the analogous provision under this Act, Honourable Members will find that 
under section 51 there is an option on the part of the Government to have 
an inspection and audit by the Auditor General of India. I do not know 
whether my friends, w’ho want greater State control, would propose that 
this optional audit of the Auditor General under section 51 should be made 
compulsory. If so, I shall be with them and support such a proposal, but 
I do not think it is absolutely necessary and the audit, provided for under 
this Act with the exceptional power at rare intervals to intervene on behalf 
of the Governor General in Council through the Auditor General, should 
prove sufficient for all practical purposes. The next provision that deals 
with the relation of the State is that the regulations made by the Board 
should be subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the Treasurer being 
one of the members nominated to the Board of the Government of Australia, 
a State official, probably the Financial Secretary. Now, if Honourable 
Members turn to section 57 of the Bill, they will find that equally rigorous 
provisions have been applied in this measure; 

“The Central Board may, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in - 
Council, make regulations consistent with this Act to provide for ail matters for which 
provision is necessary or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
'lof this Act*', 

and lastly the State is authorised to give loans to the Treasury as the 
Beserve Bank is authorised to do under this Bill, and finally the liability 
of the State for all debts of the Bank is established by the Act. Therefore,, 
with reference to the State Bank in Australia, there are no more restrictive 
or coercive provisions which relate the State to the Bank than there are in* 
.this Bill. The State has not got a larger amount of control over the 
Australian Bank even though State funds have gone to build up the 
capital than they are under the present Eeserve Bank*. I have said, that 
the other countries which have State Banks in the restrictive term of the 
.word- .are Finland, Latvia, Norway and Sweden. I. shall leave the two very 
'small States of Finland and Latvia. If Honourable Members want details^ 
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they can have them, but T do not think it really affects the purpose of my 
argument. In one of the States, the Diet is given - the power to elect a 
certain number of Directors. In the other, the State is asked to nominate 
thie Directors, but in neither of them has the State got any more control over 
these banks than have been provided for in respect of the Australian Act. 
The Norges of Norway is a private joint stock bank. It is not a State 
Bank. It is really more or less akin to a Shareholders Bank, but the Stale 
has got more control in that than in any State Bank and, therefore, T 
should like very briefly to refer to the provisions of this Bank, the Beserve 
Bank of Norway. The management is in the hands of a board of repre- 
sentatives, the detailed day to day administration being carried on by a 
Board of Directors. The Board of representatives consists of 15 members 
and the Board of Directors consists of live members. The President and 
Vice-President are both flf^pointed by the Crown apparently on the advice 
of the Norwegian Ministry and the 13 representatives and the three Directors 
are elected by the Storthing, the Parliament of Norway. Now, that is one 
of the few banks where the Legislature has got a direct voice in choosing the 
Directors. It may sometimes be said that the Bank is controlled by the 
Government, but the only substantial povrer in excess of what is usually 
granted under the charters of the Banks to any State Bank is that the 
books and securities are liable to be inspected by the delegates of the 
Storthing. I do not know whether any representatives of this Bouse would 
like to have the power of inspecting the books and liabilities of the Reserve 
Bank of India and, if so, which of them would be willing to come forward 
to undertake the all too onerous duties of inspecting the books and liabili- 
ties. 

Lot mo next deal with the Riksbank on which reliance has been placed 
a great deal, the Bank of Sweden. The Riksbank is a State institution, the 
activities of which are carried on by the Treasury, but the Bank is not 
administered by the executive Government. It is placed under the direct 
supervision of the Parliament of the State, the Riksdag. The widest power 
is given to Parliament with reference to this one country in its relation to 
the Central Bank. Executive control, again, is removed. It is provided 
that the executive Government shall not have any control over the Riks- 
bank. It is further provided that the Directors of the Riksbank shall not 
be members of the executive Government. It is controlled purely by the 
Parliament of Sweden — the Rigsdag — and it is controlled further by a 
Parliamentary Banking Committee elected by the Houses of Parliament in 
Sweden. It is governed by seven Directors, the Chairman being nominated 
by the Government, the six other Directors being elected by Parliament. 
The Ministers are ineligible for election. The Directors may not receive 
instructions — and this is a specific provision — ^from the administration, but 
can only receive instructions from the Parliament or the Parliamentary 
Banking Committee. It is noticeable — and I should like to emphasise it— 
that even in this most advanced system, most advanced from the point of 
view of those who press for control by the State, this feature is emphasised. 
How far the Parliamentary Committee is able to exercise any sort of 
control over the work of the Directors is a matter on which there is very 
little information so far as T have been able to gather, but I do not think 
it can be seriously suggested that this House or its successors should appoint 
a Committee to take up the question of controlling the management of the 
Reserve Bank of the future, that the executive Government should have 
nothing to do with it, but that the Legislature should have a Committee 
of its own to supervise it.. That is. the extent to which those, who are in 
favour of a State Bank, can really go with regard to the control which the 
State can exercise over the Reserve Bank. 
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One of the countries whose example I have not cited and whose example 
^as not been cited by the minority members — do not know why they 
fought shy of it if they did fight shy of it — ^is that of Soviet Bussia. Soviet 
Bussia has a State Beserve Bank, it is perfectly true, but if Honourable 
*Members will study the system of connection between the State and that 
Bank, and the conditions under which it functions, then they will realize that 
it is only in that country that the Bank can exist in such form and under 
such control. In understanding the functions of the Beserve Bank of Soviet 
Bussia, one must necessarily take into consideration the entire economic 
structure of the Soviet Union and the policy on which the functioning of 
that economic structure is based. The policy of the State Bank, as the 
central institution of credit in that country, is determined primarily by the 
general principles of the Soviet Government’s economic policy. The acti- 
vities of the Bank are, therefore, directed to supplying mainly credit, not 
ijo commercial banks, not to indigenous institutions owned by private bodies, 
but mainly, I might say almost entirely, to State industries, State trade, 
State transport. State co-operative efforts and to other institutions of the 
State. The main portion of the clientele of the State Bank, therefore, con- 
sists of State concerns. Metal works, sugar and beet factories, tanneries, 
cotton mills, textile mills and railways, all owned by the State and not by 
any private individual or company or managed by managing agents. (Hear, 
hear.) The composition of the Bank’s borrowers is, therefore, determined by 
the general conditions of the economy of the Soviet Union. Their discount 
policy is radically different from the discount policy which is necessarily 
pursued by any Beserve Bank which normally functions on behalf of 
privately-owned trade and commerce of the country. Where the State holds 
the position of monopoly, owns big industries, regulates the prices of its 
own manufacture, holds the position of monopoly with regard to foreign 
trade, the discount trade of the Central Bank cannot aspire to the role 
of a regulator of the supply and demand of loan capital. The discount 
trade is neither an index of the supply and demand of loan funds, nor is 
it even the regulator of such supply. All credit is planned by the State, 
all loans arc planned by the State. Sir, I do not know whether such 
conditions can be created in this country. I do not know whether Honour- 
able Members of this House would like to have these conditions copied 
in this country. I am not suggesting that they are such fearful ccnditions 
that we should not copy them. On the other hand, a cursory perusal of 
the conditions, under which the State functions there, makes an appeal to 
me and I am really attracted by the manner in which the whole economy 
of the State in Bussia is conducted. If such conditions were to prevail here, 
we might have at least one feature in this country, namely, that the M^is 
and Khaitans would cease to trouble, and the Bhores and Schusters might 
be at rest. 

Mr. F. E. James: There will be no Bhores or Schusters. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: The wicked will not continue 
•to have conferences, fights, resignations and withdrawals of resignations. 

Mr. F. E. James: There will not be a Bamaswami either. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What about those who withdraw their resigna- 
-tions? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: They will find a seat in the 
lEaFachi' Municipality. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I was, therefore, humbly appealing to Honourable Members 
to consider whether the insistence on a State Bank serves any of the 
purposes that they have in view. If they want to impose a more rigid 
control over the State Bank, and if they want to give more powers to the 
State in shy direction, they have to prove what powers can really be given 
to the State, and if they make proposals to that end, I think this House 
might consider them fairly, and sympathetically if possible, but to make this 
as an issue that the State should have a greater degree of contrcl, if there 
is to be State control, is, I venture to submit very strongly, to throw a red 
herring across the path. Sir, I have been at pains to elaborate this point 
on accoimt of the mass of literature which has appeared in the press.* It 
has been made to appear that the entire national attitude is in fovour of 
a State as against a Shareholders* Bank. It has been suggested that any- 
body who votes in favour of a Shareholders* Bank does not do justice either 
to himself or to his country. Sir, whether I have kept my conscience at 
Whitehall or whether I am willing to sell my conscience for a mess of 
pottage or I am one of those who are willing to hand over the fortunes 
of a country for nothing at all, it is for others to judge. I shall not place 
myself in any particular category, but if Honourable Members wish to put 
me in any of these three categories, they are welcome to do it. I stand 
here unrepentant, and I venture to say that, in the best interests of this 
country, a Shareholders* Bank is the only scheme which can be W’orked 
satisfactorily, and taking into consideration all the interests, involved in 
this country (Hear, hear) 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The applause comes 
from the other side. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I do not care where the 
applause comes from, so long as they come from those who understand the 
position and understand what I have to say. (Loud Applause from the 
Official Benches.) 

Now, Sir, in some constitutions it is perfectly true that further powers 
have been given to the State. One of the provisions which will be found 
by Honourable Members is that the nominee of the Government on the 
Board — ^and we are going to have a nominee without the power of the 
vote — ^has got a suspensory power with reference to the decisions of the 
Board. He can suspend it, so that it may be reviewed and considered 
by the Government. Apart from the fact that he acts as a liaison officer 
and a very essential liaison officer between the Beserve Bank and the 
Government, he occasionally, under some constitutions, exercises the 
power of suspending the decision of the Board for a temporary period: 
Is that one of the conditions which will satisfy those who want a State 
Bank or want more control ? I do not think it can be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Now, Sir, a great deal has been said about the political influence. It 
bas been freely asserted that while the political influence of one set of 
people, is • removed, the political influence of another set of people is 
substituted. Let us take the question from the point of view of the 
constitution of the Directorate and examine whether that Ik a fact. What- 
^ver political influence is to be used can only be used in the constitution 
^dcr this Bill through the Directorate. I have already explained the 
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provisions of the Bill which related to the State. Except in abnormaf 
Circumstances and except in the case of a crisis when the State can take 
over the management of the Beserve Bank, the normal working of the 
Bank is left free to the Directors. If, therefore, one set of political 
influence can prevail, it can only prevail through the Board of Directors. 
I have already said that if the Legislature were to elect a certain number 
of Directors, they could not by any means continue to have control over 
them for all the time. The moment they are elected, and if the funda-. 
mental basis of a Beserve Bank is accepted, they are free to discharge 
their duties according to their conscience and bound by no one else. The 
Legislature may elect members, but it cannot have power over these 
meihbers once they are elected. If that position is accepted, it follows 
that, if the Governor General in Council nominates Directors, he can 
have no power over these Directors once the nomination has been made. 
(Interruption.) T will come to the question of nominations and their 
necessity very soon. If the question is looked at from another aspect, 
and that aspect has already been stressed by my Honourable friend from 
Burma, the necessity for vesting powers for such nominations will be 
apparent. Various kinds of interests, such as agricultural and provin- 
cial, feel that they will not be represented through election by share- 
holders. We had a battle royal in the London Committee on this question, 
but I do not want to go into the discussions of that Committee and I 
do not think it is necessary to do so. But I can say with certainty that 
It was not that T was in favour of this power of nomination, but many 
Indians themselves, who came from one side of the country or the other, 
from British India or Indian States, thought that this Bank was meant 
to function for the whole of India and not for British India alone. 
Various provincial interests insisted as a safeguard, if T may say so, that the 
power of nomination to a limited extent should be vested in the Governor 
General in Council. (Interruption.) Agricultural interests were to be 
especially looked after, because the commercial interests and the interests 
of the millowners are vociferous enough to take care of themselves. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Mody is getting impatient. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I can only say that in the 
Select Committee that power of nomination has been accepted and there 
has been no complaint and no minute of dissent with reference to that. 
As I was saying, if Directors are merely nominated, there is no control 
over their activities. The executive cannot control them and the Legisla- 
ture is equally unable to control them. Therefore, these Directors will 
function unhampered by all restrictions and without any sort of control 
from anybody. If that essential fact is borne in mind, then will be 
realised the importance . . . (Mr. K. G. Neoqy: “Fact or assumption!**) 
It is a fact if the fundamental basis of the Beserve Bank is accepted. 1 
have been trying to point out for the last one hour that whatever elections 
take place froin the Legislature, once they are made, the Legislature can- 
not have any control over them. Unless, of course, yoii resort to. the 
method of the Swedish Bank, nwther can the executive have any control. 
It is against the principle laid down by repeated Gominittees., It. is against 
the principle, for instiance, which has been laid down -at the Genoa 
Gbnferenee in 1922 where, soon after the War, the banldpg experts of 
various ooiintries met together at an Int^ational Gonference and^ laid 
dbwn the fundamental doctrine that in a Gentral Bank constitution there 
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•should be no political influence, either from the executive or the ^gisla- 
ture. Therefore, I assert, as a proposition capable of not being disputed, 
that where Directors are nominated in a State BacJi:, whether by the 
-executive or by the Legislature, those Directors function in vacuo, if I 
may say so. They have no responsibility; they are answerable to no one; 
and I want to remind those Honourable Members who may be inclined 
to support a State Bank, because of its alluring prospects that these 
prospects with reference to the control by the Legislature are absolutely 
nil* 

Now, let us look at the position of the Shareholders Bank. Very hard 
things have been, said about it. I would not have minded it if it was 
a general proposition. But when hard things are said about Indian share- 
holders as such, I can only regret the fact that both in the Minority 
Report of the Joint Select Committee and oh the floor of this House graye 
iuspersions have been made on Indian shareliolders as such. They are a 
class who do not deserve such aspersions. Those who have followed the 
activities of the Indian shareholders know that they are as patriotic and as 
vigilant and actuated hy as genuine motives as any set of members 
including the Honourable Members of this Honourable House. And I 
venture to protest very mildly, but very emphatically, against the asper- 
sions that hove been made ; they were the most unworthy aspersions against 
the whole class of people. Many of us may be under that class and may 
be called the Indian shareliolders. Those who have seen the functioning 
of these institutions, whether banks or other concerns, managed by Indian 
shareholders, will not be able to substantiate the statement that the 
Indians are such a bad lot that they do not know how to take care of 
themselves. The analogy of the Imperial Bank of India has very often 
been mentioned in connection with this question. I venture to state 
that there is no analogy that can be drawn from the position of aflairs 
with reference to the Imperial Bank and the position of affairs that may 
arise with reference to the Indian Beserve Bonk. Is it bur experience, 
apart from the Imperial Bank, of other indigenous banks that are func- 
tioning in this country that shareholders have no voice and that Directors 
•cannot be elected according to the will of the shareholders, and that sharo 
holders do not attend, and take no interest in the matter and leave it to 
the backdoor influence, if I may use that phrase, and that the existing 
Directors shove in all their nominees as Directors ? Is that the experience 
of the Indian banks in Madras? Is it the experience of the Central Bank 
of India? Sir, if it is an experience at all, it is a limited experience, 
and for this reason, that the guarantees that we have provided in this 
Bill and the safeguards that have been assured for the shareholders are 
naturally absent both from the Imperial Bank of India constitution and 
from the memorandum of association and the articles of association of 
various indigenous banks. We have a provision that no man can have 
more than ten votes whereas the Imperial Bank Act allows a man to 
have as many votes as he likes. The evil comes in where an unrestricted 
accumulation of shares and an unrestricted voting power bring about a 
situation and where the view of the ordinary shareholders does not count 
and, therefore, they do not take the trouble of attending either personally 
or hy proxy.. What is the use of bringing forward the analogy jof the 
Imperial Bank when, that analogy is wholly faflacious apd 
it hns no application at all to the. circumstances in which 
the Beseiwe Baiik is to be constituted. I am glad, the Joint Select Com- 
mittee has improved on the position that the small investors can haie 
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shares though the capital is limited and no man can have more than ten 
votes. In the London Committee, provision was made for Bs. 500 as the 
minimum value of a share against the wishes of those who wanted 
}ls. 100. I now pay my humble meed of tribute to the Joint Sdect 
Committee that they have been able further to reduce it to Bs. 100 and give 
voting power at Bs. 500 or the holders of five shares. With these pro- 
visions, how can it be suggested that the shareholders will have no power? 
There is no accumulation of votes possible, there is no means by which 
three or four shareholders can have 2,000 or 3,000 votes in their hands 
and, therefore, the remaining shareholders cannot possibly take interest 
in the proceedings of the general meeting, because they are bound to be 
swamped by these big shareholders. Where you find in any of these 
indigenous banks a position like that prevailing, naturally you will find 
that the shareholders are not taking interest. But that has been safe- 
guarded against in this very clause and, therefore, it is not possible to 
have the same conditions in the Reserve Bank as have been suggested. 
An Honourable Member suggested that the maximum limit of shares that 
might be held by any individual might also be prescribed. I personally 
have no objection to that course. In fact it was thought of at a certain 
stage and, but for the criticism that was levelled against the proposal that 
it would unduly restrict the marketing facilities, the proposal would have 
hGon accepted. But, if Honourable Members feel that a further guarantee 
can be secured by making it impossible for any shareholder to have more 
than a limited amount, say Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 25.000, I personally am 
willing to give my whole-hearted support to that proposal. Let us by 
all means improve tlio Bill in the way in which it can make more demo- 
cratic and make the Directors more responsible, but let us not merely 
raise a cloud of dust in the eyes of both Members of this House and much 
worse in the eyes of the larger outside public. 

There is a provision in the Bill which 1 should like to see modified 

though the Joint Select Committee have accepted it. It is provided in 
section 12 (3) that: 

“Where any casual vacancy in the office of any member of a Local Board occurs 
. otherwise than by the occurrence of a vacancy in tho office of a Director elected by the 
Local Board, tho Central Board may nominate thereto any qualified person recom- 
mended by the elected members of the Local Board.” 

I should like to see that provision deleted. There is no reason why that 
vacancy should not be treated as an ordinary vacancy of the shareholders 
and why there should not be an election straightaway to fill the vacancy. 
It is that sort of nomination that may afterwards create vested interest 
in the individual and afterwards enable him to get elected to the Local 
Board. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us to see that that provision is 
deleted though the Joint Select Committee has supported it. Have a 
straightforward proposal here instead of some elaborate and, if I may say 
so, clumsy proposals and say that, whenever a vacancy occurs, the share- 
holders will be called upon to fill that vacancy by electing a fresh Director 
of the Board. That is the way in which all possibilities of backdoor in- 
fluence can be negatived. , . . / 

I should like to proceed now to another aspect of this Minority Report. 
The Minority Report gives, as a second alternative, the scheme of a Stock- 
holders Banh. I should like to examine that scheme, because I am not 
in a position at present to say whether any member of tbis Mmori|;y 
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may not still press for the Stockholders Bank. If Honourable Members 
will read the annexure to the Minority Eepbrt which contains the scheme, 
they will find that theivj is very little difference between a shareholders 
scheme and a stockholders scheme as they have put it forward. They 
have suggested that the stock may be issued at Rs. 100, and the maximum 
stock which can be held is Rs. 10,000, and so on. Ordinary Members like 
myself do not see much difference between a Shareholders Bank 8uid a- 
Stockholders Bank. As I said repeatedly, the question at issue is how 
is the power of management to be constituted. Let us see the proposals 
which have been put forward by the minority for the constitution of the- 
Board of Directors of the Stockholders Bank which is the second best thing , 
that they can think of after a State Bank. They say : 

“The Board of the Bank shall consist of one Governor, two Deputy Governors (one' 
not voting), two Directors elected by the Associated Chambers, two Directors elected 
by the Federation of Indian Chambers, one Director elected by the provincial co- 
operative banks, two Directors elected by trustees, four Directors nominated by the* 
Governor General in Council.*’ 

Here you have the influence of the local Lombard Street or Throgmorton 
Street and all other influences of such a kind, all combined in one by 
Honourable Members who wanted to democratize the institution and who 
wanted the agriculturists to have control for themselves and by Honour- 
able Members who are pleading every day against the rich men of Bombay 
or Calcutta, and yet I am surprised to see that these are the very Honour- 
able Members who have joined to propose a scheme like the stockholders 
scheme. What does it come to? Two directors elected by trustees, that 
is indirectly by the stockholders, and then two Directors elected by the 
Associated Chambers and two Directors cle(*ted by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers. What is this proposal? I would ask my Honourable friends 
who have made themselves responsible for this proposal to explain to me 
how this jiroposal is going to secure that the voices of the millions, in 
whose name we have been speaking, will be heard in this Directorate. 
Are they not ultimately going to rely on the two Directors who are elected 
by the trustees? Is there any other person who will speak in the name of 
the agriculturists, in the name of the rural peasants and in the name of 
all those indebted millions for whom w^e have been speaking at great 
length during the last three days in this House? You distrust the share- 
holders and give four Directors to the Federation, both Indian and 
European. If that is the idea of democracy, I can only exclaim that, I 
have very little hope of democracy indeed. No, Sir. This hybrid system 
is much "worse than the direct shareholders system. Under the share- 
holders system, eight Directors are elected by the shareholders from the 
various provinces, eight out of fourteen are there at any rate answerable to 
the shareholders and, therefore, to the large bulk of our countrymen. Do 
you mean to say that none of the eight Directors can be influenced by the 
many thousands of shareholders who are holders of these shares in the 
Reserve Bank? Out of 14 Directors, 8 Directors at least will be icsponsibJe 
to some electorate or other. Four are nominated by the Governor General 
no doubt and the Managing Governor is there, and there is the Treasurer 
who has no vote. But this hybrid scheme, which the champions of 
democracy have accepted, is a thing for which I have not got sjufficient 
words at my command to condemn. As there is some doubt as to whether 
the scheme was actually approv^ of by the, dissenting minority or simply 
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Recommended, 1 should like to read a passage from the Minority Heport^ 
which contains a reference to this subject: ^ 

“The stockholders’ scheme is appended hereto. We, therefore, recommend that the 
^serve Bank should be preferably an out-and-out State Bank on the model of the 
Joint Select Committee Bill of 1827 or, in the alternative, a Bank on the stockholder 
plan indicated above.” 

.1 do not think words can be more explicit than that. Their first preference 
or first love — since we have been talkipg of matrimonial alliances — their, 
first love is the State Bank and their second love is the Stockholders Bank*. 
They have recommended one or the other of these loves to .be adopted by 
the House. Now, Sir, I am anxious that this Board should function as 
.impartially and as fairly as possible and I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of members of the Joint Select Committee and of the Finance Member 
to a provision in this Bill which I feel militates against that fundamental 
basis. 1 would like to draw the attention of the House to clause 11 which 
roads as follows : 

“(1) The Governor General in Council may remove from office the Governor, or a 
Deputy Gk>vomorJ or any nominated or elected Director : 

Provided that, in the case of a Director, nominated or elected under clause (&) or 
clauee (c) of sub-section (I) of section 8, this power shall be exercised only on a 
resolution passed by the Central Board in that behalf by a majority consisting of not 
less than nine Directors.” 

Honourable Members will see that whereas the power of removal of 
Directors, even though they are nominated, is restricted by the provision 
that a majority of nine co-Directors must agree to and recommend that 
removal, there is no similar provision with reference to the removal of 
either the Managing Governor or the Deputy Governors. I venture to 
think that that is an unjust and unfair differentiation. It will work hardship 
and it will create that very suspicion of State interference which the 
Finance Member is anxious to avoid. Now, what does it come to? 
Governor can be removed without any reasons on the recommendation of 
nobody, in spite of the fact that he possesses the full confidence of thfe 
Directors. The Directors have not got to make any recommendation with 
reference to that. The scheme of the Bill is this that the Governor is 
normally nominated on the recommendation of the Board of Directors by 
the Governor General in Council. Having nominated him, supposing that 
Governor were to function in a manner which is distasteful to the State, 
the Governor General in Council can come in at any stage and remove him, 
because his power of remova;i under the Statute at any rate is unrestricted: 

I am aware that it can be argued that if another (Tovernor is substituted, 
who docs not command the confidence of the Board of Directors, the 
entire machinery will break down; the functioning of the Eeserve Bank 
cannot be smooth when no Governor can retain his place with an adverse 
Directorate. But, apart from these reasons, it is possible that where the 
Governor and the Board of Directors are working smoothly, but the State 
takes a different view or the Governor General takes a different view, — 
because we must contemplate tlie possibility of that constitution amending 
Act replacing the words ‘‘Governor General in Coiincil*^ by the words 
"Governor General at his discretion",— the (xovernor General can step in 
and remove the Governor and the Deputy Governor of the Bank. That is 
where State influence, Whitehall influence, the Secretary of Statens in- 
fluence. comes in. T do not think I have presented a mare’s nest to* tiiSs 
House at all. T think the Honourable the Finance Member will be fair 
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^enough to agree that the position of the ‘Managing Governor is the vital 
position, the pivotal position, for the worWg of this Beserve Bank and 
it ought to be made as secure as it can reasonably be made. I, therefore, 
suggest that the Governor and Deputy Governors should come in imder 
the same inhibitions and restrictions as the elected and nominated 
Directors and that unless nine Directors agree that the Governor and 
Deputy Governor should be removed the Governor General in Council or, 
if it should happen at all at a later date, the Governor General at his 
^discretion should not have power to remove them. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Will they not be under 
*contract ? 

Sir Cowas]! Jehanglr: The Directors are appointed for a certain number 
of years, but they can be removed for misconduct. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: That is the only ground on which the Governor or 
Deputy Governors can be removed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am glad, my Honourable 
friend has raised that point, because that clears up what I have to say. 
In the case of the Directors, nominated or elected, the judges of that mis- 
conduct are their colleagues on the Board, but, in the case of the Man- 
aging Governor, the judge is the State. That is an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. I know he can be removed only for misconduct, but the question 
is, who is to be the judge of that misconduct and what is the standard 
of that misconduct ? Can the State arrogate to itself the supreme power 
to decide what is misconduct and, therefore, remove the Governor or the 
Deputy Governor ab his own will and pleasure? Or can the Governor 
General at his discretion assume for himself the responsibility for deciding 
what that misconduct is without reference to the Board of Directors who 
have delegated their powers to this Managing Governor, who supervise 
his work and on whose authority he functions in his day to day adminis- 
tration? Can the Governor General, of his own accord and without any 
consultation with the Board of Directors, venture to say that he is satis- 
:fied that Governor A is guilty of misconduct, and, therefore, he will 
remove him, notwithstanding the terms of the contract into which he has 
•entered? I am perfectly certain that my Honourable friend will realise 
on reflection that it is invidious to make a distinction between the Gover- 
nor and the Directors and that both should bo subject to the same clause 
that unless nine Directors agree that there is misconduct, the Government 
or the Governor General should not intervene and remove them. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Will my Honourable friend just clear up one point? In the case of the 
Managing Director, why 'should not the majority hold this view? Why 
should there be a restriction that nine members out of 14 should apply? 
Of course there may be a justification in the case of the Director who is 
their colleague, but, in the case of a servant, why should not a majority 
hold the view? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend i.s 
prepared to go a little further than I do, but I think, on reflection, he 
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will agree with me. 1 claim to be as democratic as my Honourable friendi^ 
Mr. Yamiri Khan, and 1 would rather have a safeguard that a fair and* 
substantial majority of the Directorate and not a catch-vote will displace 
the Managing Governor or any of bis colleagues. That is the reason why 
I prefer the scheme of a substantial majority of the Directors having satis- 
fied . tliernselves that the Governor has been guilty of -misconduct and, 
iherelore, deserves to be removed. Npw, Sir, I have, therefore, 
somewhat elaborately dealt witli this question of Shareholders, 
Stockholders and a State Bank. And I venture to appeal to every section 
of tins TTonse,— because this is not a party question in any sense of the 
Avord; it is a question which affects fundamentally our own future, — ^that 
a Shareholders Bank is the best thing that can be devised and that, 
merely because it comes through the Government or that the London 
Goinrnittee has endorsed that view, there is no reason to be suspicious 
about it. On the merits taking all factors into consideration and assuming 
the futidarnental factors relating to the constitution of a Beserve Bank, 1 
venturi' to recommend to my colleagues in this Assembly, as T ..would 
venture to put forward before the larger public in India, that a Share- 
holders Bank is in the best Indian ‘interests and the best interests of this 
country. 

Bir, r should like to i-efer to some minor points, — I do not wdsh to take* 
up much more time. Certain objections have been taken to the deposits 
"that are pro|)oaed to be received under a statutory basis from commercial 
hanks who are member banks of this Beserve Bank. I . .think it, is one of 
the fundamental requisites for the satisfactory functioning of a Beserve 
Bank that commercial banks Avhioh are member banks should have deposits 
with the Beserve Bank. , 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Honoxirable Member has laid great 
stress on the Beserve Bank system obtaining in other parts of the world. 
May T j)oinl out that, except in the case of three or four countries, no* 
compulsory deposits are imposed on any banks by Statutes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Rainaswami Mudaliar: 1 am thankful to the Honour- 
able Member for the information. But the trend of opinion of all those who 
have studied the question of the Beserve Bank is that it is advisable for 
the proper functioning of the Beserve Bank as of the member banks that 
this system of reserves or deposits should be established. And T venture 
to think that, the particular circumstances of our country, where people have 
said that there is no adequate control over member banks or their function- 
ing. it is more than ever essential that the deposits from these member 
hanks should be secured for the Beserve Bank. It is good in the interests 
of the member banks themselves. It is sometimes suggested that this is a 
sort of penalising the member banks, the indigenous banks and the foreign 
banks and that there is no quid pro quo for the reserves that are kept 
with the Beserve Bank, that it does not carry interest and that, therefore, 
the member banks suffer to that extent without any profit whatsoever. I 
venture to think that the scheme of the Beserve Bank has been somewhat 
misunderstood. To my mind, the scheme of the Beserve Bank is something 
like the scheme of an insurance company: the insurance company collects 
premia from various persons and it is able to pay out, at any particular 
time, to any single individual the whole amount for which he has been 
insured or Ins property has been insured. The Beserve Bank may be 
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likened to an insurance company; the various member banks deposit with 
the- Keserve Bank certain proportions of their deposit and time liabilities. 
When there is stress, when there is a rim on a bank, the Beserve Bank 
cornea to the assistance of that particular bank. In America, this evil has 
been felt,- and it is only by the establishment of the Federal Boards and 
the various Federal Reserve Banks in the. States that this evil has been 
got over . i. . . 

• Mr. K. P. Thampan: How did it happen, then, that nearly 1,«50U banks 
Were wound up in America last year? 

: Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would just like to make a suggestion at this stage with a view to facilitating 
the discussion. We are in the third day of the general discussion. So far 
there has heeii no serious opposition to the original motion moved that the 
Bill be taken into consideration. Such being the case, the Chair Avould 
suggest that, so far as the technical points Are concerned, it would concen^ 
trate the attention of the House better on individual points if Honourable 
Members; who want to dilate oa those points, would refer to them at a 
later stage when the actual clauses relating to those points come under 
discussion; at this stage it would be better for the House that as many 
Members as possible get an opportunity of giving expression to their 
Opinions oii the general scheme and the principles involved. 

DiWan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: I am thankful to you, Sir,- 
1 shall hot pursue this matter further. There is only one question which is 
of sufficient importance to which T should like to refer, and that is the ratio 
t^ntroversy that has been raging in the country. I appreciate th(i position, 

I Inay; say at once: people feci very strongly that the present ratio is an 
artificial ratio, that it cannot be long sustained, that it does damage to the 
Country and the sooner we restore the 16d. ratio the better it would be in 
the interests of the agricultural producer. I appreciate that position, though 
I cannot perfectly see eye to eye with the somewhat hectic activities of a 
currency league which comes .into being just on the eve of the introduction 
of a Reserve Bank Bill and disappears as 8(X)n as the Bill is thrown out 
by^the Legislature — though I am unable to appreciate the large amount of 
literature <5ontaining merely the reports of various meetings held at differ- 
ent centres of this country with little educative value to those who are an- 
xious to understand the pros and cons of the problem — 1 am aware that in 
this country. there is a very strong feeling that the present ratio works hardly 
and harshly against the best interests of the country, and that the sooner 
that ratio, is changed the better it would be. Very general aj)prcciatioii has 
been given to this factor with reference to the ratio in this House by various 
Members who have preceded me that the linking of the rupee to sterling 
is inevitable and advisable. Many Honourable Members have suggested 
that there is no other course and that the rupee must be linked to sterling 
and cannot be left to drift by itself. To that extent they have gone against 
the very weighty opinion which has been expressed more than once by the 
Federated Chambers of Commerce in India, many of whose protagonists 
have suggested that the rupee may be left to find its own level and that, 
there is no need to link it with sterling. But there is one consequence which 
heoAssarily follows from the linking of the rupee to sterling which, has to 
be realised. Merchants are more anxious to have a definite fixed ratio 
and, to that extent. I agree with my friend, Mr. Tames, than to have i 
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varying ratio. There are two considerations which are present in their 
minds: they would like to have a ratio which is at par wi^ the general level 
of prices in India and in the main country with wWch it is industrially and 
by trade connected: secondly, they would like to have some sort of fixity 
with reference to the ratio. Business would be impossible; forward con* 
tracts would be difficult to make if there was no guarantee that the ratio 
would continue fairly stable for any length of time. There are, of course, 
hedging provisions that are made in various contracts with reference to a 
falling ratio, but those who are engaged in business know perfectly well how 
difficult and sometimes impossible it is to make such hedging provisions. 
The point of what I am saying is this: the linking to sterling inevitably 
means a new direction given to the trade of the country. Taking into 
account the predilections of merchants for a definite fixed ratio, it cannot 
be questioned that as years go by — as indeed in the years that have gone 
by it has shown — the drift towards export and import trade will be more 
and more towards those countries on a sterling basis and less and less 
towards those which are not on a sterling basis. That is an aspect of the 
question which I should like to be clearly understood by those who are in 
favour of linking the rupee to sterling. 

Sir, in the second place, the actual question of ratio has been raised. 
The report of the London Committee has been so often referred to that I 
do not think I need quote the particular extract which fairly accurately 
represents the opinions of a large majority of the Indian delegates who sat 
on that Committee. Their position was merely this: they did not 
ohallenge the right of this Legislature to fix the ratio. That was consti- 
tutionally inherent in the Legislature and, if a Bill came forward at any 
•stage with reference to any of these provisions containing a provision for 
the ratio, that was capable of amendment as much as any other provision 
of the Bill. But they suggested that this was eminently a matter which 
could be discussed threadbare on the floor of the House, but should really 
have been a matter for action by the executive, and my friend. Sir 
Cowasji ilehangir, repeatedly pointed out that ratios have been changed 
overnight by executive action and have not been the subject of elaborate 
discussion on the floor of the House. We can only put pressure on the 
Oovernment to see to it that the ratio is changed in the direction in which 
it is wanted: but the position today is somewhat different. The Reserve 
Bank Bill contains a provision that the ratio should be fixed on the present 
scale when this provision comes into effect, that is, when the Reserve Bank 
Is instituted: and T nsk my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to say 
whether he is a good enough prophet to suggest that, on the day when the 
Reserve Bank Bill comes into operation, when the Governor General has 
brought into existence the Reserve Bank and has brought the provisions of 
this Act into force, whether he can say that on that date 18d. is the ratio 
that will be in existence. If it is not so, then are we only making a hypo- 
thetical provision for a contingency which we do not know may arise or 
may not arise, and for circumstances which are beyond our ken at the 
pr^.sent time? We live in abnormal times .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend feels 
these douots, may I ask why he approved of the recommendation in the 
L<mdon Committee’s report that the ratio in the Bill should be that pre- 
vailing on the day when the Bill is introduced 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: I will answer that quite 
straight. Honourable Members need not be under misapprehension as re- 
gards our position. Honourable Members will find that the Committee 
recommended that the Government should make a thorough investigation of 
the whole question before they introduced their Reserve Bank Bill and 
before they put in this provision. The Honourable Member may say that 
he has made that thorough investigation, that he has satisfied himself that 
there was no other course open, that this ratio was the best ratio and that, 
therefore, he has introduced this provision in the Bill .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): I am quite unwilling to interrupt my Honourable friend; 
but 1 am only seeking light and information as he was a member of the 
London Committee, whether a similar provision exists in the Reserve Bank 
constitutions in other parts of the world, and whether they examined it: 
1 have not studied the subject sufiiciently and I am only seeking light from 
my friend who, 1 am sure, was very assiduous in this particular matter. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, as the time of the House 
is limited, I do not want to offer an explanation now. I am perfectly 
willing to help any individual Member with light on any question on which 
I am capable of throwing light. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Is there any clause in any of the constitutions ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Now, Sir, apart from this 
fact, the position has considerably changed. The position today is not 
exactly what it was at the time when the Reserve Bank Committee sat. 
One must take into consideration the fact that the dollar has depreciated 
very considerably since, that the franc is about to be pegged off gold. Who- 
is there who can say with any certainty that the franc will still continue to 
be on the gold basis? We are aware that the authorities in the United 
States are trying their level best to see that France comes into line with 
them, so that, at some future date, when every other country is off tho 
gold basis, there can be a conference of various nations to suggest a suitable 
monetary basis for the whole world. The policy which has been followed 
by President Roosevelt is a policy which has come into existence since the 
conclusion of the London Conference. Does my friend suggest that the 
depreciation of the dollar is a matter of no concern for us at all, it has no- 
bearing at all on this question, that the possibility of France going off the 
gold basis, which was not visualised then but which looks almost a certainty 
now, is of no concern for us at all now ? I only plead that under these cir- 
cumstances the date of the decision may be changed, and that it will be a 
leap into the dark if now and at once the Honourable the Finance Member 
asks this House to decide on this ratio. I have expressed no opinions on the 
merits of the ratio. I am perfectly willing to keep an open mind and vote 
for 18 pence should I be convinced that that rate is for the good of this 
country, but I refuse to be a party to voting for 18 pence on the 31st Octo- 
ber, 1934, when I do not know what conditions will intervene in the 
meantime. That is my point with reference to the ratio. Sir. 

* friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, with an amount of assiduity which is fully 
worthy of the Members of this House, has pointed out that a rural credit 
department should be immediately established and that, on the analogy of 
the Australian Bank, it should function. I may point out that, under the 
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Minority Committee of the Central Banking Inquiry Committee Beport, 
its provisions have been designed for the purpose. They want to bring in 
the provincial co-operative societies and land mortgage banks pending an 
apox bank under the Eeserve Bank, so that the Eeserve Bank may give 
not merely short term loans but long term loans so that the functioning of 
the whole structure may be to the advantage of the indebted rural peasant 
and landowner in the country. I venture to think, Sir, that much more 
careful attention should be given to this subject, and I do not think I am 
misrepresenting or misconstruing the opinion of this House when I say thali 
on this side of the House opinion is unanimous that the present provisions 
do not go as far as they should have gone and that something much more 
suDstnntial and tangible must be done for the establishment of a rural credit 
department of the Central Bank. (Applause.) 

Raja Bahadur 0. Kriahnamachariar (Tanjove vum Trichiuopol> : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, as one who had not been a member of the 
Select Committee, I congratulate the Finance Member for the lucid maimer 
in which lie put before us the salient features of this Bill, and I propose, 
in the few observations that 1 shall submit to this House, to taka up only 
some of the points in obedience to your ruling and leave the details for 
discussion on the numerous amendments that are proposed to be made 
to this Bill. 1 also thank the Honourable the Finance Member for the 
generous a])preciation of the trouble and care with which the members of 
the Select Committee dealt with this Bill. Having said that, I am 
afraid I am in the same position, as has been observed by Wordsworth: 

“Oil, what is the matter, what is the matter”. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) 
vacated the Chair which was thou occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Sir, having heard the discussion in this House for three solid days, I 
am not at all sure where the House or ourselves are in connection with 
this Bill. In submitting, however, the few observations that 1 propose 
to make, I want to make my position quite clear. I am as anxious, if 
not more anxious than the Finance Member himself, to bring into exist- 
ence this Eeserve Bank as early as possible. The history of the manage- 
ment of the currency of this country in the recent past fully justifies the 
bringing into existence of an institution which will co-ordinate the man- 
agement of both currency and credit in this country. It will relieve the 
(fovernment Departments, who are not independent actors in this matter, 
from the necessity of dabbling with currency and credit every time the wire 
is pulled across the seas six thousand miles away, and. Sir, it will give 
us some relief when a local Directoratci with a Managing Governor, 
however partial he may be suspected to be, will take up the management 
of currency and credit. Sir, the House will remember how in the year 
1920 a distinguished civilian played havoc with our finances with the 
result that the country had fco bear a loss of about fifty crores. If only 
for the fact that that position will not be repeated, I am equally anxious 
with the Finance Member that this Eeserve Bank should come into exist- 
ence ns early as possible. 

Sir, the White Paper on tlie Constitutional Eeforms stated that the 
Eeserve Bank would come into existence on four conditions, I do not 
know if those conditions are fulfilled. One of them, the building up of a 
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proper reserve, has, I suppose, been made up by the offer of five crores 
of rupees as an initial reserve which was made by the Honourable the 
Finance Member the other day. But there is one condition, the last of the 
four, which, I am afraid, has not been fulfilled, and that is that India’s 
normal export surplus should have been restored. I am not sure that it 
has been done. The depression continues, and the trouble about the 
normal surplus is still there — ^The London Committee had not said anything 
about it, and in view of the fact that the Honourable Member who, I 
have no doubt, has followed the course of the export trade, has himself 
introduced this Bill, I take it that the conditions laid down in the White 
Paper have been satisfied. Whether it is so or not, I do congratulate the 
Governmeut of India all the same on the step they have taken in trying 
to place this enactment on the Statute-Book. 

There is yet another reason, Sir, why I welcome this Beserve Bank 
Bill. The t^d Bound Table Conference, I believe, decided that, as a 
condition precedent to the bringing into existence of an All-India Fede- 
ration and the granting of responsibility in the Centre, a Beserve Bank 
should be established. I have my own views regarding an All-India 
Federation and as to its coming into existence, if it ever does come into 
existence at all. That is why I have always been insisting on the fact 
that, so far as the outside world could see, there is no connection between 
the establishment of an All-India Federation and the granting of Central 
responsibility. However that may be, that question does not arise Dow 
for discussion. I an* glad that whether with an All-India Federation or 
with only the Central responsibility, the Central Bank will come into 
existence. 

Another reason is, having had bitter experience out of the result that 
followed from the rejection of the Beserve Bank Bill in the year 1927, 
of which we had a confession from Mr. B. Das who claimed to be a 
principal actor in the wrecking of that Bill, I am afraid it would not oe 
in the interests of India if we attempt in a cavilling spirit to deal with 
this Bill. These are the reasons why I welcome the passing of this Bill, 
and, as a matter of practical politics, I would submit that in all proposals 
for the reform of any portion of the country’s interests, it is always best 
to take what you get, and then try and change it as time goes on and cir- 
cumstances require, and not wait for the fulfilment of all the conditions of 
sixteen annas in the rupee before you introduce the necessary reforms. 
Sir, I cannot claim to be an expert in these matters, nor do I claim 
that I have made any very special study of this question. I am a man 
in the street, but I Know certain things about my country and my country’s 
needs and if, in the few observations that I propose to make, it appears 
as if I am opposing this motion, I want to disabuse the mind of everybody 
that 1 am not doing so, bub that my only endeavour is to put forward 
proposals which might, in my humble opinion, improve the Bill and make 
it acceptable to the country, for I believe that whatever may bo the 
reasonableness, whatever may be the capacity with which this Bill would 
work hereafter, you must take the country with you; otherwise, when this 
measure becomes an Act it will not satisfactorily work. 

The first point that I would submit for the consideration of this House, 
and I hope the Finance Member would be able to give us a satisfactory 
assurance upon the matter, is our right to amend this Act when the new 
Constitution comes into existence. This matter was raised in the Joint 
“Select Committee by several Members and, in answer, the Finance Member 
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made a statement which is printed at page 19 of the Select Committee *8- 
Beport. I won’t trouble the House by reading the whole of it now, but 
portions of the statement made by the Honourable Member are necessary 
to be submitted to this House before I can place before them my argu- 
ment as to why I consider this statement, as has been observed by the 
gentlemen who signed this, to be very unsatisfactory. The Finance Mem- 
ber says: 

“There has evidently been some misunderstanding as to the scope of the Secretary 
of State's answers to Lord Kankeill-our which were concerned only with a technical point 
raised in the course of the discussion on another subject and did not imply, any change 
of view or policy, so far as the Secretary of State was concerned, as to the power of 
amendment of the Reserve Biink Act by the Indian Legislature subject to the prior 
consent of the Governor General. There is no^ intention under the present proposals that 
the British Parliament should undertake legislation amending the Reserve ^nk Act. 
According to the White Paper proposals this would bo the function of the Ind'an 
LegislatTire subject to the prior approval of the Governor General. The technical point 
with which the Secretary of State was concerned arises in the following way." 

Then ho proceeds to explain that the Constitution Act which will b© 
eventually passed would have an Adaptation Clause and these provisions 
regarding the Beserve Bank will necessarily have to be embodied in itr 
and that is the reason why the Secretary of State has made that state- 
ment, whereas, really speaking, it was not his intention to restrict the 
power of this Legislature to amend this Act. But, Sir, if I may respect- 
fully say so, that is not the meaning of the language used by the Secretary 
of State, certainly 1 do not understand it in that meaning. In the White 
Paper proposals there are two sections, sections 110 and 119. Section 110 
deals with those subjects upon which the Legislature could not pass any 
Act. Section 119 lefers to those measures which this Legislature could 
enact subject to the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
now, and at his discretion later. Remembering that, Lord Bankeillour 
puts this question: 

“Is it not proposed to put anything into the Constitution Act with regard to the* 
Federal Reserve Bank? Is it proposed to legislate separately for that?" 

The Secretary of State says: 

“What ’s happening with the Reserve Bank is this. There was this very compre- 
hensive and expert enquiry into the question in the summer. Previous legislation of 
the kind has token place in the Indian Assembly and the arrangement has been that 
a Bill would in due course be introduced in the Indian Assembly and that Bill would 
pass through the Indian Assembly if the Indian Assembly is ready to pass it. Soma 
reference will certainly be needed to the Bill in this Constitution Act." 

Then a question w'as put that it may bring it under section 110, namely,, 
that no legislation oan further be made upon that by this Legislature. 
The answer was: 

“Let m<v bo just clear about that. No, it will not bring it under section 110; it 
will bring it under section 119. But except as otherwise Parliament may determine,, 
only the Imperial Parliament would be able to alter the proposals." 

T think that is perfectly clear. Then the examination proceeds: 

Q . — “If the reference in the Constitution Act confirms the provisions of the existing 
Government of India Act that would make it part of the Constitution, would it not?" 

A. — “It would become a part of the Constitution — ^to this extent that a reference of 
some kind would be made to it in the Constitution that would ensure the proposals of 
the. Indian Reserve Bank Act only, being alterable with the approval of Imperial 
Parliament.'* 
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The Secrete^ of State has said that twice. Then, Sir Hari Singh Gour 
puts this question: i 

'‘There is just one question I wanted to ask the Secretai^ of State. Did I under- 
stand the Secretary of State to imply in answer to a question put by Lord so and so 
that, after the Beserve Bank Bill is passed by the Indian Legislature, any amendment 
of that Bill would be with the ooncuirence of the Imperial Parliament, or that no 
amendment could be made, by the Indian Legislature except with the consent of Parlia- 
ment?*' 

The answer is: 

“The position is rather a complicated one. It is this, in a sentence or two. Hero 
we are asking the Indian Legislature by its own legislation to carry out arrangements 
that we say are essential for bringing the Constitution Act into being. (That is the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Bill.) Obviously, if that arrangement is to take effect, 
it cannot be possible for the Indian Legislature at some future time to alter the 
conditions without which the Constitution would not have come into operation without 
the previous consent.** 

That finishes the examination of the Secretary of State, and I very 
respectfully ask the Finance Member, whether the language used by him 
was either in connection with some other matter or whether he did not 
specifically straightforwardly say that without the consent of the Imperial 
Parliament no amendment can be made. The reason why I raise that 
point at the outset is that it is just as well, before you trouble yourself 
to waste public time by bringing into existence this Reserve Bank Act, to 
find out of what real use this is going to be. There are matters which,, 
even in the Select Committee's Report, 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I intervene? It might 
help my Honourable friend if I wore to tell him that the statement that 
1 made was made with the full authority of the Secretary of State ; in fact, 
1 used the words which he himself authorised me to use, as explaining 
the position which he had taken in the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

!Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishna^achariar: I am very glad of that statement, 
but that only makes the position worse. The Secretary of State in his 
examination states, as I understand the English language — I am not an 
Englishman, but 1 have just tried to understand a little bit of English, 
and that English is as follows: “But except as otherwise Parliament may 
determine, only the Imperial Parliament would be able to alter the 
proposals." Having said that and finding himself up against a stone wall 
hero in the Joint Select Committee and being troubled with the position, 
he tries to wriggle out of it, if I may respectfully say so, by a statement 
which I must characterise as disingenuous. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask a question if the Honourable Member 
will permit me to do so? Are wo to take it definitely that the statement 
that the Finance Member made on behalf of the Secretary of State to the 
Select Committee is the final statement and that anything he may have 
said inadvertently or deliberately in the Select Committee does not now 
count? Is this the final statement made on behalf of the Secretary of 
State which we hhve to consider? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T can tell my Honourable friend 
what I have already said. I asked the Secretary of State if he could 
help me to explain the position in view of certain questions thlat had been 
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raised and he authorised rne to make a statement on: the lines, part of 
.which my Honourable J'riend has just read. The statement which 1 made 
made the position absolutely clear, and 1 think we are justified in assuming 
that, as the explanation was given subsequently to the evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee, this is the statement of the position on which 
wo must stand. 

. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 am reading the other portion 
of it, because 1 reserved it when 1 put before the Honourable. House the 
position in justification of my statement that the Secretary of State, having 
found himself in a hole, tries to wriggle out of it by making a statement 
which certainly in no wtiy is relevant considering the plain and simple 
and straightforward question put by Lord Rankeillour as well as by Sir 
Hari Singh Gour and his own answer. The next paragraph of the state- 
ment made by the Honourable the Finance Member at the Select 
Committee was this : The Constitution Act will have to contain an 
adaptation clause laying down as to how, when reform at the Centre takes 
place, the powers to be exercised by the Governor General in Council 
under the Reserve Bank Act will have to we exercised in the new 
Constitution. This is all right, lliat, of course, is with reference to this 
portion of the answer where he says that some reference will certainly be 
rujeded to the Bill in the Constitution Act. That, of course, is so, because, 
as the Committee themselves say, while the Bill has been framed with 
reference to ihc existing Constitution, due provision will have to he made 
in view of tlio i‘(.‘!«)rms which are in sight. It proceeds. If the reference 
in these proposals for the Constitution are accepted by the Joint Select 
<-ommittee and if the Constitution Act and the adaptation clause were to 
declare that certain powers, exercisable by the Governor General in Council 
under the Reserve Bank Act, were to be exercised in future by the 
Governor General at his discretion and if, in future, it were desired by 
agreement that any particular power or powers thus provided for sliould 
be exorcised by the Governor General on the advice of the Ministers, and 
not at his discretion, then legislation giving effect to this would be an 
amendment of the (Constitution Act and not of the Reserve Bank and 
could be undertaken by no other authority than the British Parliament 
unless the Constitution Act itself provided for the contingency. The 
question is now being considered whether such a provision can be included 
in the Constitution Act and the point of doubt to which the Secretary 
of State was referring in his replies. So far as I can see, this is only a 
round about w'ay of saying that in the Constitution Act w'e shall have to 
provide for this contingency, and once we provide for it in the Constitution 
Act, goodbye to the ])Ower of the Indian Legislature, and you can only 
g(» to Parliament and have it amended. There is no doubt expressed by 
the Secretary of State in the passages that I have read. I, therefore, 
submit that unless this point is cleared and unless we are quite sure that 
wc can even in those cases, where the Select Committee think that amend - 
rnonts must be m^ade, I believe even in those cases referred to in the 
memorandum submitted by the Government Members where they also 
refer to probable amendments, unless these things are cleared, how are 
you going to introduce these amendments later? Every time we want to 
make an amendment, we shall have to go to the Parliament, that is to say, 
through the Governor General and the Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of State being pulled from behind by City interests, you may take it 
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that, if the amendment is of such a nature that it comes into conflict with 
London City interests, that amendment is not going to be allowed. What 
then is the use of an Act like that? 1 am perfectly sure that the enactment 
of this Act will bring us a good deal of relief, but what is the use? I 
remember to have read in Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield ” that on holi- 
days the gentleman used to give to the younger members of his family one 
pound each with strict injunctions not to change it. The position in 
legard to the Reserve Bank is to be exactly like that. Many of our friends 
feted the Secretary of State in London. My friend. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
lopped the list and said so n\any good things about him — for what? For 
discharging his duty, for understanding the provisions of an Act which he 
liad to pilot through Parliament. As the Hindu says, in the heat of a 
long and probably trying cross-examination, the Secretary of State has 
said something which he may or may not accept hereafter. Whatever 
may be the explanation, the position is there. As I said, all the benefits 
that the British (lovernment had conferred upon us had been nullified 
by the way they had manipulated our currency. Likewise, all the benefits 
that will flow from the passing of the Reserve Bank Act will entirely 
disappear if we are told that we cannot change it. That, Sir, is my 
observation on this very important question. I am glad that my friend. 
Sir Cowasji Jchangir, has raised this question. I know what will happen 
if the Finance Member tries to put his own gloss upon that statement.. 
You know w'hat happened when a statement waa made by His Excellency 
regarding dominion status and how a whole host of people pounced upon 
him and said that tJie Governor General had no business to say these 
things which it is our privilege to say. That reminds me of a little story. 
There was a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law, two occupants of a 
house. The mother-in-law had gone to the tank to bathe. In the 
meanwhile, a beggar came and asked for alms. The daiigh tor-in-law said : 
“there is nothing in the house. I cannot give you anything". He tried 
his best, but the daughter-in-law was firm. So he went back. Half way 
the mother-in-law 'was returning from the tank and as she had noticed 
that the man was coming out of iier house she asked him why he went 
to that house. “ Madam, I am very sorry I went there to beg." 

"And what is iJie result?" "Your daughter-in-law said there 
was nothing in the House, she cannot give anything." She then asked 
the beggar to follow her and when she came back to her house, she said to 
the beggar with great vehemence: " Now there is nothing in the house and 
you better go back. It was impertinent o£ my daughter-in-law to say 
that ‘there is nothing in tKe house jvnd I cannot give anything’ when 
it is my privilege to say so. Has it come to this that she has become 
the mistress of the house?" Now, that, Sir, is an intolerable position. 
That is what the British Government will do on another occasion. I shall 
refer to the manner in wliich the Secretary of State has dealt with certain 
.action of the Government of India. 

Sir, the question of the State Bank versus the Shareholdcjrs’ Bank 
took the whole of this day and my friend, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, has 
taken a]l the wind out of my sails, tind I am not going to waste the time 
of this House by saying anything about it. I will only suggest this. {An 
Honourable Member i : "Why not give us a bit of your mind?"), I have no 
view. Sir, for this reason. As George Eliot makes Silas Markes say : 

“They all say the same thing, 

SoiTiv people say one thing, some another, as I always do, 

Both of them are right and both of them are wrong.*’ ' ’ 
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So far as India is concerned, Sir, there is absolutely no criterion at all- 
Lord Morley was once talking of the reforms, and when our people con- 
tended that the reforms were suited to England, and why not to India, 
he said; “don’t ask about the Canadian furcoat. That can only be worn 
in Canada and not in India **. So, whenever we ask for something else, 
wc are told: “the conditions are quite different here, you must ask for 
something which will suit your conditions. You cannot w’ork things which 
suit the conditions in England”. 

Now, however, when we discuss the Shareholders’ Bank, we are told: 
“ look at what the whole world doesl Everybody has succeeded with the 
Shareholders* Bank, and why India alone should think she will not 
succeed?” My Honourable friend accurately described the activities of 
the Currency League. They said that the Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee unanimously supported the State Bank. It was shown that it 
never did anything of the sort. That is how the whole trouble arose. If 
the State Bank is going to be administered by the State, why, we can 
continue in the present condition. We are, it is said, hot satisfied with 
what the Government of India have been doing, and my friend, Mr. Das, 
says that he has no reliance upon the Government of India and that they 
are sure to ruin your whole interests. What are you going to do? Now, 
I am perplexed, I am a man in the street. I noted that these men sit- 
ting in solemn conclave in London have come to the conclusion with the 
assistance of foreign experts that a Shareholders* Bank would work well; 
I said, “all right, I close”. It is an experiment, — ^in fact we are having 
a series of experiments upon our currency policy. Arc we not having 
one continuous series of experiments from the time of Adam Smith up 
to now? Sir, try the Shareholders* Bank; but, if you can agreei make 
a provision that after some time when you find that the Shareholders’ 
Bank docs not work well, give a power to the State to purchase it. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I quite remember the provision in the Bill quoted by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, regarding the supersession of the Bank. 
Now, that word has a bad odour. In the Madras Presidency, there is a 
District Municipalities Act which has got a provision about superseding 
municipalities. (Mr. K. C. Neogy: “There is such a provision everywhere.”) 
I suppose it is everywhere, because the genius is the same. (An Honour- 
able Member: ‘Evil genius.*') Sir, the question of the supersession of 
the Bank is quite different from the proposal I make. What I say is. 
“Let the Bank go on as it is; let my friends on this side, who are very 
anxious for a State Bank, have their innings, and let them see if the State 
Bank will function better than a Shareholders Bank; but after the elabor- 
ate explanations given by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, I have 
very little to choose between a State Bank and" a Shareholders* Bank so far 
as practical results are concerned. 

Sir, with regard to the Deputy Governors, I cannot understand why 
you want two of them. It is absolutely impossible to believe it. The 
Select Committee says: 

“Considering the amount of work that will come before the Bank, we are of 
opinion that two Deputy Governors should be appointed.” 

} 

Sir, in the year 1927, we were quite satisfied that one Deputy Governor 
would suffice. Why are there to be two now, — ^because we are becomingr 
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•old, or what ? You do not know what exactly is going to be the volume 
of business of the Beserve Bank. Wait and see. - If you should want one 
.more Deputy Governor, you can very easily bring him into existence. I 
would, therefore, submit with regard to the appointment of the two Deputy 
Governors that this Bill requires a little re-consideration and I think we 
might just as well start with a small beginning. We have got a dictum 
in our Shastras: 

**Alparamhhah fCshemu Karah.** 

**I{ you want prosperity, begin from small things. Bo not jump at big things." 

Then there were certain proposals made regarding the proportion of 
shares to be held by Indian nationals. 1 must say that when a provision 
like that is made, it does not mean any discrimination, however distant it 
may be as suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. James. Such a 
provision, I believe, has found a place in most of the Beserve Banks in 
Europe. I cannot understand why, when these provisions existing in 
those banks are not held to be discriminatory, they are to be necessarily 
held as discriminatory when inserted in our Indian Act. I quite agree, 
there is a great deal of force in the argument of the Honourable the 
Tinance Member that practically the thing will come to even more than 
■75 per cent, and that it would be much better that such a provision should 
not be made in the Statute. Now, I happen to have heard of a gentleman 
*of the name of Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty (now he is the Honourable 
‘Sir Shanmukham Chetty). He was a big fighter in those days when the 
1927 Act was on the anvil. Now, this is what he said regarding assur- 
ances that might be made. LisW to what he says. Eegarding the 
forecast as to what the position will be if no such provision is made in 
the legislation, he said: 

“By hitter experience we have realized that there is no more use pinning our faith 
even to solemn declarations made on the floor of the House." 

This is not my language; it is the Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty ’s 
argument: 

“And nothing short of a Statutory provision of this nature will satisfy the Honour- 
able Members on this side of the House. T want the House to bear in mind th’s, that 
if the first G^overnor or Deputy Governor is not to be an Indian, for fifteen years yovl 
may not have an Indian for these posts. If the first Governor and Deputy Governor 
happen to be non-Tndians, yo-u rnuy have to Avait for 15 or 20 years to get an Indian 
Deputy Governor on the Board, and T would, therefore, implore the House to bear 
the importance of this proviso in mind.” 

That is the reason why I say that a provision positively enacting what 
we want should be made in the Statute, so that, hereafter, if some persons 
were mischief-minded, they may not be able to create that mischief. 
'Sir, if I may digress a little T will make a reference to the saying of a 
great man: “We have cheated the Indian nation.*' It was Lord Lytton 
who said that and it was with reference to the Statutory Civil Service 
and the promise that was made to the Indians in order to recruit them 
into the Statutory Indian Civil Service. He said: “We have broken to the 
heart the promises that we made to the ear.*' He said that, of course, 
after he was out of office. Now, the reason why I have mentioned it is this. 
Things which are said are not evidently binding upon anybody and they 
will take their usual course irrespective of any pledges given on the floor 
<)f the House or elsewhere. That is the reason wby I say that the pro- 
portion of the shares as well as the nationality of the person who would 
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bold this appointment of a Governor or a Deputy Governor should be^ 
specifically stated so that there may be no quarrel afterwards. 1 am very 
sorry that that is the position and we have got to conform to it. 

Now, Sir, I proceed to another important question, and that is a question 
in which 1 am especially interested, namely, agriculture. Every time, 
the question is raised, there is a good deal of sympathy flowing for the 
agriculturist, but in practice nothing happens. The Central Banking In- 
quiry Committee, among other things, pointed out that,, although there 
were 2,5(X) odd towns in India, there were only 444 commercial banks 
operating. They took into consideration the position of all these banks of 
which a list was placed before them and they found that these banks, : 
however much they tried, would' not be able to meet the demand of the 
agriculturists. Consequently, they recommended as follows after taking 
all the conditions relating to this matter into consideration ; • ’ ‘ 

' “We agree witli the foreign banking experts that add'tiunal provision should he 
made in the Reserve Bank Bill enabling the bank to make loans and advances on the 
Security of movable goods, ‘wares and merchend'se as well as against the warehouse 
warrants or warehouse receipts representing such goods.” 

1 know that in clause 17, in two places, credit is assured to the agri-. 
culturist. But it has been assured only on documents containing two 
idgnatures, one of which should be that of a scheduled bank. ‘ Now, take 
my case in Madras. I have got my grain and other produce which I 
cannot sell at a favourable rate at the time when the Government demand 
their money. J am sorry to say I have got to pay quite a good lot. Now,' 
if . 1 go to the lieserve Bank, what happens ? I must take before them 
a document signed by two persons, one of whom should be a scheduled 
bank. If you turn to the Schedule of this Bill, you will find that there 
is only one scheduled bank in Madras and that is the Indian Hank. {Diwan 
Bahadur A, Uarnanwami Mudaliar: “There is the Nedungadi Bank and 
also the Hindustan Bank.*'). That bank is not mentioned there. I think. 
But it is the same to me. All these gentlemen work in Madras and we 
down 8o\ith have got to go to them and first make ourselves known to* 
them, because without knowing us- they -will not countersign this docu* 
ment and, by the time all these formalities are gone through, the timev 
for the payment of the Government hist passes, and what are We to do? 
Considering all these difficulties, the Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
suggested that loans should be advanced on the security of movable goods, 
wares, etc. On the other hand, I am speaking subject to correction, if a 
commercial man has got his goods in a warehouse or in a godown, he locks 
it up and gives it to the bank and, ou the security thereof, he is able 
to obtain some advance. But look at the poor agriculturist who so far 
has not been able to get a single pie out of these commercial banks. . You 
go to the Imperial Bank and they will say that they have opened 100 
branches, but it is easier to interview the Viceroy than to interview the 
Agent of the local Imperial Bank. You have got to wait outside, because 
the Sahib has no leisure and the Jamadar takes a lot of time before ho. 
intimates your presence there. {Mr. B. T*. Jadhav: “Grease his palm.**) 
Sometimes you have got to do that; you cannot help; that is part of the 
day’s work. Afterwards, we are referred to the cashier. • The cashier soya 
to himself why should tliis man have more money than myself. So he 
says that the Agent is very busy and, .therefore, he cannot take me to him 
and asks me to come day after tomorrow. So I have got to go back 
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miles absolutely disappointed. Now, how long this sort of thing is 
gbing to last!’ trades upon my money; he earns a profit upon it, and 
when I want that proper facilities should be afforded to me, the Sahib 
caUnot be seen and the cashier refused to give me the amount. There- 
fore, I have got to gd to that much maligned and much hated sahuhar 
upon whose devoted head so many curses have been showered and yet,, 
at the nick of time, when the most important event comes, namely, the- 
payment of Governfnfeht ktHi, it is he who comes to m> rescue and not 
the’ great Imperial Bunk with all its Charters and Directorates and other 
thihgfe. That, Sir, is the position in w'hich the agriculturist is placed; 
and what docs he care whether you bring into existence the Beserve 
Bank so long as ybu do not provide something in it on which he is to go. 
I know that in clause pH the Bank is advised that they should within three 
yegfs hatch a proposal and bring it into* existence to be legislated upon 
if necessary.. That reimnds me ai what ‘Sir George Yule said from the 
I^esidential Chair of the Indian National Congress years ago. It is ancient 
history. He said: * 

. * ■ “^Providence eiitruHted tlie futv ()f India to tin* nation and the British nation 

tlir^w bade ^ the trust upon Providence. So, between the Providence and the British 
nation, the Indian nation got nowhere.*’ 

That is the position. We have nothing to do with the Beserve Bank*. 
Government, with all their paraphernalia of the Central Agricultural De* 
partmdnt, the local Agricultural Department, the Director of Agriculture 
and the whole army of officers tacked on to the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, think tliat they do a great deal, but the result, so far 
as I can see,’ is absoliitoly nil, and it has not yet been able to devise a 
scheme; whereas, when the Beserve Bank comes into existence, the whole 
scheme is expected, by serious minded men to pome out, as they say, from 
Jove's head one fine morning and then everybody is going to be happy. 
No, Sir, not three years, but 30 years we may wait and yet the Reserve 
Bank will havje no scheme to bring forward. Why, not because they do 
not want to do it, but because they do hot understand it. These eight 
Directors who^arc being elected by the shareholders, and the Governor* 
who is going to be appointed, not because he is an agricultural expert, not 
because he is a landholder, not because he knows the conditions existing 
in this country regarding agricultural credit, but because he is a man of 
tested experience in banking business which T accept is an absolutely un- 
satisfactory qualification, that is only by the way, I ask what can these 
gentlemen do? Thirteen gentlemen,— thirteen is a very unlucky number^ 


An Honourable Member: Fourteen. 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Usually with Englishmen 18 is a 
very unlucky number. With us 3 is very unlucky, but with Muslims, 3, 9, 
13 and 18 arc very unlucky numbers. 1 ask, what can these gentlemen 
do? T have no complaint against them. . They may try to do their best, 
but in the end they will not be able to do it. So, for God's sake, as 
the Reserve Bank is not going to come into existence for another year, 
there is absolutely no reason for this hurry. You might have framed a 
scheme, if you really wanted, on the Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
Report. There are lots of materials which will enable you to come to a 
conclusion regarding this and T respectfully submit that it is the province 
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of the Central Agricultural Department with their highly paid staff to try 
and frame a scheme by which the rural credit, to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Baju, referred, might be embodied in this Bill when this Bill 
starts. That will give me satisfaction and that will impress upon the 
agricultural population, which forms the mass of the population of India, 
that after all something is going to be done to them. Sir, talking of 
the facilities regarding agricultural operations and the payment of Govern* 
Inent demand by the agriculturists, there is no reason why some of these 
indigenous bankers and sahukars should not have been inserted in the 
Schedule. The Central Banking Inquiry Committee has made proposals 
extending from, I believe, pages 106 to 110. There is not any indioation 
•of it in the London Committee, — I do not know if it was within their 
purview, they are all big men and these small things like the interests 
of the agriculturists do not trouble them, — ^there is no indication that the 
London Committee have dealt with this problem. I should like to know 
why my Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, did not take that into 
consideration when he framed this Bill. The Government spent a lot of 
money on this Banking Inquiry Committee and they went round the whole 
country and brought out a report — 1 do not know where the report has 
gone. It is perfectly true as my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has said 
that if these gentlemen have been rationalised it would be a good thing. 
The Honourable the Finance Member said that if they were rationalised, 
then they automatically come into the scheme and then they do not want 
anybody’s favour. We say the Bank should find out a way by which 
these indigenous banks and the sahukars, some of whom individually can 
purchase most of the scheduled banks which I find in the Schedule, I say 
that these indijgenous banks and the sahukars should be roped in. 

Another point that has been troubling is the question of ratio. I am 
not going to discuss the merits or the demerits of the question of ratio, 
because, in the first instance, I do not undestand it and if you view it 
impartially, from the point of view of the agriculturists, then the lower 
ratio is very good. Some gentlemen, viz,, Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
for instance, contest even that position and he has issued "a brochure where 
he shows that £0-1-6 ratio has been greatly beneficial to the country and 
he gives figures from the export trade and reduces them in terms of rupees 
and points out how the thing has been going up. It is impossible for me 
to understand it and, even if I do, it is irrelevant from one point of view 
to discuss it in connection with this measure and, if I may respectfully 
say so, it will be a waste of time. But there is one thing to which I must 
invite the attention of this House. It is said here that the provisions of 
this Bill relating to il are only intended to indicate the existing condition 
and no change is intended to be made in the ratio and, therefore, they 
are not of much consequence. But the provisions are not so innocent as 
that. What we want to know is the condition existing now. Under an 
executive order, passed in 1931, the rupee has been linked with sterling at 
a certain rate and it continues whether your Eeserve Bank comes into 
existence or not, unless the ratio has been altered by an executive order 
or by an Act of the Legislature. Then, may I ask, why you want to insert 
this provision in the Beserve Bank Bill *? It is there already whether your 
Eeserve Bank is brought into existence or not. The thing is there until it 
is amended. I ask respectfully, why insert clauses 40 and 41 in this Bill ? 
I am a man-in-the-street, and I do not understand these problems of high 
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liinance and to me it seema that, whereas in the Indian Currency Act the 
rupee /was linked to gold of one shilling six pence, now one shilling six 
pence is linked to sterling. There has hitherto been no Statutory declara- 
tion that one shilling six pence is linked to sterling. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: First of all on the last point, 
’there is a Statutory provision linking the rupee to sterling. If my Honour- 
able friend will read the Currency. Act of 1927, he will find that the 
<3^ov6mment of India are under a Statutory obligation either to provide 
is. 6d. gold or Is. 6d. sterling for every rupee and, therefore, the present 
position is the one which exists without any further Statutory provision. 
On the . second point he asked, I would like him to read the Bill, and he 
will find that, on the Act coming into operation, the existing Currency Act 
is to be repealed. . That is necessary because the Beserve Bank has to 
take over all the functions laid upon Government in the existing Currency 
Act. That was why it was necessary to lay down, in those two sections, 
the actual ratio which, as my Honourable friend has quite rightly pointed 
out, is already provided for in the existing Currency Act. 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Even then there is this little diffi- 
culty which I raised at the commencement of my argument, namely, the 
right to amend. Supposing you repeal the Currency Act as it is by the 
last clause of the Bill, then, what remains, is the provision* in the Eeserve 
Bank Bill regarding this exchange. Apart from the consideration as to 
what it would be at the time when the Act comes into force, the position 
is that yon can never change it except with the consent of Parliament. 
England is a country which imports raw materials and exports finished 
goods. We are just the contrary. What would suit England would not 
suit India and Mr. Churchill said the other day that if trade with India 
goes our Empire goes, and nobody wants to lose an Empire. Conse- 
quently, if you repeal the Indian Currency Act and if, in place of the 
Indian Currency Act, you put this provision in the Beserve Bank Bill and 
if my contention, as interpreted in the evidence of the Secretary of State, 
is correct, that you cannot amend this Act except with the consent of 
Parliament, then Is. fid, is fixed for ever unless the Parliament agrees 
iio the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I point out to the Honourable 
Member that the position would be exactly the same if the Currency Act 
is left in operation. That is also covered by para. 119 of the White 
Paper: 

Baja Bahadur G. Blrishnamachariar: Para. 119 of the White Paper 
says “ the Governor General at his discretion I am very sorry or I am 
glad that the interruption has been made. Para. 119 says that the Acts 
.among which the Currency Act would come in the future Legislature could 
not be amended except with the previous sanction of the Governor General 
at his discretion. Does it mean, is the explanation c^f the Honourable 
Member to this effect, that the Governor General at his discretion means 
the Governor. General's discretion as commanded by the Secretary of State 
♦or as pulled from behind by the interests of the City of London ? Then, 
that makes the case worse. But I am quite prepared to reckon with this 
position for this reason. The Beserve Bank Act is evidently not going to 
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come into force, and if t can bring pressiire to Bear .upon the OdYemor 
General between now and the passing of the Constitution Act,— I do not 
say I will succeed, but it is quite possible in view of the widespread demand 
in the country regarding the devaluation of the rupee or whatever they 
call it or the lowering of the rate of exchange which would help the agri- 
culturists, — I say it is quite possible for me to amend that Act. If it is 
only a statement of existing conditions for which there is ample Statutory 
provision in the Indian Currency Act, — which I am sorry I fail to notice 
and 1 beg the Honourable Member’s pardon for making a statement which 
does not seem to be quite accurate, — ^why do you want to put it when it is 
merely, as far as I can see, a surplusage in this Bill? That, Sir, is my 
position with reference to these two clauses. I have tabled an amendment 
and for the rest I shall see what happens when it does come. There is 
only one other clause regarding which I have got an objection, but I think 
I will raise it as a matter of amendment, and that is the power to make 
rules. There is a little book written by the present Lord Chief Justice 
of England, The New Despotism I would very earnestly commend the 
careful attention of Honourable Members to that book to realise bow 
departmental legislation can completely over-ride the intention of original 
Statutes; and with all good will when the Department or, in this case, the 
Reserve Bank or its executive finds that certain things are necessary, they 
always find some way or other by which to enact that. It is perfectly 
true that it is subject to the sanction of the Governor General in Council. 
I should be sorry to say that the Governor General would sanction any- 
thing that a clerk puts up in his note which everybody else had passed. 
There is a little story about it. In the Board of Revenue, Madras, a 
certain i)rop 08 al came up and the clerk, whose business it was to deal with 
things of that sort, said: “ For orders ”, and passed his note to the First 
Assistant. The First Assistant thought that the man had written a note, 
but he never saw it and simply initialled it. It went to the Secretary who 
also initialled it. Nobody saw that it was for orders and then it went 
to the Member of the Board of Revenue and he also initialled it. The 
practice in the Madras Board of Revenue is that from the Member it goes 
straight to the copyists’ section in order to copy the order. It went to 
the head copyist, but he did not see any orders and took it to the First 
Assistant and asked what he was to type. Then began, a whole series of 
references and orders. T do net say that this sort of thing happens always, 
but it happens sometirnes-j^and^j ‘'in an institution like the Reserve Bank, 
when certain rules aj^'piwpcteed', they-^will^p^ss them and be done with it» 
That will be the position 'aqd I shall devdi^^itTO connection with my amend- 
ment. These a]|6 considerations that' J 'Respectfully submit for the 
consideration of Jthc' House, upem this ^generajj’c^sideration of the Bill. 

Rai B^adur (Lucknow. l)ivision: Non-Muhammadan 

Rural): Sir, I do ncTtvwifni ^^^paHn with regard to the con- 
troversy whether the Reseiwsel-Jifipk.-»hmild be a Shareholders* one .or a 
State one, but I would simply remind that in 1925 we had the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Exchange. That Committee went 
into this question and the report was submitted in August, 1926. The 
Committee recommended amongst other things the creation of a .Ce,ntral 
or Reserve Bank which, in their opinion, would be a Shareholders* Bank. 
They also stated another very important point which is under discussion 
.toejay that the Bank should be immune from political influence. Sir, as 
long as provision is made that the Reserve Bant will function in the 
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best interests of the poor people of this country and will grow into a con- 
fidence inspiring institution, I shall be satisfied with the scheme irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether it is a Shareholders’ one or a State one. 

Sir, belonging to the landowning class, 1 am greatly interested in this 
Bank doing everything possible to improve the lot of agriculturists in 
this country. In any scheme of the Beserve Bank, I think the interest 
of the agriculturist, who is the mainstay of this country, should be 
supreme and, therefore, I strongly support the suggestions made in this 
House to establish direct contact between the Beserve Bank and the rurah 
societies established for the purpose of improving the lot of the agricul- 
turists in this Act. In my humble opinion, this ought to be done as soon 
as possible and not put of! for years as is suggested in the Bill. Sir, 
India is primarily the land of agriculturists. Any scheme uf central 
banking, which does not take them into account, cannot meet our require- 
ments to the fullest extent. Any sclieme which makes the financial con- 
dition of the agriculturists easy must be welcomed. It is in this hope 
that I appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member, who is unquestion- 
ably one of the ablest financial experts of India, to consider favourably 
the recognition of agriculturists’ banks and land mortgage banks. I fur- 
ther appeal to him to give to India the benefit of his entire ability and 
wisdom in solving this difficult problem. 

Sir, one other thing which I see in this Bill is that the United Pro- 
vinces has been entirely ignored though it is a very important trading 
centre, specially with the development of the sugar industry. I think 
it is only fair that a local committee should be appointed for the United 
Provinces and that it may be located in one of the important centres, 
either at Lucknow or Cawnpore. The latter place has rightly been 
pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bagla, that it is the Manchester 
of Northern India. Sir, I do not mind which place, but I certainly 
think tliat the United Provinces should have a local committee of its 
own, because it is a very important centre and, with the development of 
many industries in the next few years, we would all appreciate it if a 
local committee is appointed for the United Provinces. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
•SOth November, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council IIouso 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Pr^si4<3nt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE EESEEVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Eeserve Bank of India Bill. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I 
think I must begin by congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member, 
although he is absent from his seat just, now, firstly on his good fortune in 
not having been the Finance Member in 1927, arid, secondly, on the acqui- 
sition that he has made of a valiant champion in rny Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar. I do not grudge him the few 
pleasantries which ho introduced into his speech while making the present 
motion at the instigation of the Bengali Law Member. We had a previous 
Finance Member presenting another Joint Select Committee's Eeport in 
1927, and that Finance Member could not afford to indulge in pleasantries. I 
remember him trembling in nervousness while he rose to make his motion, 
and more than once our late lamented President, Mr. V. J. Patel, had to 
inquire from him wliethcr he was speaking in support of his motion or 
against it. (Lauighter.) We had a Bengali Law Member also at lhai time- - 
{A Voice: “Always.”) (Laughter.) — I claim a sort of vested interest, in 
that job for my province. But ho did not have the courage to suggest that 
well-known Bengali joke which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
House, did to the Finance Member, because, on that occasion, the fruit in 
the shape of tlie Majority Eeport was the production of the Non -Officials 
and the stone — and it was a fair-sized stone at that — was the only contri • 
bution of the Government. My Honourable friend hasi referred to the ease 
with which ho can dispose of the numerous small stones that form part of 
this report. The method of disposal of that stone in 1927 was somewhat 
heroic: it had to be swallowed by its author. Times have changed and 
nowhere is the change felt so much as in this House, and my Honourable 
friend triumphantly points to the London Committee Eeport and uses as a 
trump card the names of three gentlemeui whom ho described as three of 
the ablest members of the last Joint Select Committee who were parties to 
that Eepqft. Now, when I first of all got a copy of that, report marked 
“ confidential " — although I find that a corresponding publication was being 
sold in London b.y His Majesty's Stationery Office for 9d. to any one who 
thought it y^orth that amount— however that is the way of our officials in 
India to mark these things confidential — ^when I got that “ confidential ” 
document ’ and I turned to the signatures; I found that there was one 
signature missing there and instead there is this foot-note . : . 
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Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): It was not confidential: it was 
published in the Indian Finance, I think. / 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: They may have got it from the London Stationery 
Office. This is the foot-note: . - , . . 

"Mr. liamaswami Mudaliar has signed on behalf of Mr. Iyengar in regard to all 
matters on which agreement was reached before Mr. Iyengar left for India.” 

I am surprised that so wide-awake a person as my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahaur Ramaswami Mudaliar, so alert a person, forgot to append 
Mr. Iyengar’s tour programme as part of this report along with the daily 
progress Report of the Committee’s discussions. So I was left in doubt as 
to which points my friend, Mr. liangaswarni Iyengar, had actually agreed. 
But we were not kej)t in doubt for very long, because a very large portion 
of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member’s speech at Simla consisted 
rjf ;m extract from the editorial columns of llie Hindu, and I understand my 
Honourable friend is a very diligent reader nowadays of the editorials of 
that newspaper. I do not know whether you are going to pull me up. Sir, 
for disclosing what I understand happened in the Select Committee. Al- 
though I was not a member of the Committee, I understand that the 
editorials of the Hindu loomed very largely there too as a great reinforce- 
ment of the Government position. There are two other gentlemen, two 
belted knights from Bombay, who also are parties to this report, one of 
whom I find has, since leaving the shores of England, grown wiser and has 
])ul)li8]ied a document which ho styles “ Notes on Minutes of Dissent on the 
Ilo])ori cf Ihe Committee oii the Indian Reserve Bank Legislation”. When 
r saw that, T was naturally looking for the ” minutes of dissent ” on wdiich 
these wcrci 8iip])osed to be notes; but I could not discover any. However 
it shows tliat the spell of London atmosphere began to wane on him soon 
after he left the shores of England, and he is his old self again .... 

Mr. F. £. James: It always does when you get away from London. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am waiting very anxiously for a similar recantation 
from the other gentleman who is an Honourable Member of the other 
House. My grievance against these gentlemen is not that they hold any 
particular set of views at any particular moment, but that they have, so 
far as I know, individually and collectively not cared to explain to the 
Indian public as to the change in circumstances between 1927 and 1933 
which has brought about this change in their own outlook. I, as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, who, following the lead of some of these 
gentlemen in 1927, along wdth you. Sir, took a particular step when the 
Reserve Bank Bill was under cjonsideration, and I certainly have every 
reason to be aggrieved at the manner in which these gentlemen have 
changed their views without letting us know the grounds on which they 
have done so. Now, Sir, supposing these gentlemen had compromised on 
this particular issue of State vernus Shareholders’ Bank in 1927, I am quite 
sure, we could have got a much better Bank than we are likely to get if 
the Government proposals now get through, and that Bank would have 
been in operation today, quite a successful institution perhaps, — ^and who 
knows, — the economic history of the past few years might have been written 
in a different wav if that Bank had been set up on that occasion. If these 
gentlemen are really of the opinion that the present scheme is better than 
the one which they induced us to advocate on that occasion, why don*t they 
state the reasons that have led them to form this opinion. 
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Sir, when iny friend, the Diwan Bahadur, was speaking* yesterday, 
T seemed to be 'taken back to my old class-room while I was a student, 
and this morning I find that a similar impression was created on tfce 
Press Gallery too, and a Icadin*^ newspaper of Delhi has characterised his 
.speech as a post-graduate discourse. I entirely agree that inv Honour- 
able! friii'd has made very laborious researches into all the litfratuivj that 
exists on the subject, but unfortunately he proceeded more on academic 
lines, more gn suppositions and theories than on tlie hard facts of the 
situation in India. That is my grievance against my friend, if I may say 
so. Now, Sir, I am fortified by the authoritative opinions of distinguished 
lawyers like my friends, Mr. Aggnrwal, Mr. Sen and Mr. Puri, that it is 
possible to spoil one’s c.ase by trying to prove too much. That was also 
one of the impressions left on my mind* after hearing my friend llie Diwan 
Bahadur’s speech yesterday. As far as I. could make out, he said that 
the f’nly material difference between a State Bank and a Shareholders’ 
.Bank consists in the source from which the capital comes; beyond con- 
tributing the capital, the State is not expected to exercise any. more 
'Control or have any more voice in the goveinancc of a Central Bank 
than wouid he the case if it wove a Sharelioldtrs’ Bank. Jr that- wore the 
qnlv difference between a State Bank and a Shareholders’ Bank, I leally 
cann* t make out as to why is it that this quvjstion is being agitated not 
merelv in India, but all over the world. My friend, and I have great 
respect foi his deep erudition, said that the present tgnden. v aU over the 
world was to go in for a Shareholders’ Bank in preference to a State 
Bank. My friend has great opportunities of studying these questions at 
first hand.’ I have to depend upon what literature there may be on the 
suhiccr. Now, this is what I find in one of the latest^ books on which 
T could lav my liands, a book written by nine economists fmm Oxford 
in collaboration and published in 1983. This is what the authors say 
about the trend of things so far as this question goes all over the 
world 

Mr. P. E- James: Who is that particular author? 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; Mr. G. D. H, Cole. 

I apologise to the House for having to make a somewhat longish 
extract^ but as I have not got the hardihood of depending upon iny 
authoritv for any statement on tliis matter, I should like to draw supporn 
from some of the authoritative sources that are available to me 

Tiw Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : What is the 
name of the Book? 

Mi. K. 0. Neogy: “What everybody wants to know about money 
including Finance Members, I suppose. (Laughter.) 

Z. 

in Great Britain , ^ , financial institutions ought to be left in private hands 

question whether banking and financ ownership^ and control. Banking is, it is 

or to be transferred to key industiy which affects every other, for 

urged, above all m the without adequate supplies of credit, and these the 

no industry can be mnditions able to provide. Accordingly the banks 

banks alone are, i the ’shaping of the national industrral system; 

have to a great extent in their dear and 
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another, and so to cause to prevent industrial expansion in that or that field. A 
national planning authority, if it were unable to exercise control over and through 
the banking system, would, it is urged, be wholly unable to make its will ettectiv^ 
or to impose any coherent direction upon the general course of economic policy.** 
Further on they “The demand for some form of socialisation of banking has 
not, however, even in Great Britain, been confined entirely to socialists. For a 
number of non-socialists, including some who are bitter opponents of Socialism have • 
urged strongly the socialisation of the Central Bank. These non-socialist advocates 
of banking reform are for the most part as strongly opposed to any public ownership 
or control of joint stock deposit banking as they are favourable to public ownershin 
and control of the Central Bank.*’ 

Now, Sir, they go on to discuss the Central Banking systems obtaining 
in other parts of the world including the Federal Eeserve System which 
is entirely a State controlled institution in the United States, to which 
I don't think my friend made any great reference in his speech yester* 
day 

Mr. F. E. James: May I interrupt my Honourable friend for one 
moment? Does not the writer in that sarne chapter make a clear dis- 
tincjtion between a State Bank which is directly controlled by the State 
and a Bank which is established by a public authority undf-r State control? 

T think that even he makes that distinction there. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Of course, the distinction is there .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): And does ho not further point out that a State Bank by 
itself cannot be a success unless the other banks are also socialised . . . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: No, he does not say that definitely. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyer: Yes, he certainly says so. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: But what I want to point out is, that what my 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, was saying regarding the tendency every- 
where being in favour of a shareholders' bank is not a fact. I do not 
care what opinion this particular author holds, but when he points out 
that even non-socialists are agitating on this particular question as to 
.whether the central banking institution should be a State or a Share- 
holders' Bank, I am entitled to point out that what my friend said 
yesterday was not quite accurate, at least it is not supported by ail the 
authors on the subject. And when he said that the only difference 
between a State Bank and a Shareholders' Bank consisted in who supplied 
the share capital, I do not think my friend was quite correct in his 
statement, because, if the difference was only that, why should there 
be anv such controversy over such a minor matter? 

Now, Sir, coming back to my point, I said that my friend had actually 
spoiled his case by trying to prove too much, because in the end ho ^id, 
if vou make a comparison of the constitution, as envisaged m this 
with the constitution of a State Bonk as in Australia, and if yon compare 
partionlarly the control which the State possesses, whatever little contr^ 
it possesses, over the Central Bank in Australia with the control, which- 
is provided for in this particular Bill, then you will see that we have got 
all the control which the Government in Australia exercise over their own. 
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^tate Bank. He, again, turns round and says, examinib it as a Share- 
iolders* Bank, see what control the shareholdera have got; it is a truly 
•dcmocnratic control, there is no official control at all, and that makes it 
^n ideal institution. Now, Sir, we are left in doubt as to whether under 
this Bill we are going to have a State Bank or a Shareholders' Bank after 
listening to my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. If it is really the 
■position that all the control which the State authority has over a State 
Bank is being provided in this Bill over this Shareholdei^s' Bank, then 
why call in the shareholders at all for the mere privilege of doling out 
their dividends? Why not furnish the capital yourself and say that the 

crores of deficit which the exchequer will suffer by reason of the 
setting up of the Reserve Bank, as was pointed out in a memorandum 
placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and supported by the Secretary of State himself 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: The loss of receipt from coinage and all that; of 
course, it will be a temporary loss, but it will be a loss in the beginning. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If the Honourable Member had seen the amend- 
ment made in the Bill, he would have realised that that loss will not 
now bo suffered. I think the Finance Member will agree with me in what 
I say. Tliero js an amendment in the Bill to that effect. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Finance Member said that the State was going 
to furnish the reserves by adding to the national debt. I think that is 
the point to which my Honourable friend refers. Even then he is going 
io find interest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend, the Leader 
of the Independent Party, is perfectly correct in saying that the alteration 
which we have now made in the Bill does get over the whole of the difficulty 
pointed out by Sir Malcolm Hailey in that memorandum to which my 
Honourable friend has just referred. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I take it then that, so far as the exchequer goes, 
the creation of the Reserve Bank will not in the least affect its position ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Not appreciably. The point is 
this. First of all, the Bank will be liable for paying dividend on the shares 
which cannot be more than six per cent, — 30 lakhs. It is a question ns to 
how much of that six per cent, will be provided by the banking profits of 
the Bank, but we imagine that, by the time the dividend reaches 30 lakhs, 
the banking profits of the Bank on^'^hi to be greai. and, therefore, no burden 
will fall on the profit which would otherwise go to Government. The only 
other avenue through which any effect on Government's revenues ipiglit 
come would be if in a subsequent year something had to be set aside from 
the profits to make up the five crores reserve back again to its originjijl 
figures. If the reserve had to be drawn upon and made up again, thei^ 
there would be a reaction on Government’s revenue frorq . the currency pro-i 
fits. Therefore, I could not go so far as to say that it will have no effect, 
but I am correct in saying that it v.dli have no appreciable effect. 
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Sljf powas}i JehwgLr: Did I understand my Honourable friend to sa^ 
tfaat^ if that five crores was decreased duo to a depreciation in securities— 
that is what he is alluding to — the Government would again have to make 
It, Up to five crones and, therefore, the Government's revenues would not 
suffer? 

^ The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No. The point is that the reserve 
will have to be made up again to five crores out of the profits of the Bank,, 
and, therefore, as the main profits of the Bank will be currency profits, 
that would amount to a deduction from receipts which would otherwise,, 
under the present system, accrue to the Government’s budget. 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir: That would only be in case of a great depreciation 
in the securities. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. 

(At this stage Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya rose in his seat.) 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cheity): The full 
implication of the proposal of the Committee for the creation of treasury 
bills in order to build up the reserves can only be discussed when the clause 
is reached, and not across the table like this. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Simply for in- 
formation, Sir. Is not this present of five crores to the Bank meant to give 
one per cent, extra to the Bank’s shareholders ? And that will make not 
six per cent, but really seven x^er cent. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: No, not a bit of it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I have no desire to pursue that particular point having- 
regard to your ruling. I would, therefore, come to the point as to whether, 
in the sclieme before us, we a7*e 2)roviding for any real control by the 
shareholders as was contended by my Honourable friend, the Diwan 
Bahadur. Let us begin from the very beginning. Who aie to be entitled 
to hold shares in this particular concern? 

I draw the attention of the House to clause 4 of the Bill. We have 
provided that a shareholder shall be one wdio may be domiciled in India 
as an Indian subject of His Majesty or as a subject of a State in India; or 
a British subject ordinarily resident in India and domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, and so on. When you come to sub-clause (c), we find that among 
institutions, apart from i^crsons eligible for becoming shareholders of this 
Bank, are included companies registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, without any qualification wdiatsoever. That is to say, although vro 
insist upon residence, at least temporary residence, in the case of British 
subjects to be an essential condition of sliareholdership of this Bank, so 
far as com2)anies registered under the Indian Companies Act are concerned, 
they need not fulfil that condition; in other words, the mere fact of 
registration in India gives all the shareholders of a company the benefits of 
domicile which is prescribed as an essential qualification for individuals. 
The result of this will be that foreigners, non-British foreigners I mean, 
and British subjects non-resident in India have only to register themselves 
into a coinpany under the Indian Companies Act and they would be entitled 
to. hold shares in the Bank. I am again surprised that this particular point 
escaped my lynx-eyed friend, the Diwan Bahadur. 
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Sir Ctowasji Jehangir: It did not escape the attention of the Select Com- 
mittee. If the Honourable Member will read the Report, he will find an 
allusion to it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: But I did not find much light apart from a statement 
saying that, if any such thing weve to happen in the future, we would see 
about it. That is all. In the Joint Parliamentary Committee, I find that 
people there with their usual meticulous care examined this point, and 
even the Secretary of State came to the conclusion that such a contingency 
should be guarded against. This question arose in connection with the 
Secretary of State’s note on comrriercial discrimination. In that note there 
was a clause to this effect: 

**In the case of a company which is or may hereafter be incorporated in India,. 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom will, subject to so and so, be 
deemed ip^to facto to comply with any conditions imposed by law on the company 
in respect to -the doni'cile, residence, duration of residence, language, race, religion,, 
descent or place of birth of its directors, shareholders, agents, or servants.” 

This point was referred to by Mr. Jayakar when he put the following^ 
question to the Secretary of State. He said: 


“Under the operation of clause 4, {cJa*usp. 4 ^cing the. clnvuc which / have, just 
read out) as you have worded it, resident in the United Kingdom who have never 
resided in India would be entitled to that provision?” 

The Secretary of State’s reply was as follows. 

“If that is so, I th'nk it would be a case for rather more rigid drafting and 
ensuring the Reserve Bank conditions.” 

(Rigid drafting which the Joint Parliamentary Committee did not dol) 

“Moreover, Mr. Jayakar will remember that as the Reserve Bank Bill will be 
passed before the Constitution wmes into operation, any conditions laid down in the 
Reserve Bank Bill will be safeguarded.” 

The Joint Select Committee on this Bill have failed to lay down the 
particular condition which the Secretary of State himself is prepared to 
support and safeguard in the Constitution Act. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Zafarulla Khan followed up the point in the following 
question : 

“Secretary of State, with reference to the second consideration that you have put 
forward, as regards the Reserve Bank Bill, that the Bill will have become a Statute 
before the new Constitution comes into force, supposing after the coming into force 
of the new Constitut’on, a block of shares in the Reserve Bank were sought to be 
acquired by somebody who under your definition in clau.<)e 4 of >aur memorandum 
could be regarded as a domiciled Indian or an Indian resident in India, would he 
be able to acquire that block of shares?” 


The answer of the Secretary of State was as follows: 

“The safeguard, Mr. Zafarulla Khan, would be that in that case the Board could 
refuse to register the transfer of the shares under the Act.” 

Now, Sir, the only provision that gave the power of refusal to register 
any transactions of this character was , contained in a clause which has 
been deleted by the Joint Select Committee. Rather than provide a 
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definite safeguard which the Secretary of State was prepared to support, 
they have taken away the discretionary power which the original Bill 
had incorporated to refuse to register such transactions. / Now,; Sir, ; m 
friends may say that this is an imaginary fear of mine, as there ire' not 
^any companies of this character nor is there any likelihood of there 
being many companies in future of which the shareholders will be 
foreigners. I have in my hand a book, which ought to be familiar to th0 
members of the Joint Select Committee, written by Mr. Sheokissen 
B hatter, a. ver\ prominent businessman in Calcutta, and Dr. Nemenyi 
who, i understand, is a Hungarian, engaged in business in Calcutta. 
jNow, this is what these two practical businessmen have to say with regard 
jto this particular point as to whether our fears in this regard are altogether 
imaginary or not. I may tell the House in passing that these gentlemen 
are in favour of a Shareholders* Bank and, therefore, they were not 
criticising the Jiill in n hostile attitude at all. They say as regfirds para- 
graph (r?) of sub-clause (3) : 

“As regards para, (c) of sub-clause (5), it has to be pointed out, that on the 
strength of this para, a large number of shares could pass unnoticed into the hands 
of such foreigners, foreign banks, corporations or companies as are neither domiciled 
in India, nor are British subjects ordinarily resident in India and are also not banks, 
corporations or companies as described in para. (c). The possibility referred to is 
based on the fact that all or a majority of the shares of such companies, corporations 
or banks described in para, (c) con be entirely held by foreigners, who are neither 
domiciled in India nor are Brit’sh subjects ordinarily resident in India. There are 
today a good number of such companies actually working in India whose shares are 
entirely in the hands of foreigners. “ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Has my Honourable friend got 
any amendment down to give effect to his views ? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member prepared to accept an 
amendment, if any were given ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 should want to hear what the 
Honourable Member has got to say about it before I commit myself, but 
I do suggest to my Honourable friend that these are matters on which 
jt is possible to hold different views. - They were fully considered in. the 
Committee, but if my Honourable friend is displeased with the’ recom- 
mendations of the Committee, his proper course is to put down ah amend- 
ment and let it be discussed in connection with the clause. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: If the Honourable Member wants to seriously con- 
sider an amendment, I or some of my friends would be ready to give 
notice of an amendment. 

Sir Cowas]! Jehangir: May I inform the Honourable Member that the 
Pinance Member is not the only Member of this House? There are 
Members on this side who will also consider the amendments. 

Mr. S. 0. Neogy: The Finance Member has got a majority of votes in 
hif pocket. . , ... • . . 

Sir Oowas]i Jehan^^; I doubt it. If the Honourable Member will put 
down an amendment which will meet his point of view, I think it will 
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-receive the iinanimous support of this House, notwithstandizi^ the Honour- 
table Members oh that side voting against it? 

Xr. K. 0. Neogy: Unanimous support of the House? 

Sir Oowasji Jehani^: Of this side of the House. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Has my Honourable friend considered what the 
jiumber of absentees is to-day? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: That is oiir united fault. If there are absentees, 
•we have got to share that blame between us. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: I will have the support of a united minority I Now, 
Sir, these are the institutions that will have the right to apply for shares, 
and when they make their applications, they are likely to get the shares, 
“though not perhaps to the extent that they want. Therefore you cannot 
altogether exclude any foreigner, who may be a member of a company 
which may be registered in British India. So far as I am concerned, 
and many of my friends are concerned, we are in favour of restricting 
the right of membership of the bank at least to a very overwhelming 
extent to the natural born Indians who are either subjects of His Majesty 
or the Indian States, and when we come to amendments, we will have 
ample opportunity of discussing that point. Now, Sir, we have the appli- 
cants now. The applicants, let us take it, have made their applications: 
and then we come to the procedure which will be adopted for distributing 
the shares. The procedure is contained in sub-clauses { 6 } and (7). Now. 
sub-clause ( 6 ) proceeds on the assumption llnil the sliares will be over- 
subscribed in point of numbers. Supposing ilicre is over-subscription, 
what is the procedure laid down? Becourse is to be had to a kind of 
iott-ory. Now, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, as also my 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, are ready and willing to depend upon a spin 
of the coin for the purpose of determining the constitution of the share- 
holders' register. What is there, to assure us that, when this lottery 
takes place, the successful Indian subscribers will bear a satisfactory pro- 
portion to the non-nationals as we desire to describe them. My Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member, said that from the practical point of 
view there is no ground to apprehend that fully 75 per cent, of the shares 
will not get into Indian hands. I do not know whether my Honourable 
friend has been pursuing astrological studies in the intervals of his busi- 
ness; otherwise, wlieii, in the event of the shares- being over- sub scribed, 
you depend upon lottery, how can you say positively that 75 per cent, of 
the shares fire bouml to go to Indhins. Now, Sir, supposing the shares 
are not over-subscribed, whfit happens : 


“If the number of siiclv applicants is lets than onc-fifth of the number of shares 
assigned to the register, the Central Board shall, allot the remaining shares firstly, 
up to the limit of one-half of such rcmain*ng shiire.s, to those applicants who have 
applied for less than five shares, and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair and equitable, having regard to the 
desTtability,*’ 

and so on. Here we are deliberately trying to sterilise a proportion of 
Totos. I do not know what the number of such sterilised would bc» 

because no one, holding less than five shares, will be entitled to vote. 
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The second preference in such circumstances will go to those persons who 
apply for less than five shares, or, in other words, we are definitely con- 
templating the sterilisation of a certain proportion of shares. Now, if] you 
sterilise a proportion of shares, the proportion being an X quantity, an 
unknown quantity, how are you going to be sure as to the proportion of 
nationals who will have an effective vote as laid down in this particular* 
clause. Who knows that a very large proportion of Indians would not 
come under this particular provision whose votes would be quite sterilised. 

My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, said that you would get a 
much more democratic constitution under tliis Bill than you could possibly 
get under a State Bank. Now, 1 will leave it to my Honourable friend 
to tell us as to how he is going to seciire that democratic basis for this 
Bank, how he is going to assure this House as to the proportion of 
nationals to non-nationals. I do not know whether my Honourable friend 
lays any stress on that point, because I do not remember if he referred 
to that yesterday. But we, who do attach very great importance to the 
control over this Bank, whether it is a State or a Shareholders' Bank, 
to be confined predominantly to Indians, cannot overlook the uncertainties, 
of the situation as is contcmj)lated in these two sub-clauses 6 and 7. 

Now, let us come to the question of the control and management of 
the Bank. I draw the attention of the House to clause 7 of the Bill. 
The marginal head-line is Management. It runs as follows: 

“Tho general superintendence and direction of the affairs and business of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which may exercise all powers, 
and do all acts and things which may he exercised or done by the Bank and are 
not by th’s Act expressly directed or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting.” 

Now, I am told that tho word * ‘direction*' has not been defined in any 
legal lexicon. ‘‘Superintendence*' is a term which is in use in certain 
Statutes; I think it is in use in the Indian Companies Act, but the ''vord 
“direction" introduced by the Joint Select Committee does not seem to 
improve the position, because we do not know what the connotation of 
this term is according to the legal interpretation. Now, if it is to be 
justified on the footing of a genuine Shareholders' Bank, I for rnv pfirt 
would have expected to find some words in this clause w^hich would give 
the shareholders the right to control the Directors in regard to the business 
of tho Bank. If wc refer to table A of the First Schedule to the Indian 
Companies Act, we find in section 71 of that table a corresponding provi- 
sion w^hich provides for tho business and control beinff vested in Directors, 
but that control is subject to a very important limitation and that is this: 

“The business of the company shall be managed by the Directors subject 

to such regulations (/ ler/rc out irrelevant words) as may be prescribed by 

the company in general meeting.” / 

That is to say, in the ultimate resort, it is the body of shareliolders 
W’ho are responsible for the management of the company, and the 
Directors can carry out the day to day administration of the company 
subject to that supreme control of the shareholders. Mv Honourable 
friend said yesterday that here w’e have a scheme in which tho share- 
holders will have genuine control and that is the merit which he has 
claimed for a Shareholders’ Bank. Now, may I invite my Honourable 
friend to assist me to understand as to where it is that this provision for 
the control of the shareholders is to be found in this Bill. I have tried 
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to read the Bill as carefully as I could, and the only reference . to the 
point I find is in clause 57 which gives the power to make regulations 
consistent with this Act to the Central Board with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General Sub -clause (d) refers to regulations concern- 
ing *‘the manner in which general meetings shall be convened, the 
pi*ocedure to be followed thereat and the manner in which, votes may 
be exercised*'. Sub-clause (e) refers to regulations concernin,g “the 
manner in which notices may be served on beh^f of the Bank upon share- 
holders or other persons’*. Sub-clause (/) deals with regulations con- 
cerning “the manner in which- the business of the Central Board shall be 
transacted, and the procedure to be followed at meetings thereof”. Sub- 
clauso (h) deals with regulations concerning the “delegation of 
powers and functions of the Central Board to the Governor, or to Deputy 
Governors, Directors or officers of the Bank”. But I do not find any 
specific provision as to what powers the shareholders will exercise 
except a slight reference to that point in sub-clause (c). 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir ; May I point out that the shareholders will have 
the same powers as the TTcrioiirahlc Member’s constituents have over 
hiim ? ' 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member’s constituents have very 
red power over him. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Bo with the shareholders. 

Mr.- K. G. Neogy: Then 1 should like tc know whether, if it is to be 
judged on the footing of a genuine shareholders company, the 
control vested in the shareholders is of the same charaetcr and extent 
as is vested in any company of which my Honourable friend and I are 
aw-are. My Honourable friend will have to satisfy me on that 
point before I can accept anv statement from him. Clause (c) deals 
with regulations concerning “the maintenance of the share register, the 
manner in which and the conditions subject to which shares may be 
held and transferred, and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders”. These words are added more or less as an 
afterthought, — “and, generally, all matters relating to the rights and 
duties of shareholders”. Now, who is igoing to prescribe these rights 
and duties of shareholders? Not the shareholders themselves, but the 
Central Board, with the previous sanction of the Governor General, will 
say what rights and duties these shareholders arc to have. Remember, 
Sir, that in the first few years the Central Board will be a nominated 
body of the Government, and that body will, subject to the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, prescribe the duties and 
the rights of the shareholders. My Honourable friend, with his extensive 
experience of company matters in Bombay, should tell us ns to wdiether 
he is aware of anv single company which has been inc^orporated on this 
footing, nnmelv, that the Directors shall prescribe in whatsoever manner 
they choose the duties and the rights of the shareholders. My Hon- 
ourable friend refers to the analogy of the control exercised by the electors 
over the elected Members of this House. T mav tell him that that can be 
made to be a far more ro.al control than would he the case under such 
circumstances where a bodv, which should realiv be the nominees of the 
shareholders, is to be entrusted with the task of saying what powers 
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and duties are to be exercised by the shareholders, who are, according 
to my Honourable friend's own contention, to be the proprietors of the^ 
iBank. 

Vx. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 am quite unwilling to interrupt, but surely 
my Honourable friend knows that once he is elected, his constituents have 
very little control over him until the next election. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I dare say that is my Honourable friend's experience, 
but that is not my experience. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: What I have said is an obvious fact. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Now, when we come to the composition of the 
Oontral Board, as I have already stated, during the first four years it 
will be a predominantly nominated body. The number will no doubt go 
on diminishing, but it w’ill start with a wholly nominated body, and what 
powers are the shareholders to exercise during those years over the manage- 
ment when the Directors themselves will not be the nominees of the 
shareholders ? I should like my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
to say what powers he contemplates to be given to shareholders under the 
contemplated regulation; and may I put a point to my Honourable friend, 
the Law Member, in tliis connection? Is it quite regular, apart from 
the question as to whether it is right, that such an important matter 
should be . left to.be. framed by regulations? If it is a genuine Share- 
holders' jhank, should we not start vidth defining the rights and privileges 
of the shareholders? Or should this Legislature hand over that right of 
prescribing the rights and privileges of the shareholders to a body wholly 
nominated by the Governor General in Council in this manner? Is it 
right from the constitutional point of view that this should be so? Apart 
from that, may I also inquire whether it is technically, correct to give 
this right of framing regulations under this omnibus clause when no 
6uch. reference to the subject-matter is to be found in the previous sections 
as a substantive provision? That is to say, as we have not said in this 
particular Bill, anywhere that the shareholders shall exercise such rights 
and pow’ers as may be prescribed by regulations, is it enough to s«ay that 
the regulations may provide for these matters among others ? That is a 
point which my Honourable friend, the Law Member, would do well to 
consider. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law^ Member): The Honour- 
able Mcml>er ignores the important w’ords in clause 57 (Z). These regula- 
tions must bo consistent \vitU this Act. And what is it that they should 
provide for? They cannot roam at large, but are to provide for all 
matters for which provisions is necessary or convenient for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of this Act. It is not the case that 
iadetorminate powers haye lieen given for framing rules. 

Mr. E. C* Neogy: My Honourable friend's remarks are very- helpful to 
me, because I want him to point out where is it that the Bill says that 
the shareholders shall exercise any powders ? I quite agree that if you 
had said that, you could frame • regulations to carry out . that particular 
•object; but the proper place would have been clause 7 where you define 
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the powers of management that the Directors will iiave, and I have 
already read out an analogous provision in the Indian Companies Act, 
where, in a similar provision, it has been said that the powers of manage- 
ment vested in the Directors shall be exercised subject to the control of 
the shaieholders at a general meeting. It is for my Honourab'e friend, 
the Law Member, to say as to where that substantive provision is, giving 
any powers to the shareholders apart from the power of electing the 
Directors. What are their duties and functions at general meetings/^ 
Supposing during the first few years, when the Board is a nominated one,, 
there is a difference of opinion between the shareholders and the Direc- 
tors if the shareholders do not accept the balance sheet and the audited' 
accounts, what happens ? I do not want to labour this point any further, 
but I daresay, that the Honourable the Law Member would consider this 
point carefully. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend said that if we had a State Bank,, 
the Diiectors would be nncontrolled from above and unluunpered from 
criticism from below. T want my Honourable friend, therefore, to tell me 
where is the control frpm above in a Shareholders* Bank which is pro- 
vided in this particular Bill ? T am not here to defend the stock-holders* 
scheme which has been put forward as an alternative by a minority in 
the Select Committee ; but when I compare that scheme wdth the stock- 
holders* scheme which was agreed to by the Government in 1927, I find 
there is a good deal of difference between the two. Of course, I do not mean 
to suggest that Government did persist in that reasonable attitude in 1928, 
but the Honounible Member w\\\ find that there was a provision for 
election of a certain number of Directors by the Legislature; and the 
minority in the Select Committee had not the courage to put in that 
provision, with the result tliat, as they did not substitute any other form 
of representation which might be claimed to be popular, the scheme laid 
itself open to criticism of my Honourable friend as it did yesterday. 

Now, Sir, there is another point which T had forgotten. What ar® 
the powders giveri to the shareholders for convening a general meeting ? 
Is not that one of the common powers which are given to any Company, 
registered under the Indian Companies Act? Now, T find that in the 
Bill, as it stood originally, cnen the Directors were not given the power 
to call a general meeting and we must thank the Select Committee for 
having introduced an amendment to give some kind of a power to the 
Directors to convene a meeting of the Board. Now, Sir, my Honourable 
friend says that in the first instance the shareholders have a genuine con- 
trol over the Directors and the Directors have a genuine control over the 
ftdminiatration of the Bank. Having done with the shareholders' part of 
the control, I now come to the Directors* part of the control. How often 
are the meetings of the Board to be held? We come to clause 13 where 
it is said: 


“Meotings nf tJio Central Board .shall be convened by the Government at least 
six time.s in each year and at least once in each quarter.’* 

Do^s my Honourable friend think that this is tbo nature of control . which 
dan be described to be a genuine control oxerpised bv the Directors 

over the executive in regard to their day to day adipinistratiou ? My 
Honourable firiend himself perhaps said yesterday that in tjiesQ JbanJcjng 
matters conventions grow up, you cannot altogether define the powers of 
atay particular authority connected with that institution only by the* 
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letter of particular provisions in the Act. Now, Sir, what kinds of con- 
ventions are likely to arise supposing the Directors Jire kept at an arm’s 
length like this by the Governor and the Deputy Governor ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): My Honourable friend will surely remember that there id 
n provision for a Committee of the Directors to be associated and for an 
application by the Board to be made to that Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: But the Committee may bo associated more or less 
in tin advisory capacity. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: No, it is the Managing 
Coinniitteo. i 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: But it is not a compulsory provision. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Where is it? It is left to the Regulations to be 
framer] in future. 

Sir Cowasji Jehankir: You go on. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Now, f^ir, my Honourable friend made another point, 
which 1 forgot to mention. Ho said, while referring to the unsatisfactory 
character of the stoc'.k-holders scheme in regard to the representation 
of the popular inton^sts, that the Shareholders’ Bank gives us a more 
democratie control. Now, how is it, then, "that in the report, to which 
lie was a signatory in London, he made provision for nomination of as 
many as foui Directors? Does not that presuppose that the shareholders 
cannot be left to cover all the interests by election? These are the w^ords 
of the report : 

“Fn view, however, of the fact that in the particular c’rcu instances of India, 
election may fail to secure tho representation of some important elements in the 
economic life of the country, such as, agricultural interests, we recommend that a 
minority of the Board should be nominated by the Governor General.*’ 

Til at itself is an admission that election by a body of shareholders 
under this ])articnlar scheme cannot possibly satisfy the requirements of 
a popular basis for n Reserve Bank, and that is also reflected in some 
of tlie clauses of this Bill where w’e talk about nomination on the local 
board and the nomination of Directors. Now% Sir, there is a provision 
for the removal of the Governor by the Government. 

What powers will the shareholders have with regard to the removal of 
^ the Governor or any of the Directors. In the scheme of demo- 
12 Noon. control which my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, 

advocates, Is there any room for the shareholders exercising this kind of 
control? May I also remind my Honourable friends of the fact that if a 
Director w^ants to resign his office, he does not do it to the shareholders, 
hut tenders it to the* Governor General in Council. What kind of share- 
holders’ Bank is this? 
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Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisimis: Muluim- 
madan Kural):'It is not political influence. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I will come to that later. I forgot to mention one 
thing that there is some difference in the provision of clause ll(^) and 
the comparable provision in the Blackett Bill of 1928. But let that pass. 
The Blackett Bill was more favourable to the shareholders’ interests than 
this Bill; however, we will come to that when we come to consider the 
amendments. This sub-clause (^) says : 

“Any such Director shall cease to hold office if, without leave from the Governor 
General in Council, he absents himself from three consecutive meetings of the Central 
'Board.” 

What sort of democratic control of shareholders is this? My Honour- 
able friend is anxious to avoid what he described ae politieal control, not 
merely exercised by the Legislature, but also by the executive. I will tell 
my Honourable friend at once that it is not my case that the Legislature 
should exercise a meticulous control much less that the executive should 
in regard to the day-to-day administration of the Bank. That is certainly 
not my desire. But as my Honourable friend himself pointed out, this 
Bill itself gives tlic Government powers of (‘ontrol and supervision; and I 
counted the number of places in whieli the Governor General in Council 
finds mention, and sul)ject to confirmation by my Honourable friend, Hr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, I want to inform the House tlnit there are no less than 
75 places in which the expression ‘‘Governor General in Council” appears 
in the Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: 88 times. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I stand corrected. I suppose my Honourable friend, 
the Diwan Ihihadnr, has no objection to the Governor General in Coun('il 
appearing 88 times in the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is not political influence. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Of course not. , We are legislating not for the present 
alone, but, as a matter of fact we are legislating more for the future than 
for the present, and while wo consider this particular point, we cannot 
altogether ignore the position ns it is sure to be when the new Constitution 
is brought into operation. And ns sure ns anything, all the control, which 
is now propr-sed to bo given to the Governor General in Council, is going 
to be vested in the Governor General acting in his discretion, or, in other 
words, at the dictation of Whitehall, or. in other words, again, in the 
interests of the City of London. Is it the whole truth to say that the 
only idea why the Government want a Shareholders’ Bank is to keep it 
free from folitical influence? Ts it not also a fact that the interests of 
the City of London also demand restrictions and reservations of various 
character in regard to the financial administration of this country. T have 
no less an authoritv than the Secretary of State himself to cite on this 
particular point. Tn his evidence before the Joint Parliamentarv Com- 
mittee on the 5th October, 1933, numerous questions were Put to him with 
recrard to the provisions for the previous sanction of the Governor General 
.being required as a condition precedent to legislation affecting currency 
and exchange being undertaken by the Indian Legislature. In the course 
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of his examination on that particular point, Mr. Jayakar put very elaborater 
questions, and I ^ain apologise to the House for having to make long 
extracts from this important statement made before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. This is how Mr. Jayakar made his statement: 

“The reason why I am pressing this point, Mr. Secretary of State, is this, that 
there is a strong feeling in India that there iis an ititimate coTinection between the 
development of industries and agriculture, and the regulation of the currency, and, 
as you have transferred to the popular Minister’s hands the Department of industry 
and agriculture, those two departments are so inseparably interconnected that no* 
Minister can make much progress in industry and agriculture unless he has the power 
of regulating the currency of the country, and, as you have transferred one, it would’; 
not be wrong to transfer the other. That is the only reason I am driving the point.”" 
and so on. ^ 


This is what the Secretary of State said in reply : 

“I do not object to Mr. Jayakar pressing the point. It is- a very important point,, 
and this has not gone by default. Although we realise that the points ho has just 
made are very strong you have to consider the whole p>8ition. You have to consider 
the whole future of Indian credit. You have to consider [nnd in on inteffral' 

part of thp. encouragfment of wdiisfry to whirh hr. hn/i juH nlluded) a problem which 
is very urgent for India, namely, the problem of getting new capital. It has always 
appeared to me, the more closely I have considered financial questions in India, that 
the great need of India in the future is capital and it looks to me as if for many 
years to come the chief source of capital will contiinio ti be London. I hope very 
much that the Indian capHal will continue to be forthcoming, but, I beb'eve. that for 
these great sums in the future it will be to the London market that future Govern- 
ments of India will look, and, taking those very iruportant considerations into account, 
wo have felt that f't was quite essential to put the credit of India above any kind' 
of suspicion,” 

— ^It ia not merely n question of political influence hero in India, but 
India’s credit must be above any kind of suspicion in the City of London — 

“And in order to achieve that object, we did feel that these safeguards were* 
inecessary.” 

Then follows another question from Mr. Jayakar: 

“But you will have a double protection, if you will allow me to pursue the point 

You have now brought the proposal of a Reserve Bank which is. free from- 

political influence.” ... 

Then the Secretary of State goes on to say: 

‘‘The- trouble is (/ have said this before) that financial .people are very conse^rva- 

— ^meaning the financial people of the City of London,, our creditors in 
JJngUind,— . ' 

“and 'it was made very xjlpar to me. that this was a safeguard to which they dp* 
attach a very, great importance,- quite apart from politics,” . . . 

iwhat does my Honoumb.lo friend sp-y io that? T say it is not the whole 
truth to say that, in providing for- a Siaroholders’ "Bank,, you are actuated 
oply with a desire to see that it is free from political influence. But there 
it is: 

“That the City interests of London ^do ’ attach very great importance quite appii 
from politics,” 

— ^these are not my words. The Secretary of State goes on — 

“and op that account, I fc^l that, chiefly in the interests of India, it is necesaaryV 
to maintain it.** 
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I must give the Secretiiry of State the credit a.t .least fcH* honesty in 
meking this admission. What is this shareholders scheme intended to do ? 
The shareholders will not be any more than a smoke-screen for the Governor 
General acting at his discretion or at the dictation of Whitehall. That is 
the main reason why Indian opinion is so mucli opposed to this shareholders 
idea. They will have no genuine control over the affairs of the Bank and 
they are put up there merely as a smoke-screen, so that, when the Gover- 
nor General, acting in his discretion, is substituted by the Governor General 
in Council mentioned in the Bill, the Bank Tnay be worked entirely in tlic** 
interests and at the dictation of ihe C\ty of London. 

Major Kawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Otheial): May T 
ask a question? If we have a State Bank here, will not that also work 
at the dictation of Whiteliall and in the interests of the City of London? 

Mr^ K. 0. Neogy: I will satisfy my Honourable friend. As T said, we 
are thinking of the future when we expect to have some kind of responsibi- 
lity at the Centre. And if it is a State Bank, whatever control is sought 
to be left to be exercised by the State under this Bill will be exercised by 
the Government of the day which will be responsible to the Legislature; 
and as Government are not prepared and as the authorities in England arc 
not prepared to contemplate such a contingency, they are putting up the 
shareholders as a screen for the purpose of shielding tlie interests of the 
City of London which will be looked after, first of all, by the Governor 
General here and by the Secretary of State in London. 

Now, Sir, one of the points which the Honourable the Finance Member 
made in Simla, when he referred the Bill to the Joint Select Committee, 
was this that it is extremely undesirable that the Governmental authority^ 
who has got to find the money which he has to spend in carrying on the 
administration, should also have the machinery of manipulating the currency 
and credit of , the country in his own hands. And the Finance Member 
added that when faced with the necessity of raising funrls the temptation 
might be very groat to .manipulate the exchange rather than to go in for 
an honest scheme of fresh taxation ; and that is the reason why a bank^ . 
free not merely from political influence but also from Government influence, . 
WHS: necessary and .desirable, and that is the principle reason why we 
should have a Reserve Bank established in India. Sir, when my Honour- 
able friend made that statement, he was evidently ignoring the fact that 
in the new Constitution the Governor General will be running a parallel 
.government in this country. He will be no less interested in raising 
taxation for the. flnancing of the departments which will be directly in his 
chrirge in the name of reserved subjects than the Ministers in charge of 
the other administrative departments. If anything, the revenues of the 
country will be swallowed up to a very large extent by the demands of the 
reserved departments for which the Governor General will personally be 
responsible under the White Paper scheme. Is this the Governor General 
who should be vested with ,,thc authority of exercising what control is pro* 
vjded in this. Bill to be exercised by the Government of India at the present 
time? .Will. not his temptation to manipulate the exchange and currency 
of the country for the purpose of raising revenue be as great as that of 
the ’.Finance Minister? Because, Sir, T find-, again from -the evidence 
giyen by .the Secrjgtary-of State (the Under- Secretary of State I think was 
speaking for him in this particular instance), before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee that, in the first place the Governor General will look to the 
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Finance Member for his resources; if he fails to get it, he will in the ulti-. 
mate resort have the right to raise taxation. In what respect does the 
Oovernor General then differ from any Member of the future Federal 
Government in regard to the responsibility of carrying on the day to day 
administration of the' various Departments, in regard to the privilege and 
the necessity of raising taxation, and in regard to the temptation that 
may be in their way to manipulate exchange and currency ? Sir, we must 
not forget that it is not the same type of Governor General as we find in 
other Constitutions, with whom we are dealing when we contemplate the 
vesting of such enormous powers in the Governor General acting in his 
discretion. 

Now, Sir, I apologise to the House for taking so much of its time. 
My Honourable friend, the Eaja Bahadur, referred to the constitutional 
issue which looms large on the report of the Select Committee. The ques- 
tion is,^ what authority will this House have in future for amending this 
legislation? My Honourable friend has dealt with that point very fully, 
and I have no desire to go over the same ground again. But assuming that 
the position, as explained by the Finance Member on the authority of the 
Secretary of State, is correct, are we not entitled to a little more light 
on the point before we can be expected to proceed with this measure ? 
This is what the Finance Member says: 

‘The Constitution Act w’ll have to contain an Adaptation clause laying down 
now, ^ when the constitutional changes at the Centre take place, the powers to be 
exercised by the Governor General in Council under the Reserve Bank Act will have 
to be exercised in flic new conf»titutNin. Tf the British Government's proposals for 
the Constitution are accepted by the Joint Select Committee and if the Constitution 
Act in the Adaptation clause were to declare that certain powers exercisable by the 
Governor General in Council under the Reserve Bank Act were to be exercised 
in future by the Governor General at his discretion*' etc. 

Now, Sir, are we not entitled to know what are those “certain powers” 
which are at the present moment contemplated by the British Govern- 
ment to be left to be exercised by the Governor General acting in his 
discretion in the future, powers which we now in this Bill are expected 
to confer on the Governor General in Council? That is a point on which 
we think we are entitled to some light before we can be expected to place 
this measure on the Statute-book; because, what will happen is this. 
We on a certain understanding will be passing a measure clothing the 
Government of India with certain definite powers in regard to the admi- 
nistration and control of the Reserve Bank. In effect, by the Adapta- 
tion clause Parliament will be amending this Act of ours by saying which 
of those powers which we are leaving to the Governor General in Council 
will not be exercisable by the Government of the future. Sir, self-respect, 
if nothing else, of the Members on this side of the House demands that 
n clear explanation on this particular point should be forthcoming before 
we proceed with this measure. If it is the desire that this Legislature 
should have no effective voice in regard to this matter so far as the future 
Constitution is concerned, why not honestly make the life of the Bill only 
extend, to the date when the new Constitution comes into being? Let 
Parliament take the responsibility for continuing the Reserve Bank Act 
thereafter by its own legislation.*^ I would much rather have that than 
give a blank cheque, as it were, to the executive and to the British Parlia. 
ment to he .filled in at their will and pleasure in regard to the question as 
to how much of the power which we are now giving to the Qovemxnent 
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a whole will be available to the Government of the future, responsible 
as it will be to the Legislature, and how much of it will be taken away 
from the future responsible Government. That is the point 

Baja Bahadur Q. Krishnam achariar (Tanjore cum Tricliinopoly ; Non> 
Muliammadan Bural) : And yet tell the world that we are making it 1 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Quite so: what is the use of calling it an adaptation 
<5lau8e? 

M;r. B. B. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : An usurpation 
clause ! 


Mr. K. 0. Keogy: As my Honourable friend says, it could be more 
appropriately called an usurpation clause. My Honourable, friend said 
at Simla that it is very necessary to have Indian opinion with us in pass- 
ing a measure of this kind : unless this measure is in a position to 
f’ommand considerable Indian support, my Honourable friend said, it 
would be of no use : the institution would break down in its practical 
working. I challenge my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, to 
take a plebescite in the country and find out as to whether the country 
will support him in regard to the Shareholders* Bank, or us who are advo- 
cating the idea of a State Bank, having regard to the fact that, in the 
guise of a Shareholders* Bank, you are installing the Grand Mughal at 
Whitehall in a position of complete authority so far as the credit and 
.currency of this country are concerned. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, Mr. K. C. Neogy, tlie Leader of the Demo- 
te, ratic Parly, is, as expected of all democrats and those who load 
a democratic p.arty, exceedingly democratic in his point of view as regards 
'the future nnarudal administration of this country with the aid of the 
Keserve Bank which it is the intention of the Bill before us to inaugurate 
in an atmosphere of as much of available goodwill as one can secure; and 
tie cpioted with a certain amount of satisfaction from a book, I believe 
•eminently readable, called **What everybody wants to know about Money*', 
edited by a socialist economist and a very competent writer, Mr. Cole; and 
if Mr. Neogy had also read another book by the same authority “The 
‘Guide Through World Chaos**, he would have found that while writing 
on the soci.alisatioTi of tlie Central Bank, the Bank of England, the same 
authority observed that the public in England were of opinion that if the 
Bank of En.gland were socialised, the purpose would not be served until 
the other banks were also socialised. It is a scheme of socialisation; and 
if my friend, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, were the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion today, instead of Sir Cowasji .Tehangir, I am perfectly ccitain, he 
would have ridiculed Mr. Neoery's nnsemic utterance on the floor of. this 
House asking for a State Bank with the White Paper scheme in front 
of him. It is an anaemic utterance for if you are to have a State Bank 
in .this country .vou must bring that State Bank into existence with fii 
View to serving the purpose and remove the apprehensions that Mr. Haju 
in his closely reasoned speech placed before this House. An eminently 
agri^Mltural country with dose resemblance to Eussia, not only in the 
multitude of its national superstitions and prejudices, but also in its 
poverty; and if you are to deal justly with the agricultural people, abolish 
agricultural indebtedness and so forth and so on, -you must have, if the 
State is-to undertake, the . fin aiir3i.al undertaking, as * elaborately pointed out 
by both Mr. Baju and Mr. Neogy, though one from a constructive and 
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tlie otlier from a destructive point of view, if this purpose is to be servedr 
I think we have to abolish straightaway some of the money-lenders: I 
think all the banking work will have to be undertaken by the Government 
— complete socialisation of banks — ^wdien you. can have a State Bank. X 
tun not an apologist of Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar: for the* 
ver\ simple reason that he needs no apology : he can defend himself both 
in and outside this House, but his speech has caused some democratic 
surging on this side of my Party. Sir, after the groat deal of learned dust 
which both Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Neogy have raised, probably, I think,. 
1, who have not been a member of these Committees, who has not had an 
opnortiinity to study things with tlio facility with which Mr. Mudal'ar has 
studied them, T think .... 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : You were a 
spectator in London? 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I am corning to it: I think I should not take* 
very much time of this House. My friend, M?*. Das, with his usual in- 
quisitiveness, inquires whether T was not a spectator in the London Com- 
juittee. Mr. Das will admit, sometimes spectators see more of the game. 
I was in close touch with the .Tx)ndon Committee through my friend’ 
Mi’. Biswas, and occasionally attended the committee meeting myself' 
whenevei’ there was an important controversy, as for instance the ratio 
controversy raised by my old friend. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and 
it is that which makes me stand up w’ith a certain amount of self-confidence 
on the floor of this House. I am very grateful to my friend, Mr. Biswas, 
^dic gave me all the information that was in his possession, and tried to 
give me*, as much light as I required from time to time, for I was suffering 
from all the delusions under which my friend, Mr. Neogy, is suffering. 
Mr. Neogy, while speaking, presumed that we here are a set of Tory 
diehards ready to prop up ;i scheme which is so unholy, planted as it 
is in the prestige of a foreign bureaucT’at — the Governor General. 
I do not believe any one on this side of the House wants the 
domination of the Governor General in the administration of the Reserve 
Bank of this country. The purpose of a Reserve Bank is to eliminate the* 
control of the Governor General as much as the control of the Legislature 
itself. That purpose, I should think, is served by the Bill before us to a/ 
.considerable extent, because, I believe, if I have read the Bill correctly, 
neither the Governor General nor the executive can indulge in the luxury 
of day to day interference with the administration of that financial b<^y.. 
Tt is when this Legislature, at a misguided, probably over-zealous, time 
liked to interfere and proposed to interfere with the position of the State 
Bank, which Sir George Schuster’s able predecessor i?ave us on that occa- 
sion. that Sir Basil Blackett dropped the State Bank Bill like a hot potato. 
Legislative interference will he as disastrous as bureaucratic or official 
or ministerial interference; and nowhere do I see in this Bill any proposi- 
tion that the Governor General is entitled to day to day interference with 
the administration of the Reserve Bank. 

’flje issue before us is this: do you or do you not want a Bese^e Bank? 
Wo nli know’and we haTe no.conteoi over what has been deortert, that 
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Hnaucial autonomy will be denied, if we do . not agree to bring into 
^existence this Heserve Bank. Do we or do we not want financial auto- 
nomy? It is perfectly true, we want complete Swaraj if we can get it. 
Who does not want to control the destiny of his own country? Who does 
not want that Indians should rule India as Englishmen rule England? 
But where are we today ? In the GandhMrwin Pact, the highest limit to 
which politics of a constructive kind could reach in this country, are there 
not clauses relating to safeguards. Unfortunately, but inevitably, we 
«re considering a scheme under safeguards. The Lcfider of the Democratic 
Party spoke, as all democrats and enthusiastic patriots would like to speak, 
of a Reserve Bank Scheme in a self-governing country. If we want to 
follow the good old constitutional method as opposed to the civil dis- 
obedience method which includes the ))ovcott of the Legislatures, we have 
willy-nillv to take half a loaf while pressing and continuing to press for 
the whole. I know the scheme is not satisfactory from various points of 
view. But what are we to do? Even the Mahatma, after the great battle 
that he had fought, thought it necessary to agree to safeguards, and here 
is before us a scheme of safeguards, safeguards which deny to us com- 
plete financial control and autonomy, safeguards which include a Financial 
Adviser in the scheme, safeguards which impose this Financial Adviser 
between the future Finance Minister and the Governor General. Have 
T not opposed here and out in the country, this imposition of a Financial 
Adviser? But my advice on this matter is this The scheme, s unsatis- 
factory as it is, must be taken by us, for we must have somethiner to 
work upon. Let us work to improve it in the future. Let us certainly 
create an atmosphere in the country that in the light of the actual working 
of the Reserve Bank, satisfactory or unsatisfactory, if it is unsatisfactory 
more than satisfactory, how to make it satisfactory: let us show to the 
people that we are working to make it satisfactory; let us have general 
elections on the issue of full financial control. Clashes will be inevitable 
between the Financial Adviser on the one hand and the Finance Minister 
on the other. 

You have got a Shareholders* Bank. Shareholders cannot be dummies, 
nor can the Directors be bureaucratic automatons. The Governor General 
may have tlie power, — he has, under the White Paper scheme, the power 
of Hitler and of the President of the United States of America, of Mussolini 
and of the Czar before their fall as Mr. Winston Churchill truly said in 
one of his delightful speeches,— he has all this power which we have to 
fight. Undei the present Constitution, has he not got the power of im- 
posing anything against our own will, has he not got the power of imposing 
a ratio, which is being denounced as “an outrage” by Indian patriots, a 
ratio which has disastrously worked from our point of ^ view, a ratio 
which we condemned from "the Swarajist Benches and which the country 
has disapproved? (Hear, hear from the Nationalist Benches.) He has aU 
that power, and, in spite of that power, we came to this House to work, 
to fight for our rights, and now that power is to be incorporated in this 
Bill. The Governor General has got the power of imposing the ratio and 
other things in this scheme, and there is no use in our saying that we 
throw away this scheme. You cannot throw away the scheme for the 
very simple reason, you must have a foundation on which to raise* your 
battle for the future. If we had accepted the scheme of Sir Basil Blackett 
five or six years ago, the history of today would have been differently 
•amitten.. - .We would not have been fighting now as to which clause should 
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be incorportited in this Bill and which other clause should not be incor- 
porated in it; we would have been fighting today as to how much of 
financial control must come into the hands of the people, and all the 
arguments, — T do not condemn those arguments, — ^very fine arguments,, 
very patriotic arguments of my friend, Mr. Neogy, would have been more 
appropriate, and we might have been able to carry some of our wishes.. 
On the contrary, great men, great leaders who sat on these Benches threw 
away the opportunity in a moment of patriotic heat, not light. That was 
the tragedy of the situation, and if today we throw away this scheme,, 
what will b .j our position ? Five years hence we will be haunted by blank 
despair born of bankrupt statesmanship .... 


Mr, B. Das: None of us are trying to throw it out. We are criticising: 
to improve it. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend, Mr. B. Das, says that none of us 
are for throwing it out. If you do not want to throw it out, I hope you 
will approach it with a certain amount of constructive criticism. If you 
have not the idea, pf throwing it out, there is no use of teaching grand- 
mother how to suck eggs (Laughter), for what else does it mean when the 
Leader of the Democratic Party stands up on the floor of the House and 
tells us, uneducated people, what powers the Governor General has and 
what he has not? What is the fun of telling us that the Governor General 
has not got power or he has too. much power? We have all read the White- 
Paper Scheme. This Eeserve Bank Bill is a part of the White Paper 
Scheme, in fact very unfairly the British Government have set the pistol 
to our head and said, — either bring into existence this Eeserve Bank or 
we do. not want to proceed any further with the reforms. As we are not revo- 
lutionaries, as we want reforms, though some of us might have flirted with 
revolution in the past, civil disobedience of a non-violent kind, as we have 
come to this House with the purpose of broad-basing democracy on the 
people’s will, all that I would say is this, that bad as it is, unsatisfactory 
as it is, we have got to accept this Eeserve Bank scheme and try to 
introduce only such amendments in the Bill as can be approved and accept- 
ed by the representative of a subordinate branch of the Imperial ad- 
ministration which Sir George Schuster happens to be. There is no use 
taking him to task for the powers of a Viceroy in the White Paper 
scheme. He was not responsible for those things. 

I think 1 should not go into details of this scheme, but I must certainly 
reprobate mv friend, Mr. B. Das, for his unnecessary sting on the absent 
Leader of my Party. Mr. Sarma was not personal. He referred to absent 
Members having a good time in Europe .... 


Mr. P. E. JameB: Absence makes the heart grow fonder! 

Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: And here is my friend, Mr. B. Das, formerly 
a member of this Party, who after trying his best to stab the Leader of thia 
Party and this Party behind its back, had the audacity to stend up 
say that Sir Hari. Singh Gour was amusing himself somewhere in the neigl^ 
bourhobii of Monte Carlo, while he is landing iti Bombay tomorrow ah® 
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probably wia face the music on the floor of this-Hopse. • After the deli- 
berations of the Joint Committee, the Leader bi my Party immediately 
took the earliest boat to be present here. 

My friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, referred very sarcastically, with 
the great command of language that he has got, with a great power of 
oration which I admire, but cannot emulate .... 

An Honourable Member: My friend asks why Sir Hari Singh Gour 
did not take an aeroplane? 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer; Because he was not paid for it. 

My friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, took very severely to task the 
Currency League for coming into existence and going out of existence as 
suddenly. Probably he wants a Currency League to be in permanent 
existence, but I am of opinion that the Currency League is doing very 
useful work. The ratio question is a very important question. The dollar 
has been tottering; the financial world with its managed currencies has 
been tottering. And the rupee will soon totter as my Honourable friend „ 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who can speak with some authority on these matters, 
will easily prove. That being so, what is the fun of Mr. Mudaliar taking 
the Currency League to such task? But I recognise that in this quarrel 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhausted and the virulence of both Parties 
enormously augmented. Now, then, the Finance Member, almost, I should 
say, — without meaning any offence — almost in a temper, at any rate in 
a spirit of vehemence, took severely members of the Committee to task 
for having agreed to certain things and then asking for ihheir modification 
here. All that I can say is this. Has not the Finance Member agreed to 
numerous modifications in the Joint Select Committee himself? The Bill 
before this House is a much improved, much modified measure, and if 
he could make modifications, why should they not be tempted too? 

Lastly, Sir, I will conclude with the pregnant words of Sir Basil 
Blackett who, after the recommendations of the Hilton-Young Committee, 
wanted to bring into existence a Eeserve Bank in India. He started with 
the idea of a Shareholders’ Bank, but he was willing to accommodate the 
Opposition and agreed to a State Bank. The Opposition, blinded by malice^ 
blinded by prejudice, as their oppenents felt, — ^blinded by that patriotism, 
which loves own’s country not wisely but too well, as T would put it — did 
not take his Bill. Sir Basil said. Sir, on that historic occasion, and his 
words are true even to-day : ; 

“It is difficult to exag^i^erato the importance for India of the proposed new Reserve 
Bank for India. The esteblishment of a Reserve Bank for India will be an enormous 
step forward in the development of India’s financial and monetary machinery anJ 
w^'ll, I think, assist that gradual, silent revolution in India’s economic life which 
promises to bring higher opportunities of life and higher standards of living to every- 
one in the country.** 

(Applause.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
B. Das, regretted the absence from these Benches of several of our 
friends who adorned them in 1927, but his inherent modesty prevented 
him from mentioning his own name. Mr. Das was one of those great 
warriors of 1927 who rejected the 1927 Bill, but my Honourable friend 
has been candid and frank enough to tell us that much water has flowed 
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under the bridge since then, and he is now prepared to admit that in 
certain respects he has changed his opinion. Sir, if my Honourable 
friend has changed his opinion, is there any reason to believe that several 
of those who unfortunately do not sit amongst us here today have not done 
the same? In England, on the Committee, which has been so much criti- 
cised in this Honourable House, several of them were members, and if 
my recollection does not serve me ill, I do not remember to have heard 
from their lips any criticism about a Shareholders’ Bank 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Due to climatic effect. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: If it was due to climatic effect, it is quite evi- 
dent that England’s climate suited them and suited them mentally. 
(Laughter.) But let me continue, that we heard patiently their criticisms 
to make a Shareholders* Bank suitable to this country, and, after the dis- 
cussion was over and the draft report was being considered, one friend of 
ours who belongs to another House timidly suggested that there should be 
a footnote to say that he did not agree to a Shareholders* Bank and 
that he wanted a State Bank. Beyond that note of dissent, which was 
suggested at the very last minute when the draft report was being consi- 
dered 1 cannot remember, Mr. President, a single word, a single argu- 
ment in favour of a State Bank on that occasion. 

Hr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: What about Sir Puishotamdas I'^hakurdas 
and his note of dissent? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: 1 am not concerned with his note just now. So 
far as I recollect, I can tell my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya. that I 
do not believe my friend. Sir Pursiiotam, once mentioned a single argu- 
ment in favour of a State Bank. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Ehsax (Agra Division. Muhammadan Rural): 
You are perfectly right. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It appears he has got evidence to show that 
he did it. 

Sir Oowas]l Jehangir: Don't put words into the mouth of Sir 
Purshotam when he is not here to contradict .you. I do not believe for 
one minute that Sir Purshotam ever said that he put up arguments in 
favour of a State Bank in' England. He has not said that in his note and 
he has not said it anywhere else, and 1 deprecate putting words into the 
mouth of a gentleman who is not here present to contradict them. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Is the Honourable Member then quite consistent 
when he ascribes timidity to a Member of the other House who is not 
present here to defend himself ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I said **tiinidly” delibefrateiy, because it w'as put 
forward in a very low voice: indeed: “Will you kindly put in a little foOt-r 
note to say tliat I do hot agree with a Shareholder^' Bank?*’ If my 
facts are incorrect,. T shall stand open to correction and. be prepared to 
tipplogisO.^ ^ut .there ■ are ; Members sitti^, there oh * thee<3‘ ' Benofaeaf wlto 
were in England, "and, if I have exaggerated in the slightest degree, I 
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.^hall be prepared to apologise to this Honourable House and to my friend, 
Xiala Eamsaran Das. I have said nothing derogatory about him; all 1 
•said is a compliment to him that he was the' only membw of that Com- 
mittee who distinctly said; “Kindly state that I am iri favour of a State 
Bank”. 

Mr. Gays Prasad (Musaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 

madan); Tt is courage and not timidity. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Timidity, because it was done at the last minute. 

An Honourable Member: Better late than never. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Now, Mr. President, if ccrttiin Members of this 
House have changed their opinion, I see nothing in it to condemn. And 
my Honourable friend. Mr. Neogy, threw out a ehnllenge alicut a ))lebis- 
<?ite. Tf it was possible for me to aeeept that chatkuige, I would do so, 
for T honestly believe there has been a distinct change of opinion by many 
men who are capable of judging this <iuestion. There rre some who are. 
prepared to say that they have changed their mind, that facts and "figures 
have proved to them that a Shareholders* Bank is best suited to the 
conditions of this country. There are others who State that if they cannot 
get a State Bank, they are pre])ared to take a Shareholders’ Bank, pro- 
vided certain amendments are made in the Bill. It is not giv^ to all to 
be able to stand up and admit one’s own faults or to admit that one has 
made a mistake, but an admission that they are prepared to accept a 
Shareholders’ Bank under certain conditions is, in my humble opinion, an 
aidmission that they might have been wrong in 1027. Now, Sir, T think, 
that the Select Committee have really made an eff(5rt to meet tlie wishes 
of the many critics of the Bill as it was introduced. I personally do not 
desire to take any credit for any of the amendments in the Bill made by 
the Select Committee. The credit goes, may T point ont to this Honour- 
able House, to my Honourable friends who were the strongest critics of the 
Bill. I see around me here today many members of the Select (.jonrimittee 
to whom that credit is justly due and they belong to parties other than my 
-own. I admit frankly that for many of those Hinendmenis, which go to 
meet public opinion, the credit must go to my friends here, Mr. Mitra, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Bhuput Sing, Mr. Sant Singh and many 
others. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty): Mr. B. Das. 

Sir Gowasji Jehan^: Certainly, and last but not the least, to Mr. B. Das. 
He gave the Committee his best attention and co-operation. I regret, 
Mr. President, that beyond the few w'ords said by the Finance Member, 
no Member of this Honourable House has given credit to those inembei’s 
of the Select Committee for the work they did and unfortunately those 
who have spoken as the strongest critics have been' those ^^ho were 
responsible for improving this Bill out of all recognition and I, who was 
not responsible for those amendments, desire to pay my tribute to those 
colleagues of mine on the Select Committee who did such excellent worti. 
They did it in order to enable this Bill to be more acceptable to public 
opinion and I venture to say that if Honourable .Members would go 
through the amendments suggested by the Select Comniittee, .they will 
find that most of the criticisms that were m^de a,gainsi the Bill by critics 
outside this House, critics who had a right ''try t«Tl;i(Sise, have bben' met 
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by the Select Committee and in order to show that, Mr. President, I 
propose very shortly to allude to a few amendments. I do not propose- 
to take up more time than is necessary. I am not going to relate little 
stories. I will leave that to my Honourable friend, the worthy Doctor, 
who is an authority now on squeezing lemons. I will leave him to his 
lemon squeezing, but, before proceeding to the amendments, may I suggest 
to the worthy Doctor that he has not done the .Bill complete justice. It may 
be due to his having not studied the Bill. It may be due, I belicvci 
it is more due to his having studied the Bill a little more than vras good 
for him, but at any rate I did come to the conclusion, if my worthy 
friend will allow me to say so with the greatest respect for his ago and 
learning, that he did not understand some of the clauses of the Bill. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Let us be examined together. 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: I am prepared. My reason for saying that is 
this. I wish the worthy Doctor would not get offended. 1 have not the 
slightest intention of offending him. I have the greatest admiration for my 
Honourable friend’s great perseverance and his real desire to study ques- 
tions. I have seen him, writh my eyes, burning the midnight oil and 1 
would be the last to disparage him or bis W('rk, but in this case I do 
feel that he has made a few errors which have been the cause, of the 
criticism that he levelled against the Bill. His little story of lemon 
squeezing evidently was intended to convey the fact th.at the shareholders 
of the proposed Beserve Bank were to get all the cream, and the skimmed 
milk was to go to the taxpayers. That is not the case. The shareholder 
under this Bill is merely going to get what is his due and the taxpayer 
will get back, in the way of profits, all that the taxpayer ought to get 
and for the money Government will place at the disposal of the Bank. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of personal explanation. I never said 
that. What I do claim is that the entire profits must go to the taxpayers 
and the ninth no-nichors have no right to take it. 

Sir Gowasjl Jehangir: That is exactly the point where he makes the 
mistake. Under the Bill, as emanating from the Select Committee, all 
the profits that the taxpayer can get or should get will go back to the 
taxpayer, but considering that the shareholders do contribute five crores 
of money, .1 do not think my Honourable friend will contest the position 
that they should also get a reasonable dividend on their investment, and 
if he contests that point, he would not, I am sure,, be an applicant for a 
share, nor would he be a shareholder in any company. 

Now, coming just to a few of the amendments. The first one is that 
the shares are to be of a Bs. 100 denomination and the object of that, 
as everybody knows, is that those even of very moderate means can 
subscribe to the Beserve Bank. This is one of the fundamental changes 
made in the Bill and I trust that those who advocate the principle that 
the largest number in this country should be interested in this Bank will 
now be satisfied. It also gives a larger number of people in this country, 
I will not say millions, I will not say hundreds of thousands, as there 
are not In this country hundreds of thousands capable of subscribingr 
a real interest in this naiSonal institution. 
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Then, another big change made by the Select Committee was that 
anybody subscribing Es. 500 should get a vote. The original 

1 T.M. prescribed “Es. 1,000“. While I am on this point, I 

would like to say just a few words in answer to my friend. Mr. Nebgy. 
Those shareholders who subscribe Es. 600 to the Bank will each get a 
vote and their greatest privilege wiU be to elect eight Directors; and, as 
I visualize the future, these elections will be something similar to the 
elections for the Legislative Council of a Provincial Government. (An 
Honourable Member: “Five years afterwards*'.) I am coming to that 
point. Their greatest privilege will be to elect eight Directors, not more, 
and the way they will exercise their power and influence over the Bank 
will be through Directors who will be completely responsible for the work- 
ing of the Bank. It is not the Governor who is responsible: he is only 
one Director. It is all the Directors who are completely responsible not 
only to the shareholders but to the country for the successful working of 
the Bank. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: If it is a Shareholders* Bank, where does the country 
come in at all? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Because if the country is interested in this insti- 
tution, they will look to the Directors for the successful management of this 
Bank. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiii Ghaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): What measures can 
they take? 

Sir Gowas|i Jehan^r: If my Honourable friend will be a little patient, 
he will understand. If my PTonourable friend will look at clause 7 of the 
Bill, he will see that the Directors are entrusted with the complete 
management of the Bank; and if the Directors, you will admit, are- 
responsible for the management of the Bank, then the sharc^holders who 
elect those Directors have the greatest influence over them at every elec- 
tion. Unlike my friend, Mr. Neogy, who is in constant touch with his 
constituents and whose utterances in this House arc the echoes of his 
constituency, it is possible that the Directors will not echo the feelings of 
the shareholders throughout the term of their office; but I feel confident 
that, considering the constitution of this Bank, at least at election time 
they will be held responsible for their actions and will be elected or rejected 
according to their acceptance or rejection by the shareholders. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: How many of them will attend? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend knows that all over the 
world where there are democracies, the point is raised as to what per- 
centage of the constituents go to the polls. That is a point that is brought 
up against all democratic Governments. Now, my Honourable friend can 
raise that point if he chooses, but I am not going to reply to it, because it 
is a question that the world is discussing just now; it is the fundamental 
basis of democracy, and if some people suggest that if democracy haa 
suffered, it has suffered due to the negligence of the electorate, I am not 
going to touch upon that great and important issue. But if there are to be 
proxies — and there are to be proxies — and if there are vigilant men like my 
friend, Mr. Neogy (Afr. K. C, Neogy: “Or the Currency League**), — ^yes, by 
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all means— I do visualize the time when there will be a considerable amount 
of canvassing whether in person or by proxy. (Mr. K. G, Neogy : “Not by 
bribery, I hope.") It may be by bribery, that is also democracy. Sir, 
you cannot separate the one from the other so long as human nature re- 
mains what it is. (Laughter.) I do hold that a very large proportion of 
the shareholders will be represented at the elections. 

Now, I will just come to another amendment and that is with regard 
to the question of discrimination by Dominions against Indians. There 
has been an amendment and my friend, Mr. Das, can take credit for it. 

Then, again, we* have made an amendment that a transfer of shares 
cannot be refused by the Directorate. I personally am quite prepared to 
reconsider that question from the point of view of what Mr. Neogy has 
stated, and if Mr. Neogy would delete that clause for the reasons he gave, 
I for one would be perfectly ready to give it our most serious consideration, 
and I do think Mr. Neogy has made a good point in that direction. 

TJien the most important question is the allotment of shares, and the 
way the scheme has been framed does ensure that the largest number of 
applicants will be given shares in the first instance. I venture to suggest 
to my friend, Mr. Neogy, that if he will apply his mind to the scheme, he 
cannot but come to the conclusion that natural-born Indians in a very large 
percentage can only be shareholders in the first instance. That cannot but 
be so, and it would be practically impossible, I venture to suggest, that 
Englishmen ordinarily resident in India can even get 10 or 15 per cent, of 
the shares under the scheme. Firstly, there is the Bs. 100 share. 
Secondly, the vote goes to everyone having Bs. 500 worth of shares and 
they get the first chance. The maximum number of votes for any one per- 
son is ten. You cannot get any more votes. Now, how many Englishmen 
are there ordinarily resident in India who can get these votes? Suppose 
each one of them applies for five shares — ^which is an impossibility — how 
many shares do you think will be allotted to Englishmen resident in India ? 
(Mr. K. C. Neogy : “Ask Dr. Ziauddin.") Sir, considering those figures, 
I think you cannot but come to the conclusion that the Joint Committee 
have done their very best to ensure that the greatest percentage of these 
shares cannot but be allotted to what we call natural-born Indians. 

Then, Sir, there was considerable criticism about a branch in London; 
it is provided that if the Central Board so desires, they can have their 
branch. 

Then, Sir, by a majority we decided that the Governor shall have 
banking experience. My Honourable friend opposite has written a minute 
of dissent. I stick firm to the majority decision, and my object is to give 
confidence to the Indian public that in the first instance at any rate and 
for some years to come we shall get Governors who know their job or who 
at least start with the presumption that they kiiow their job. And if a 
time comes in the future when it will be to the advantage of the Bank 
and this country that a Governor should be appointed who has not had 
five years practical experience, it will not be difficult to come to this 
Honourable House and amend the Bill. But, under the present circum- 
stances, I think the House will be well-advised, whatever the Finance 
Member may say, to see that the decision of the majority is carried into 
effect. . 

1 hen, Sir, as regards the question that at least oiie Indian should be 
appointed out of the three who are to ' be the Governor and the Deputy 
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Governors, I think here, also we have got a complete assurance from 
Government .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The assurance of the Finance Member has not the 
force of law and his successors are not bound to follow. Have we not 
received assurances on many occasions on the floor of the House which have 
never been carried out ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: My Honourable friend is accusing Government 
unnecessarily. My Honourable 'friend, Dr. Ziauddin — I do not tbink the 
Finance Member heard what he said — ^has said just now that the assurance 
that we have obtained from the Finance Member that one out of the three 
Governor and Deputy Governors will be an Indian in the first instance 
should not be relied upon. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I ask rny Honourable friend to use his persuasive 
influence with the Finance Member' to see that all the Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries in his own Department are not Britishers, to be left as a 
legacy for the future Minister ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Since my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, has put in my mouth words which I did not say, I think I had 
better make my position clear. . What I said was that the assurances 
given on the floor of the House have got no force. Many a time we have 
been assured, for example, about the representation of Muhammadans, but 
we find that in practice they are not carried out. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am quite positive that my 
Honourable friend cannot quote a single instance where a catagoric assur- 
ance has been given in the terms that T gave it and it has not been honoured 
by Government. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I can give the instances in his own Department. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I regret that these communal issues are raised 
on the floor of the House at every possible moment. One cannot open one's 
lips in this House without getting a retort on the comihunal issue and I 
deprecate it. T have nothing to do with Muhammadans or Hindus or 
Parsis and J do hope that my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, will keep 
communal issues out of this Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. I never raised a 
communal issue throughout this discussion and I challenge my Honourable 
friend to show me a single word that I used about communal matters. 
What I said was that the assurances given by the Government are not 
always carried out .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock, 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, when we adjourned for Lunch, I 
was on the point, a very important point, the assurance given by Govern- 
ment that out of the three principal executive officers of the Bank, one at 
least shall be an Indian, and I consider this a distinct gain and one of 
those points that go far to meet public criticism and I would point out to 
my Muslim friends, specially to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that when w^e have 
succeeded in getting this assurance, in that wide phrase “ Indian " the 
Muhammadans play a very important and a responsible part and that when 
we have got this concession, this concession includes Muhammadans and 
none will be better pleased than many of as to see not only a Muhammad- 
an Deputy Governor, but also a Muhammadan Governor in the future. 
It is a concession gained by all Indians and not merely by Parsis or by 
Christians or by Hindus, .... 

An Honourable Member: Or by Madrasis. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Yes, I shall be only too pleased to see an able 
Madrasi jig Mic Governor of the Bank in the future. 


The next point is that wc have got an assurance that 75 per cent, of the 
Directorate will bo Indians, an assurance from Government wdiioh I 
consider also a great concession that we have been able to obtain. It is 
not an unequivocal assurance but for myself .1 am confidenb that in the 
first Directorate, which is to be nominated by Government, we shall find 
75 per cent. Indians. There is a ccrt^iin amount of feeling in this House 
which was expressed in the Committee that these assuranccis should 
really iind Statutory provision, and that in other Acts in other parts of the 
world such Statutory j)ro visions are to be found. I am perfectly aware 
of that fact and my only answer, as my Honourable friend, l^lr. Ihmga 
Iyer, put it so well this morning, is that we have got to take what we 
can get immediately and hope to get more later on, and I would also 
appeal to my Honourable friends here that Englishmen who live in this 
country for 30 years of their lives some times do become Indians and we 
are looking forward to the time when with the new reforms, their 
mentality will be Indian in the future. You must remember that the 
nicntality of jjcople is very often the result of a Government and when 
the Government becomes Indian, the mentality of Englishmen in India 
must also change with it. I can only say as a proof of the principle I 
■enunciate that the mentality of Englishmen has already changed. If you 
can throw your minds back to 15 years ago and try to visualise what 
Englishmen were 15. or 20 years ago and what they are today, I think 
every honest Indian will have to admit that there hag been a considerable 
change. 


Jftdhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
iiiiral) . Betw^een 1930 and 1933 .there has been considerable change. 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: That change has been due to the change in the 
menta ity of Government just as much as to anything else and when the 
mentality of Government changes more and more, every dav the mentality 
of Englishmen in India is bound to change with them. I am ’looking forward 
to the day when in this House and outside, nobody will ask for or think 
It necessary to demand a special provision to exclude Englishmen brdinarilv 
resident in India. Sir, I can understand the strong feeling today, all I 
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42 an state is that the Select Committee, and I do not include myseli among 
the lot, but I do include my Honourable friends, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
Mr. Mitra and others, have done the very best they could and the result 
they have achieved is one worthy of acceptance by this House. Tl.e next 
striking change made is that we have raised the gold reserve from 86 
crores to 40 crores and I am not going into details, but I think Honourable 
Members who understand this question will appreciate the change. It 
might be that from the discussions here we are led to infer that the 
Select Committee was a very unhappy family. As a matter of fact, I 
think I will be corroborated by every member of the Select (Committee 
when 1 say that this Joint Select Committee was a very happy family 
trying to obtain the best it could in the interests of the country and that 
every one of us, including the European members who voterl for the 
discriminatory amendment, did their best to see that the Elll as far as 
possible did meet public criticism. I would not be doing my duty, Mr. 
President, if I do not specially mention the Chairman, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, whose patience and whose desire to hear every point 
of view and whose anxiety to meet every point of view was acknowledged 
by every member of the Select Committee (Hear, hear), 
and I desire to record in this House these sentiments of the 
Select Committee to which they gave expression at the end of their deli- 
berations. If anybody has a complaint against the Honourable the 
Finance Member, it is myself, because, if any amendment was categorically 
refuged by the Finance Member, it was the amendment moved by myself, 
but every other amendment moved by every other member of the Select 
Committee received his most careful consideration and he went ns far as 
he possibly was allowed to go (Hear, hear) to meet the wishes of the Joint 
Select Committee and that, T believe, is a statement that will be corro- 
borated by every member of the Joint Committee. 

I am coming to the most important part and I trust you will excuse 
me, T shall take as short a time as possible, I am coming to the most 
important part of the discussion that has taken place up to now. It was 
started by my Honourable friend, the Kaja Bahadur, and to day taken 
up by Mr. Neogy, — the political aspect. Now, the political aspect of the 
case cannot be forgotten by this side of the House. We cannot over- 
look it although there is no clause in this Bill which we can pick out on 
which we can criticise the political issue. The story of the necessity of 
the previous sanction of the Viceroy to an amendment of this Bill when 
it becomes an Act is a short and bitter one. It started in England with 
the first Bound Table Conference and continued through the three Bound 
Table Conferences and was finally concluded in the Joint Select Committee. 
In the very first year, this question was raised as to whether the previous 
sanction of the Viceroy would be required for the amendment of this 
Bill when it becomes an Act and specially of the two most important 
clauses, 40 and 41. In the second year, we were definitely told that the 
previous sanction of the Viceroy would be required. In the third year, 
that was confirmed and, to cut a long story' short, 1 may state that most 
of the Indian members of the Bound Table Conference protested as strongly 
as they possibly could against this previous sanction of the Viceroy to 
the. amendment of this Act. Our protest was not merely verbal, it was 
put in writing; and anybody Avho desires to probe into this question will 
find it in the reports of the* Conferences. We were told that it was 
impossible, that the Secretary of State must maintain his position and 
iihat the previous sanction of the Viceroy must necessarily be a part of 
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the Constitution. Jiut I should like to phu'fi i)efor(- this lJoasf\ vei^. 
shortly lui other aspect f)f the case. Firstly, it . is no use breaking our 
heads aj^ainst a stone wall and, secondly, let ,us exaniiiie very ijhortty 
what arf^the conseCiuences of this provision. Everything will depend upon 
the future Finance Mon:her who will be an fiulian and if you get it 
Finance Aleuiber worth his salt, a man who is going to stand by his 
country, whose whole-hearted efforts will be only in the interests of this 
country. J have not tlu' sliglitest hesitation in saying that E am not 
afraid of this previous sanction of the (Jovornor (ieiieral or the. Viceroy. 
For th(» very first time the (xovernor (leneral attempts to refuse his sanc- 
tion to a Bill, if the Finance Member k worth his salt he will make that 
.Viceroy think twice before ho refuses his sanction. TEe has simply to 
hand in his resignation with that of his \Einistry, provided he has got a 
good case, and I venture to suggest that in the near future no Viceroy 
will dare to defy a Ministry wdio desire to amend an Act. .No Viceroy 
will dare to defy a Alinistry if the Ministry is strong enough to stand up 
and tell the Viceroy what they think of him. If my Honourable friends 
say that having such a Ministry is problematical, iriy ‘uiswer is that I 
regret their doubts.. If they are doubtful about getting such a Ministry 
jind such a ,\fiiuster, 1 would suggest to tlnun not to ask for. these reforiris 
and not to ask for .^ivaraj at all; lei ns g(^ ])a( k to the old days and. hand 
over all powers to-the o])posite. Benches. Jlut il niy Honourable friends 
are as optimistic as I am that we shall find the nam who will stand ,up 
against foolish. and obstinate Viceroys, then T maintain that wc have little 
to fear from this previous sanction of the rroveriu)r (Eenoral, however illo- 
gical it may bo, liowover wrong it may be, to ]>ut it into the Constitution. 
Thert'fore, ' Sir. the point is that the ratio being included in this Bill, 
it cannot be amended without the previous sanction of the Governor 
General... I admit that: that is the ])osition. Et is iio use cdosing onr 
eyes to it, and,, further, it is, no use closing our eves to the fact that in 
tile future the “Governor General at his discretion’* means the Secretary 
of . Stfite. There is not the slightest doubt about it and it has been 
admitted in the Bound Table (^oTiferen(*e. Tt cannot help but be admitted; 
because, under modern dempcratic ideas, every man, whether lie be a 
Viceroy or even higher, has to be responsible .to a Legislature. And, 
therefore, the Viceroy, acting at his discretion, is responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State who is responsible to Parliament. And, so, wherever you 
find in an Act “the Viceroy at his discretion*’, you m.ust jrealise that it is 
the Secretary of State responsible to Parliament. That is the position. 
Now, Sir, T have said and T will repeat that T am not afraid of that 
position as long as w'e shall have ^Ministers worthy of their salt. A tussle 
is hound to take place and the tussle can only take place if the interests 
of England and India conflict.. and the Viceroy is ordered from England 
to take u]) such an attitude. T do not believe that an Englishman coming 
out to this country as Viceroy will deliberately act against the interests 
of India, hut I have rny apprehensions that he may lie ordered to do so 
from England. T have my apprehensions and those apprel tensions to dav 
are stronger than they were a year ago, because I find in England respon- 
sible men,— they may be tr. dav in opposition oi’ they may belong to the 
Govorninent party, -expressing opinions which have astounded me. The 
expression of such opinions five or ten years agp would have been undreamt 
of, egressions of opinion that India has to he kept within the Empire 
fer the interests of England and the Empire; that, if anything happened 
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to India, the trade of England^ would suffer a considerate bss, and that 
these , reforms which Government now contemplate giViiig Moiiid hot be 
conceded, because there is a risk of India acting iii her own intorestB 
Sn& much thofe so with Englishmen in India standing up more strongly 
&d[ forcibly for Iiidia*s interests. These politicians want to 
Honourable Members opposite more irresponsible than they are already 
{An Honourable Member: ** Question'*), they w6nt hiy honourable friends 
opposite simply to carry out orders issued in England : that is the attitude 
delibei^ately, openly, Callously given expression to in the press and on the 
platform ; and my honourable friends opposite will revise that when we 
hodr speeches and read articles in language of that character, although 
it might come merely from those not in office, we have occasion to be 
apprehensive that the great powers handed over to the Viceroy at his 
di^retion may in the future be exercised against his will under orders 
from England by a Government that might come into power whose deli- 
berate object wiU be to see that India is kept going only in the interests 
of England and not even in the interests of the Empire; and, therefore, 
we have our apprehensions and our only hope lies in the fact that we 
Will have a Ministry who will stand up to such oppression and a Legisla- 
tures which will be in a position to back up a Ministry, and only then will 
Such a Government in England realisd that it is not possible even under 
the Constitution that We are to have, to make India continually pay and 
lose and suffer in the interests of England. (Cheers.) That is the consti- 
tutional issue, and personally I have lio fears about it : I am confident that 
We shall produce the men capable of acting in* the interests of India and 
making any Government in England realise that it is impossible under 
the future Constitution to govern ludia unless they concede the legitimate 
demands of the Ministry: I have no fears of the Viceroy: I have no fears 
of my Honourable Mends, the non-official Members : I have no fears of 
English officials in India : I believe that they will grow stronger and firmer 
in the interests of India under the new Constitution : they will be allowed 
to carry out their real wishes and intentions: I know they will and I 
realise fully how handicapped they are to serve India as they would like 
to. I fully realise that there has been many an Englishman in India 
who today would have been reckoned amongst the greatest friends of 
India if he had only been allowed to do what he liked ; ,but, in the future 
Constitution, they will be allowed to dp what they like and they will find 
themselves happier and more contented men than they are at present. 

Now, as to the statement made by the Secretary of State and given 
expression to through the mouth of the Finance Member, I have no com'- 
pisAitit^ to make : we knew the position : the position is that an Adaptation 
clause will' appear in the Constitution Act which will lay down in what 
caset the Governor General in Council will mean the Governor General 
at hilf disc^tibn ah'd in What cases it will mean the Governor General acting 
With his Miifisters: all we caIn do is to- wait and see : we cannot do inore : 
we' cbilnot dictate to the House' of Commons what the Constitution: Ach 
sKS^ld be. My* Mend, Mr. Neo^, Askeff the FinAiice Member to let us 
know exactly how the land lies and what the expression Governor Gefierar 
in Council really means. I do not know- whether the Finance Member is 
in a position to answer that question;, but if^ he is, ajl I can say is that 
he has taken the place of the fiouse of Comnions 

. |(K. ](. 0* May I interrupt?. -J recognise; the uncertainties of 

the situation, but, as in rngam to j/fip ^estion of thp future refers,, .we. 
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are proceeding on jbhe assumption that we are going to get som^ advance 
at least at the Centre and that we can proceed, on the aasumptipn. that 
Government proposals will be carried into effect by the House of Commons, 
are we not entitled to know similarly as to what the British Government’s 
intentions are in regard to this Adaptation clause? 


Sir Oowasji Jeliangir: I can tell my friend, Mr. Neogy, that this 
question was raised in England and I remember very well stating, in the 
very words that Mr. Neogy placed the question before this House today, 
that we were more interested in the future than we are in the immediate 
present; and we wanted to discuss what was to be meant in the future 
by Governor General in Council and we did discuss it and you will find 
I think some paragraphs in the report dealing with that question : I may 
candidly state that there was considerable difference of opinion : in certain 
matters we admitted that the Governor General at his discretion should be 
inserted, but in other matters we were deliberately of opinion that it should 
be the Governor General acting under the advice of his Ministers. That 
difference of opinion has been given expression to in the report and that 
report is supposed to be before the Joint Select Committee in England : I 
do not know whether it is or not: and the Joint Select Committee is 
supposed to consider the question and give in this Adaptation clause their 
advice to the House of Commons. That is the position and all we can do 
is to wait and see. It w(mld be like asking the Government here to tell 
us what is to be the result of certain issues raised on the constitutional 
question : this is a constitutional question which has to be dealt with by 
the House of Commons, and I should not be a bit surprised to hear— ^ 
though I have no authority for sapng it— that the Select Committee had 
not even thought of it yet; though they will have to before they are 
finished with it 


Mr. S. 0, Mitra fChittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) : We wanted to know the views of the Government here in India. 

Sir Oowas]! Jahangir: Tou are at liberty to get any information from 
them : I am only placing the position as I understand it. 

There is just one more point to which I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of Members opposite: that is the fate of the staff of the Currency 
Office. As I understand the position it is that the work will remain 
exactly as it is today : either it will be done by Government 
or it will be done by the Beserve Bank and the staff 
need not have the slightest apprehension of their future or of 
their future prospects which will remain exactly as they are today or will 
reihain exactly as if no Beserve Bank had come into existence. If that 
is the position, I should be thankful to the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber for corroboration. 

I will now come to the most important point — am scOTy to delay the 
House — and it is the question of the ratio .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The next 
most important point, he means? He has already dealt with the most 
impoPtant pcint once. 
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Sir OowaBji Jehangir: I am sorry, Sir, this is tbe most important pciint 
and this, is a point on which I hold very strong views. I have 
given- an. amendment and; "as I said, it was the' ozily ameildhicnt 
which the Honourable ^ the Finance Member ' would not look 
at, far less consider; The Honourable the Finance Member 
twitted by Honourable friend here* for having signed the report, 
in which it is stated that the ratio of today should be inserted in the Bill 
on the day the Bill is introduced and asked him why he signed it. I am 
going to reply to that question. I will ask the Honourable the Finance 
Member to relate to this House the spirit in which we came jO that agree- 
ment and I will ask the Finance Member to act up to the spirit of the 
report which he has signed. The spirit of the report was that neither he nor 
we shall be committed, and it is impossible to commit either of us, to a 
policy that will not come into existence for one year to come. 1 will ask him 
to stick to the spirit of that report and, if he accuses us of not carrying out 
the statement we signed, I will accuse him of not carrying out the 
agreement in the spirit. It is much more important to carry out the 
agreement in spirit than merely follow the letter of the law. The 
spirit of that agreement was that nobody should be bound down 
that it was impossible to consider a position that was not to be arrived at 
until a year hence, and, I think my Honourable friend will be forced to 
admit, that there have been considerable changes in the position since the 
time we were in England. My friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, stated that the 
rupee was tottering. . We all know it is; whatever the Honourable the 
Finance Member may say, we all know that the dollar exchonge has had 
a great, effect on the world. We all know that the world is considering 
the matter, and does my friend, the Finance Member, mean to say that 
we should not consider it in India? I do not mean to say that w'o should 
consider it in this House, but we refuse to be committed now in this Bill 
to any rate of exchange, whether it be la. or la. 6d., because we feel that 
the time has come when some change will have to be made, whether the 
Secretary of State likes it or not. The position has so changed that 
perforce the Government will have to make a change, and, therefore, w^e 
are justified in demanding that the position should remain open to’ 
enable Government to take any action they desire in the interests of the 
country between now and the time this Bill comes into force. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I have said in my minute of dissent that wo have decided 
views on this question, but I do not propose to go into the merits of that* 
question, for the simple reason that if. is futile to do so. There is no 
man in this .House or in this world who is in a position to say what 
should be done a year hence, and, therefore, for me to express my 
opinion or the opinion of anybody else outside this House ns io what* 
should be done a year hence is futile. . We cannot discuss the question on 
its merits. We are not prevented by you, Sir, by law, but we are prevent- 
ed by the very circumstances in which we are placed. Therefore, I >vill 
urge this Honourable House that under no circumstances should it commit 
itself by even mentioning Is, 6d. in the Bill, whatever assurances may come 
from the other side. If this 1«. fid. means nothing, then put nothing in 
the Bill. (Hear, hear.) And above all, the more my friends opposite 
insist upon leaving la. fid. in the Bill, the more suspicious I get. The 
position is so exceptional that I cannot understand the Government 
refusing to accept my amendment. That is my position. It beats me 
; altogether, and when one does not.undersf^nd the arguments of the oppo- 
site side, one has a right to be suspicious. We are told that if we make 
any radical change and omit this la. fid. from the Bill, it will lead to 
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spBculation. Yas, suine actions of ours sotnotimas do load to spadtilation^ 
but what is loading to speculation is the depreciation in the doliar/'and 
nothing that my friend can say, or we humble persons oh this side of this 
Souse C.JU do, will atop the speculatiofi, because the world is in an 
uncertain and unsteady position, and whatever my friend may now say, 
it- is not going to lead to any further speculation than what has a Wady 
taken jdace, and the argument that our leaving out this Is. fu/. will add 
to the speculative fever is not correct. Sir, people outside this House who 
understand the question are no fools. Most of us may not understand 
the question. I do not profess to do so, but I do realise that those outside 
the House know the position as well as any Honourable Member on the 
opposite side and are in a position to study today's figures and draw 
inferences just as any Member on the opposite side. Therefore, Sir, to 
tell us that any change in the Act today, to the extent I have suggested in 
my minute of dissent and in the amendment I have given, will d6 any 
harm either to India or to the Government is a position 1 am unable to 
understand, and the refusal of its acceptance not only makes me but the 
whole of India much more suspicious than ever before. This question is 
not going to be dropped in India, whatever we may do, and I venture to 
suggest that if we had a different constitution to the one we have got 
today, and if any member of Government tried to justify the position, he 
would not remain in office for tw^o'days not only in India, but t venture 
to suggest that thiiti w'ould be the position in any part of the w.orld. In 
every part of the worlA today commercial and industrial classes are agitated, 
and they are bringing pressure upon their Governments to act in the best 
interests of their country, and I have no reason to believe that our 
Government will not act in the best interests of this country; but situated 
as we are, with the Constitution that we have got, our apprehensions are 
justified, and I would beg of the Finance Member not to increase those 
apprehensions or our suspicions of the future Constitution. Seyeral friends 
of mine have told me, men who are loyal to the British and the British 
Empire, pien who have grown grey in the service of Government, haye 
told me that this insistence of Government to stick to the fid, is 
sufficient to push them into the opposite camp. Do Government realise 
the effect this is having on many loyal men in this country? I do not 
think for one minute that Government really realise the position, and if 
they do not, I Would beg of them, each one of them individually, to make, 
inquiries arid wire the results of such inquiries to the Secretary of State, 
for, Sir, I firmly believe that Government's insistence and the Secretary 
of State’s answers in the Hoiiso of Commons are doing greater damage 
to the future Constitution and its prospects than anything else. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. President. I have had toy say, and 
although we are not going to discuss the question of the ratio on its 
merits in this House .... 

An Honourable Hemb^r: Why? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: . . . , . because it is futile, — I trust that the 
View he.icl all over the opuntry and to which we have given expression here- 
today will be considered by Government and that it will be regarded as a 
Ood-send/in these critical times, and that they wUl take full advantage 
of thb ei^ression , opipion. all over the, ooun^ to ixp|nress upon those 
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in power, that much greater* issues are ftiiVblWA lEhau We interests bf tho 
^gpcultural classes, T-that there are much greater issues r involved, namely^ 
th© loyalty and the support _pf thpuwnds of loyal Indians who have been 
l^al for generationa to the British Government. (App)ause.) 

: ‘-''I 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Das, for making a candid confession that he was really mis- 
taken on the last occasion when the Beserve Bank Bill came before this 
House in 1928. I am very glad that he realises the loss which India has 
suffered through his wrong vote and through the misapprehension under 
which he voted at that time. {An Honourable Member: ‘‘The only 
votel " ) The only vote was somebody else *8. Who that somebody else 
is, the whole House knows. No need to say that he was the. man who 
came up at the last minute to give his vote. If we realise that by a 
mistake we are liable to suffer a tremendous loss, wo should be careful 
to see that we do not repeat the same mistal^o which may bring the same 
kind of loss in the future, so that we may not have to repent after five 
years. Owing to the result of the voting last time, the Bill was with- 
drawn and the Gkivemment did not make any motion. I warn my 
friends against taking any precipitate action so that the Government of 
India, not of their own choice, but by pressure from, somewhere else, 
may not be forced to act in the same manner on this occasion also. (An 
Honourable Member: **No fear from this Assembly.'*) Certainly, but 
there may be pressure from somewhere else on the Government which 
may precipitate the same kind of action. We must carefully balance 
what is good, whether we are going to get something in return. Senti- 
ment is all right, but by merely acting on sentiment we should not shut 
our eyes to hard and real facts. We must be practical men. We must 
see where is India's greater gain. India's greater gain must be our first 
object. We cannot lose the greater part, simply because we want to 
achieve a small thing. There is an Indian proverb **A8hurjian looten 
koelon pur Mohur** which means, “You may distribute sovereigns, but 
you are very careful about spending your charcoal “. You must not look 
to the charcoal; you must look to the sovereign. Honourable Members 
will be well advised to see that they do not run the risk of losing their 
sovereign simply to save some charcoal. 


Sir, this question has been agitating the country a great deal. I am 
liot going to impute any motives to anybody. I think it is the sincere 
wish of everybody to see that the Bill, as finally passed, is for the good 
of the country as a whole. There is a difference of opinion. Some people 
think honestly that d State Bank would hh mtare useful than a Share- 
hdlders' Bank, and vice vena, I am not going to impute any motives 
to people who hold different views from me. My Honourable frieqd, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahihad, mtly go to the extreme and ‘say anything about the 
Members who do not share his views. He may say that they have got 
their conscience in Whitehall, or that they are making a present in the 
hope of gCttihjsf something, ttat may be his point o^ view, but it is not 
mine. If his taste allows it, let him indulge in it, but I hot go if 
that extent. But I would like to remind Hohoi^^able Members that 
people are liable to change their honest opintbh it they are put in a 
certain Committee. Members inay have certaip grievances agaipst 
certain* people, Who may. have hot ch^eh to put thern on this yoint Com- 
ihitiee; otherwise they may Have chosein to change their opihioh. I am 
not going to dwell on the point how people changed their strong opinions 
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on the Ottawa Billj' I am hot going to impute ahy motives to thehi that 
they did so for the sake of being put oh certain Committees. But' I Wotild • 
say that they had greater opportuhitres* to go into the matter more 
thoroughly, and not Ipecause they had been put in there as a bribery: 

As regards ai Shareholders’ Bank, I ask, if. the House have got uo. 
confidence in the present Government, how will they have, any confid- 
ence in the reactionary body which is going to take the place of this 
House in the future, which will be composed of 40 per cent, of Indian 
States’ representatives. We may accuse the present ofl&cial block for 
voting always with the Government, but I may say that there are many 
there who, if given a free hand, would vote with this side of the House.. 
But that is the result of the party system. If the leaders of parties take 
a particular decision, the rank and file have to follow them. In the same 
way, Government back benchers have to follow the dictates of the 
Government whether they agree or not. I can say this, that the influ- 
ence of a liberal minded Englishman is far healthier than that of the 
reactionaries who will come from the Indian States. 

Baja Baliadur O. Krishnamachariar: I object to that statement. 
My Honourable friend has absolutely no business to make an imputation 
like that. Let him wait until the representatives from the States come, 
and he will find that they are far more advanced than most of the gentle- 
men here. 

Mr. Muhaiminad Yamln E3ian: I shall be very glad if my Honourable 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, finds a place and comes up as a representa- 
tive of a certain State. (An Honourable Member: “He will.”) I shall 
then think that the States are really advanced and that they will be a 
groat asset to India. But; in the present state of affairs, while the repre- 
sentatives from British India come by election, there is no electoal 
system in the Indian States and there is no Constitution. Unless a 
Constitution is granted to each and every State, 1 cannot hope for any- 
thing better. There may be an electoral system in some of the States, 
but what is that system? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not tliink that that is relevant to the issue before the House. The 
Chair allowed the Honourable Member to make a passing reference, but 
he is now dilating upon it. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: I stand corrected. I did not want to 
dilate on this matter except for the interruption which I had from this side. 

Baja Bahadur O. Kridinamachariar: It was provoked by you. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I cannot see how my friends can place 
more confidence in the future.- Now, Sir, the interests of India, I think, 
can be well served and safeguarded by the people who will sit in the 
Reserve Bank as Directors,, on the votes of people who will have some 
kind pf interest in giving their vote. Everyman who invests his money 
Will think twice to see that his money is not lost. He wdll be carfiil to see 
Ihttt the m^n, in whom he is placing his cpnfidende, works in the best inter- 
'Ostk Ahd gives him a good returtt for his money and that 'his money is safe.' 
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The only point we have to see whether it is in the interpsjb of India or in the 
interest of a few shareholders. We have done our fa6s1f: ' W^lidve fought to a 
great extent the shareamnsthe of a such a small amount that it can be 
distributed widely, and all over India, so that every^dy may be . able . 
to. purchase them and they may not be concentrated . in one hand. . 
Although the London Committee had agreed to Bs. 500 share and two 
shares as the value for one vote, I can say it was only a compromise. There 
were some people who were opposed to it and my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Banisswaim' Mudaliar, will bear witness that he and 1 were the persons 
who fought for Bs. 100. If we agreed to Bs. 500, that was a mere 
matter of compromise*, not as a. mittter of agreeing to any principle. I 
am glad that the Joint Committee of the two Houses has redressed that 
grievance and oorrectea that mistake. Now. the distribution will be very 
wide and people in India will have a great voice in the Shareholders' Bank. 
In this connection my only grievance was when I heard some people 
saying that 25 per cent, shares must be held by Englishmen and 76 per 
cent., by Indians. I was grieved to see that the people who were advo* 
oaling tins clause anomalous. Their actions were not correct. Now, 

I can prove it in this way. India is divided into different circles. 
There is the Northern Circle which comprises United Provinces, Delhi, • 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Kashmir States, Punjab 
States, Bajputana States and the Qwalior State. This Delhi circle has got a 
population which comes to 30*4 per cent, and they have been allotted 
only 80 lakhs out of five crores of rupees, while the Western Area, of 
which the Bombay Presidency is the main part, comprises an area of 
19*5 per cent, only and this area had been given one crore and 65 lakhs, 
that is more than double. Madras has also its grievance. The Madras 
area, which has 16*5 per cent., and whose due share is 82 lakhs, has been 
given only 60 lakhs. Now, Sir, our share of the Delhi area, according to the 
population basis, is one crore and 52 lakhs, while v;e have been allotted 
only 80 lakhs. With great difficulty I have been able to get one crore 
15 iakhs by the Joint Select Committee. These gentlemen say that 
Indians should get all the shares and. In the same breath, they say that 
one-third of the population of the Northern Area is incapable of subscrib- 
ing to the extent which is their due. If they say this, they are only 
refuting their own arguments. Now, Sir, those gentlemen who are speak- 
ing for the Bombay and Bengal Areas do not concern themselves about 
the people living in those two Presidencies, but they are only looking to the 
big towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Against Bombay and Calcutta. I 
can put up such places as Delhi, Lahore, Peshawar, Bawalpindi. Simla. 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Ambala, Meerut, Bareilly, 
Amritsar and other big towns. There are seven cities in the U. P. which have 
got a population of more than a lakh of population. Although the people 
hi the Bombay Presidency may be under a misapprehension that they 
have got a bigger urban population, but it is only 92 lakhs, while the 
Northern Area has got an urban population of one crore and 33 lakhs. The 
(Jalcutta Area has got only .48 lakhs of population. This means that it 
is nearly half of the Bombay urban area. If there is any justi- 
fication to give the Calcutta Area something which they deserve on 
account of the population basis, if we take away Calcutta from the Bengal 
Area, then I wmt.to know what is left of the Bengal urban population. 
Are those people , besides the Calcutta people, better off than the northern 
people in their monetary and financial condition? Could they subscribe 
more than the people living in the Punjab and the United Provinces' and 
in. the Indian States oap subsoribe? I doubt it very much; they cannot^ 
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And this injustice has been done by the. Honorable Mejoabca^g .by, pyiV- 
sight, I do not say deliberately, but some people in thfeilr *eeJ =were .of 
the opinion that the people in urban areea wois^ld,; in the^main> ^be-^le to 
subscribe and not the people who lived, in the- rural areas. I af^y. -Bir, 
that I want this Shareholders* Bank on one principle and. . I atn 
ready to support the Government only on one pririciple: I .wan* that 
the Shareholders' Bank shall be subscribed to by the people of India as 
a whole and not by the few people living in a few big towns -Only. Full 
ppportunities musf; be given to people who are living in the villages, in 
the districts and in the smaller towns and who ar^ engaged in nkiiltifarious 
professions, agricultural and everything else, to subscribe to this Bank, and 
it should not be confined to the big millowners of Bombay and Calcutta. 
If this is the underlying principle which induced me to vote for a Sbare- 
hbiders' Bank, tlieh I can never agree to the principle that one-third of 
the whole population of India cannot subscribe to orie-third of the entire 
capital of the Beserve Bank. I would request Honourable Members to 
accept tins amendment wliich I am going to hand in later on that the 
Northern Area should be given what is its legitimate due. If, of course, 
it is found that the Northern Area is incapable of subscribing to what ie 
allotted to it as its rightful share, then that may be allotted to the other 
areas and I shall have no grievance, but I am not ready to accept the 
theory that this Northern' Area cannot subscribe to the full amount which 
may be allotted to it. Sir, I was sorry and grieved that my two friends 
who came from the Punjab did not support me in this matter on the Joint 
Select CjOmipittee; ^An HonourahU Member: “Who are they?") I need 
iiot mention tlieir names. Hdhodrable Members surely know the names 
of the one or two Members trom the Punjab. One of these Honourable 
gentlemen went to the extent of saying that this Northern Area could not 
subscribe such a big amount, and, at the same time, he wlfiS the man 
who 


Biwan Bahadiqr A. BamMwami Mudalian 8ir» those are details which 
happened in the Joint Select Committee anS tiiey should not be referred 
to 6n the floor of the House. It is not prop^; I silbmit, to try to sh6w 
how the voting went in the Select Cominitt^ 

Mr* M u ham mad Yamin Khan: If my Honourable friend thought w 
proper to refer to what happened on the London Committee on which he 
eat, it does not lie in his mouth to object ..... 

Mr. preridtnt (The Honourable Sir Shamnukh^m Chetty) : It is not 
proper tq rtiehtipi^ qn the floOr of' the House how pari^icular Members vdl^ 
in the Select Committee. 


r ^ «?.• ““f. “'T .Oted. 

- “ contra^ ot mim was not tuppoAed by oettain Mambarti 

and there wae no votl^ question. There'- waW ih faot no ♦Otinb, I ea^ 
,^ure. you. The only ^int -wae that 1. raised thist^olnt, and I did not 
find! any support Iherii. I only said that oho HoBourhblo • Membdr 

8«b»crihd to this aihoufat*'. Tot I foUttfl 
tom he wjs ,the- loiidest oKampion of having, this 76 per eent. for th« 
. tndira^^ J^w. how can;you give thht to the ladiahs -when' you do not 
«ya.«»eBj '^e opportnaity to piirchasfe the dharee? So it trad a\i lihso^ 
Ji^Iy ^apomaloua position taken pp by the members.of thi»t Committoq. 
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Oaptain Sher Muhammad jPian Gakiiar (li^jmmated^ TTbii-Oifecial) : They 
'#dhC' W only for the capitali^^ 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin JQiatit They want that only the capitalists of 
Bombay and Calcutta should' subscribe to this Beseive Bank and not the 
ajjriqulturists and othet peoples of the Punjab and the ITnited Proviricea, 
Kow, Sir, I had a confession from the Honourable Member from Burm^ 
when he said that tfiey had ^bt no mbney to subscribe. Now. the Burmese 
tirere given Rs. 30 lakhs to subscribe, while their share on the population 
basis comes tb only Rk 21 lakhs. If they are incapable of subscribing 
tb whai) is even their own share, then 1 do not see why any share should 
be taken away from the United Provinces and the Punjab and allotted 
tb Burma, because no other area is suffering except the United Pro- 
vinces. 



7 Ba Maung (Burma: Non-European): Burma is ready to give it 
back to you. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamfn lOian: T shall be very glad if my Honourable 
friend will support me when that amendment of mine comes up. On this 
point I am convinced that the shareholders will exercise their influence a 
great deal on the management of the Bank — and the shareholders are 
the only possible constituency which can look to the interests of the 
Rese^e Bank from the Indian point of view. I believe that these people, 
who are living in all the villages and are spread over all parts of the country 
will exercise their influence in the direction of running this Bank on 
the most business-like lines, because that is precisely the constituency 
which is to be expected to look at the problems with" the greatest care, 
because they are directly affected, and not the constituencies from which 
some Honourable Members of this House come to sit on and adorn these 
Benches. Sir, I do not think that in future the State Bank can be 
anything better than a game of party politics; and, therefore, T want to 
save it from the party politics of the future parties, and I think that 
the monies of the people of India should not be entrusted to people ^ho 
will have rio other motive than to favour their own parties or not to f^vonjr 
their opponents, and, in this view, I am convinced that the Shareholders' 

Bank is the only Bank which ought to be set up. In this matter I was 

supported not onlv by the Members present here who were on that 
Comipittee, but I found that a gentleman like Sir Purushotamdas Thakur- 
das, who w?^ R opponent pf the Sb.are;holders’ Bank some years ago* 
algo convinced and he said nothing in favour of a State Bank** He 
did not oppose the Shareholders* Bank, Sir. if I might relate one fact, 
T found hiui to he in favour of thp Shareholders' Bank, not only = in 

London, but from the day that wp together left Bombay on tho 

8.8;. V'D^jputana", be. was in favour., of. the Shareholders' Bank. {An 

Member: ^‘Does he hold that opinion now?**) He may or 

play not. but as long ps we ware there and as long as the deliberations 

went on, we wanted him to throw whfltpy®^ light he could and he was 

quite fi^eeable to have the Shareholders' Bank; and his view? ronstitufed 
A' grbat ddal of giMinae for us, becail^' wheil #0 saw; that a^^feat previous 
opponent of the Shareholders* Bank was convinced in favour of a Share- 
holders’ Bank, we tlroueht there was nothing left in the contention for 
Hra^fiW a State Bank at that time. Therefore, we' foudd thht all sentiible 
people wero convinced at the time that a Staite Bank was hot a feasible 
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Bank! I may evan relate, for tfee mformatiorf'o^ this'Kpnoura^^^ 

— i am afraid, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahinad, is not present now, as^ > 
oi^arwise I ; woulu have . reminded him 6f Jtr^that thera sat -^wth'^thd^*- 
Committee on this Bill the members of 'tfia other Committee as welt and' 
attended the meetings and listened to the deliberations of this Committed; 1 
They were not allowed to speak or to vote, but they were allowed to sit 
there. Dr. Ziauddin used to sit next to me and he .used to point out 
to me many matters which were either good or bad. His views were 
always communicated to me and he never, even for a moment, told me 
that the State Bank was a feasible Bank and, therefore, I should vote 
for it and not for the Shareholders* Bank. In fact he was also of the 
same view, but I do not know under whose influence he has now become of 
the opinion that a Shareholders* and not a State Bank is in the interests 
of this country. It can be said that the Members who are sitting on Gov- 
ernment Benches might have been influenced by Whitehall, but I .do not 
know wherefrom the inspiration has come to those people, who had no 
judgment of their own at that time, and now they are simply following 
the judgment of other people. {A Voice: “It is due to Delhi atmos- 
phere.**) If it is thought that whatever opinion they were holding in 
London, it was due to the cold climate of that place, then I must say 
that they are mistaken because the temperature of London was on occa- 
sions 95 degrees. It was a very healthy climate and not a cold one. 
If the climate had anything to do with the change in their outlook, it 
must be the depression and heat which they felt after their return from 
Simla. These people have changed their views, because they read the 
literature of some irresponsible people and do not wish to use their brains. 
They want to live on agitation only. I do not blame these Honourable 
Members. 1 think Ihcv are perfectly iustified in advocating the case of the 
State Bank, because there will he elections in the near future and they 
have the apprehension that the life of this Assembly will ^ be over after 
the Simla Session. Th^y want, therefore, to* enlist the’ sympathy of a 
certain section of the press which will extol them to be the real champions 
of India. If thev want the agitation to be carried on for this purpose, then 
I can understand their position and am prepared to give them some lati- 
tude, because thev have not eot a perfect hold on their constituencies. 
But let me tell these Honourable Members that I am not at all affected 
by the tc*mporavy agitation. As long as I am here to represent my consti- 
tuency, I must act in their best interest, whether they like it or not. 

Dr. Ziauddin iUimad: I rise, Sir, to make a personal explanation. I 
regret that T had gone out, and could not follow the distinguished speaker. 

I would like to point out that, at the very outset, when this Bill came 
before us at Simla, I delivered the same kind of speech that 1 have deli- 
vered here today. The Select Committee .did not give any argument to 
change my opinion, In fact, elected Members of this Houseware against it. 
As regards London, my Honourable friend. .Mr. Yamin Ehan. knows that 
I was not a member of the Committee i I was only a visitor. Lala Bam 
Saran Das e3q)res8ed . his opinion in favour of a State Bank. I induced 
him to put his opinion in the Report.. , , 

Vi- President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Why did not 
the Honpurable Member induce Mr Yamin Khan? 

• > ^2lr. Sianddin Ahmad: He changes bis opinion like Sir Sohdster? 
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Mr, 0. 8. Banga l^n (Bohilkund and 
xnad^^ jRu^al) : As. a redaranpe has beein made to a J^emfoi’ot '^e' Council 
oLSta^ -wliio is not ' presei^t, in Jma House, and i» f with ■ 

'^ftafm.rSaran 'Pto in i^e sama ^ba^, T am in a position to’ 

did not dawn on Ijim beq^pse of the jh^piranotf o£|1ih<6 Hono^^^ 
geutleman.to my right., --.f’V.i: ‘ ‘ ‘ V," 

Hr. Muhammad Tam^ Khan: It may be so! My friend has said thafX 
would change, like the flower that changes its face with the sun oy I 
would Ohange my views simply because Sir George Schuster tjiinks that 
way. I would do nothing of the kind. I have criticised the giving of' 
these 80 lakhs, and the members of the Joint Select Committee know 
it very well. Sir, let me tell the House that where I feel strongly nothing 
pan induce me to change my views, whether it be Sir George Schuster 
or the Viceroy. Once 1 am convinced of a thing, I will stick to it to the 
last. No temptation or fear can make me change my view. Neither the 
jeers or the taunts of my friends on this side of. the Blouse, nor the 
admiration of my friends on the other side can have any efiect on me. 1 
respect my own convictions and that is the reason why I feel that a 
Shareholders’ Bank is in the interests of the country and, therefore, it 
must be supported. Dr. Ziauddin knows it very well that I was the only 
man who stood up in the other Committee and tried to combine the 
Hindus and the Muslims to put up a fight. I can assure him that no 
temptation can induce me to give up my position when I feel strongly. 
It is not my character. It may be the character of those people who 
are always on the look-out to become members of some Committee. 
People have changed their views on the Ottawa Bill simply because it 
helped them to find their place on some other Committee. But he is 
wrong when he says that I am of that calibre. I must defend myself 
and I am sorry that .1 have generated some heat, but if I had not taken 
up the challenge, it might have been thought that I accepted his state- 
ment. But I am 1 eady to fight this thing out before people who ere in the 
know, and they will bear nie out that T am right and that he is wrong. On, 
many occasions it has happened to me in my profession as a Barrister 
that my clients wanted to put certain questions, but as I thought that they 
were not in their interests I did not do so. I simply refused to put those 
questions. I had to look to their interests. I was appearing to safeguard 
their interests and not to put questions which they wanted me to put. 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Chair 
thinks the Honourable Member .ha« sufiSciently vindicated himself and he 
can now proceed with his speech. 

Hr. Muhammad Yamln Khan: I am convinced. Sir, that the Share- 
holders’ Bank will be in the interests of India on many grounds and I 
would like to warn my friends that they must be guided by the balance 
and see what is good and what is not. Whether they accept one thing 
or the other, they should not precipitate something which they may’ have 
to repent later on. One point I would refer to in the speech of Sic 
Gowasji Jehangur, and I support him in this respect. He, says, that it 
will be^ impossible for the Governor General to refine a united. dqxnipd of 
the Ministry for an amendment of the Bill later on. If the Ministers 
fare convinced a. certain change is- qGisential in tho: inteff€«t. (pf< Jndia 
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if they feci that the Beserve Bank is not functioning in the 
of India and if they feel that an amendment is necessary, the Governor 
General will have to give sanction and he cannot refuse it. I have eW 
asserted this point on many occasions. Even if it is said “Governor 
General in his discretion** and even if he receives inspiration from the 
Secretary of State, he may not act according to that inspiraticsi. The 
Governor General is not bound to consult the Secretary of State, ^e is 
the man on the spot and there may be many matters on which he is nob 
bound to consult the Secretary of State. Even if the Secretary of State 
asks the Governor General not to give sanction for ihc introduction of 
amendments in the Act. the Governor General might tell him that the 
whole Ministry, backed by the liegislature. unitedly want certain amend- 
ments and. therefore, he has to give sanction. Tf the Governor General 
does not give sanction for the amendments, then the Legislature might 
throw off the Budget, and it will make the position of the administration 
very hot. If the Ministers put up a united front, supported by the Legis- 
lature, for the introduction of certain amendments in the interest of India, 
the (iovernor General cannot refuse to give sanction. It may be a totally 
different thing if the Ministry does not represent the views of the majority. 
If the Ministry wants to bring in an amendment just to favour its own 
Party, there will be the other Party in opposition who may not want the 
measure. In that case, the Governor General will be justly right in 
refusing to give sanction, because it would not be the view of the majority 
of the Legislature to have amendments. It may be that the minority 
temporarily in power may want the amendment. In all Constitutions a 
safeguard is given to the head of the administration to judge whether a 
particular view represents those of the majoritv in the country or not. 
The Governor General, as an impartial man. will judge properly between 
the opposing views. It may be right to say that the Governor General 
may be inspired from Whitehall, but eventually he will have to abide 
by the united demand of the Ministry. The Government have .already 
had sufficient experience of non-co-operation by the people and if the 
Governor General finds that his own Ministers, with a united voice, become 
non-co-operators inside the Cabinet holding the position they do, it will be 
impossible for the Governor General to fight them unless he introducea 
martial law. The Constitution will not then function. So this is not a 
point on which we should lay much stress. We must content ourselves 
with being conscious of our own strength and not our weakness or the 
strength of other people. I say, we will be sufficiently strong to fight 
against the Governor General. It is right that the power of moving 
amendments should not be given to private Members. If such power is 
given to private Members, then, after two or three years, a private 
Member may bring forward an amendment to the effect that the Bank may 
be considered to be a State Bank. In such a case, »s it not necessary 
that proper safeguards should he made for the shareholders and that they 
should not be left .to the whims of the .people wlw may be adorning these 
Benches after thre6 or. tour years ? The power id bring amendmenfe^ shomq 
be vested in the hands of a man who really understands the position ana 
who is able to safeguard the interests of the people concerned and. wlio 
will receive representations from the people ooncerhed whether a 
is desirable or not. Therefore, it is desirable thjit. the ^Governor Gener^^ 
should have this power, but there is a fear that this Gbvembr General may 
not exercise jit in the interest of India. I have already shown that that 
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fear has no legs to stand upon. Ther^f J f.BPP9^ Sir 

Cowasji Jehan^ on this point, but I' do not agree wit|i fiim, in toto as 
YO|;a^ds the rano question. * 

1 must say frianUdy tji^t my Honoural^e frjuend^ Sir Cowasji Jahangir, 
bjoen consisteui throughout m his^aUitude on. this ratio! questjpn. The 
position he has taken now is the same as he took in . the London Com- 
np^ttee. He was of opinion that the prevailing ratio at the time of the 
passing of the • Act should be fixed upon. My Honourable friend would 
remember that, at^ t^Ie timo when this Committee was going pn, there 
was riie Worid Economic Conference and we were not sure what' would 
happen. Everybody was of opinion that the Government might be able 
to change the ratio within this time. So this point was decided, because 
nobody was certain what will be the ratio between the time when the 
Ix)ndon Committee* was sitting and the time when the Bill would be 
introduced. Therefore, it was argued that it must her the ratio at the time 
when the Bill. was introduced. The attitude of my Honourable friend lias 
been consistent. Is my Honourable friend prepared to say today that the 
ratio should not be Is. 6d., but that it should be Is. 4d.? If he is not pre- 
pared to say Is. 4d., then he ought to say Is. 6d. Ilis position does not 
change. He knows that Government cannot continue to have Is. IVZ. tor all 
time. They have to alter it. If we change the Is^ Mi ratio, what will be 
the effect on the market? If, later on, when Sir Cowasji Jehangir brings 
forward a proposition to alter the ratio, I shall certainly support him if I 
were convinced of the step he would take, otherwise I would; oppose; him. 
Because my fear is that peopJe, who are carrying on trade at this time 
4 pm England and other countries and have placed, their orders 

on the basis of a ratio of Is. 6d. and the goods hate not been 
supplied yet, will suffer. Take Delhi^ for instance, which is a big market 
and places a lot of indents with the firms in England. 

Shr Oownsji Jehangii^: Does my Honourable friend realise that %vhatever 
you may do in this Bill is not going to bate any effect at all? Mv Honour- 
able friend is only beating about the bush. 

Mr. Muhammad Yaxnlh Khan: I am coming to that point. 1 was 
saying that the people have placed their orders on the basis of a ratio 
of Is. 6d., but if. once the slightest indication is given by Government that 
they are agreeable to a change even in this Bill, it will create a bad 
effect on the market. People will cancel their orders, and prices will 
come down or go up in certain respects. Many people will be ruined and 
there will be many who will make lots of money. There may be people 
who have got big capital invested in foreign banks and they will get 18 
annas for every rupee overnight. They will become rich arid all these 
poor people who have placed orders w5l be ruined, because for every 16 
annas .they will have to pay 18 annas and the lose of two annas on a 
rppee '^ill ruin many fizms. So any indication of the kind from Govern- 
ment will disturb the equilibrium and create false hopes and false fears. 
I 'feow that an indication in this Bill will not be final, but still many 
pwple will profit.. Per instance, I will sell my lands arid send the money 
to England at 1^. 6d. and then get it back at la# 4d. S6 this udll benefit 
many people at. the expense of others who will riot be so alert. I dp 
not, therefore# think that it is advisable for Government to give any sort 
of indication , in this Bilk They may do anything, brit they must stop 
spedulation. Even, if they have to change the ratio tomorrow! they must 
say today that th^ are not going to change it;, and ik should be changed 
Ority overnight. Because it is o^y the speculators who will gain and the 
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poor people v,\\\ suffer unneceisBarily ^ and be rtiined. Therefore, 'I*' jim 
■ sorry to say that unless I am convinced by further argument^ later oh, 
I shall have to vote against the ameuadmeht with regard to this "point. 
During the Delhi sesrion of 1927 I was; not a Member Of this House, 
but at that time I was of the opinion that a ratio of Is. Qd. was betie* 
ficial to India, but I may say that at present I am convinced that Is. 4rf. 
is and ought to be the real and proper ratio. But it would be impracti- 
cable to express any opinion on it at this stage. It will have no effect 
even if you put it in this Bill tmless you alter the other Bill which was 
passed in 1927. It has been explained by the Finance Member and it 
has boon explained by the Committee also that they accept the Is. 6d. ratio 
in the Bill on the full understanding that they are not going to confirm 
the action of Government in having brought that Bill or in any way to 
support the Bill of 1927. It is a clear understanding and we are not 
fiound by the ratio in this Bill to support that Act, but in this Bill we 
cannot change that ratio as long as it stands and as long as it is the 
de jure ratio of the time. 

One Honourable gentleman has stood up for the stockholders* scheme, 
and I see that that amendment will be coming up. I do not think ii 
requires any great comments at this time and I think that scheme will 
not find any support from any quarter of this House. A stockholder may 
be a shareholder, but he will not have any vote and any voice in the 
management of the Bank, and still his capital and money will be invested 
there. So we cannot support the idea that his capital will be invested 
there and he will still liave no vote. Therefore, it cannot find support 
anywhere. I am glad that Bhai^Parma Hand came out to support the 
Shareholders’ Bank and I congraWlate him on the fact that, in spite of 
all the agitation he was giving expression to, what he was convinced of is 
right, without being led or coerced by anybody. 

Sir, I have to say one word more and that is about the point that people 
who buy one share of Rs. .100 should not have. a vote, but people who 
take five shares will get that vote. On that point I would have greatly 
liked that the poor people, for whom I have stood up from the very 
l)iginning and who will buy one share of Rs. 100, should be allowed one 
vote. As a matter of fact, I was of this opinion in the beginning and 
in Tjondon, but after great deliberation and after counting up the probable 
figures of voters, I found that the election would become a farce and, 
as Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad has said, the people will not exercise their vote 
as the small shareholder will not take interest or the trouble to attend 
meetings. ^ He will not travel from place to place and spend money, 
but will simply send his proxy. We should see that there is real and 
effective voting. A man, who has a 100 rupee share in the Delhi Area- 
and resides in Allahabad, cannot afford to come to Delhi and so he will 
simply send in his proxy; and I say that we must reduce this proxj’ system 
to a minimum and this can only be done if we give voting power to the 
man who holds a larger interest. So I think a mah^ who holds Rs. 600. 
worth shares, will have^ greater interest rather than the man who holds a 
Also, if you give the. vote to smaller shareholders, the 
electorate becomes very vast and it will be next to impossible to have a 
proper election, and people will come in simplv through agitation and pro- 
not real businessmen whom we want. Therefore, T think 
the 100 rupees scheme is not really in the interests of the country and will 
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not attract Diredriorsi We want only the they" will 

come m only' through larger eharehd^ 

; As re^rds Rs. 20,000 liihit, I was of that opinion and I am still of 
^ t^at opinion and, if that amendment comes in, I will certainly support 
it; but thy condition is that I must find response in other matters: they 
cannot curtail anybody’s rights,' and if they are ready' to curtail the rights 
of the Northern Area, I will conclude that they are not sincere. If they 
are ready to support me, I am ready to support them; but I will first of 
all see whether they act and vote in the larger interests of the people as 
a whole. 

As regards this 75 per cent, for Indians and 25 per cent, for Europeans, 
T am not ready to accept that the number of Indians should be only 75 
and not 76 (An Honourable Member: “Minimum of 15,**): in practice, 
it is impracticable; supposing shares Nos. 1 to 75 are given to Indians 
and Nos. 76 to 100 are given to Europeans and they are told they can 
transfer only as between themselves, Indians to Indians and Europeans to 
Europeans, it may happen that an Englishman may wish to sell to an 
Indian and an Indian to an Englishman: Supposing today's closing shows 
that shares Nos. 76 and 77 have been sold by Europeans to Indians and 
25 Indians are ready to sell their shares: what will happen? There will 
be a clamour as to who has the first right to sell his shares and in every 
way this will lead to all sorts of troubles and practical difficulties. I 
cannot, therefore, agree to this on account of its impossibility in working 
and I am glad that my friend, Mr. Mitra, also supports this view and that he 
will not support this kind of amendment. Besides, this is not the time 
when we should make any community unnecessarily hostile to us. The 
Constitution for India is now in' the melting pot and we want the besj 
of relations between Indians and Englishmen: but by this we will be 
exciting the British nation without rhyme or reason and with no benefit 
to us at all. It would merely make them hostile: the whole future depends 
at present on the goodwill of the people who are going to make the Consti- 
tution for us: we must try to get the goodwill of those people aUd not 
make them hostile to us. It is impolitic to do so and make them 
unnecessarily hostile to us. We must show that we are ready to co-operate 
with them and we will not treat them badly when we have the power. 
We say, the London City wants this, Whitehall wants this: but how will 
you treat the English who are living in India when you have the power 5^ 
Do you want to show that you are prejudiced against them from the 
beginning? If you do so, how can you expect them to transfer their 
rights to you? That is the real problem in India: if we are not to make 
them hostile to us, we must show that we will safeguard their interests 
as jealously as we wish them to safeguard our interests. We must do 
to them as we wish them to do to us. So I support the consideration of 
this Bill and I hope tha-t the Bill, as it has emerged from the Select 
Committee, with a little amendment, as I have indicated, will be passed. 

Some Honourable Xembere: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
' is that the question be now. put. . 

The motion was adopted. * . 
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The Honourable Sir Oegise Sch^tar: Sir, I tliiufe. afte^; speeches 
thst we have listened 'today, 1 may assume ^H^e’.^iis^ 
proceed further with this measure and that the actual ftioiion ^hich is tiow 
before it will be generally accepted. Therefoyef# no speeojb.ia .required 
from me at this stage, even if ^here were tini® uyeitahle k) li I 

have, I think, been in a somewhat unusual . po;9itioEt course of this 

discussion, for the House has been in a fraide in wnjlpb it) h^s npt 

been contended that all who sit on that , side ^he Hpu^e are an, gels with 

shining wings and all who sit on this side aire devils' with an evil., purpose. 
In fact, I have had the unusual pleasure of listening to a number of 
speeches made by Honourable Members ih all quarters of the Hpuse, 
including those opposite to me, in which the points that I myself have had 
down to make have been made much more effectively thaii( I myself could 
ever have done. In fact. Sir, in other words^—ihe words of my , Honourable 
and extremely learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, — I have come to the 
conclusion that in relation to this debate^ I am nothing ipore than a 
nimhoo-nichoT. (Laughter.) I hope that 1 have used thle right word. 
All I have done is in my opening address to squeeze a feyr drops, I hope not 
too acid, into the general soup, and in return 1. have had a most magnificent 
meal lasting for four days. But even so, .there are a j(ew thii^gs that I 
must say» and I supposed that even a ninth oo-mch(pr, when He takes leave 
of his host, does say a few words before he poefcets his lemon and goes off 
to squeeze it into somebody else's soup. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to follow the methods of the various Members 
who have spoken, — Some have been grave, some very gay, soipo' extremely 
eloquent. My friend, Mt. B. Das, complained that he missed the twinkle 
in my eye when he was speaking, but I assure him that it was there when- 
ever he said anything worthy to evoke a twinkle. My friend also complained, 
on the first day, that there was a lack of fire in this debate, but I think 
that even he must have been satisfied today^ and for my part I do not 
think that this is an oceasion to weary the House with any long oratorical 
performance. Nor do I claim what my friend seemed to think that I might 
claim to earn a lasting name for my connection with this measure. Sir^ 
this is a business proposition, and we have got to consider it in a business- 
like way. I think that it has been considered in an extremely businesslike 
way, and I should like to pay a tribute to the House, a tribute that I have 
already paid to the Committee, for the manner in which they have dealt 
with this measure. It has been customary on the lines of w:hat my friend, 
Mr. B. Das, said, and on the lines of ceitain articles in thp press, to Compaq 
this occasion with the last occasion cui which a Beserve Baqk was diseusseq, 
very much to the detriment of the present occasion. 1 venture to tak^> 
an entirely different view. I think that on this occasion we have approached 
the matter in a businesslike v/ay. We ha »re attempted on aH tides of the 
House to get the best measure that is postible, anjl I hope that we are 
going to differ from the last occasion in th^ most important , way of all 
nkmely, by producing a practical and con^tructjvB result, t yenture to 
think. Sir, that the country will be grateful to this Legislature for its work 
in this matter. 

Now, Sir, there are perhaps four main points on which I ought to say 
something, and I wish touch upon them in no sort of controversial spirit, 
for I have^ never looked upon this measure as a matter of rCpntroversyV and- 
I would like Honourable Members to believe that, so far as I have had 
anything to do with it, and so far as I ri^all be handling it in the future. 
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1 have really only two things in view, hrst of all to do .what l'cu"to h^: 
iBiprodueing a Bank which will work well in the future, and secondly to 
co-operate with this AssembiLy in gaining a good name for itself by its 
statesmanlike treatment of the present problem. 

Now« Sir, the hrst main issue that has been raised has been what I 
inignt describe as dihiculties arising out of the constitutional position. Those 
have been so ably dealt with already today, particularly by my friend, Sir 
t/owasji Jehangir, and re-inf orced just now by Mr. li^amin J^an, that 1 
really need say very little about them. I had thought myself at the 
beginning that a good deal would be said on this matter, and 1 can quite 
understand that Honourable Members sitting in this House and thinking 
of the future might say to themselves, '*Here we are passing a measure 
which is going to be built in as an essential part of the framework of the 
new Constitution. Until we see that new Constitution, and until we see how 
the Constitution Act itself will pick up certain features of that measure and 
make them features in an Act of Parliament which we cannot ourselves 
alter, until we see all that, we ought not to be asked to proceed with this. 
measure./’ . That, bir, 1 think is a perfectly logical attitude. It is an atti- 
tude which, if 1 were an Indian, 1 should have very seriously considered. 
But is it a practical attitude? Is it really going to achieve any good; if 
you wait, what are you going to achieve, if you wait what are you going to 
lose ? I think you will twhieve nothing and you will lose a very great deal. We 
want to get on with settmg up this Bank as early as possible. We cannot 
say exactly when that will be, but at any rate, this measure must be passed 
iirst. We want as early as possible to get this Bank into being, so that it 
may be well established and functioning successfully before the new Consti- 
tution comes. Therefore, I would reply to Honourable Members who feel 
these doubts, '‘by waiting you will lose the chance of all that, and, as 1 
have said, I cannot see that you will gain anything, for I am* one of those 
who entirely share the view expressed by my friend the leader of the 
Independent Party that, in the' future all those safeguards that you fear 
will be of very little effect, unless perhaps occasions arise, when you your- 
selves may be glad of them, to save the country from really unwise action 
by a Government that may be holding power temporarily. I believe that 
you will get all* the power that you need, all the power that you can wanti 
and in those circumstances, it seems to me that the only statesmanlike 
way is t6 proceed with this Bill and do all you can to make it a good 
measure **, 

. Then, Sir, there is the next big issue, the issue of the State versus a 
Shareholders’ Bank. That has been very fully discussed, and 1 hope that by . 
now a very vast majority of this House is convinced on that matter. It 
seems to me that a good deal of play, misleading play, has been made 
oyer the expression 'freedom from political induence'. Honourable ' 
Members have said they appreciate that principle but that the principle 
itself will be violated if the Governor General is there to exercise poUtical 
influence from another country. But that, to my mind, entirely misses 
the essential point. What we have always meant in our own minds when 
we ha;ve talked about freedom from political influence is that the Bank 
B^uld be set up as an authority which can stand up and take an indepen- 
dent line vis-a-via , the Government of the day. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Nepgy, quoted from what I myself said at Simla on this matter, 
w);ie];e I pointed out in tiie simplest possible terms that we want to create , 
a posilaon whei^e the Government aS the chief user of money in tiie oount^ 
should not itself be ^e authority which has the control of the creation ' 

Vi 
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of money. When it wants to get money it ought to have to go to an 
independent authority and make out its case just as any private individual 
has to do. It ought to maintain a sound position and not be able to 
reinforce its position by turning on the printing press in case of need. 
That, Sir, put very simply is the essence of the position, and what we have 
felt is that unless you set up a bank on a shareholder basis you cannot 
be assured of creating and maintaining that position. 1 think that very 
simple issue is the one on which this part of the Bill ought to be tested. 
It IS no answer to that to say that political influence will come in via 
the influence of the Governor General. It is quite true that Honourable 
Members may regard the Governor General of the future as a political 
individual inasmuch as he will have to listen to what the Secretai^ of 
State says to him. But that is an entirely diflerent kind of political 
influence from that which it is the essential purpose of this measure to 
guard against. 1 think, moreover, that it is proper to regard fehe Govemor 
General as a head of the Government and as fulflUing the role which in 
many otlier bank statutes the head of the Government has to fill. Anyhow, 
the essential purpose, whatever the objections may be to the positiem 
of the Governor General — the essential purpose cannot be achieved unless 
we set up a really independent authority. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, hit, 1 think, exactly on the head the nail of the difficulty in 
the other case when he pointed out that the essential difficulty as regards 
a State Bank was how the Board of Directors was to be elected. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, in answer to him said that he had proved 
too much, and then I think he promptly fell into the same error himself 
because he quoted from a book which advocated not merely that the 
Central Bank in a country should be a State Bank but that the whole of 
the banking organisation of the country should be socialised. 1 do not 
think that there are many Members in this House who wish to go as far 
as tliat. 

Then, Sir, the third main issue is this question of the ratio which many 
Honourable Members have touched upon in their speeches. I do not 
intend now in the short time at my disposal to deal fully with that issue. 
If Honourable Members insist on discussing it, I shall have to say some- 
thing because there is a great deal to be said on our side and I cannot 
allow the sort of statements that have been made to remain unanswered. 
But for the moment I only want to say very little. I want to address 
my remarks, in the first place, particularly to my Honourable friend, 
Dr. ^it^qd,din Ahmad, because he put a special challenge tb me. And 
there is another reason why I dp so. My Honourable friend— I hope he 
will excuse me for being personal in this motter-^ri^y Honourable friend 
has on many occasions shown us in this House that he is one of those who 
approaches probJ,^s >vith a completely independent mind. If he is con- 
vinced, he does not mind getjOing up and saying that he has been in the, 
wrong. He thinks out these problems for hiniseif and I want to ask him 
to turn back to this problem and think it out again for himself. In the 
first place, I would ask him, and I would ask the whole House to realise, 
as I am sure that in their minds they reafly do, that we on this side in 
maintaining a particular policy are neither crass fools nor wicked knaves. 

I think they should do us the credit fw assuming that in taking the line 
that wp have done we have been kifiuenced by serious eonsideration^ and 
^ 4.eed to be said on the other side if we • 

lihp in spite of a good deal of criticism. 
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The next point I want to put to my Honourable friend ae a sefehtist, 
that he will appreciate, is that you cannot make something out of nothing 
and that if by changing the value of your unit of currency you are going 
to bene6t a certain class you must simultaneously do something to pre- 
judice another class. I would like to ask him to consider this whole 
problem on that basis considering where the benefit would come and where 
the corresponding loss would occur. There are no magical remedies 
possible in this world. You cannot make something out of 
nothing. You cannot increase the country’s wealth by merely changing 
the value of the unit of its currency; all you can do is possibly to alter 
the distribution of that wealth in the country. 

The third point that I would put to my Honourable friend is to sit 
himself down and consider the case of typical cultivators. I presume that 
he has the case of the cultivators chiefly in his mind. Let him go into 
their position and consider exactly how they woiild be affected if he 
were to change the value of the unit of currency. T should be very pleased 
to set him a little examination paper on that subject and give him ques- 
tions to which he is expected to supply himself with an answer, and I 
venture to think that he will corno out from answering that examination 
paper in a very different frame of mind to that in which he spoke the other 
day. 

The last point that I would put to him is the effect of any change of 
this kind on the country's balance of trade, or on the country's balance of 
payments, for that is the point on which he specially challenged me. My 
Honourable friend stated it as axiomatic that as soon as the gold 
exports from this country dried up we should be left in a position in which 
we should have no favourable balance of payments suflficient to meet our 
external obligations; and he advocated a change because he thought that 
was the only way out of that particular difficulty. It is, of course, a fairly 
well known experience that when any sudden drop in the value of a coun- 
try’s unit of currency is made it tends to stimulate exports from that 
country and to diminish imports. But that is a very temporary effect; 
it offers, it can offer no permanent solution. But as to the need of even 
a temporary measure of this kind to save India from disaster, I would ask 
my Honourable friend to examine the actual facts of the position,' and I 
think he will find that he has taken much too pessimistic a view. It is 
quite true that last year when we had a very large volume of exports of 
gold to swell the favourable balance of payments of the country the actual 
favourable balance of trade in merchandise was not more than Hs. 3* crores; 
but that is largely because the country having foreign balances available 
from the sale of gold was able to bring in imports in larger proportion to 
its exports of merchandise than would otherwise have been the case. If 
my Honourable friend will examine the figures for this year he will find 
that in the first seven months to the end of October this year the favourable 
balance of trade in merchandise has been about Bs 20 crores, so that even 
though the country still has a very large favourable balance of payments on 
account- of- gold and therefore might be expected to be importing merchan- 
dise out of proportion to the exports of its merchan- 
dise, in spite of that fact the normal state of affairs seems to be re-asserting 
itself and -it looks as if we shall end up the year with a favourable balance 
of trade in merchandise of Es. 35 to 40 crores. That being so, the 
desperate position to which my Honourable friend referred certainly looks 
like being by natural meane« I would aak my IJanouraible feiend 
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to consider these points and I would ask every other Member of this 
House to consider them. As I have already said, I do not wish now to 
enter into full argument on the issues. I only wish Honourable Members, 
if they wish to argue the case in future* to do so in a fair spirit and to 
recognise that there is a great deal to bo said on both sides. Then, Sir, 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent Party, raised the 
same issue in a different way. Ho is more concerned with what ought to 
be the legislative provisions in this measure. Now, as to that, I think 
I made my position and the Government's position perfectly clear. I am 
not quite sure that I followed what my Honourable friend had in mind when 
he said that we ought to preserve the spirit of the agreement reached in 
London. My Honourable friend went on to say that it was well under- 
stood in London that no one on either side was to be finally committed 
in any way by this Bill. That, Sir, is exactly the position which I 
attempted to explain the other day. The Bill picks up the provisions of 
the existing law. It has to do that. Whatever we do, we must make it clear 
that the provisions of the existing law are going to continue arid, if we 
were to adopt anv other course, we should be grossly deceiving the public, 
because at present we have not the slightest intention of altering the 
provisions of the existing law. If we seek to disguise our intention by 
turning those clauses into blank cheques to he given to the executive 
Government, then T maintain that we should be deceiving this House 
and we should be deceiving the public and we should be opening the way to 
all those dangers which my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, so 
clearly pointed out. We ask nothing from this House in the way of 
further confirmation of the present position. We carry the responsibility 
and we cannot shirk that responsibility. As this matter has to come up 
and as it must be incorporated in this Bill, we have taken the only honest 
and straierhtforward course and made it quite clear that, so far as we 
can see, there is to be no chansre in the present position. That, Sir, is all 
that I need say on that matter, but, before T leaye it and turn to the 
next point, I would like to mention somethintr which connects what I 
have iust said with what T am going to sav. We feel that we are taking 
the right course. But, T wish no one to STippose that we do not fully 
recognise the gravity of the present position. We recognise that steps 
mav have to he taken to deal with many diffieiilt prohlems and the most 
important and the moat difficult problem of all is the increased burden of 
the money debts which lies upon the agricnltural classes of this coimtry 
owing to the fall in the prices of their produce. That, Sir, is a moat 
urgent problem. In a sense, it is not. so we feel, an immediately and 
extremely pressing problem, because, in fact, the position at present is 
that the full burden is not actually being felt by the agricultural classes 
for tbe simple reason that they .are not meeting the interest Pcayments 
due from them. That means that there is a certain elasticity in the 
present system which has to some extent relieved the agricultural classes 
from the worst of the troubles caused bv the present fall in prices. But 
that does not mean that the problem is not there and that it is not a 
problem that requires most urgent consideration and mav require drastic 
treatment bv the various Goveniment authorities in the country. We 
believe that the best course will be to deal with that problem directly and 
not indirect! V on the sort of lines those who advocate changes in cur- 
rency have in mind ; and that brings me to the last point with which T 
wish to deal, namely, the line of argument used by my HonourahTe friend. 
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Mr. Sitaramaraju, in advocating that* this Bank should at once and 
from the outset contain a rural credit department. With the arguments 
on which he supported his proposal, we must all of us sympathise; but, 
Sir, we must be practical, and I venture to think that those who imagine 
that by creatii^ a rural credit department in the Eeserve Bank they would 
make any serious contribution to solving the problem of rural indebted- 
ness and rural credit are seriously deceiving themselves. The problem is 
much larger than that. The rural indebtedness of this country must be 
something like 9^ crores. The capital that could be put at the disposal 
of the rural credit department of the Central Bank could hardly bo more 
than three to five crores. With that amount of capital, you cannot pos- 
sibly tackle that particular problem, nor will it be possible for a Central 
Bank, put this proposal alone, even to get into touch with the problem, 
because, after all, that problem lies in the field of the masses of small 
money lenders throughout the country who at present could not possibly 
be linked up with the Eeserve Bank. We feel that the problem must bo 
approached from two sides; that action must be taken tunnelling from 
both sides with the hope that the two sides of timnellers will meet. But 
it must first be taken up from the provincial side and some sort of organisa 
tion must be created before it will be possible for a Central Bank to get 
into any direct contact with the problem- We are most anxious that that 
problem should be studied and we believe that through the machinery of 
this Eeserve Bank you will have an organisation which can study that 
problem from the top and hold out a hope to those who are working from 
below, that there is some ehance that if they work up they will find some- 
thing to meet them at the top. But wc do not believe that by taking 
hasty action now you vnll do any particular good. My Honourable friend 
quoted the experience of Australia, but he was only able to give us the 
provisions of the Australian Art. He was not able to give us any account 
of how those provisions had worked in practice, and T would ask him to 
remember that conditions in Australia are so entirely different to conditions 
in India that, even if he had been able to quote Australian experience, it 
would hardly have afforded a valuable parallel. In Australia, you are 
dealing with a comparntivelv small population of highly educated and 
comparatively wealthy people. Targe formers who understand dealing 
with banks and who can keep accounts, and so on. But even so I am 
told by Sir Osborne Smith who has a very wide experience of Australia 
that attempts to form rural credit institutions have been on the whole 
faced with terrible difficulties and on the whole singularly un- 
successful. It IS an extremely diffienlt problem and the problem 
in India is quite different to that in any other country. 

Now, Sir, that is all I think that I need say at the present moment. 
Wo must look forward to further careful consideration of this measure 
as we proceed with the later stages of the debate, and I can assure rny 
Honourable friends opposite that wo shall deal with any suggestions that 
they have to make with the greatest possible sympathy, actuated by only 
one desire, and that is to produce the best possible measure; and if, out of 
this measure, we can start anything which is going to help to solve, what 
I have already said I regard ns the greatest problem in India today, the 
problem of improving the financial position of the agricultural classes, 
M’e shall most certainly welcome the opportunity. (Loud and prolonged 
Applause.) 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraiu (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Kuril]'; : Sir, 1 do not wish to press my amendment to the vote in accord- 
aneo with the wishes of iriy Honourable friends on this side who have 
been pleased to give me support throughout their speeches for the point 
of view 1 have taken. Whatever remarks are called for with regard to 
file remarks which have now been made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, I shall put forward at the subsequent stages when the oppor- 
tunity comes. With these few words. Sir, I do not press my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 

question is : 

"That the Rill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, ak reported by the Joint 
Committee, be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
1st December, 1938. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY^ 

Friday, Ist December, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Necessity fob a Trade Marks Legislation in India. 

1223. *Mr. S. 0 , Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
(irawn to a leading article which appeared in The Forward, a newspaper 
of Calcutta, in its issue dated Sunday, the 8th October, 1933, pleading 
for a Trade Marks Act in India? 

(h) Is it a fact that, as alleged by the paper in question, India is the 
only country in the civilised world which has no trade marks law of its 
own ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: {a) Yes. 

{h) There is no law specifically providing for the registration of traalr: 
marks in this country, Government arc not aware whether or not any 
other country is in the same 2)osition. 

Necessity fob a Trade Marks Legislation in India. 

1221. *Mr, S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
wliethcr their attention has been drawn to the statement made on the 
floor of the House of Commons by the Secretary of State for India during 
the last winter session that the question of introducing the necessary 
legislation on the subject of trade marks in India was engaging the atten- 
tion of Government? 

(b) Has Government’s attention been drawn to the statement made 
by the Secretary of State in reply to a supplementary question in the 
House of Commons at the same meeting, in which the Secretary of State 
agreed that the absence of such legislation in India affected adversely 
British trade marks in this country? 

(c) Do Government propose to take any action thereon? If so, what 
and when? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The Honourable Member is |.*r<> 
sumably referring to the reply given by the Secretary of State for 
India to Mr. Hannon’s question in the House of Commons on the Ist 
May, 1933. The Secretary of State merely staled that he Juid no doubt 
that the Government of India would give due weight to the resolution of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce recommending introduction of legisla- 
tion for the registration of trade marks in India. 

( ^23 ) 
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(b) No such statement appeal's tc have been made by the Secretary 
of State for India. . , , .... 

(c*) Tlie question of undertaking legislation for the registration of trade 
marks is engaging the attention of the Government of India. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I know for what length of time this law is being 
contemplated, and is it likely that Government will be able to take action 
in this matter in near future? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 am afraid 1 cannot give my 
Honourable friend any precise information on that point, but I can assure 
Jiim that 1 personally recognise the importance of this matter. 

Infringement op Lancashire Trade Marks in India. 

1225. •Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been drawn to a cable sent by Beuter from 
London on October 27, 1932, on the subject of infringement of Lancashire 
trade marks in India and published in the Statesman of that date? 

{})) Will Government be pleased to state whether the allegations made 
by the Chairman of the India Committee of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce that although common law gave protection to trade marks, in 
India such legal process was always uncertain, difficult and costly and 
that the Japanese know and took advantage of them, have received the 
Government’s consideration? If so, what action do they propose to take? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(h) l^he statement referred to related mainly to cases of infringement 
of trade marks and designs on piccogoods imported from the United 
Kingdom. The existing law provides a simple remedy for such infringe- 
menls in so far as they fall within the mischief of clause (d) or clause (e) 
of section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878. In the course of tlieir 
I'.xamination of the question of enacting an Indian Trade Alarks Act, 
Government will no doubt have occasion to consider whether further pro- 
vision on the point is required. 

Mr. J. Bamsay Scott: Will ('xovernment consider the Japanese law on 
this question which reads as follows: 


“Tile importa.tion of the articles mentioned lielow is prohibited : *{ 4 ) Articles 
which infringe rights in paUmts, utility models, designs and trade-marks and copy 
rights’.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Government will consider all rele- 
vant matters in this connection. 

Disputes arising in respect op Trade Marks in India. 

1220. *Mr. S, 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that disputes arising in respect of trade marks in India 
have been on the increase during recent years? 

(b) How many disputes arose in each Province before the War? 
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(c) Ho^ many disputes arose after the War? 

(d) Are Government aware of conflicting decisions by High Courts in 
trade marks disputes? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a list of cases 
filed in District and other Courts and also those in High Courts? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have no inforrna- 
tion. 

(6) to (c). The information is not readily available and the Govern- 
ment of India do not consider that the expenditure of time and labour in- 
volved in collecting it will be commensurate with the value of the 
results that are likely to be obtained. 

Introduction of a Bill for the Protection of Trade Marks in 

India. 

1227. *Mr. S. 0. Mitral Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Indian commercial community has been asking for 

the introduction of a Bill for the protection of Indian trade 
marks in India; 

(b) whether the Indian Commercial and Industrial Congress, now 

known as the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, actually passed a resolution at one of its 
sessions demanding such legislation; 

(c) whether the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and 

Ceylon have been making or have made a similar demand; 

(d) whether any representation bearing on the subject has been 

received from British manufacturers in England; 

(c) whether the Sheffield Company submitted a memorandum on 
the subject pleading for effective legislation on the subject in 
India ; 

(/) whether all the other important commercial bodies of Great 
Britain also supported that demand; 

(g) whether any commercial body in Great Britain was opposed to 

such trade mark legislation in India; 

(h) if the answer to part (g) be in the affirmative, the reasons 

adduced by them; 

(i) whether it is a fact that in view of the piracy of a number of 

Lancashire trade marks by Japan during recent years, even 
those commercial bodies that were originally hostile to the 
introduction of trade marks legislation in India liave now 
revised their views on the question and would favour such 
legislation ? 

^ The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) to (c). The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(d) None in recent years. 

(e) Yes, in 1902. 

(/) Some of them did so. 

A 2 
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(f/) and (h). Yes, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
reasons for their opposition were explained in a communication addressed 
by them to the Association of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kinf?doin, dated Uk; 12th May, 1903, of which a copy is placed on the 
table. 

(/) Oovornment are aware that commercial opinion on this subject lias 
underf^oue a change, but they are unable to say whether the change is 
due to the alleged piracy of Lancashire trade marks by Japan. 


From Ei^uah Heum Ksq., S£rKEiA?tY. Cuambeu of Commerce, Manchestfji, to' 
Kdwarij V^^ FiTiiiAN, Esq., No. F.-12, 451, dated the May 1903. 

The Board of Directors of this Chainher has had under consideration the question 
of Trade Marks Registration in Tndia referred to -n your Circular No. 458. 

T am directed to inform you that the Manchester Chamber has long been opposed 
to the separate registration of trade marks in India. Its opposit’on is founded partly 
upon long and abundant experience of trade marks administration with reference to 
the cotton classes (Nos. 23, 24 and 25). When the Brit’sh Act of 1883 was under 
consideration the difficulty was foreseen of securing proper registration in these classes 
owing t.7 the enormous number of marks in use and the necessity of deterni’Jiing 
beforehand which marks were <*ommoii property and which were justly capable of 
appropriation. A Commitlee of tbi.^; (^h.aniber was therefore constituted at the request 
of the (Government, and after many months of arduous labour a classificat’on f»n these 
lines was made. That Committee (the Trade and Merchandise Marks Committee of 
the (Ghamlicr) still retains some of its original members, and to it have been referred 
by the Registrar, ever since 1883, all doubtful applications in the cotton classes. 

The wo<rk of deciding upon such references which is constantly going on cannot be 
satisfactorily coudneted except by persons of large experience, and such it is 
’impossible to obtain in India whether from officials or non-officials. In so far as 
these clas.ses are concerned, there* fore, the establishment of a Trade Marks Registra- 
tion Office in India would inevitably lead to confusion, and would invite infringement 
and litigation. 

Moreover, T<ord TTerscheirs Clause of the Merchandise Marks Act, section 3 (2), 
has been found to be highly efficient for the protection of proprietary rights m even 
nnn-i'CLfistercd marks. There are India morehaiits in Manchester possessed of thousands 
of marks who constantly relv upon it and have in fact many hundreds of marks 
which they are able successfully to retain under that clause without registration. T 
should add that the Indian Mcrrhnndise Marks .Act contains a similar clause which 
has been found effectual for its purpose. 


Tntrobtjctton of a Bill for the Protection of Trade Marks in 

India. 

1228. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be plensed to state ; 

(a) wliether India is not, and cannot be, a member of the Inter- 
national Convention for the protection of industrial property; 

(h) whether such disability arises out of the absence of trade marks 
legislation in India; 

(c) whether Indian inventors have to file their applications for 

foreign patents (exelusive of Great Britain and her Dominions 
and Colonics) before any publication has taken place in India; 

(d) whether they are, aware that this difficulty can be obviated by- 

India joining the International Convention for the protection- 
of industrial property; 

(a) whether, with a view to removing this difficulty they propose to 
introduce a Trade Marks Bill in this House'? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). India is not a party to 
^he International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property and 
she cannot accede to the Convention until she adopts a system of statu- 
tory registration of trade marks and establishes a special Government de- 
partment for the protection of industrial property. 

(c) and (d). The answer is in the aifirmative. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer to part (c) of 
question No. 1224. 

Existing Trade Marks in India. 

1220. * Mr. S. 0. Mltra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there is any method whereby one can ascertain existing trade 
marks in India? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement on the subject? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government be 
»)lc‘?sed to state the reasons therefor? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (r). (lovernmcnt have no 
information as trade marks are not officially registered. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Difficulty experienced by Indian Merchants in selecting a New 

AND Distinctive Trade Mark fob Marketing their Products. 

1230. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention lias been drawn to the great difficulty 

experienced by Indian merchants in selecting a new and dis- 
tinctive trade mark for marketing their products in the 
absence of facilities for an examination of existing and other 
trade marks, and a central registration office; 

(b) whether there is any means by which the ownership of a current 

trade mark can be ascertained; 

(c) how the respective territorial rights can be determined in case of 

concurrent use of the same trade mark by different persons in 
different parts of this country? 

The IHonourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Government of India have 
received certain representations on the subject which are under their con- 
sideration. 

(b) and (c). In the absence of any system of official registration the 
Government of India are unaware of any method of ascertaining the rights 
in question other than recourse to the civil courts. 

Existing Trade Mark Declarations. 

1231. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aw'are that such trade mark declarations as are now made 
before the Eegistrar of Assurances and Chambers of Commerce do not 
:aftori any protection? 
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(b) Are Government aware that in pradtice the existing system has been 
found by Indian merchants to be useless, as nd search for anticipation is 
being made in these cases? 

(c) Are Government aware that the number of such declarations made 
before the Eegistrar of Assurances has increased during recent years? 

(d) Are Government aware that apart from the Kegistrars of Assurances 
and a few recognised commercial bodies, a number of unauthorised private 
bodies are taking advantage of the increasing demand for trade mark 
registration and are issuing spurious certificates of registration of trade 
marks which have been entered in registers kept with them? 

(e) Are Government aware that similar difficulties arose in other 
countries also, as for instance in China, till recent years in the absence of 
a trade marks Act? 

(/) Do Government propose to introduce legislation for rsglstration of 
trade marks in this country at an early date? 

The ’Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a), (b) and (f). 
of India have received certain representations on this 
engaging their attention. 

(c) to (c). Government have no information. 

Registration of Trade Marks in certain Foreign Countries. 

1232. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they are aware that Austria, Denmark, Germany,. 

Greece, Portugal, Italy, Russia, Spain, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland and many other countries insist on a certified 
copy of the corresponding Indian registration being filed with 
any Indian application for the registration of trade marks iu- 
those countries; 

(b) whether it is a fact that in the absence of an Indian Trade 

Mark Act Indian applicants are refused registration facili- 
ties in those countries; | 

(c) whether they are aware that the practice obtaining in many of 

these countries is that priority of registration entitles one 
to ownership of a particular trade mark even if such mark 
or marks may have been used for a considerable time in 
those countries by some Indian merchants who are denied 
facilities for registration on account of the difficulties 
mentioned in part (a) above? ; 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: With your permission. Sir, 1 will 
answer questions Nos. 1232 and 1233 together. 

With no Trade Marks Act in force in India it is impossible for Indian 
Trade Marks to enjoy Ihcj benefits which the Honourable Member has in 
mind in any country the law of which proceeds on the basis of recipro- 
city. The relevant provisions of the United Kingdom law are contained 
in section 91 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, and I am prepared 
to take it from the Honourable Member that the law in force in the 
countries mentioned in part (a) of question No. 1232 proceeds on similar 


The Government 
subject which are: 
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lines. Equally with no Trade Marks Act in force in India, there it is no 
question of foreign or United Kingdom trade marks receiving the converse 
of these benefits in India. As stated in the reply to previous questions, 
the desirability of enacting an Indian Trade Marks Act, is under consi- 
deration. In the meantime the only differential treatment accorded by 
the law of India to trade marks registered in the United Kingdom or 
protected by law in a British Possession or foreign country to which the 
provisions of section 91 of the Patents and Designs Act, 190/, are for the 
time being applicable, is that by virtue of section 478 of the Indian 
Penal Code trade marks so registered do not require to be 
trade marks for the purposes •'^f a prosecution under sections 480 to 48 d o 
the Indian Penal Code. 

Recognition in India of British Trade Marks registered in 

England. 

tl233. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that British trade marks registered in 
England get recognition ipso facto in this country; 

(h) whether they are aware that evidence of the long use of a trade 

mark by an Indian merchant in India does not necessarily 
entitle him to claim prior ownership of his trade mark in 
England, if the same trade mark had not been registered 
or used in England; 

(c) whether it is a fact that facilities given to British trade marks 

in India referred to in part (a) above are not extended to 
Indian trade marks in England; and whether foreign 
merchants in India get better protection of their trade marks 
than the Indian traders; [ 

(d) what steps Government propose to take in order to remove 

the difficulty of the Indian merchants in the matter? 

I 

Introduction of a Bill for the Protection'^of Trade Marks in 

India. 

1234. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) how many disputes arose concerning “passing-off actions in 

every Province before the War; 

(ii) how many arose after the War; 

(iii) how many of these related to questions of ownership; 

(iv) how many related to disputes regarding distinctiveness; 

(v) how many of these cases were amicably settled? 

(b) Are Government prepared to introduce a Trade Marks Bill at an 
early date to remedy such defects? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The information is not readily 
available and the Government of India do not consider that the time and 
expense involved in collecting it w’di be at all commensurate with the 
value of the results that are likely to be obtained. 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question) No. 1232. 
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(b) As stated in reply to previous questions the Government; of India 
have already under consideration the question of introducing legislation 
for the registration of trade marks in India. 

Dissatisfaction about the System of Education and Examinations. 

1235. •Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: (a) Are Government aware that there 
is a good deal of dissatisfaction in the country about the system of educa- 
tion and examinations in principle as well as in detail? Do Government 
propose to take any steps for a proper enquiry? If so, what? 

(b) Do Government propose to seek the advice of the League of Nations 
in investigating the problem of education at the expense of the League 
in the same manner as the Chinese Government did a few years ago? 

• 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Every educational system is capable of improve- 
ment and is subjected to criticism. As the Honourable Member is aware 
(jdiication is primarily a provincial concern now and the decision as to 
wliether an enquiry is necessary rests with Local Governments. 

(h) No. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I ask, Sir, whether the policy that was 
foreshadowed in the despatch of Sir Charles Wood, grandfather of Lord 
Irwin, has been strictly followed or whether there has been any change in 
the policy after the recommendations of the University Commission ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as I am aware, Sir, the basis of educational 
policy today, with such changes as the lapse of time has necessitated, is 
the same as outlined by Sir Charles Wood in his despatch. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I ask whether the Government of India as such have 
got any hold on the Provincial Governments bo far as the policy in educa- 
tion is concerned? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: None, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government satisfied that there is a very 
strong dissatisfaction among the people on this subject? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Judging from the Honourable Member’s utterances 
in the House and his writings outside, I should say that there is dis- 
satisfaction at least in one quarter. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it due to the recommendations of the Uni- 
versity Commission of which my Honourable friend was also a Member? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not aware of that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the Honourable Member not familiar with 
the speeches that are delivered in Educational Conferences, both All- 
India and Provincial? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There are so many Educational Conferences now- 
a-days that it is impossible to be familiar with all that is said in those 
Conferences. 
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Dr. Ziauddln Abmad: . There is one common factor m . all, 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I Bbpe the Local Governments will take due notice 
of that dissatisfaction. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether Government have washed 
off their hands for all responsibilities as regards educational policy in the 
provinces? 

Mr. G. S. Baipai: It is not for the Government of India to wash their 
hands of any responsibility. The position follows from the Government 
of India Act. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is not the position the same with regard to agri- 
culture? What is the justification in having a special officer for 
agriculture at the centre and not having the same there for education? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As regards that, my Honourable friend is fully 
aware that, for the purpose of co-ordination, we propose to set up a 
Central Advisory Council on Education. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: So you propose to have a similar thing for 
^education ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The intention of Government is to set up a Central 
Advisory Body in regard to education. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not advisable that there should bo an all-India 
educational policy? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is asking for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there is any revisional power 
with the Government of India to cure the defects that »ir.e pointed out in 
the working of the educational policy by Provincial Governments? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Education is entirely a transferred provincial 
subject. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Government of India 
misguided the whole public about the educational policy and now they 
are leaving the provinces in the dark and do not help them to get out 
of their difficulties? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as the Government of India are concerned, 
they have laid no blinkers on the eyes of the Local Governments or any 
particular individual. 

Nomination of Ladies to the Legislative Asseiubly. 

1236. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have any representations been 
-received from any associations or individuals, suggesting the nomination 
of ladies to the Legislative Assembly in view of c^ain measures affecting 
their interests pending in this House? 
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Tile HonOuraUe Sir Biojendrs Mlttar: No sudli representaiidns fiave 
been received in recent years. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: Were any such representations received in old days? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 1 understand there were some 
representations made some years ago, but not in recent years. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Does the Honourable Member mean to say that this 
agitation has been given up by the ladies and that they are not keen about 
membership in the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I do not suggest anything of 
that sort. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does my Honourable friend mean to say that 
ladies were more enlightened in days of old? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: At any rate it seems they were 
more enterprising. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Honourable Member consider the 
advisability of having the wives of the Members of the Assembly nominat- 
ed according to the new electoral rules? 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That .might 
interfere with the freedom of speech of certain Honourable Members. 
(Laughter.) 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In view of the fact that certain measures 
pending in the House affect the rights of women, do Government consider 
the desirability of nominating some ladies to help us in the discussion of 
these measures ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: We shall be prepared to consider 
the suggestion, but I hold out no hopes. 

Hr. S. G. Jog: Is it not a fact that certain Provincial Governments 
have nominated some ladies in the Provincial Councils? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: T think Madras has done so., 
but I have no definite information about it. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Bombay has done so. 

An Honourable Member: And also U. P. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why should the Central Government lag 
behind Provincial Governments in this niatter? 

Mr. R* S. Sahna: Because Provincial administrations are better in thie 
respect. 
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Pbosobiption of oebtain. Books by Mb.. Bash Behabi Bose, now 

DOMICILED IN JAPAN. 

1237. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli; Will Government kindly state whether 
the following books by Mr. Bash Behari Bose (79 Sanchome, Onden, 
Shibuya-Kee, Tokyo- Japan), and a new monthly pamphlet The New Aeiar 
edited by him, have been proscribed in India : 

(i) Indian Folk Tales, 

(ii) India in Bevolution (Kakeemei no Indo), 

(iii) Shikkokee no Indo (translation of India in Bondage)? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber's attention to the reply given by me on the 29th August, 1933, to his 
question No. 154. I have nothing to add to that reply. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I wanted to know whether the pamphlet 
“New Asia" has been proscribed or not, because I have received a copy 
of that pamphlet, and, if it is proscribed, I should like to make a present 
of it to the Home Member. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be glad if the Honourable 
Member would take that course, because the pamphlet has been 
proscribed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What about the other three books? I have 
not received any copies of tlie same, but I should like to know whether 
they are also proscribed? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There is a general proscription as I 
explained in August last. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What should I do with the “New Asia'' which 
has been sent to me? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber to hand it over to me. 

Allegations against the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

1238. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a number of 
Oriyas, residing in Rangoon and elsewhere, have recently submitted a repre- 
sentation fa copy of which I am forwarding to the Department concerned) 
to the authorities of the British India Steam Navigaton Company, protest- 
ing against the recent increase in fares to Coromandal ports, fixing them at 
a “uniform rate for all ports irrespective of distances and conveniences of 
embarkation and disembarkation", and also against the system of “paying 
commission to some of the hotel-keepers in 27th Street, Bangoon,'on 
account of passenger brokerage", alleging in the representation that the 
hoted -keepers “are supplying the worst food to the passengers during their 
stay in Rangoon, and charge unreasonably high rates, and that those hotel- 
keepers get the tickets from the Company, and sell them at a premium"? 
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(b) Do Government propose to enquire into the allegations, and make a 
statement on the matter, stating what action, if any, is contemplated? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have received the 
copy supplied by the Honourable Member of the representation in 
question. 

(b) Government are not directly concerned in the matter, but are 
making inquiries. 

Mr, B. Das: Ts it not causing undue hardship on the Oriya und the 
Telugu people who travel through the Coromandel coast to Bangoon that 
the B. I., in collaboration with the Scindia Company, should raise iti rates 
very high? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That. Sir, is the allegation. 

Mr. B. Das: Is not the Honourable Member satisfied with the allega- 
tion that the rates have been raised unduly during the last two months? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I take no such statements without 
verification. 

Mr. B. Das: What are the Government doing to safeguard tlie interests 
of the travelling public when the shipping interests, and particularly the 
S(»india, have combined with the B. I. to raise the rates for passengers 
and freights? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Government have no power to 
control steamship fares. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know wliether the result of the enquiry, 
which the Honourable Member has promised will be communicated to this 
House in due course and the statement laid on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall certainly do so if my 
Honourable friend wishes it. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Yes, thanks. 

11239*— 1244V* 

Bad Condition of the Road outside Turkman Gate, Delhi. 

1245 *Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the road 
outside Turkman Gate, Delhi, connected with the Circular Road, was very 
much damaged during the last unusually heavy monsoon? 

(b) Js it also a fact that the present condition of the road is absolutely 
huchcha (iiumetalled) one and it is full of dust? 

(c) Are Government aware that the above road is a very important one, 

as it connects Old Delhi with New Delhi? 


t These questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 
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(d) If the answer to parts (a) to (c) above be in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared to metal the road immediately or at least issue 
thK orders to the department concerned for watering the road till it is 
pix>perly metalled? 

Mr. a. 8. Bajpai: Sir, with your permission, 1 shall answer questions 
Nos. 1245 and 1246 together. T am awaiting certaia information from the 
Local Administration and shall lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The place is not far away from this Chamber 
and at least the answer to part (a) could have been verified by the Hon- 
ourable Member himself. 


Mr. G. S. Ba]pai<: My Honourable friend wanted to know not merely 
what the stale of the road or the dumping ground is. I am sure, he is 
already familiar with it. He wanted to know what action wo proposed 
to take and, in regard to that, T am awaiting information from the Local 
Administration. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is tlie Honourahh^ Member expected. to he 
familiar with the dumping ground? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I understand he passes ev(*rv day through that 
neighbourhood in coming to the Assembly. 

Insanitary Condition of the Area outside Turkman Cate, Delhi. 

1 1240. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government kindly 
inform this House as to how long it will take to remove the dumping Of 
nshhisli which is accumulated outside Turkman Oato? 

(h) Arc Government aware of the most insanitary condition of the area 
outside Turkman Gale, which is a nuisance both to Old and Now Delhi? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, what action do 
Government propose to take to improve the sanitation and approach road 
to Old Delhi? 

Next Elections of the Legislative Assembly. 

1247. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government kindly state 
the approximate date or time of the new elections of the Legislative 
Assembly ? 

(h) Will these elections take place under the existing constitution or 
under the new Beforms? 

(c) Will Assembly elections take place simultaneously with the Provin- 
cial Councils or before or after them? 

. (d) When will the term of this Assembly expire? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) iEo (d). In th^ absence of 
resort by BGs Excellency the Governor General to the power of extension 
conferred upon him by section 63(D) of the Government of India Act, the 
term of the existing Assembly would expire on the 14th January, lfl34. 
In the message communicated to the Assembly on the 6th March. 1933. 

tFor answer in this question, answer to qne.stion No. 1245. 
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His Excellency informed Honourable Members that he firoposed to 
exercise the power in question. 1 am not in a position to add anything 
to the contents of that message, to which the Honourable Member is 
referred. 

■ ^ 

Kunwar Hajee Isimail All Khan: What is the answer to part (c)? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter; Beyond what appeared in the 
message of His Excellency the Governor General to this House, I am not 
in a position to give any further information. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: In view of the excellent support which this House 
has been giving to the Government, are Government prepared to mahe a 
recommendation to His Excellency the Governor General that the life of 
the present Assembly should be indefinitely extended? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I dare say that that will suit 
many Honourable Members, but I do not think that we should be prepared 
to make any such recommendation to His Excellency. 


Hr: K. 0. Neogy: How ungrateful 1 

Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: The Honourable Member has not said 
a single word about part (c) of my question. 

The Honourable Sir Bio]endra Hitter: I Jiave no information. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I draw the attention of the Honourable 
Menil)or to the fact that the message of His Excellency referred to the 
life of tills Assennbly, but the question is whether the Assembly election 
and tlie election to Provincial Legislatures will take place simultaneously 
or not. That is a direct question. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I cannot answer that question 
because I do not know when the provincial elections will take place. 
Provincial elections are under the control of the Governors. As to the 
Assembly, T (am not give any more infe^nnation than wliat is contained in 
the message, of His Excellency to this House. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iy®r: Are Government aware that candidates who are 
standing for the Assembly generally work with the candidates who are 
standing lor Provincial Councils and. if an early statement is mad.e as to 
whether the Provincial and the Assembly elections will be held simul- 
taneously, it will considerably help the candidates in organising their 
election campaigns. If, on the contrary, the two elections do not take 
y)Iace simultaneously, the labour involved for the prospective Assembly 
candidates will be so great that they may have to choose their programme 
accordingly. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, I fully appreciate the sug- 
gestions Contained in this question, and I would refer Honourable Mem- 
bers to the statement which you made the other day that you had taken 
up this question with His Excellency and that an early pronouncement was 
expected. 
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Bbitish Dominions discriminating against Indians. 

1248. •Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state which are the 
British Dominions that discriminate against Indians and deny them the 
right of Dominion citizenship? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpsi: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain on the 27th 
January, 1931, to part (b) of his question No. 73. Since that reply was 
given the State franchise has been granted to Indians in Queensland. 

Discriminatory Treatment to Indians in South Africa. 

1249. *Mr. B- Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
var:')iis disqualifications that Indians suffer in the South African Dominion 
and how far this discriminatory treatment was provided in the South 
African Constitution? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to make a statement on the various 
lanti-Indian legislations since passed in the South African Legislature? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Under section 47 of the Union of South Africa 
Act only a British subject of European descent can be a member of the 
House of Assembly. For other disqualifications which Indians suffer I 
Avould invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the report of the 
Asiatic Inquiry Commission, 1920, a copy of which will be found in the 
Library of the House. 

(b) A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement showinn legidation affecting Indiana passel in the Union of South Afric% since 
the Union of South Africa Act, 1910. 


Legislation. . Effect of the Legislation. 

Union of South Africa — 

1 . The Immigrants’ Regulation Act, Immigration of any person or class of persons 

No. 22 of 1913. deemed by the Minister on economic grounds 

or on account of standard or habits of life to 
bo unsuited to the reqtiirements of the Union 
or any province thereof, prohibited. 

2. The (Union of South Africa) While safeguarding existing interests the Act 

Asiatics (Land and Trading) sought to prevent acquisition by Indians 

Amendment (Transvaal) Act, of new leases on proclaimed atoas. or of 

No. 37 of 1919. property outside locations, cither through 

nominal trustees or companies. 


.3. The Liquor Act, No. 30 of 1028 Asiatics in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 

State were prohibited from buying or 
possessing liquor and those who are debarred 
by law from biiying or possessing liquor wore 
cdso debarred from handling it and from 
working in an ostablishmont where it is be n 
handled. The interests of wine stewards and 
Indian waiters employed at the time of the 
commencement of the Ordinance were 
safeguarded by letters of exemption. 

4. The Immigration (Amendment). The abolition of the permanent right of entry 
Act, No. 16 of 1931. into and residence in the Transvaal which 

was embodied in a registration certificate 
granted to an Asiatic under the Asiatics 
]^gistration Amendment Act, No. 36 of 
1908 (Transvaal). 
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Legislation. Effect 'of the Legislation. 

Union of South if/nca—contd. 

6. The Transvaal Asiatic Land The Transvaal Precious and Base Metals Apt 
Tenure Act, No. 35 of 1932. No. 35 of 1908 (Gold Law of 1908), was 

(Law relating to occupation and amended so as to empower the Minister of the 

acquisition of land by Asiatics Interior to withdraw and land from the 

and coloured persons, and to operation of the Gold Law in so far as it 

provide for matters incidental prohibited residence upon or occupation of 

thereto). any land by coloured persons. Subject to 

this the law purports to make effective the 
restrictions intended by previous legislation 
regarding the ownership and occupation of 
landed property by Asiatics in the Transvaal . 

Natal — 

1. The Durban Boroughs Land Alie- Empowers local bodies concerned to lease or sell 

nation Ordinance, No. 14 of lands belonging to them to members of a 
1922, and the Natal Borough particular community, 
and Township Lands Ordinance, 

No. 5 of 1923. 

2. The Natal Boroughs Ordinance, While safeguarding the electoral privileges of 

No. 19 of 1924, and the Natal Indians already on the rolls, they rendered 

Township Kranchiso Ordinance, Indians ineligible for the Borough or township 

No. .3 of 1925. franchise in future. 

Transvaal — 

1. The Transvaal Licences Control Repealed the General Dealers (Control) Ord- 
Ordinanco, 1931. inance, 1926. The Ordinance does not 

define the grounds upon which the certificate 
of fitness for a license may be refused and does 
not provide for an appeal to the Supremo 
Court in cases of refusal. It is, therefore, 
susceptible of being adininistored in a spirit 
of racial bias. 

Disabilities ot Indian Residents of Victoria, Canada. 

l2o(f. *Mr, B- Das: («) Will Govenunent be pleased to state tlie 
special disabilities to which Indian residents of Victoria (Canada) are 
subject toV 

(h) WliJit st('ps have Government taken so far to get the Indian residents 
their right of Gaiiadiuii eiii/.enship? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Indians resident in British Columbia cannot 
vote h)r elections cither to the Provincial or the Federal Legislature. 

(h) Informal representations for the removal of this disability were 
made to the Prime IVIinister of Canada during his presence in London 
in connection with the Imperial Conference, 1030, and also at Ottawa 
last year. 

Mr. B. Das: What was the result? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T am afraid hitherto there has been no change in 
the position. 

Mr. B. Das: Did the delegates at Ottawa press it very seriously? 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: The delegates as delegates wero not concerned ^vith 
this question, but those of them, who informally put the matter before 
the Prime Minister, did put it very firmly, I believe. 
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Mr# B. Aze the signs hopefttl or wQl the same state of things 
continue? 

. Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: Optimism has been in existence since 1921, but 
seeing that no results have materialised so far, I am not prepared to 
qualify it one way or the other. 

Bstobt or Tnn TABinr Boabd ok tan Indian Textile Industry. 

1251. *111. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
the report of the Tariff Board, which inquired into the Indian textile 
industry, is likely to be published ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Tariff Board has recommended high protective 
duty both against Japan and Lancashire, and has opposed the principle of 
Imperial preference? 

(c) Will Government please state why the said report has not been 
published ? 

The Bonoiirable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (c). The Honourable 
Member is referred to my answer to part (a) of Mr. B. Das's starred 
question No. 1202. 

(h) The Government of India are not prepared to disclose the contents 
of the Tariff Board’s Beport before its publication. 

lb, S. C. Mitra: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been drawn 
to the fact that many people outside this House seem to be acquamted 
with the report while we are denied any knowledge of it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If it is true that people outside 
this House are acquainted with the contents of that report, it certainly 
is not due to any leakage from my office. 

Mr. IL S, Sarma: Is it a fact that a categorical summary of the con- 
clusions of the Tariff Board was published in the Financial News of London? 

Tha Ecmourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware of that, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that ultimately this House will 
be required to legislate, and H is only proper that we should be given 
copies of this report in advance of the notification to the public? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall do my best to supply copies 
of the report as far in advance of the date on which the question is faJien 
up in this House as I possibly can. 

Mr. E. 0 . Neogy: Is leakage in regard to the report of the Indian 
Tariff Board covered by the provisions of the Indian Official Secrets Act? 

The Honpurable Sir Joseph Bhore: I should think so, Sir. 

IDt. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know what is the cause of dday 
in the publication of the report? 


B 
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The Bonouxiahle Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 have explained thairfuify itf'^the 
speech which I made in Simla during the last Session. 

.. U Ba Maung: May I know if the textile industry includes silt or 
artificial silk? 

) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore i This is an inquiry into Indian 
cotton textiles, but we have received the report of the Tariff Board in 
respect of silk, and that also will be dealt with during the coming 
Session of the Assembly. 

? I 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Is it a fact that there was a representation from 
tlie Bombay Millowners’ Association to the Government of India to defer 
publication of this Tariff Board report? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not that I know of, Sir. 

Report of the Capitation Tbibttnal. 

. 1252. *Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state when 
the report of the Capitation Tribunal is going to be published? 

Mt. G. R. F. Tottenham: Arrangements are being made for the oarly 
publication of the Report as a White Paper. I cannot say what the 
exact date will be. 

Mr. 0. Neogy: Ip this White Paper going to be of the same kind 
as the other White Paper with, which we are acquainted, in point ot 
quality ? 

Mr. G, Bi. F. Tottenham: It is going to be the same colour. Sir. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do the Government of India appreciate that the 
judgment of an impartial tribunal should be known to the people of India 
so that they can make any constitutional representation that they may 
think proper to make? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir; As I say, the report is going to 
be published very shortly for that purpose. 

Dr. Zihuddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the decision will sub- 
stantially affect our ^next year’s budget, is it not fair to the Legislature 
that we should know the proposals so that we may take timely action ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Ab I say, every effort is being made to 
publish the report as soon as possible. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When was this report submitted by the Tribunal? 

Mr. G. R. F. ^ttenham: There is another question on the paper 
which I will answer very shortly which will give that information. 


Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: Was it in November, 1982? 
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Mr. O. B; F. TQttsnhaiii: No, Sir; the actual date was 17th January, 
1983 * 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Even after that, several months have elapsed, and 
do Government not think it necessary to acquaint us with the findings 
of the Tribunal which is an impartial body, so that Indians may take 
constitutional steps to present their demands? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham : I can assure the Honourable Member that 
such delay as has taken place has not been in any way due to the 
Government of India, and I do not think that a delay of nine months 
or so is excessive considering the importance of the issues raised by the 
Tribunal. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: Will the decision of the British Government on this 
report be available simultaneously with the publication of the report? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: 1 expect so. Sir. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: May I taka it that no action will be taken 
by the British Government till the report is published? 

Mr. O. B. F, Tottenham:! do not understand exactly what action the 
Honourable Member refers to. 

- Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I understood from the constitution of the 
Tribunal that it was an advisory body and that the Prime Minister will 
take action on it after receiving the report. Do I understand that the 
Prime Minister has deferred action till the report is published in India 
and in England? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: No actual steps will be taken in England 
until the report is published. 

Construction of Quarters for Members of the Central Legislature 

IN New Delhi. 

1253. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that when pressing 
for a supplementary grant during the last Simla Session of this House, 
the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce promised that when building new quarters 
for Members of the Central Legislature at New Delhi he would direct 
the Central Public Works Department to consult the House Committee of 
this House in regard to the type of building that would be built for the 
Members ? 

(6) Is it a fact that notwithstanding Sir Frank Noyce’s promise con- 
struction of Members* quarters has been taken in hand without consulting 
the House Committee of this House? 

(c) Do Government propose to consult the said Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The undertaking I gave was duly honoured. The plans of 
the quarters were sent to the House Committee and orders have since 

B 3 
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been issued that the quarters should be oonstructed in aocoidance with 
the design recommended by the House Committee, that is the design ot 
the present orthodox gazetted officers’ bungalows. 

(c) Does not arise. * 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh! Has the House Committee made any recom- 
mendation in consultation with the Engineer or any other officer of the 
Department of Industries and Labour? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Nog^^e: The House Committee, I under- 
stand, recommended that the design adc^ted should be the design of the 
present orthodox gazetted officers* bungalows, and we have accepted 
that recommendation. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell us when the House 
Committee was consulted? As a member of the House Committee, I do 
not remember this thing coming up before the Committee at all. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: I think sometime in September, 
but I can assure the Honourable Member that my information is based 
definitely on a recommendation of the House Committee which is in the 
file in my office. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member take it that it is 
absolutely incorrect. The House Committee did not recommend any"* 
specific type and they had no occasion to go into details. All that they 
said was that they wanted the Executive Engineer to come and suggest 
a definite plan. They did not know what the plan was and the informa- 
tion given was incorrect. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhuxy: I do not think Mr. Mitra is quite correct 
in saying that the House Committee made absolutely no recommendation 
with regard to this. They said that at least the quarters to be constructed 
should not be of the type of 8-16 Ferozshah Hoad, and they recom- 
mended that these new quarters should be on the lines of the old orthodox 
quarters, and Ihev also asked the Executive Engineer to submit a plan 
before the Committee. * 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : The Chairman of the House Committee will recollect 
that we said that the Executive Engineer of the P. W. D. should come 
and show us the plan. It is not correct to say that the Committee 
decided that it should be in a particular way. We only suggested that 
it should not be of this type and might be of some other type, but we 
decided that we should first have an opportunity to see the plans. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudbury: Of course it is within my recollection 
that we asked the Executive Engineer to come. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This matter 
can easily be verified, beeauae there are record.8 of the proceedi^s^ of the 
H6nse Committee and no useful purpose will be served by continuing the 
diacussion. 
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^ Hr. Qaya ttngli: May 1 ask another supplementary question? 

is the objection if the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour asks the !Engineer of his Department to 
come and sit with the House Committee at an early date in a meeting 
and then to go through the different types of plans for houses suitable 
to be built for Members of this House? 

The Hhnourable Sir Trank Koyce: The point really is that the House 
Committee made a very definite recommendation that the quarters 
should be constructed in accordance . with the design of the present 
gazetted officers’ bungalow: that recommendation was absolutely definife 
and it has been honoured We have agreed to accept the recommendation 
of the House Committee, although I may say that this is a distinctly 
expensive type of bungalow. We have, therefore, done our best to meet 
the wishes of the House Committee. We have accepted their very 
definite recommendation. I submit that the Government can do n:> more 
than that. If any small alterations in that type of bungalow are required, 

I shall be very happy to instruct one of my Engineers to meet the 
House Committee on the subject ; but I do not think that we can now: 
go back on the important decision which has been arrived at on the definite 
recommendation of the House Committee, except in regard to very small 
imatters. 

Mr* B. V. Jadhav: May I bring to the notice of the Honourable 
Member that the quarters to be built on plot No. 11, Ferozshah Koad, 
will be quite different from the type which is on the opposite side and, 
therefore, architecturally it will be an eye-sore? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I may say that we have instructed 
our architects to preserve the architectural amenities as far as possible. 
It does seem to me a little hard on us when we have tried to meet the 
wishes of this House that we should be accused of doing so to the neglect of 
architectural amenities. We fully recognised the force of that point; but, 
at the same time, we recognised that possibly the wishes of this House 
were of more importance than the preservation of architectural amenities; 
we are doing our best, however, to meet both. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would suggest to the Department of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce 
that, when the House Committee makes a certain recommendation, a 
reply may be sent to the Chairman of the House Committee, as to whether 
his Department, has accepted the recommendation or not, because it is 
understood in this particular case, no reply was sent from the Department 
of Industries and Labour as to what action they proposed to take on the 
recommendation of the House Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Ttank Noyce: If that is so, T can only express my 
apologies: it should certainly have been done. I will find out why it has 
not been done, and I will ‘instruct my Department invariably to follow 
that procedure in future. 

Mr. E. K. M. Bower: In as much as several Members in the new 
Assembly will be distinctly unorthodox, will Government consider the 
desirability of putting up several bungalows which would accommodate 
Members with families who do not want orthodox bungalows? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank No^^e: 1 cannot say offhand exactly what 
we are doiog, but I have no doubt that the requirements of unorthodox 
Members as well as those of the or&odox Members will be met. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What is the definition of orthodoxy in this particular 
case? 

The Honourable Sir Ftank N<qrce: Mainly the desire of the Honourable 
Members themselves. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Also the definition of Members with families? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I ask the Honourable Member seriously 
to consider the desirability of asking one of his Engineers to meet the 
Members of the House Committee? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is a 
request that might be made by the House Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That has been done. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : It is for 
the House Committee to take up the matter and remind the Department 
as to why it has not been carried out: that will expedite matters instead 
of having a discussion on the floor of the House. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: What are the grounds for thinking that the future 
liOgislative Assembly will be unorthodox in view of the fact that the 
tendency is just the other way round — ^retarding social legislation, even 
siicli as comes up now? 

Sir Oowasjji Jehangir: May T ask whether it is a faot that the House 
Committee asked the Executive Engineer to be present at one of their 
meetings in order to discuss this matter? • 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I can only say that I am quite sure 
that if the House Committee asked the Executive Engineer to be present, 
he would have been present. My Department knows quite well that I 
have issued verbal and other instructions that if the House Committee 
requires any information or any assistance in any way, it should be most 
freely given. 

Extension of the Period of Notice of Indo-Japanbsb Trade 
Convention and Protection to certain Minor Industries. 

1264, ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra; fa) Are Government aware that there has 
been stronsr criticism in the Press of Government's extending the period 
of notice of Indo- Japanese trade convention till November 10,^ 1988, 
without at the same time pressing the Government of Japan to lift the 
boycott of Indian cotton during the period of such extension? 

(b) Will Government kindly state whether the report of Dr. Meek, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and Dr. John 
Mathi, President of the Tariff Board, on the applications for relief under 
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the Safeguarding of Industries Act submitted on behalf of 40 minor 
mdustries, will be published? 

(c) Are Government aware that the struggling nascent industries, most of 
which come under the category of minor industries, are in much greater 
and more urgent need of relief against Japanese dumping than the textile 
industry? If so, what steps do Government contemplate to take in 
regard to the protection of those industries? 

^ The Hhnouxable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) There have been comments of 
this nature in certain newspapers due no doubt to misapprehension of 
Government's position in this matter. 

(6) No, Sir. 

(c) This is a matter of opinion and the Honourable Member is entitled 
to hold his own views. I may add, however, that the question of safe- 
guarding the minor industries has never been lost sight of by Government. 

Mr. H. P. Mody Sir, in view of the fact that these minor industries 
have been crying out for relief for a long time and that relief has been 
denied to them for various reasons, will not the Honourable Member 
consider the desirability of introducing and, if possible, proceeding with 
legislation in this Session? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I appreciate my Honourable friend’s 
altruistic position in this matter: I can assure him that the matter will 
receive and is receiving our very close attention. 

Illness of Subodh Chandra Mitra, a Detenu in the Deoli Detention 

Camp. 

1255. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that detenu Subodh Chandra 
Mitra, now detained in the Deoli Detention Camp, has been suffering from 
slow fever, temperature ranging from to lOQo? If so, for how long? 

(h) Is his temperature still persisting? 

(c) Is it a fact that he is also suffering from colic pain, attended with 
vomiting ? 

(d) Is it a fact that he had no such colic pain before his detention? 

(e) Will Government please state what was his weight when he was 
first transferred to the Deoli Detention Camp? 

(/) Is it a fact that he has lost 15 lbs. in weight? 

(g) What is his present weight? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (6). He has frequently had 
a slight evening rise in temperature since the middle of July which still 
continues. 

(c) Not now, 

(d) I have no information. 

(e) , (0 and (g). His weight on arrival was 99 lbs. and is now 86 lbs. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has it been noticed by Government that 
persons who keep excellent health before detention become habitual patients 
after detention? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have not any full information about 
the health of these persons, nor I think have Government, before they 
come under detention. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is not the Honourable Member aware ol 
the cases of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, the late Mr. C. B. Das, the 
late Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Mr. B. G. Bose. Dr. Alanl and others? 


The Honourable Sir Hi^ Haig: What is the suggestion that the 
Honourable Member is making ? 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I have no suggestion to make: I shall be 
obliged if I can have a satisfactory explanation from the Honourable 
Member. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am afraid I cannot make any gene* 
ral statement on such a subject: we cannot generalise on particular 
intsances. 

P. Mody: Have Government received any report with regard 
to the general state of the health of these detenus? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The general state of health is by no 
means unsatisfactory. 

Illness of Subodh Chandra Mitra, a Dbtbnu in the Dboij Detention 

Camp. 

1256. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Subodh Chandra Mitra, a 
detenu in the Deoli Detention Camp, was brought to the Ajmer Hospital 
for X Bay examination and treatment? 

(b) What was the result of that examination? 

(c) Was he subjected to Barium Meal Test also? What was the result 
of that test? 

(d) Is he still undergoing treatment in the hospital? 

(e) How long has he been in the hospital, and what treatment did 
he undergo during the last three months? 

(/) Who treats him, and what are his qualifications? 

(fj) Will Government please state if he is in a very weak state of 
health now? ^ . . 

(h) Is it a fact that he has been kept on liquid diet? If so, for how 
long ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) to (d) and (g). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply I gave on the 29th November, 1938, to 
question No. 1207 and various supplementary questions. 

(e) and' (/). He has been in hospital since the 37th October last. He 
is under the treatment of the Medical Officer of the Jail. 
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BMOOGOimON OF DsK<aiIMATIOirAL Uhioms. 

1257. *Sardar Stot 81ii{pi: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the publication, under the heading ''Muslim P. & T. Union”, 
in the Hindustan Times, dated October 26, 1983 and under the heading 
'Going Back’ of the same paper of the same date? If so, is it a fact that 
the recognition to a denominational Union is to be extended? If so, are 
Government prepared to extend recognition to the Sikh Union of the 
same Department? 

The Honourable Sir Ifrank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As for the rest it is not proposed to extend 
official recognition to any communal Union. If it should be extended to 
the body until recently known as the Muslim Posts and Telegraphs Union, 
ii will only be on the condition inter alia that the constitution and regu- 
lations of that body, are no longer communal and that it will deal with 
matters of general, and not merely communal, concern to the class of 
departmental stafi represented by it. Should the Sikh Union reconstitute 
itself and its objects in this way, any application it may make for official 
recognition will be considered on its merits. . 

Beoommbndatioks of the Wab Pensions Committee. 

1258. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table of this House the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee 
and the orders of the Government thereon? Which of the recommenda- 
tions were not accepted, and for what reason? 

(b) Have any orders been passed by Government on recommendations 
Nos, 3, 15 and 20? If so, will Government be pleased to lay the same on 
the table of this House? 

Mr. G. B. r. Tottenham: (a) and (b). A copy of the report of the War 
Pensions Committee has already been supplied to all Honourable Members 
and the orders of Government thereon have been issued in a Press Com- 
munique. Copies of both these papers will also be placed in the Library. 
Becommendations XV and XX are still under consideration 

Apflioation of Government Servants' Conduct Bulbs to all 
Government Servants. 

1259. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Goverament be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that there is only one set of Government Servants’ Conduct Eules 
and that they are applicable to all Government servants, whether 
employed under the Central or the Local Governments? 

(6)' Is it a fact that in respect of the Government seri ants employed 
under the Central Government, the rules or orders governing the dismissal, 
removal or re-instatement after their acquittal from a court of law, of 
criminal charges against them, km substantially the same as in the pro- 
vinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Local Governments have power 
to make rules to regulate the conduct of members of provincial, specialist, 
and subordinate services under their administrative control. Bo far as thar 
power has not been exercised the rules known as the Government Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Buies still apply to Government servants under the adminis- 
trative control of Provincial Governments. 
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(b) 1 am not aware of any rules which regulate the circumstances in 
which a Government servant may be dismissed, removed or reinstated 
whether after acquittal by a Court of law of charges framed against him 
or otherwise. The rules concerning dismissal and removal merely prescribe 
these as permissible forms of punishment and the procedure to be followed 
before an order of dismissal or removal is passed. 


Befobt or THE Capitation Tetbunal. 

1260. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government pleaso state when the report 
of the Capitation Tribunars findings will be published? 

(b) Will Government please state when the report was signed by the 
members of the Tribunal? 

(c) Will Government please state the reasons for holding up the report? 

(d) Are Government aware that one of the members of the Tribunal, Sir 
Shadi Lai, stated in the presence of some Indian politicians in London that 
the report consisted of surprises? 

(e) Is it u fact that as a result of the findings a heavy liability is placed 
on the British Exchequer? 

(/) Jf under the findings, Government are to recover any amount from 
the British Exchequer, do Government propose to insist upon that 
payment without delay with a view to adjust the budget for the next 
year? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the reply that J have just given to Mr. S. C. Mifera’s starred 
question No. 1252. 

(6) 17th January, 1933. 

(a) The reason for the debiy is that the Beport raised questions of great 
importance which needed careful consideration. 

(d) Government have no information, 

(e) and (/). I regret that I can give no information on these points in 
advance of the publication of the Beport, but I hope that this will take 
place before long. 


Mr. S. G. Jog: May T know if the Honourable Member has no inform- 
ation at all or he does not want to give it out? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: About which point? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I know if the Honourable Member hag no inform- 
tion at all or he does not wish to give out that inf^iniaiion i' 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: About which point? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: On the Beport of the Capitation Tribunal. 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I said that we nad no informedon on the 
point raised in part (d) of the question. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitxa: What about part (e) ? 
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Itt. B. Du: Has the attention of the Honouvable Member been drawn 
to the publications in the Indian Press that India will bo lelieTed to the 
extent of about £4 millions if the recommendatijns of the Capitation Tri- 
bunal are given effect to ? 


Mr. O. B. r. Tottenham: I have not actually seen that statement in 
the Press. J 

Mr. B. Du: Let me assure the Honourable Member that I have read it 
in two or three papers, and the HinduBtan TitneB of Delhi also recently 
published it. 

. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I think it appeared in the Stateaman also. 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: I would advise the Honourable Member not 
to place too much reliance on what appears in the newspapers. 

Joining of tbZ Federation by Indian Pbinoes. 

1261. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Government through the 
Political Department or the Beforms Office is in communication with the 
Ruling Princes individually in the matter of their willingness or otherwise 
for joining the Federation? 

(6) Is it not a fact that more than 75 per cent, of the Ruling Princes 
have expressed their willingness to join the Federation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the population test has also been satisfied? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) As the Honourable Member 
is aware the adherence of the States to the Federatiuii will be a mutter for 
individual negotiation after the Constitution Act has beeu passed, and there 
has therefore been no occasion for obtaining the views of the Ruling Princes 
formally with regard to their adherence to the Federation. The Goveni- 
iment of India have however consulted them recently on certain tentative 
proposals regarding a scheme for the allocation of seats to the States inter ae 
in the Federal Legislatures. 

(b) and (d). The questions do not arise. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not. a fact, Sir, that to avoid delay in bringing the 
Federation into existence. Government are privately neg^itiating with the 
Princes in advance? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No, Sir; as I have raid, the 
negotiations will start after the Constitution Act is passed. 

Mr. B. Du: Have Government taken any steps to contradict the mis- 
statement Mr. Churchill made in London about Govevnineut applying 
pressure on the Princes? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Government never applied pres- 
sure on anybody. 

Mr. B. Du: I don't myself say that, but I wanted merely to know if 
‘Government have contradicted the misstatement of Mr. Churchill in 
London? < 
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The Honoiiralile Bit Brojendra IQttar: Governs do not feel dallad 
upon to contradict any incorrect statement which appears in newspapers 
or anywhere else. 


Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Are Government aware that this particular state* 
meat to which the Honourable Member referred was made by Mr. Churchill 
before the Joint Committee and that it was immediately answered 
repudiated by the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Broleqdr^ JKitter: That is so. 

Delay in the Inauoubation of New Reforms. 

1262. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that there is a feeling 
of uneasiness in the country and amongst the politicians over the delay 
in the coming reforms? 

(h) Do Government propose to take steps to hurry up the reforms, 
and convey the feeling of uneasiness in this country to the Secretary ot 
State for India? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I can assure the Honourable 
Member that His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India are 
making every endeavour to expedite the introduction of the reforms. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: In view of the great efforts which the Government are 
making for expediting matters, will Government please state as to when 
the Federation is likely to begin functioning? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I am not in a position to answer. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it likely to begin before 1940? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: What is the time table which 
Government have in their mind? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Government have no time table. 

Mr. K. 0.. Neogy: Would it not be more correct to say that the Gov- 
ernment of India have no mind in the matter ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member take steps to see 
that the reforms come into force at the Centre at least at such a time 
as the youngest Members on this side have a chance of becoming Members 
of the Ministry? 

Leave jony Pension of Militabt Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1263. •Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that the Controller 
of Military Pensions, Lahore, has refused to act according to the statement 
and replies of the Army Secretary given in this House on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1933, to the questions of Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh Sahib, 
Nos. 591— 96? 

(b) Do Government propose to forward' copies of those questions and 
answers (specially Nos. 6^ to 596 together with questions and answers 
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now being given) on the subject of leave and pemuton of mflitary empIoyeeB 
iavalided during the Great War, to the Controller of Military Pensions, 
Lahore, for immediate and necessary action? 

Mr. O. B. 7. Tottenham: I am making enquiries and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 

SSPABATIOir OF SUDDBB BaZAB AhBA FBOM TEA CANTONMmrEi MBXBUT. 

1264. * Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the Press message published in the National Call 
dated the 14th November 1933, on page 2, under the headings “New Scheme 
for Meerut**, “Sudder Bazar Area to be separated from Cantonment,** 
“Government of India considering** (a cutting from the paper has been sent 
to the Department concerned for ready reference) and if so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to lay the correspondence in this connection on the table? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons which have 
prompted them to adopt this policy and the details of the proposed scheme 
with net result in case it is actually put into action? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Government have seen the article. There 
is* no proposal under consideration for the separation of the Sudder Bazar 
in Meerut. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I have just got a letter from Mr. Maswood 
Afamad asking me to ask his questions. The letter was lying on the table 
addressed to Secretary. I don*t know if I have a right to ask these ques- 
tions. 

(Mr. Maswood Ahmad *s letter was handed to the Honourable the 
President.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) (After perusing 
the letter): Yes. 

MuBDBB OF Sysd Muhambcad Kibmaei IE Palbstinb. 

1265. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
(a) Are Government aware of the murder of an Indian Mussalman, Syed 
Muhammad Kirmani, in Palestine ? 

(b) Will Government please give in detail an authentic account of the 
sircumstances which led to his murder? 

(c) What was the name of the companion of the deceased who escaped 
his &te ? 

(d) Who was his murderer, and has he been arrested and punished ? 

(s) Was any enquiry made in this connection ? If so, with what result ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(6) to (e). Information received from the High Commissioner for Pales- 
tine edkows that investigation into the crime is proceeding but no clue has 
yet been obtained aa to the identity of the murderer or the motive for the 
murder. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the answer to part (c<) of the question? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry I am not sure that I have got the' 
name. 1 think it was an American lady, I am not quite sure what her 
name waaf. 


Muslim Supebintendbnts ik the Government of India Departments. 


1266. ^Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 
(a) Is it a fact that there are 59 Superintendents in all the Departments of 
the Government of India ? 

(5) Is it also a fact that there are only four permanent Muslim Super-’ 
intendents out of these 59? 

(c) Is it not a fact that two Muslim Superintendents were recently 
made to retire compulsorily ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that in their places persons of a non-Indian com- 
munity were recruited? 

(a) Is it not a fact that the percentage of Muslim Superintendents after 
this compulsory retirement has been reduced to 1*2? . 


The Honourable Sir Har^ Haig: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(cj) and (d). I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given 
by the Honourable the Finance Member to parts (b) and (/) of Mr. Muham-^ 
mad Azhar Ali's question No. 1192 on the 28th November, 1933. 

(e) No; the pecentage works out to 3*4 approximately. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: Whenever an answer is required relating to a 
certain thing, we are referred to a reply given in answer to a previous ques-' 
tion about which we do not know anything. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The question was down for answer on 
the 28th November, and when I was drafting my reply, I was shown the 
reply to that question, and I naturally referred to it in my answer. I am 
not sure whether the question was in fact not answered. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: But as the answer was not given, and printed 
answers are not available to Members, we have not become wiser. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Has it not been published in the pro^ 
ceedings of the House? 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: Yes, but they are published after a week or ten 
days. 

Quotations from the Indian Shipping Companies for the Carbiaob 
OF Government Materials. 

1267. •Mr. K. C. Neogy: (a) With reference to the following resolution 
moved in the Council of State by Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, and accepted 
by Government in 1922: ' 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to issue instmctions 
in the departments concerned to give Indian Shipping Companies an opportunity of 
quoting for the carriage of Government and Railway materials from any ports to 
India and to give them preference if their quotation is approximate to that of other 
Companies.'* 


f Please also see page 2463 of these debates. 
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will Qovenmient bei pleased to state if quotations were invited from. 
Indian Steamship Companies for the carriage of Government stores and 
materials in accordance with the terms of the resolution and if so, how 
many times orders for such carriage were placed with the Indian Steam- 
ship Companies and how many times preference for the carriage of such 
material was given to them? • 

(b) In view of the recent statement made by the Secretary of State for 
India before the Joint Select Committee on the subject of shipping and 
commercial discrimination, will Government be pleased to state whether 
in future they propose to invite quotations from the Indian Shipping 
Companies for the carriage of Government materials and to give them 
preference if their rates of freight for that carriage are approximately the 
same as these given by the British Shipping Companies, in terms of the 
above-quoted resolution? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Inquiries are being made and the 
result will be communicated to the House as soon as possible. 

(6) I presume that by the words “in future “ the Honourable Member 
means “ under the new Constitution If so, he will no doubt realise that 
it is not possible for me to give him the desired information at this stage' 
when the new Constitution is still under consideration. But if the Honour- 
able Member refers to the immediate future, then I can assure him that 
Government will act in accordance with the Besolution referred to, on the 
understanding that the general principle of the aeceptanco of the lowest 
satisfactory tender will continue to be observed. 

Mr. B. Bas: If the Indian Shipping Companies demand special 
concessions from the Government, is it not obligatory on the Government 
to insist on these Indian Shipping Companies not to raise the passenger 
fares as has been raised by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company very 
recently? | 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think that it is possible 
to attach conditions like that in the giving of such contracts. 

Mr. B. Das: It is exploitation on one side only. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have stated already that Govern- 
ment have no power in respect of the regulation of steamship passenger 
fares. 

Grant of Concessions to Persons acoused in the Hobtioultubb 
Division Case of the Central Publio Works Depabtbient after 
THEIR Acquittal. 

1268. *Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi; (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Gppal 
Das, who was an accused in the Horticulture Division case, of the Central 
Ji^iiblic Works Department has been granted full pay for the period of 
suspension nnd also the retrenchment concessions after his acquittal from 
the Court? 

(6) Is it also a fact that the above clerk was accused of the same 
charges as framed against his other colleagues in the Court? If so, has a 
similar treatment in the matter of pay and pension been meted out to all 
others involved in the case? If not, why not? 
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(c) Uudor what sections of the Indian Penal Code csr the Criininal 
Procedure Code was the accused tried 7 Is it a fact that they were all 
charged for a conspiracy to misappropriate (Jovemment money? If bd» 
why have not all of them been equally treated when the charges were the 
ewie? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Yes. Mr. Gk)paldas was dis- 
charged and not acquitted by the Court. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, and to the second part 
in the negative. As regards the third part, the case of each individual was 
taken up separately at the conclusion of the departmental proceedings, and 
the orders passed were based on the nature and extent qf the departmental 
misconduct in each case. 

(c) The accused were tried under sections 409 and 420 read with sec- 
tion 120 (B) of the Indian Penal Code. As regards the second part, the 
reply is in the affirmative. The reply to the last part is given in the con- 
cluding portion of the reply to part (b) above. The orders passed were 
based on the departmental and not on the judicial proceedings. 

Hr. B. B. Purl: With regard to (b), the answer of the Honourable Mem- 
ber is that the reply to first part of (h) is in the affirmative and, with regard 
to the latter part, it is in the negative. But then there is another line also. 
•'** If not, why not? ", and that remains unanswered. 

The Honourable Sir ¥nsA Noyce: I do not think the Honourable Mem- 
ber could have heard exactly what I said. I said the orders passed were 
based on the nature and extent of the departmental misconduct in each 
case. 

EBfPfxmnnrT of Gorssmsmrr Labottr ob TTBAtTTHOBisBD Works in thk 
Hobticultubb Division of thb Central Publio Works Drbabt- 

MBNT. 

1269. *Mi. 8. G-. Jog: Is it a faet that some serious disclosures 
supported by documentary proof have been made hy one of the memorialists/ 
in the Hoiiiculture Division fraud case, of the Central Public Works 
Department in regard to the employment of Gbve*nment labour on xm- 
authorised works under the orders of the superior officers? If so, what 
action has been taken against the officers involved ?^ 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Allegations regarding the employment 
of Government labourers on private work were made by one of the memorial- 
ists, and were supported by some uklifiercmt photographs cd documents 
said to be in the possessian of the mocnorialiBt. Oovemment dedine to 
take action on such materials. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not quite cusitomary tor Government servants (o 
employ sudi labour? 

The HonouraUe Sir Trank Ncqrce: No. 

Training of Enoinbbbs in India. 

1270. *Mr. Gaya PrasM Siiif^r (a) Is it a fact that the authorities of 
the. Militarj^' Academy, Dehra Dim, are training cadets for various branches 
of the Army, and that there was recently a proposal to explore the 
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possibility t>f training Army engineers at the Boorkee College (United 
Provinces) cii the same lines as the Boyal Engineers in England are trained 
at Woolwich and Chatham Colleges? Is it a faot that with this object, a 
party of Army officers paid a visit to the Roorkee College some time 
back, but fornd that it tvoiild not suit their requirements unless vastly im- 
proved? 

(b) Do Government propose to explore the possibility of raising the 
status of the (college, and make it a central institution, so as to bring it 
up to a standard that would meet the Army requirements ? 

(c) What arrangements are in contemplation by the authorities to train 
Army engimers in India, and what will be the financial implications of 
such arrangements? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (c). The Indian Military Academy is 
intended to train officers for all branches of the Army, including the 
Engineers. There is a proposal under consideratioji that Engineer officers, 
who pass out of the Academy, should complete a post graduate course at 
the Thomason College, Roorkee, followed by a period of training with the 
King George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners at that station. The finan- 
cial implications of the proposal are being examined. 

Iffie answer to the last question in part (a) is in the negative and part- 
(b) does not therefore arise. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that it is undex* contemplation 
to utilise the Roorkee College for the purpose of giving training to these 
army cadets for an engineering course? 

My. O. B. F. Tottenham: That is the inteution. 

Sy. Zianddin Ahmad: May I ask how many engineers are likely to b^ 
trained every year under this arrangement ? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: 1 should like to have notice of that qia^stion. 

Ml. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: In view of the fact that tlic United Provinces 
Government require various Governments to subsidise them if they send 
their boys there, is it not desirable to make it a central institution? 

My. G. R. F. Tottenham: I have said that the matter is under consider- 
ation, but that particular proposal has not yet come before the Government. 
It will no doubt be considered .along with other financial implications of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: My point is, will Government consider the 
desirability of making it an all-India institution ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Government will no doubt consider that 
suggestion. 

11271.* 

Gonsoudatbd Allowanob ofthb Trayblubo Tiokbt Examinbrs on 
THB East Inbian Railway. 

1272. *My. E. E. M. Bower; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the consolidated allcm^ance drawn by Travelling Ticket Examiners 

tThis question was withdrawn by the questioner. 

C 
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on the East Indian Bailway is the same as the * 'Permanent Travelling 
Allowance*' mentioned in Supplementary Rule 21? 

(b) If th3 answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, is permanent 
travelling allowance ever treated as part of pay? 

(c) If th"‘ answer to part (h) be in the negative, why has it been 
subjected to a 12^ per cent, cut? 

(d) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, under what class of 
allowance does this consolidated allowance fall? 

(e) Is the consolidated allowance referred to in part («) a cOmpen- 
satory allowance? 

(/) If the rej)ly to part (e) he in the affirmative, why is payment not 
made during leave on average pay under Supplementary Buie 6? 

(g) If it is not a compensatory allowance, why has it been included 
in the list of compensaWy allowances in Bailway Board, letter 
No. 7196-F., dated the 24th July 1931, ordering 12J per cent, cut on it? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) Tes. 

(b) No. 

(c) The cut was imposed generally on all compensatory allowances, but 
on reconsideration it has since been decided not to subject consolidated 
travelling allowances for tichet examining staff to the cut so long as the 
ordinary daily allowance is not subject to it. 

(d) "Does not arise. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) The rule quoted by the Honourable Member does not apply to 
permanent travelling allowances. They are dealt with in Supplementary 
Buie 2^ which distinctly provides that they are inadmissible during leave. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Cttt in the Consolidated Allowance of the Special Ticket Examinees 
ON THE NOBTH WeSTEBN BaILWAY. 

1273. •Mr. E. H. M. Bower: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the 12^ per cent, cut has not been imposed on the consolidated 
allowance of the Special Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway 
sanctioned from December, 1932? Is it not a fact that both the North 
Western and East Indian Railways are State^managed ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: The reply to both parts of the question is in the 
Affirmative. 

Cut in the Consolidated Allowance of the Travellino Ticket , 
Examinees on the East Indian Railway. 

1274. •Mr. E. H. M« Bower: Do Government propose to consider the 
desirability of cancelling the 12^ per cent, cut on the consolidated allow- 
ance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway from 
the time the 10 per cent, cut on pay was introduced? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: T would refer my Honourable friend to the reply T gave 
just now to part (c) of his question No, 1272. 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: May I ask whether this consolidated allowance 
is a part of the salary, or it is not a part of the salary? 
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’Vt. P. B. Bau: It is not. 

CONSOLIDATBD ALLOWANCE OF THE TRAVELLlNa TICKET EXAMINEES ON 

THE East Indian Railway. 

1276. *Mr. E. H. M. Bower: (a) With reference to the supplementary 
•question by Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad to starred question No. 821 of 12th 
-'September, 1933 and to the Gazette of India, dated the 31st January, 1931, 
will Government be pleased to state whether all Railway employees fall 
under one of the two categories, i.c., they are either running staff or 
stationary s^aff? 

(b) Have the Travelling Ticket Examiners ever been defined as stationary 
staff? If so, under what notification of the Government of India? 

(c) What is the technical difference between the words “running** and 
“travelling*’ to warrant the Travelling Ticket Examiners not being consider- 
'Cd as running staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that consolidated allowance is paid to the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners? Is it a fact that under Supplementary Rule 22 such 
allowance is admissible to the staff whose duties require them to “travel 
■extensively ’ ' ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Gufirds are defined as running staff and are occasion- 
ally utilised on station duty and paid average mileage for the day, and 
the Travelling Ticket Examiners when they are utilised on station duty are 
paid consolidated allowance? 

Hr. P. B. Ban: (a) I have already explained that the classification 
referred to in the Gazette of India, dated the 31st January, 1931, is for the 
purpose of the hours of employment rules. 

(b) I am not aware of any such classification made of any staff except 
lor the hours of employment rules. 

(c) Running staff are those w'ho are directly connected with the charge 
of a moving train. Travelling Ticket Examiners do not satisfy this defini- 
tion. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) This is correct so far as guards are concerned, as station duty is part 
Df guard's duties. 

As regards Travelling Ticket Examiners the matter is being examined. 

Paeticsipation of Indian Shipping in the Coastal and Oveeseas* Trade 

OF India. 

12 *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) With reference to my question No. 783 
asked in this House on the 11th September 1933, inquiring whether any 
new arrangement that might have been reached between the British ship- 
ping companies and the Indian shipping companies with the help of the 
Government of India, effectively provided for an adequate participation 
of Indian shipping both in the coastal and overseas trade of India, and the 
reply given by the Hon’ble tiie Commerce Member that the arrangement 
refenred to above provided substantial further opportunities for the develop- 
ment of Indian shipping, will Government be pleased to state if their 

o 2 
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attention has been drawn to the following statement .made.bf the 
Ghainnan of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Limited at its 
annual meeting held on the 14th October 1988? 

“1 must candidly confess that while it (the working arrangement between the 
11. J. and the Scindia Comparrcs) has laid deeper the foundations of the vested interests 
of liritish shipping on the coast and given an opportunity to new British tonnage to 
ply thereon^ it has not provided and is not likely to provide for even an adequate 
participation of Indian shipping and that t(K) in the coastal trade of India, which 
even the Government themselves are anxious to see. The position as regards the over- 
seas trade remains as it has been in the past, that is practically a closed field to 
Ind'an shipping and I wonder how the Government propose effectively to translate 
into practice their oft cxjiressed desire for providing an adequate participation of 
Indian shipping also in the overseas trade of this country*’. 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the aihnnative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they still hold that the recent arrangement 
between the British and Indian shipping companies provides for the 
development of an Indian Mercantile Marine both in the coastal and the 
overseas trade of India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) (iovernmcMit havo sct*n ihr slato- 
inent referred to. 

(h) T see no reason wliether to modify tlie statement uliieh I made on 
ilu' lltli Septcniiier, 19r)8. in rcplv to the Hononrable M(‘ml)er*s question 
No. 788. 

Mr. F. S. James: May 1 ask a supplementnrv question? May I ask 
wh(?ther the Chairman of the Scindia Steam T^avigation* Company is 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe so. 

Mr. F. E. James: And if so, is it the same Mr. Walchand Hirachand 
who was a party to this working arrangement which is now condemned by 
him ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Most certainly, Sir. 

Mr. F. E. James: If that is the case, it is rather strange, but may 1' 
ask my ironourable friend whether he is aware of anything that has inter- 
vened since that arrangement came into effect to justify his present attitude' 
to it? 

The honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: t am not aware of any event that has 
transpired of the nature suggested by tliy tlonoiirable friend. 1 may say 
that the view expressed in the quotation given by my Honourable friend 
seems to me to be grotesquely inaccurate. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask also whether this Mr. Walchand Hira- 
chand is the same Mr. Walchand Hirachand who, as a member of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber has so categorically condemned the agreement 
between the Millowners' Association of Bombay and the Lancashire textile 
interests ? 

The Honourably Sir Joseph Bhore: I can give my Honourable friend no 
definite infoririation on that point, but I believe he is the same individual. 
(Laughter.) 
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Diwas Bahadur A. Bumaawami Mudallar: Does the Honourable Member 
think that while the agreement between the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company and the British India Steam Navigation Company was made in 
the Interests of the Steam Navigation Company, this view was expressed by 
him to set himself right with his political friends ? 

Vha SoAMrable Sir Joseph Bhora: I have no reason to deny the sugges- 
tion of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Apart from personalities, may I know from the 
Honourable Member as to what opportunities he thinks the present arrange- 
ment olfers for the effective participation of Indian shipping in overseas 
trade ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: As far as my information goes in 
regard to this agreement, there is nothing to prevent the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company or any Indian Steam Navigation Company from em- 
barking on foreign trade. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If a company of this kind be started, will it have 
the same facilities in foreign ports as we are giving on Indian ports to foreign 
ships ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Which company is my Honourable 
friend referring to ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The same company which is now under contem- 
plation, the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. * 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I confess I do not follow my 
Honourable friend. I am not aware of any discriminatory treatment meted 
out to Indian steamship companies abroad. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Australian Government, for instance, or 
the South African Government give the same facilities as we give them ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware that they discrimh 
nate against Indian owned shipping as such. 

Mr. S. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to lay on 
the table of the House such papers as may enable us to understand the 
nature of the arrangement referred to in this question ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The agreement is a ])rivato agree- 
ment between the two Companies and Government have nothing directly 
to do with that agreement. If my Honourable friend desires information, 
might I suggest to him that he should get a copy of the agreement from the 
gentleman whoso speech he has quoted? But I would like to say this. 
In support of the view that has been expressed by me that the new agree- 
ment holds out prospects of substantial development of Indian shipping, 
I would say that that is borne out by the fact that, immediately after the 
agreement, the Scindia Steam Navigation Company had to increase its fleet, 
by the fact that, I believe, for the first time, after the agreement Indian 
-owned shipping took a share in the passenger traffic between the Coromandel 
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Coast and Bangoon, and finally by the fact that for the first time Indian 
owned shipping is now carrying His Majesty's mails. 

Mr. E. 0. ITeogy: I am not concerned with any particular companies 
that may be parties to these agreements, but, having regard to the import- 
ance from the public point of view which this question has, may I not 
expect my Honourable friend's assistance for the purpose of understanding 
the nature of the arrangement and finding out as to how it would enable an 
Indian company, either existing or to be started in the future, to parti- 
cipate effectively in the overseas trade ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I (»annot understand how anybody 
12 N prevent a eoinpany other than that which has entered into 

agreement with the B T. S. N. Co., from starting on overseas 
trade, if it wants to do so. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Has not my Honourable friend read the evidence at 
least of Sir Charles Watson before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
as to how pow'erful foreign combines succeeded in the past in wiping out 
Indian companies from the field? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have no doubt that foreign com* 
bines are extremely powerful and that their natural tendency is to keep out 
now comers in the field, but that is not because they happen to be Indians.. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that the Government of India having 
regard to these cir(;unistanecs have committed themselves to the policy of' 
assisting as far as they can the development of Indian shipping? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Rir, and the view that I have 
expressed now is that this agreement does hold out the prospect of a 
substantial development of Indian ovmed shipping. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What particular programme, if any, have the Gov- 
ernment at the present moment before them for the purpose of giving 
effect to that policy to which the Government stand committed, apart 
from any agreement which may have been entered into between one parti- 
cular company and another? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The programme must depend uponr 
the initiative of the Indian companies. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do r take it then that until and unless the Indian 
companies come forward and make an application to Government, Govern- 
ment are not going to take any steps for the purpose of 
removing the admitted difficulties that lie in the way of such companies 
being formed and coming forward for that trade? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aw^are of the manner in* 
which Government can remove those difficulties except by offering their' 
good offices, as they have done in this particular case, to help to removet- 
fliich difficulties by negotiation. 
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Mr. S. p. XTeogy: Do 1 take it then that the Government think that 
the circumstances that happened in the past and to which reference was 
made by Sir Charles Watson in England are sufficiently encouraging to 
Indian shipping companies to come lorward with their capital on the off* 
chance of Government lending their good offices when the rate-war starts ?’ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think that the results of the new 
agreement are certainly sufficiently encouraging to induce Indian initiative 
to go further in this matter. 

Mr. B. Das: Do I take it that Indian ships can now carry on overseas 
trade with England and other European countries, in view of the agree* 
ment that has been entered into? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I see no reason why they cannot do 
iso. 


Mr. B. Das: Is it not within the knowledge of the Honourable Member 
that when the Scindia Steam Navigation Company wanted to trade with 
England, various obstructions were placed before it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend will specify 
what those obstructions are, I shall be able to give him a reply. 


Mr. B. Das: Such as, they were not allowed to dock the steamer, 
they were delayed in transhipping their cargo. May T also remind the 
Honourable Member Unit he was assisting in the negotiation in England 
where Mr. Wnlcband Hiracband who represented Sindhia was present and 
questions had already been asked on the floor of the House, that the nego- 
tiations between the Scindia Steam Navigation Company and the P. and 
O. rompjmy became fruitless and the new agreement has eome very 
latQ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know exactly what the 
question is that the Honourable Member has asked, but certainly my 
good offices were invited and they were freely given and the ultimate result 
Ins been that the Scindia Steam Navigation Company voluntarily accepted 
this new agreement. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member whether, in 
the opinion of the Government, the Scindia Steam Navigation Comy)any 
has committed any crime in entering into friendly relations with the 
British India Steam Navigation Company ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bbore: If they had committed a (Time, I 
should have been a party to it. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Do I take it that in view 
of the answers that the Honourable Member has been giving and the 
advantages that the Honourable Member has shown both to the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Gompauy and indigenous shipping companies so far asi 
the coastal trade is concerned, the first portion of this extract is grossly 
inaccurate ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I agree with my Honourable friend. 
The language that I used was "grotesquely inaccurate". 
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1^77. *Mr. K. 0. Hoogy: (a) With reference to questions put by Mr. 
S. C. Shahani on the 29th January, 1931, and by Mr. B. Das on the 
29th March, 1932, in this House, and question No. ui, asked by Lala 
Jagdish Prasad in the Council of State on the 8th March, 1933, and 
question No. 781 put by me in this House, on the 11th September, 1033, 
on the subject of the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, and 
the common answer given on all those occasions by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member that the solution of the question of an adequate 
participation of Indian shipping both in the coastal and overseas trade of 
India was to be reached by the policy of negotiations between the British 
and the Indian shipping companies, 

(/) is it a fact that the recent arrangements between bhe British 
shipping interests and the Indian shipping interests have prac- 
tically closed the door of the participation of Indian shipping 
in the overseas trade of India ; and 

(ii) are Government aware chat so far as the small Indian steamship 
companies are concerned, the present policy of tlu^ British 
shipping companies of waging a rate war against these small 
Indian steamship companies may soon wipe them out of 
existence? 


(b) Will Government be pleased to state the steps they propose to 
take to provide for the participation of Indian shipping in the overseas 
trade of the country, and will Government be pleased to state, whether 
they arc prepared to explore other means for achieving that object, as 
promised on their behalf by the Honourable Sir George Bainy on the 23rd 
September, 1929? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) (u) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what steps they have taken or what immediate 
steps they propose to take to see that the small Indian steamship com- 
panies are not wiped out of existence and that their declared policy '‘to 
facilitate the growth and the expansion of the coastal trade of India in so 
far as that coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies and through the 
instrumentality of Indian capital* * does not signally fail? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) (t) and (b). I am not in 

possession of the final details of the arrangements referred to by the Hon- 
ourable Member, but as far ns my information goes it is not a fact that 
Indian sliipping has been debarred from entering the overseas trade. 

(a) (?/). Of the small Indian steamship companies, one namely, the 
Beiigal-Burma Steam Navigation Company, has already been provided for 
in tile arrangements referred to. . With regard to the others, my informa- 
tion is that negotiations are still proceeding. 

((*) Docs not arise. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Are Government aware of the fact that there is 
already a scheme for starting a steamship company in Southern India for 
the purpose of transporting paddy to Ceylon in view of the prohibitory 
railway freight and, if that is started, will Government be pleased to give 
iiW the assistance they can? 
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The Rcmucalde Sir Joseph Bhote: l nm not aware of the fact, but I 
would advise those, who are responsible for starting new steamship com- 
panies, to consider the position carefully, because, at the present moment, 
the depression in the shipping trade is almost unprecedented. 

Hr. K. 0. Xeogy: la it a fact that a rate-war is proceeding at the. 
present moment on the west coast of India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot exactly say whether a 
rate-war is proceeding, but what I can say is that negotiations are pro- 
ceeding and that information * was supplied to me by the Managing 
Director of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company himself. . 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Ts it a fact that the basis of. these negotiations is 
that the existing smaller companies plying on the west coast of India have 
to strictly limit their tonnage to the present figure at least for the next seven 
years, that they have to give up their right of trading in certain areas, 
and that they have to limit their coasting trade between definite points 
and thus limit their present activities only in return for an assurance from' 
the most powerful company in the field that they will cease to wage rate- 
war against them. 

The Hcmourable Sir Joseph Bhore; I have no authentic information, 

Sir, in regard to the details of the negotiations which are going on, but I 
have been assiu’ed that an attempt is being made by all the companies 
to come to an amicable settlement in this matter. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What part are Government taking in regard to these* 
negotiations ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (lovernniont are taking no part. It 
is a inaltcr primarily for the steamshi]) companies concerned, and unless 
they invoke the informal intervention of Ciovcrnment in this matter, Gov- 
ernment do not propose to intervene. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do 1 take it then that the Government are merely 
<liflintcrest€d spectators? 

The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore: They are very iuttu'ested spectators. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: In what way do they proj)()se to show their interest 
in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, 'rhey arc watching very closely the 
result of these negotiations and, if their informal intervention is sought, 
that intervention will not be denied. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): May 1, with your 
permission, Sir, ameiul an answer which 1 have just given to a supple- 
mentary (juestion on ()nestion No. 1265? Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad asked me 
what was the answer to part (c) of that question, namely “What was the 
name of the companion of the deceased?*’ I am afraid, in answering the 
question, T did not read the whole sentence which is; '‘What is the name 
of the companion of the deceased who escaped his fate?” As a matter 
of fact, the American lady, whom I nientionerl, was murdered at the same 
time and, as far as T am aware, then? was no companion who escaped 
his fate. I just wanted to make that point clear. 



THE INDIAN TARIFF (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Goorge Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to^ 
present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Finance Act, 1931, and the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, for certain purposes. 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the ‘Reserve Bank of India Bill. The 
question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. The first amendment is 
in the name of Mr. Vidya Sai^ar Pandya (Amendment No. 10 in the^ 
Consolidated List, Pairt I). If the Chair have understood the Honour- 
able Member's amendment correctly, it would be a consequential amend- 
ment if the House ap:rees to adopt his scheme for a metallic currency and 
gold coins. Is that correct? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, '*Bank 
Notes” have nothins; to do with a metallic currency. The definition of 
‘Vuirrency note” can now be provided in the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honournble Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : But the 
amendment is consequential on certain other amendments that the Hon- 
ourable Member has got further down on the Order Paper? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya I do not think so, Sir, but if the Chair thinks 
so, then I . am quite prepared to postpone it. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable the Finance Member think this amendment can stand over? 

TWie Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, T think 
in many ways this amendment may be more conveniently taken later, 
because my answer to mv Honourable friend's amendment will be more or 
less on the lines that what my Honourable friend's amendment seeks to* 
provide for here is covered by provisions in other parts of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): In the 
opinion of the Chair, it will be better if it leaves Mr. Vidya Sa<?ar Pandya *s 
amendment for the present, in which case what the Chair will do is this. 
The Chair will allow the other Honourable Members to move their amend- 
ments iind it will not put the question on clause 2, which it will defer until 
a later sta‘/e. The next amendment will be that Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra 
(No. 1 of the Late List). 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir,. 
I beg to move : 

“That for sub-clause (c) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

*(c) ‘provincial co-operative bank* means any society which is registered or deemed* 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other law for the^ 
time being in force in British India relating to co-operative societies and the primary 
object of which is the hnancing of other speieties in a province which are or deemed 
to be so registered “ 
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Sir, I may be permitted to tell you at the very outset, that, by moving 
this amendment, I am not going to introduce any very controversial 
issue or bring about a radical change in the Bill under consideration. My 
very humble motion merely places before the House a proposition to modify 
the definition of “provincial co-operative bank** as it was placed before 
this House by the Honourable the Finance Member in the original Bill itself. 

Sir, as a new recruit to this august House, I have heard with rapt 
attention the speeches that were delivered on its floor during the last four 
days. Charges that were levelled against the Government in 
general and the Finance Member in particular were many and 
varied. These charges came from almost every section of the non- 
official side of the House. On the other hand, praises and encomiums 
were lavishly showered on the heads of members of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and particularly on those of the nationalist section of the said Com 
mittce. But, Sir, as one coming from a country where there is hardly 
any industry except the ai2friculturnl industry' — a country which is almost 
entirely a temporarily settled area and where rural indebtedness is at its 
highest — I confess, and T have no hesitation in doing so, that the definition 
of “provincial co-operative bank” that Avas placed before the House by the 
Honourable the Finance Membcy, who has been called the autocrat of 
autocrats, was indeed very democratic and was done with the best interest® 
of the peasant, the agn'ciilturist, and the producer in view and what the 
Select Committee has done is quite anti-national. As one living in a 
village having close touch with villagers — of whom the teeming 
millions of India are composed — frankly declare on the floor of the 
House, and T do so with unbounded gratitude to the Government 
that the definition of a “provincial co-operative bank’* which the Hon- 
ourable Sir George Schuster, who has been depicted as the unscrnpulous 
agent of the Great Mughal at Whitehall, originally placed before the 
House really aimed at linking up. .as time goes on. the innumerable Cen 
tral Co-operative Banks In district hc'adnnnrters that exist in India today 
or that may come into existence hereafter directly with the "Reserve Bank 
of India and thereby bringin<T the Beserve Bank into close and direct touch 
with those for whom it should exist — ^the teeming millions of India. 
But the definition of a “provincial co-onerative bank’*, as it baa emerged 
from the Select Committee, has aimed at keeping connection with the 
one bank in a province which they have named the “Principal Society’* 
and which is financed by capitalists is mainly managed by them, and 
makes a heavy middleman's profit for which ultimately the already 
heavily indebted peasant in the village suffers. 

As one having direct connection with the co-operative movement in the 
country, not as a financier or an economist, but as a humble field worker— 
a movement which alone has honestly .attempted to tackle the great pro- 
blems of rural credit and rural reconstruction, but which is on the verge 
of breaking down probably everywhere in India, — this I say in spite of the 
high sounding talk that is being reported from the Punjab or Bombay, 
due to unprecedented fall in the prices of agricultural produces — I am 
bound to say that the Select Committee has not been able to judge the 
question from the point of view of how to save the co-operative movement 
in the country from collapse and the attitude that they have taken will 
not earn them the gratitude of the agriculturists at whose distress many a 
tear has been shed here in this House. 

But, Sir, I do not blame the members of the Select Committee for 
what, has been done, because, T am afraid, they did so after hearing the 
evidence of the great authorities on Co-operative Economics and Finance 
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that were brought from distant places to show them the — Mr. Ramadas. 

Pantulu, President of the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association 
and the Madras Provincifil Co-operative Banks and Professor Kale, who is. 
also very intimately connected with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank. They are great finaneiers and custodians of the interests of the 
principal provincial hanks whose interest Avould have iiltimately suffered 
by the definition that the Government originally proposed. But now the 
Helect Committee have adopted a definition for a "‘provincial co-operative’ 
bank" which cuts at the very root of direct rural credit and benefits the 
capitalists in ])rovincjal headquarters at the cost of the podr agriculturists 
who live in the remote villages and have never heard of the name of “the 
Principal Bank”. 

f may also point out here that the definition that T propose for a ‘"pro- 
vincial co-operative bank” is tlie same as that which the Honourable the 
Finance Member originally proposed, and T have nothing but unstinted 
praise for his sagacity, and it was (*arried in this House in 1927, 
w^hen probably the House was more alive to the welfare of the masses. 

As this definition was proposed by the Government originally and as 
the Honourable ' the Finance Member lias evinced great' concern for the 
agriculturists, T have no doubt my very humble and modest suggestion 
has tlie sanction and approval of the Government. T now coniinend the 
matter for the deep consideration of that section of the House that is 
I'eally more '/('aloiis of the vVelfaie of the co-operative movement and the 
peasant than the official section. In the category of peasants I include 
the small landholders, who, to all intents and purposes, are peasant pro- 
prietors. 1 may tell you once again. Sir, that by accepting my amend- 
ment, the District Central Co-operative Banks will not come within the 
fold of the Reserve Bank all at once, but only those that (*an fulfil the 
rigid cemditions to bo laid down by Iho Reserve Bank can come and it 
may bo that, in course of time, a situation may o.oine in the country 
when all the central co-operative banks will have claimed theufiselves with 
the Reserve Bank. Sir, witli these words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikhain Clietty) : Amendment 
nicvcd : 

“That for sub-clause (c) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘(r) ‘provincial co-oporatwe bank’ means any society which is registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other law for the 
' time being in force in British Fnd’a relating to co-operative .societies and the primary 
object of which is the financing of other societies in a province which are or deemed 
td be HO registered;* ’’ 

Mr. T. N. Rainakrishna Reddi (Madras cedod Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-.MuliauiuiadaM Rural) : Sir, T have groat pleasure in supporting this 
amendment which is moved by my friend, Mr. Mahapatra, in his excellent 
maiden speecdi. The ameiulmciit is nothing but the reproduction of the 
denriition tliat was given in the original Bill. According to the original 
Bill, the definition of a “provincial co-operative bank” included any society 
in a proviiK'c whose sole object is financing other co-operative societies 
started under the Co-operative Societies Act, .1912. Hence, even the central 
district co-operativt' banks (‘ame also under that definition. Now, accord'n 
ing to lb(^ Bill, as amended, it refers only to the apex bank which is.tffe 
principal co-operative bank in the Presidency. So the definition in the 
present Bill is .A^ery restrictive in its scope and operation. 
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Mr, G. Morgan (Bengal: European): What about the proviso? 

Mr. T, N, Bamakriabna Reddi: 1 tviii explain the proviso afterwards. 
Now, Sir, the Select Committee had the advantage of the presence of 
witnesses like Mr. Eamadas rantulu and Professor Kale and others who are 
perhaps the Presidents of the Provincial Co-operative Banks in their res- 
pective Presidencies and, therefore, they favour the restriction of the de- 
finition only to the apex banks in the Presidency towns. In clause 17 of 
.this Bill, you will find the functions of the Keserve Bank. In sub-clause 
(b) of clause 17, it is mentioned that the functions of a Keserve Bank 
are “the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, drawn and payable in India and bearing two or more good signa- 
tures, one of which shall be that of a scheduled bank or a provincial co- 
cjierative bank and drawn or issued for the purpose, etc.'’. Under sub-clause 
(4) of clause 17, the Beserve Bank can advance moneys to various 
banks mentioned therein including the provincial co-operative banks. Thus, 
•under these clauses in the amended Bill, it is only the apex banks that 
get the benefit and not the central co-operative banks whose working 
capital exceeds more than five lakhs which is essential for any bank to come 
in the f:k*hedule. The distri(*t (*o-operative banks are solely engaged in 
financing otl.er rural credit societies for the purpose of Hiiancing agricultural 
.operations and other purposes and the marketing of crops, and so on. 
Hence, the definition given in this amended Bill is very restrictive and it 
prevents the Ees(?rve Bank giving help to such district central banks which 
are doing the same business in the districts as the apex banks do. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Xoii-Muharrnnadnn) : The district branches- 
arc the branches of the Central Bank. 

Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi: Not necessarily. They arc mere share- 
holders; they are not branolies; they do independent work. Sir, this 
amendment has come about, simply because Mr. Bamadas Pantulu and 
others, who are the Presidents of the J^rovincial Banks, tendered their 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee. They have guarded the 
interests of these banks, but there was nobody to guard the interests of 
these central banks. 


iThan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab : Nominated Official) : Ts thera 
any evidonr-i' that a district central bank has been starved for want of 
funds'^ 

Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi; That is not the object. You may apply 
the saint? thing with regard to provincial banks. Why should tlie Reserve 
Bank help the provincial banks by making advances? I only wish to 
extend the same help to other central banks in the various districts which 
do the same kind of work. Hence, I have great pleasure in supporting 
this amendment. 

My friend, Mr. Morgan, asked me to refer to the provisa. Well, Sir, 
the proviso simply says this : 

“Provided that where there is no such principal society in a province, the Local 
Government may declare. the central co-operative society in that province to be provin- 
cial co-operative society within the meaning of this definition.** ' 
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It only refers to a province where there is no apex bank such as the 
United Provinces, Orissa and Burma. But what about the other provinces 
where there are provincial co-operative banks? With regard to such pro- 
vinces, it restricts its scope only to that particular bank; 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly • Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I whole-heartedly support this amendment. 
It will be remembered that in my plea regarding the absence of facilities 
in this present Bill for the agriculturist to raise loans at the time when 
he has got to pay the Government Mat or when he has got to meet the 
urgent demands for agricultural operations, 1 said that there was no facility 
given to him except by getting the counter-signature of one bank which is 
operating in the Madras (h‘ty or probably in some populous centres, and 
there is one bank which is doing its work on the west coast. If this 
amendment is ac(?cpted, in view of the fact that there is a district bank 
in every district, and people who are in charge of the organisation of those 
"banks, presumably the landholders in the district, can be approached by 
the agriculturists to raise money from the Keserve Bank. I can go to 
-them and say that I have got my wares in my godown, but I cannot get 
money, because I do not want to sell them at the depressed rate. So I 
can have their counter- signature and then go to the Reserve Bank and, 
subject to my satisfying the usual conditions, I shall be able to get the 
money. That is an important reason why I would support this amend- 
ment. T do rcspcctfull,)* ask this House and the Honourable the Finance 
Member to restore what he himself had framed in the original Bill and 
which, for some reason or other, which I cannot understand, has been 
restricted to this one bank in each province partly conducted, as has been 
said by the Honourable the Mover, by capitalists who share all the profits, 
and, so far as the agriculturists are concerned, they have nothing to do 
with them except through one hank and another bank, and so on. That 
9 S a very unsatisfactory arrangement and I, therefore, say again that I do 
support the amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): The first 
duty I will do is to congratulate the youngest Member of this Assembly — 
Mr. Sitakaiitn Mahapatra, for having made a very good beginning. We 
know he occupies the seat of one of the oldest Mernbers of this Assembly, 
Mr. B. N. Misra, w^hoso death we all deplore. 

Sir, I would submit that I am in full accord with this amendment and 
tlie attempt in this House is to give as much help to the rural credit as 
we can possibly do. Government profess that they have the same interest 
at heart and it is in that spirit that I see that the original Bill gave a wider 
definition i>f a co-operative bank. I find difference made in the Select 
Committee, because they have restricted the scope of the definition. The 
original definition was wide enough to include district co-operative banks 
and others, whereas, in the present Bill, it is restricted only to the prin- 
cipal co-ope>ative society in a province. T do not know^ what reasons 
actuated the Select Committee to give this narrow definition and amend 
the Bill in this manner. I do not in the least agree with the amendment 
that has been made by the Select Committee. T am in full accord with 
the original provision. The result of restricting the meaning of a provincial 
co-operative bank will be affecting many sub-provinces and districts.^ In 
my province, Sind, — ^which is not a province, being a part of the province 
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-of Bombay, and this definition, as it is, will do no good to Sind. It will 
not give it any co-operative advantage contemplated by this Bill, 

An Bonourable Member: It is going to be a province soon 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: VVe do not know. 1 do not want to provoke 
controversy in this House at this stage by raising this question. We still 
believe that the Parliament will do justice to the minority community in 
Sind, namely, the Hindus, and not accept the separation of Sind. What- 
ever that may be, I do not want to say anything upon that question now, 
but I will restrict myself to the argument that I am placing before the 
House, namely, that Sind will be a sufferer if you restrict this definition 
and only make it applicable to co-operative banks of the province nlone. 
'Therefore, T do realise that the definition, as it is, will do a great harm and 
T suggest that the definition in the original Bill should be reverted to 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : I rise to support the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mahapatra. It is a 
very well conceived amendment and, I am sure, that the Honourable the 
Finance Member, who had brought it out in the original Bill, will do so 
again now. Due to the City interests that prevailed in the Select Com- 
mittee. the clause was so altered, because they cjonsidered more the com- 
mercial and industrial interests in the principal towns of the province. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must protest against the charges 
•of my Honourable friend in this respect. (Hear, hear.) 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Some of the central co-operative banks 
hold much larger capital than many of the banks which provide capital 
for industrv and I do not see why they should be treated differently. In 
some provinces, there are as many as 30 to 40 central co-operative banks 
which are situated not in headquarters of the province, but in the districts 
with large capital whose main concern is to provide seasonal credit for 
agriculture and to provide the rural people with credit when they are badly 
in need of it. I would urge on the Honourable the Finance Meniber with 
much confidence to look not only to the commercial and industrial interests 
^f the people in the city, hut also to agricultural interests. If this clause 
is amended, as suggested by the Honourable the Mover, it will give an 
opportunity to the central co-operative banks to get credit from the Reserve 
Bank for financing the rural people. I heartily support the amendment 
and commend it for the acceptance of the House. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : J join with my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, in 
•congratulating the Honourable Member to my right on his maiden speech. 

The object underlying this little change is a laudable one. It simply 
wants a provision to be made bv which the central co-operative banks, 
that fulfil all the conditions laid down for the purpose of dealing with the 
Reserve Bank, should be given power to deal direct with the Reserve 
Bank and not through the provincial co-operative banks. The change is 
merelv one of procedure. There is nothing against a co-operative central 
bank dealing with the Reserve Bank direct, for the proviso to clause 2 
Tnakes it possible for those central banks to come into direct contact with 
“the Reserve Bank where there is no provincial co-operative bank. There- 
iore; it will mean that the Central Bank at Delhi will have direct dealings 
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with the Keserve Bank, while the co-operative district bank of LyaUpur. 
which is perhaps 15 times bigger than the Delhi Bank and much more 
etheient than the Dellii Bank, will be debarred and will have to come, 
through tlie provincial co-operative bank. So this is merely a matter of 
procedure and, as it will do away with, what 1 may (*all, one middle-man* 
it will be indirectly beneficial to the individual members, for the 
individual members will have only to deal through one bank, whereas if 
they are forced to go through the provincial bank, they will have the- 
middle-man and each one of them will have some margin left for himself. 
So there is nothing much in this change except that it will make it possi- 
ble for district co-oi)crative banks which are doing very good work and 
which have got mucli lugger capital than some of tlie schedule^ banks 
to come into direct toiadi with the Beserve Bank. 

I was looking into the report of the Select Committee and 1 find that 
this change is not even referred to in the report. From elause 2, sub- 
planse (5), tb(‘ report passes on to siib-clanse (d). Xo particular reasons 
have been assigned and, therefore, 1 think the Select Committee thought 
that it was a change which mattered very little. Therefore, I am sure, 
the Honourable the Finance Member, who very rightl\ in his original 
Bill brought in all the central banks that made it possible for the centray 
banks to come in, will kindly accept this small amendment. But, as I 
have said, this is not such a fundamental change and 1 would not ask 
my friend, the Mover, to press it to a division. I hope the amendment 
will bo accepted by Government and also by all other parts of the House. 
Sir, T support the motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunoli at Two of the Clock, Mr,. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhnm Chetty) in the Chair. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Rasnaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, T beg to support the amendment that has been so 
ably moved by my friend. His amendment really brings it back to the 
position in whicli it stood when the Bill was first introduced into this 
House. T understand that the Select Committee made this amendment 
at the suggestion of some non -official experts of the provincial co-opera- 
tive department who came as witnesses before the Committee: T think 
that there is a great deal of force in w^hat my Honourable friend has said 
that it should be possible for the district central banks also to come to 
arrangements with the Beserve Bank and to get loans from the Reserve 
Bank. It ought not to bo necessary for every co-operative bank in the 
whole province to go to the Reserve Bank only through the medium of 
the provincial or the apex bank of the province. Apart from all other 
considerations, political and otherwise, which may detract from the value 
bf^ the privilege given to the co-operative system if this inhibition was 
laid on the other central banks, there is this consideration that inevitably 
♦t will ultimately increase the rate of interest which will have to be paid 
by the primary producers and consumers. The provincial bank will, in 
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itB turn, chai^ a little more rate of interest to the district -central bank: 
the district central bank will, in its turn, chai*ge a little higher rate of 
interest to the prijnary co-operatiye societies, .and so cm: just as for. 
instance when a local body gets a loan from the Lopal Government, the 
Local' Government get it from the Government of India; e.acli of them 
passes on a certain amount of added interest tili the local body feels that 
it is unable to take a loan at the rates of interest charged. Therefore, 
I think that it will be advisable if a certain number of other central banks 
than the apex bank are also* given the privilege. I do recognise that it 
will not be possible to give this privilege to every one of the district banks 
and, if it is necessary, I am prepared to accept the suggestion personally 
that these other central banks, other than the provincial head bank, should 
be among a list of approved banks by the Local Government in which 
case the danger, that the Select Committee was apparently confronted 
with, would disappear. I, therefore, support the amendment moved by 
my Honourable, friend. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (M\izafTarpur cum (’'•hamparan : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, as a member of the Select Commiitee, I also have very 
great pleasure in supporting Lhis proposed amendment. My Honourable 
friend, in his excellent maiden speech, has brought out all the arguments 
in favour of his proposed amendment. So far as I remember, the clause, 
as it stands in the Bill, was inserted at the instance of some of the expert 
witnesses, and I hope Government also will see their way to accept this 
arrangement which has for its object the extension of the benefit of the 
Bank to the co-operative societies, and to banks other than the apex banks 
to which reference is made in the clause in question. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I should like to make it clear 
on my own account and I think on account of every member of tl\e Joint 
Select Committee, who has not spoken today, that as far as the object 
is concerned, we are entirely at one wdth those Honoiuable Members who 
have supported this amendment. We want to do the most that we can 
to bring the co-operative movement into touch with the Beserve Bank; 
but we felt that it does not necessarily follow that in order to do that the 
right thing to do is to try and put every co-operative society into direct 
touch with the Beserve Bank. The principle on which we were working 
in fact was that, in order to help the co-operative movement, the . first 
thing that is necessary is that the co-operative movement itself should 
be well organised; and, in limiting the definition to the apex societies in 
each province, we had in mind that it would help the movement if an apex 
society was confirmed in its own position of authority for controlling and 
co-ordinating the co-operative organisations in the province. On the other 
hand, we have already had to admit an exception, to that: we particularly 
had in mind the case of the United Provinces where there is no apex 
society; and I am told that the same situation also prevails in Burma; and, 
therefore, we added a proviso to the definition, and, in a sense, by doing 
that, we have to some extent departed from the principle or at least 
admitted an exception to it. I have h^d the advantage in the luncheon 
interval of talking personally, to one or two. Members who have supported 
this amendment, and I think that the simplest way of meeting everybody's 
Cfbject* would be to add a few words to the proviso. My own suggestion-*^ 
and this has been only hastily considered — ^is that the words '‘in addition 
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to such principal society in a province or’* should be added after the words 
•‘provided that”, so that the proviso would read as follows: 

“Provided that, in addition to such principal society in a province oi^ 
where there is no such principal society in a province, the Local Govern- 
ment may declare any central co-operative society in that province to be 
a provincial co-operative society within the meaning of this definition;”. 

I think that is the simplest way of allowing in special cases or rather 
in approved cases an ordinary central co-operative society to get into 
direct contact with the Bank and to make it possible that its signature 
on a bill will be counted as a good one. Speaking on behalf of Govern- 
ment, I should have no hesitation in accepting that position and I believe 
that my Honourable friends, who were on the Select Committee, would 
also be agreeable to modify their own views to that extent. 

1 would just like to add that in adopting the form which we did we 
were also in accord with the recommendations of the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee, whose recommendation was that it should be a pro- 
vincial society which should be given these privileges. That merely is an 
additional support to the view that we took, but I do not consider it 
as any substantial modification of that to accept the words which I have 
suggested; and if that is acceptable to my Honourable friend who has 
moved this amendment and those who have supported it, I can say at 
once that we should accept it on behalf of the Government. 

Before I sit down, I would like to associate myself with those who have 
congratulated the Honourable Member who moved this amendment on a 
very inter(!sting maiden speech, and T would like to say how pleased we are 
to see him with us and to welcome here another Member from that highly 
favoured area of India, called Orissa, who will be, I think, a fitting 
colleague to co-operate with my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, whom we 
all known so well, on bedialf of what he himself so frequently describes as 
the teeming millions of India. Sir, that is our position. 1 will read the 
words again. The proviso Would then read: 

Provided' that in addition to such principal society in a province or** 

and then it goes on as it stands. That is our position^ Sir, and 1 Would 
be very glad to know if that satisfies my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, I am prepared to accept that amende 
ment . 


u ^wsWent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhank Chetty): Da I take 
It that the Honourable Member moves it as an amendment? 


The Honourable )3ir George Schuster: 

friend will withdraw his amendment. 


I am prepared to do that if my 


Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Yes, I am willing to withdraw it. 

*he Bonontabla Sir George Schnster: Sir, I moTe: 

Ue ***“ «‘*ter the words ’Provided that’ l&e word, duill 

• *40 addition to such principal society in a province or’.” 
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[honourable SCeinber aoo^t that amendment, and would he ask the leavei 
ot the Houde to withdraw his amendment?* 

Mr* Sltakanto Mahapatrat Sir, I accept the amendment proposed by 
the Honourable the Finance Member and I would ask the leave of the 
House to withdrew my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Has the 
Honoiurable Mr. Mahapatra the leave of the House to withdraw his amend- 
ment ? 

I 

Several Honourable Members: Tes, yes. 

The amendment of Mr. Mahapatra was, by leave of the Assembly, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Then the 
question I have to put is: 

'‘That in sub-clause (c) of clause 2, in the proviso, after ihe words 'Provided that*, 
the following words be added : i 

'in addit'on to such principal society in a province or’." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The next 
amendment is No. 11 standing in the name of Baja Bahadur Krishnama- 
chariar. 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir, the amendment that I have 
the honour to move reads thus: 

"That to Bub-dause («) of clause 2 of tbe Bill tlie following be added : 

'and such other banks and bankers who carry on the business of banking according 
to indigenous methods a list whereof shall be notified in the O'azette of India from 
time to time by the Governor General in consultation with the Local Governments and 
the Central Board and subject to such conditions regarding capital, maintenance of 
accounts, inspection and credit as the Central Board may lay down’.’’ 

Sir, my object is that to the list of scheduled banks these indigenous 
banks and bankers should also be added. I have copied these words from 
the Eeport of the Gentral Banking Inqui^^ Committee, because, at pages 
106 to 110. w^here they deal with the facilities to be accorded to indigenous 
banks and bankers so as to bring them in contact with the Beserve Bank, 
they have made this suggestion. The reasons for the addition of the above 
have been so elaborately given by the Banking Inquiry Committee, that 
I do not think I need dwell on them at length. But, shortly, the position 
is this. The Central Banking Inquiry Committee have found that in some 
manner or other these indigenous bankers and banks must be brought into line 
with the banks that have been included in the Schedule, because they 
found that India consists of 2,400 towns, and there are only 444 banks 
which serve these large number of towns. Besides that, the facilities which 
these indigenous bankers are prepared to give are more easily accessible 
than the facilities offered by these central banks with their registered offices 
far away and all the other paraphernalia of a bureaucratic administration. 

An HononiaUe Member: Question? 

D 2 
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U they had. somjB .experitooe of the way in . which some of the 
banks are carrying on their business, they will hot question my steteth'ent; 
However, Sir, the position is this. We want agricultural credit; we want 
that some method should be devised by Vhich wefTOight' gfet the mdhey 
that is required ^or paying the Government &isf, 'or meeting the expeneft*" 
of agricultural operations and for marketing 'the. crops,, and in order to 
facilitate the getting of that credit near our own places rather than go all 
the way from one end of the Presidency to another only to be told 
perhaps-r-'‘We do not know you ahd so we cannot give you credit" — ^we 
want this facility. And, Sir, in view of the fact that the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee was set up in order to find out the conditions under 
which "the banks work in this country so that they may determine bow 
the Reserve Bank may eventually be constituted, I think this amendment, 
which is a very simple one, ought to commend itself to Government. 
And, Sir, I do not know why the Finance Member has not told us as to 
the conditions under which the Committee in London was set up and the 
conditions under which it was set up, because. Sir, in view of the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Central Banking Inquiry Committee, I respect- 
fully submit that it was their, duty to go into this matter for what reason 
these indigenous bankers could not be roped into this scheme as members 
of the scheduled banks. As for their capacity, I think it is well known 
that there are several bankers throughout the country each one of whom 
has got capital worth three or four times more than the capital of three 
or four scheduled banks put together. The only objection that, could be 
raised against their inclusion is with regard to tbeir. method of doing bank- 
ing business, because their ways are quite different from the modem 
methods. In order to provide against that, I have stated that subject to 
such conditions regarding capital, maintenance of accounts, inspection and 
credit as laid down by the Central Board. . 

Now, Sir, the Central Board which will direct the affairs of the Bank 
knows exactly what sort of conditions should be laid down, and if these 
indigenous banks and bankers, for whom I am speaking, are willing to 
conform to those conditions, there is absolutely no reason why they should 
hot also be brought within the scheme of this Reserve Bank Bill. Sir, 
I move .... 


'‘am' Share, 
scheduled 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May I 
ask just one question. Sir? Why should not. the indigenous bankers just 
now conform to the conditions that are laid down for scheduled banks, and 
then they could come under the Act immediately. 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I am not quite* sure if I have 
followed the question correctly. Is it the point that they should get them- 
selves registered as these banks under the Companies' Act? 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Yes. • 


Baja Bahadur O, Krishnamachariar: Now, with regard to that, I am 
sorry 1 am not enamoured of Companies management under the Act. I 
may give one or two instances. There are two great bankers in Hyderabad, 
Raja Narsingirjee and Raja Bahadur Sir Bansilal. and between them the^ 
have got a capital of four or five crores. They certainly do not want to 
take in partners with them. I do .not know how; under .the Companies 
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Act, they could be included as theirs will be a -one-man eoncerii, .but 
certainly I do. think they a^e. entitled to be brought in without their being 
bompelled to be restored as. a company under the .Act and then get the 
advacLtages. As a matier of fact, I am not sure whether some, of these 
bankers may be willing to do so if you put all ihese conditions, but in order 
to safeguard the money that ‘the Beserve Bank will advance, conditions 
have got to be ^d doym* By all means lay down the conditions, insist 
that those conditions, should be observed very strictly, and so long as 
Revision is made fpr including thexh in the scheduled . banks, I shall be 
satisfied, and there is no reason why they should go through the door of 
|bhe Indiw Compames Act/ 

V Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: ... 

*‘That to sub’Clause (e) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be added : 

- ‘and ■ such other banks and bankers who carry on tHe business of banking according 
to . indigenous methods a list whereof shall be notified in the Gazette of India from 
time to time by the Governor General in consultation with the Local Governments and 
the Central Board and subiect to such conditions regarding capital, maintenance of 
acGoniits, inspection and cr^llt as the Central Board may lay down*.’* 

The Chair would just like to point out to the House that technically the 
Honourable Member is in order in moving that amendment, but the Chair 
would ask the House to realise that, if the amendment is adopted by the 
House, it would impose upon those banks all the obligations mentioned in 
clause 42. If Honourable Members want to exclude these indigenous 
bankers from those obligations, then consequential amendments will have 
to be made to clause 42 and other clauses. 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May I submit that I have, in one 
of my amendments that 1 propose to clause 42, mentioned some of those 
facts, but. I am not sure I have done that so comprehensively as is how 
suggested by you. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Oh this point also I think there is 
no quarrel between anybody in this House on the general object of my 
friend, but I feel that there are certain objections in attempting to achieve 
his particular object in this way. 

We considered this matter . very carefully in the Select Committee, 
and we decided that it would not be satisfactory to put into the Bill any- 
thing in the nature of a blank cheque, and that, before an attempt was 
madS to -bring the. so-called indigenous bankers within the sphere of the 
scheduled banks, the while problem needed rather more thinking out. We; 
therefore, adopted the alternative recommendation of putting upon the Bank 
a -statutory obligation to 'Study this problem and' put up proposals as quickly 
as possible. We. believe that that is the more satisfactory way of dealing 
with it, . ' 

I would point out to my Honourable friend that the. position of a scheduled 
bank carries with it obligations and restrictions as well as privileges. 1 
hope . that no one in this- House would support bringing* in a group of 
bankers within the circle of the privileges which' ara' available, to scheduled 
bai^s without' imposing upon them the corresponding restrictions and obli- 
gations. 1 venture to ask my Honoiirable b^iend wHotber is -quite satis- 
fied that all these indigenous bankers would welcome it if they suddenly 
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faund that the Governor General liad> after due consultetip 9 with tUe 
various authorities which he has suggested, notified them oh e . list . hi the 
Gazette of India as liable to put up the Statutory minimum compulsory 
deposits with the Eeserve Bank, and so on. 

There are two sides to this question, and I venture to jput it to my 
Honourable friend that it is better that this matter should receive a little 
more consideration, and that carefully thought out and definite proposals 
should be provided for ‘by legislation rather than that we should give, 
what I have described as, a blank cheque to the Governor General to add 
anybody whom he likes to the list of scheduled banks. Another point 
which I would like to put arises out of what you, Sir, yourself have said. 
It seems to me that, in a definition clause, it is rather unsatisfactory to 
attempt to provide for something which is intended to be really an opera- 
tive Statutory provision. When one approaches these matters by the 
entrance door of the definition clause, one may find that a series of con- 
sequential amendments would have to be made in the operative clauses 
of the Bill, and I should not like to say myself offhand what consequential 
amendments would be necessary if this alteratioa^ were made in ‘the defi- 
nition. I, therefore, venture to put it to my Honourable friend that it 
would, if he wants to move a substantial proposal of this kind, really be 
better to do so in connection with clause 42 and the discussion on the 
second schedule. Then we shall know where we are, but at present if 
we were to adopt this definition, we might find that it did not accord 
with the other provisions of the Bill. That, Sir, is a formal point, but 
I would like to come back to the point of substance which I have made, 
and ask my Honourable friend whether he really wishes to press this 
amendment now and whether he does not think that the recommendation 
which we have made that this matter should be taken up at once by the 
Central Board and that they should submit carefully considered proposals 
for legislation on the subject — whether he does not think that that is really 
the most businesslike way of dealing with this question and one that is 
likely to produce the most satisfactory results to all concerned including 
those whose interests he is seeking to further by his amerldment. 

Raja Bahadur G. EMshnamachariar: I am sony, the Finance Member 
was not able to accept it. No doubt, from his point of view, the reasons 
are quite good, but then, so far as some of the conditions imposed upon 
the sched\iled banks under clause 42 are concerned, the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee stated regarding compulsory deposits that they need 
not be made to make those deposits at all. (Aji Honourable Member* 
'‘Why?") T do not know, they have given the reasons, and they are 
there in that book. When 1 tabled this amendment, the clause referred 
to by the Honourable Member was before me, and I did so in spite of the 
fact that it was there, because I feared that, once you put it in that 
manner, as these things have generally a habit of being put off, and off 
and off, and as .... . 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
I^e Honourable Member has no right of reply on an amendment.' The 
dbair thought he was just going to explain his position whether he was 
to withdraw or stick to bis arhendment. . , ' . . 
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Bala Bahadur O. Kriahnamachariar: In view (4;.the» {act that the 
Honourable Member is not willing to support it, I am afraid, there is 
evidentljr liot much support in this House/ and, therefore, I beg leave 
to with^aw the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assenqibly, withdrawn. 

Xir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The neit 
amendnaent is by Mr. S. C, Mitra. It adds a new provision at the end 6# 
clause 2, but the Chair would inform the House that if they accept Mr^ 
Mitra's amendment, then Mr. Bhuput Sing's amendment and Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya’s amendment will be out of order and cannot be moved, 
Honourable Members have got three amendments before them and they 
have to make up their minds which one they are going to support. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I do not want to 
move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Mr. S. 0; 
Mitra. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I move: 

**That at the end of clause 2 of the Bill, the following be added : 

*(/) ^Governor General in Council’ means Governor General as advised by the Member 
in charge of Finance’.” 

The purpose of my motion is to add another definition 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member); I wish to take a 
point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): You can. 
He has moved the amendment, 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I submit that this amendment 
is out of order. The powers of the Indian Legislature are defined and 
limited by section 65 of the Government of India Act. Section 65(1) 
says that the Indian Legislature has power to make laws in certain cases, 
(a) to (/). Then, in sub-section (2), we .find: 

’’Provided that the Indian Legislature has not, unless expressly so authorised by 
Act of Parliament, power to make any law repealing or affecting — 

’ (>) any Act of Parliament passed after the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty and extending to British India . . ” 

My submission is that this amendment wdll affect the Government of 
India Act which is an Act passed after 1860, {An Honourable Member x 
‘‘How?^') I am going to show that. Section 40 deals with the Business 
of the Governor General in Council, but, before I deal with section 40, I 
will refer you to section 184 in which the term “Governor General in 
Council" is defined to mean “Governor General in Executive Counoil’*ii 
Section 40(2) says: 

’ ’’The Governor Gw^ral may make n4es jnd order; for the more convepiept 
transaction of business in his Executive Couneff.'* 
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„ ^ It is the Governor Gei;ierarB po\yer to make lilies for the distribution of 
j 3 UsinesB and it is by virtue of this clause that matters , are ;brought. before 
the Executive Council. . As is . well known, every administrative matter or 
every question that arises in the Government of India does hot liecei^sarily 
come before the Executive Council. It is only such matters as 
the Governor General directs should be discussed in Council that come before 
the Council and it is by virtue of the power given under section 40(2) that 
matters come before the Council. Then, if you look at section 41, you 
will see what the powers of the Executive Council are. Sub-clause (1) 
says: ; > . 

any difference of opinion arises, on any question brought before a meeting of 
the Governor Generars Executive Council, the Governor General in Council shall be 
bound by the opinion and decision of the majority of those present.” 

I stop there. The power is vested in every Member of the Council to 
discuss matters brought before the Council and to vote upon it. Now, if 
the Governor General in Council means the Governor General acting on 
the advice of the Finance Member only, then you are taking away the 
power that is now vested by the Government of India Act in the other 
Members of Council. By virtue of section 41(1), every Member of Council 
can discuss a matter ‘which is brought before the Council arid to vote 
upon it. Mr. Mitra’s amendment is that the Governor General in Council 
means the Governor General as advised by the Member in charge of 
Finance. That being so, you are taking away from the other Members 
of Council the right to vote upon matters concerning the Keserve Bank 
and quite conceivably out-vote the Finance Member. Then, Sir, we 
come to 41(e9), where the Governor General acts against the advice of his 
Council. In every such case, any two Members of the dissentient majority 
ihay require that the adoption, suspension or rejection of the measure and 
the fact of their dissent be reported to the Secretary of State. This sub- 
clause gives any two dissentient Members of Council the right to have a 
reference to the Secretary of State. If Mr. Mitra's amendment is accepted, 
that riglit vis-a-vis the Reserve Bank is taken away. Therefore, my sub- 
mission shortly is this, that this amendment contravenes section 40(2) 
hx that it prevents the Governor General from bringing matters con? 
nected with the Reserve Bank before the Council and to be bound by the 
Opinion of the majority. Secondly, it takes away the powers which are, 
by the Government of India. Act, which is a Parliamentary Act, now 
vested in Members of Council other than the Finance Member and, thirdly, 
it takes away the power to refer which is now vested in any two dissentient 
Members of Council. Thus, this amendment contravenes or, at any rate, 
affects, the provisions of the Government of India Act. The language is 
“affect**: 

“The Indian Legislature has not power to make any law- affecting any Act of 
Parliament.” 

My submission is that this amendment will affect the Government of 
India Act in the matters which I have submitted. Therefore, it is not 
competent for the Indian Legislature to pass a measure like this. What 
i^'.the result If this Legislature passes something .which 'it is not competent 
to do. For that I refer you to section 84: 

V *‘A law made by any authority in British India and 'repi^n^t tp any provision 
of this or any other Act of Parliament shall, to the extent .of that repugnancy, bat 
not otherwise, be void.” • ^ ‘ 
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r' Therefore^ if anj^hing'is padseii tr;^ tui which is'repiigheuQit to thc^ Qo'^n- 
metit of India Act, it will# to the extent of that repugnancy, be void. Are 
you going to do something which is void? I submit that we ought not, 
and that you should rule this amendment out of order. I refer you to a 
well-known principle of law recognised in Courts 'of. justice. Courts 
justice never do anything in vain. You apply for an injunction. If it is 
found that that injunction w^ill be ineffective, the Court will never grant 
that injunction. I would ask you to apply the same principle. Let us 
not do anything in vain. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: May 1 ask whether this objection applies 
equally to my amendment ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will be 
dealt with when that amendment is reached. 

y Mr. 8. 6 . Mltra: The definition of Governor General in Council in 
section 134 applies only to the Government of India Act and this phrase 
“Governor General in Councir' has been defined in the General Clauses 
Act and other Acta also. As regards the contention of the Honourable 
the Law Member that my amendment will deprive the other Members of 
the Governor General’s Council, I can refer him to section 43 of the same 
Act. Section 4B{2) says: 

‘•“The Governor General, during absence from his Executive Council, may, if he 
thinks it necessary, issue on his own authority and responsibility any order which 
might have been issued by the Governor General in Council to any Local Government, 

etc.** 

There are other similar provisions in the same Act itself. Had it been 
so repugnant as the Honourable Member thinks it to be, namely, that it 
deprives the Members of the Executive Council of the Governor General 
of certain rights, how is it that in the same Act, in section 43, it is pro- 
vided that the Governor General can act for himself on behalf of the 
Governor General in Council in certain cases ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, it will shorten matters if I 
draw my Honourable friend’s attention to the words in section 66, “unless 
expressly so authorised”. In those other sections there is express 
authorisation. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My main contention is this, that the definition applies 
only to this particular Act, the Government of India Act itself. As 
Begards the other Acts, certainly, if it is repugnant to the context, then 
it will not apply, but may I ask the Honourable the Law Member if, 
instead of putting this definition here, I could put in in every place in the 
cliff erent clauses where the words “Governor General in Council” appear, 
the words “Governor General as advised by his Finance Member”? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That may be all right. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Then, that makes the Law Member’s contention very 
ridiculous, because the purpose of xny definition is . only to cut short re- 
dimdanoy. If my Honourable friend, goes to that extreme and is prepared 
to accept the words I propose to be substituted, namely, “Governor -Gene- 
ral as advised by his Finance Member” 
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. ; !Cb*>SMPOiu«Ue 8il Ifittwe: Sir, lur^bal)}; X aot .ejQ^ess 

mjraell quite clearly, On the argupieut that I bsve adduced before yoi|| 
^at aweudment .would offend against uiotber section of the OqvemiXHtQt 
of India Act. It will inunediately affect section 83 of ibe OoTcmmen^ (ff 
^dia Act which says: . . 

'^Subject to the provisions of this Act, the superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military government is vested in the Governor General in Qoi^notl, 
who is required to jpay due obedience to all such orders a9 he may receive from;0^ 
Secretary of State.** ‘ ‘ 

Now, the civil and military administration being vested in the Governor 
General in Council, if you take away money matters from the Governor 
General in Council and vest the powers in the Governor General plv^ the 
Finance Member, then you offend against section 38. 


Mr* S. 0 . Mitra; Sir, the absurdity of that contention, y you know every 
day. We all know that the Governor General in Council really means 
the Member in charge oi his Executive Council assisted by the Secretary, 
Where there is no question raised by other Members of the Executive 
Council, the decision of the particular Member in charge of the Depart’* 
ment is final. I say that the Honourable the Law Member's contention 
is without any substance. What I wanted to do was to shorten the labour 
of the House by putting it in the definition clause instead of moving so 
niany amendments in almost all clauses and, for the purposes of this Bill, 
the Governor General in Council means ... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty ) : Order, order. 
It is an obvious fact that this House has not got the jurisdiction to restrict 
the powers vested in the Governor General in Council by the provisions 
of the Government of India Act. That is a quite obvious fact which does 
not require any elaborate argument. It is certainly open to this House; 
by an Act of this Legislature, to confer powers on any authority in India; 
provided the conferment of such powers is not inconsistent with any of 
the provisions of an Imperial Act. For example, in this Bill itself, this 
Legislature seeks to confer powers on the Central Board of the Eeserve 
Bank. In another Bill it seeks to vest certain powers in the Board of 
Directors of the Imperial Bank. Similarly, the object of Mr. Mitra's 
amendment is to vest certain powers in a new body, “the Governor General 
acting with the advice of the Finance Member". To that extent, the 
House would be perfectly entitled to pass any law vesting certain powers 
in the Governor General acting with the Finance Member so long as that 
does not impinge upon the powers of the “Governor General in Goimcil”, 
and I* think, therefore, that this amendment is in order. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, the purpose of my amendment is to test the 
bona fides of the Government, whether they really want this Central 
Bank of India not to be influenced, .by politicians, not only in India, ^ but 
in England as well. That is the main purpose of this motion. Sir, I 
know the limitations of the powers . of this Hoiise that we are not a 
sovereign Legislature. . It is not necessary for the Honourable the Law 
Member or anybody else to remind me that, by' some adaptation of clauses 
in the future Governrhent of India Act, .they can nullify all the purposes 
of this Legislature, but yet it is the bounden duty 91 this. House to makdi 
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it clear, not, g»nly here but also. in England,. people d^ngiand and 

how tliis B^k should function, and if ‘>re arfe ‘a^feoatjri^ to accept the 
self-denying ordinance of, having no power to e:teiN) any political induenoo 
over this Beserve Bank, we also want that the British politicians, in the 
interests of the financiers of the City of London, should not be enabled to 
influence the policy of the Beserve Bank. The discussion that we have 
had during the' last three or four days as to whether it should be a State 
Bank or a Shareholders* Bank also principally hinges on the attitude 
of the Government on this motion. It has been very ably said by my 
friend,, the Deputy Leader of our Party, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mud&linr, that similar provisions are to be found everywhere, for instance, 
in the Australian State Bank, securing essential connection with the 
Governors General, but will he further consider what is the position of 
those Governors General as compared with the Governor General in 
India ? I know His Excellency Lord Willingdon is very much anxious 
to. be a constitutional Viceroy and Governor General. When that day 
will come, we shall have no objection to the Governor General being the 
ultimate authority to decide on many essential points; but what is the 
position today? It is no secret to anybody that as the Governor General 
in India is not responsible to anybody here, he is not a constitutional 
Governor General like the Governors General of Australia or Canada, and 
it has now become almost a fashion for the Governor General to be dictat- 
ed. to in the day-to-day policy by the Secr<^tary of State. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non- Muhammadan Rural): As if 
he is a post office. 

Kr. S' 0. Mitra: There was a time when there were more powerful 
Viceroys who resented this interference. I moan no reflection on the 
Governor General, but it is known to everybody in this House that even in 
minor matters, due to facilities provided by cablegrams and so forth, 
the Government of India have in effect been converted into almost a 
post office to carry out the orders of the Secretary of State. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir, we in India certainly welcome a Reserve Bank, and we hope that 
India will have a constitution in the near future under which there will be 
a responsible Minister. With that expectation we fully agree that this 
Reserve Bank will primarily look to the interests of Indians. There is 
not the least contention on anybody's behalf that there should be any 
interference in the day-to-day affairs of the Reserve Bank of India by 
any politician. Legislature or the Government. What we claim is that 
finance being a transferred subject, the future Finance Member should be 
the proper person to advise His Excellency the Governor General to decide 
all vital questions. On these grounds I move that this definition may 
be accepted. If the Honourable the Finance Member accepts this amend- 
ment, it will be far easier for him. to carry all the clauses of the Bill 
without much opposition from us. 


Mr. Pregldeiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Cbetty): Amendment 
moY^; 

*fThat at ths and of^claqaa 2 of the HSU, the following be. added : 

_^ /(/) 'Govwnor Genaral in C9nnoiI' meaof Gtover^r Qeneral ae advised by thi 
iae^il^ io eharji^ of FioanceV* 
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HrV Vidya Sagu Pandya: Sir, it is very necessary tbai some 

the Goyerncn: General in CoimcU should be put in the Sill* S^fpre 1 
proceed, let me apologise to the House for a ^ong informatibn which I 
gave yesterday. The Governor General in Council appears in the BiU 92 
times and not 88 times and the word shareholders ” appears 23 times. 
The result is that there is something like a partnership between the Cover* 
nor General in Council and the shareholders through the Board of Directors 
appointed by them. 

I am reminded of a small story which is very applicable to . the present 
case. There were two boys, one a big boy, who had a shilhng in his 
pocket, and there was another boy who. had only a penny or two. By them- 
selves singly they could not buy a cigar which they really wanted and, 
therefore, they formed a joint stock company of the shareholders type like 
this proposed Bank. When the good cigar was purchased, the big boy 
began smoking without allowing the small boy to have any pull at the 
cigar. Then the small boy said: Look here, I have also subscribed two 
pence for it and why don’t you allow me to have a smoke." The big boy 
said: " Look here, I am tiie managing director; so I will smoke and you 
can spit." (Laughter.) That is exactly the position of the Governor 
General in Council as the big boy in this Bill. The shareholders may spit 
though they have no power to do that even under the Bill. I. wanted to 
call the Governor General as the Hero of this play, but a friend of mine 
says that he is the Villain of the piece. As such great powers are vested 
in him, it is absolutely necessary that we should know beforehand what 
the expression " Governor General in Council " means. Whether the 
Governor General means a gentleman sitting at a distance of 6,000 miles 
and pulling the strings of a " kath-ka-pttila ", that is, a wooden doll, such 
as you see sold in the bazars of Delhi which goes bn playing as the strings 
are drawn by the man who holds him. If the Governor General is to mean, 
as has been given out in the evidence of the Secretary of State for India, 
then I think it would be better that we did not have the Bill at all, 
because it will be worked in the interests of the London financiers and as 
dictated by the Whitehall. I am very sorry for our friends who went to 
England on our behalf to attend the London Committee. (A Voice 
"They were not appointed by us.") Very well, Sir, if I am wrong, I 
stand corrected. What I feel is that clause 119, which runs as follows, 
is very dangerous: 

.“The consent of the Governor General, given at his discretion, will be required 
lb the introduction in the Federal Legislature of,, legislation which . repeals or amendls 
or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to British India, or any Governor 
General’s or Governor’s Act or Ordinance or which affects any Department reserved 
for the cMitrol of the Governor General,, or the coinage and currency of- the Federation, 
or the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the management of 
currency and exchange or” etc., etc. 

Now, the question is, whether under these circumatancjes, we .^re going 
to pass this Bill. In fact, we are being compelled to pass this Bill and 
we are told that it is open to us to pass this Bill, but we cannot touch the 
Bill hereafter. Then what is the Use of such a BUI ? • Are we ^itirBly to 
be left under the control or mercy of the Whitehall and the Secretary of 
State at their sweet will and pleasure? That is why we are anjsdous that 
the Governor General in Council should be so defined that he should be 
itble to act on the advice of Ministers who may. be .iieapbnsiblb . to . fte 
Central Legislature and not to a gentleman at such a long distance. I tiill 
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not tire the House with anything more. Aff sooar^g^tjie; Sdj^ct,^ 
gat. on the BiU» the first thibg 1 did was ^ send. a. letjlier. ta the Hoiioiurable 
the iFioance Member requesting to kindly make thii^ niatte]^ clear as W 
what wfll be the authority or powers of the Governor General in Council, 
not only how, but also in the new Federal Le^slatiire. Subsequently, 13 
other members of the Sdect Committee made a similar representation and 
a sort of explanation, which amounts to nothing practically, was given by 
the IF^inance Member. The matter was ably raised by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, and others yesterday. Let me tell the Finance Mem- 
ber that his explanation yesterday did not satisfy us in the least. We have 
said in our minute of dissent that, if this matter is not made sufdciently 
clear, it will be open to us at any further stage of this Bill to advise the 
House hot to proceed with the Bill. Sir, I support the amendment. 

Mr. M^ammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, this Bill, as it has emerged from the Select Committee, 
may be said to have been improved to a large extent. But, we know the 
conditions that existed when it was presented before the Select Committee 
and the way in which the proceedings of the Select Committee were con- 
ducted and we know also how our suggestions have not been adverted to, 
as they were according to the public opinion and public wishes. 

I do not want to enter into anything which may be confidential in the 
Select Committee, but certainly I am bound to say that the 
whole Bill has no democratic principle in it. The whole basis 
of .this Bill is autocracy, pure and simple. I know that some of my 
friends here have spoken on the advisability of having a State Bank. Bu£ 
as the Bill is under consideration and we know it for certain that a Share- 
holders Bank is coming and there is no other alternative for us, it is my 
duty before the House to show at least that, as we are about to entei* 
into a new era of new Constitution, we should not make ourselves the 
laughing stock of the whole world and I should ask the House, therefore, 
to plead at least for democracy for this country. I would appeal to my 
countrymen that if they do not find in this Bill things, which are really 
based on democratic principles, it should be their first duty, as citizens of 
this country, as honourable citizens of India, to throw out this Bill unless 
they find that it is based exactly on those principles and nothing more. 

This amendment which has been moved by Mr, Mitra is only based 
6n democratic principles. It does not say that the Governor General in 
Council or the Governor General himself should have no power at all. 
This amendment does not derogate in any way from the powers of the 
Governor General in Council or the Governor GeneraL It only strives 
towards democracy and nothing more. The principle underlying this 
atnendinent is that the Governor General should not have autocratic power 
of doing anything. I would ask the House to see whether the amendment 
proposed makes the next Governor General in a democratic country, for 
which we are all striving in the new Constitution, act as an autocrat or 
should he be allowed to act as a democratic ruler ? The only amendment 
is that he’ should be advised by the Finance Member. Who will be that 
Finance Member ? He will be the representative of the people who will 
be returned by the votes of the people. It is perfectly clear that His 
Excellency the Governor General will not be returned by any votes, he 
will not represent anyone, ' he will be the representative of the State, t 
would ask tibe House to consider this position, whether this small amend*: 
^nt, only to base f he whole Act On democratic principles, is compatible 
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With reason, or is it compatible with reason that autocratic powers shonld 
fee given to one who does not come by election. I ask, why shotdd the 
powers not be given to one to advise only, who represents the teeming 
millions of the country? The amendment is a very small one, striving 
towards democratic ideal which every one in this House — I do not mean 
nominated Members, I mean the elected Members who have to go to their 
constituencies — presume, desires. If my Honourable friends do not vote 
for this amendment, they deny themselves the right to be elected by 
their constituencies and they really deny the principle that they are re- 
lyresenting a democratic coimtiy. I consider that the honour of this country 
is involved in this amendment of Mr. Mitra. If you do not agree with me 
that the great principle involved is that the man who represents the 
teeming millions of India should be the future Finance Member, then I 
do not know how you can call the next Constitution as one based on 
democratic principles. By defeating today the amendment of Mr. Mitra, 

? ou show to the world that you are yourself not of the democratic mind, 
ut you want to be dictated to by an autocrat, whether it be in India or the 
Secretary of State or from the London merchants. So far as I have been 
able to read in the papers today, I find another argument is presented 
before the House, that this Bill should be a businesslike Bill. If you leave 
it to one man, will that be businesslike? I submit that this House 
wishes that in the future Constitution the best adviser, on whom the country 
shall rely and on whose advice very often the Government of India will 
have to base their financial policy, shall be the Finsmee Member. So far 
as the monetary policy is concerned, the Finance Member should have the 
uppermost voice. It is only on business principle that we want it. 
Although there are other advisers of His Excellency the Governor General, 
such as the Political Secretary or the Commerce Member or even the Law 
Member, they will not be acting on the principles of business, but it is only 
the Finance Member who will be acting on business principles. The only 
object of this amendment is business. I say it vehemently that the 
Finance Member in the future Constitution shall be the only man on whom, 
so far as the business side of India is concerned, the Government will have 
to rely, and even today what do we find? It is to the Finance Member 
that we look forward when business questions come up. You can very well 
see that if this amendment is not passed, it would really amount tO this 
that the whole administration of finance of India will not be carried on 
business principles. There is also a misapprehension, I should say a mis- 
chievous misapprehension that if any matter is raised on democratic 
principles, it is said that you doubt the honesty of such and such a person 
and that you doiibt the ability of the Governor General. It is not so. 
Wo do not doubt the capacity of the Governor General, but we want to 
strengthen the hands of the Governor General by that businesslike advice 
of the future Finance Member which is the governing principle of sound 
finance. With these words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab: Non>Muhammadan): To borrow a 
^rnse from the admirable speech, delivered the other dav, by Kaja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, I am also another “man-in-the-atreet". 
So far as the present Bill is concet*ned, I find myself more or less in 
Ae unhappy ^position of the elderly lady who, when tdd by tbe comman- 
der of the ship that Aev would Soon be crossing the equator, said: "Oh!* 
hoyr lovely. Now, I have heard So much about the equator. Mary, 
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would you please run down to my cabin and get i.iAy 
8iis most of us» so far as some of the complicated problems connected 
wi^ the prese^it Bill ar^ concerned,, are no better than this good lady. 
There are, however, certain aspects of the Bill which even humble law- 
yers are able to follow; and the question involved in the present amend- 
nlent is c^tainly one which is of that description. 

Sir, this Beserve Bank reminds me of a little incident which once 
happened to myself. Having met an old friend after a long time Who' 
was not looking very cheerful, I said: ‘*Hallo, what’s the matter with 
you? You are not looking very fit*’. He said: “Don’t you know, I am 
buffering from matrimonial dyspepsia’’. “Matrimonial dyspepsia?’’ 

I said, “what is that?’’ “Don’t you know? It is a well known malady.’’ 
He said, “It means that my wife does not agree with me.’* (Laughter.) 
Sir, we are suffering from “banking dyspepsia’’, this Bank does not agree 
With us. . (Laughter.) 

So far as the present amendment is concerned, the question is very 
simple. If we for a moment turn our attention to the controversy raised 
during the Select Committee proceedings regarding this Adaptation 
clause, and consider the reply of the Secretary of State as to what he 
intends to accomplish by this innocent Adaptation clause, it would serve 
as an index to judge the bona fidcs of the framers of this BiU and should 
be an eye opener to this House. 

Sir, so far as the creation of a Heserve Bank is concerned, a very 
interesting situation is created, and, to put it bluntly, it comes to this. 
IPhe British people say: “You have been clamouring for a long time for 
a new Constitution. You will get it; but to this new Constitution there 
is a condition precedent. No new Constitution can be brought into exist- 
etice Without there first being a Beserve Bank. That is an absolutely 
indispensable condition. Therefore, before you could legitimately aA 
lie to grant you a new Constitution you must bring uB a Keserye Bank.” 
Very good, so far it is quite all right. But, then, the British Govem- 
rA%nt lay down the next condition and say: “But this Beserve Bank 
miist not be any sort of a Beserve Bank that you might choose to make. 
Wb wrant a Beserve Bank of a particular type. Mind, don’t you introduce 
ahything about the ratio therein, because if you do, we shall not accept 
such a Bank at all. Again, don’t say anything about a State Bank, 
because we sha'nt have it, we Wailt a Beserve Bank of a special descrip- 
tion and of a prescribed character. When you bring that to us, then, oti 
the foundation of that 'Beserve Bank, we will put up the superstructure 
of the Oohstitutitm, But when that superstructure has been built upon 
it, mind you, you cannot be permitted thereafter to dig up the foundation 
and try to take any loose brick and substitute another. You will not be 
permitted to do that.” That; no doubt, sounds a very logical position. 
But let ds examine it closOly. 

. . .1 remember, many vears-ago in the Crystal Palace show one of the 
side attractions provided was what used to be described as a A 

certain part of the lawns had been set apart with beautiful hedging all 
roimd about six feet high and this hedging went in and out intersecting 
and crossing each other with open spaces left in between and footpaths 
all over within the hedging. People went in by paying so much, but once 
you>go in you. can never come out.* You could sec over the hedging your 
friend watching your plight from outside, r You went round and round, 
backwards, forwards and sideways in order to get out, hut could never dd 
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it until the manager came to your rescue and helped you out. Sir, this 
Bill is a ** politico-legislative maze”. We are asked by the patentee (the 
Secretary of State), — through his local agent, our Honourable friend, Sir 
George Schuster, -^to step in; we are asked to walk into this legislative 
trap, but I warn you, once you go in, there woidd be no getting out, 
unless the patentee were to take pity on you owing to your self-imposed 
helplessness* That is the position into which we are about to be placed 
or rather place ourselves, and I want my Honourable friends all round 
to realise the situation. We are told . that the life of . this Bill will be 
twenty-five years, or as long as a generation would last. In addition to 
this, we are told that if, hereafter, we discover that there has been some 
daw in the initial formation of this Bill, no modification, no alteration, 
no amendment, no repeal, no improvement of any kind or sort can be 
introduced, at our instance. We will hereafter, thanks to the proposed 
Adaptation clause, be at the mercy of the “Governor General at his discre- 
tion*', unfettered by the advice of any other human being, we will be at 
the mercy of the Secretary of State, or that of the British Parliament. 
We are the Legislative body who are bringing this Bill into existence: we 
are creating it: according to all niles of legislation a body that can 
make laws can also unmake them, can improve them, can modify them;* 
but, under the Adaptation clause, that power is going to be taken away 
from us for all practical purposes. Why ? Because precious and valuable 
COT? cessions and safeguards have been secured or intended to be secured by 
means of the present legislation, and no attempt hereafter, on the part 
of this House or any of our successors, will he tolerated to bring about any, 
change effecting such safeguards, etc. 

Sir, the question can be looked at from another point of view. Suppose 
a servant were to approach his master and say: “I have served you 
through thick and thin, through peace and war: I feel that I am eligible 
for some sort of a gift from you. Mav T ask you for a new coat?** And 
suppose the master were to reply: “By all means I will let you have a 
new coat, but will you go and buv the material and bring it to me?’*- 
Assuming that it still remains a gift— suppose the master were to insist 
that the matorinl should be of a particular quality and of a particular 
length: T will ask the House to compare this with the Reserve Bank 
Bill and note the analogy. After we take the cloth of prescribed quality 
and length to the great master tailor (the Secretary of * State J, he cuts the' 
piece — the latest English cut no doubt — sews it up and returns it back to 
us and says: “Here is your coat*’. This coat, Sir, is our new Constitution. 
Should we hereafter complain that the coat is not warm enough, the Secre- 
tary of State would sav: “You yourself chose the material.** Should we sajr 
after a year that we have outgrown and that the thing is much too tight, 
he would say: “You were responsible for the length.** At every future 
step we will he reminded that we had sealed our own fate and that we 
have no right to complain that the coat fConstitution) is not warm enough 
or long enough or loose enough, , This, Sir, is the situation that we have 
got to face. I submit that that is most -sinful for the British Government 
to force us into such a position: we are told: “You cannot have any 
ConstitijtiQp unless you first pass this measure. ’’ At the point of bayonet, 
we are being made to pass this Bill. Even if. we , pass this measure 
Recording -to your wishes in the first instance, surely it is but just and fair 
that if, hereafter, we discover some flaw in its working, we should -havq 
the power to amend .it and that such power should not be .curtailed, 
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bein^ made subject to the arbitrary discretion of the Governor General. If 
this is not conceded, it will show that there is something wrong in the 
British Government's design. 

1 will not detain the House bc\vond reiterating that, according to all 
rules of jurisprudence, if we are the body who bring into existence this 
law, it should be our right to amend it hereafter, if we find that a good 
cas(, has been made out for it. Bui, as it is, we shall be precluded, prac- 
tically precluded, from exercising any such privilege owing to certain 
insurmountable difficulties which are intended to be placed in our way. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, the Leader of my Party, touched 
upon another aspect of this question. He asked, why, instead of asking 
us to pass this measure, which we do not believe is in our best interests, 
the British people themselves do not. pass it as part of tlie Constitution 
itself. They have got the power, they do not need the previous assent or 
consent of anybody, they can make it part and parcel of the Constitution 
itself. Sir, the reply to that, I think, is obvious. The British Government 
are making us play the part of political simpletons; by passing this Bill we 
are taking the odium upon onr own shoulders, an odium which will prevent 
ns, which will preclude us hereafter from objecting to anything embodied 
in this Bill. Once we are a party to this measure, conferring powers which 
will be converted into autocratic powers iii the hands of one man, we shnlf 
have absolutely no justification hereafter for asserting that the measure is in 
any wa3’ inisuitable to the needs of our country. Sir, it is to placje us in 
the wrong, and to take advantage of our dependent and helpless position,, 
that this Bill has been entrusted to us, and T w'ould beg of all my colleagues 
tliat they should realise their responsibility in this m.‘ittcr. If they at all 
pass this Bill, they should make it an absolute condition ibnt those powoi's 
are not placed in the hands of any one individual, may 1 k‘ he tlio Governor 
General or even higher. 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jill hi ndiir Division- Non-Miihaiiiinadan): Sir, 
it would be well to consider the underlying point of this ainendincnt moved 
by my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra. The phrase “Governor General with the 
advice of the Finance Minister" means in ordinary parliamentary ])rocedure 
that everything done under this powxu* would be a matter whicli could be 
discussed" in the Legislature and to which the Finance Minisfer would be 
responsible. In other words, whatever advice is given to the Governor 
General by the Finance Minister, he would stand or fall by it; it would be 
a matter which could be discussed here, and his action would come within 
the competence of this Legislature, in other words, it would be an action of 
a responsible Minister. By this phrase wc seek to hold the power ivliich is 
exercised by the Governor General in Council under various clauses of tliis 
Bill, which, we have been told, occurs in it no less than 92 times, as the 
action of the Minister who would be responsible to the Legn’slatnro and 
therein bring in an element of responsibility. Tlie need for it is obvious. 
One w^ould have thought at this time, when responsibility is being talked of 
on all sides, this aspect of the question w^ould be conceded, but there is a 
story behind it, and I would be pardoned for drawing the attention of the 
House after reference has been made by previous speakers to it, and this 
is my justification for speaking on this amendment. Sir, the House will 
remeinber that in the White Paper proposals we have section 119 which 
lays down that any Act relating to currency or coinage or relating to thfe 
Beserve Bank cannot be altered except with the consent of the Governor 
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General given at liis discretion. I would read the very words leaving out 
the unimportant ones: 

“The consent of the Governor General given at his discretion will be required to 
the introduction in the Federal Legielature of legislation which affects coinage and 
currency or the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the 
management of currency and exchange.'* 

The important words which this House should notice are "the consent 
of the Governor General given at his discretion". If, then, the Governor 
General gives consent at his discretion, there is no means of getting at 
him, there is no means of discussing him or his doing anything at all. 
It would be an autocratic rule. I am fortified in that interpretation by 
what is contained in paragraph 20 of the White Paper proposals. That 
paragraj)h lays down: 

“That the Governor General, in administering the department tinder his own 
direction and control and in exercising any discret’on vested in him by the Constitution 
.\ct, will act in accordance with such direct’ons, if any, not being directions 
inconsistent with anything in his ’nstructions as may be given to him by a principal 
Bccrctavv of State." 

Now, Sir, that shows that the centre of gravity has shifted. One can 
undorstjvnd tlie Governor General at his discretion giving us an autocratic 
decision, it may be sometimes this side, sometimes that side, but this 
provision tolls us that the "Governor General at his discretion" would 
mean the command of the Secretary of State, because he has to follow the 
directions of the Secretary of State who is one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State. It does not mean only following any directions, it 
means obeying the commands. Now, let us push it a little further. Follow- 
ing the directions of the Secretary of State means watching the interests 
of the City of London and of the British people. (Hear, hear.) In plain 
phraseology, what does it mean? It means this, that once this Act is 
enacted, it cannot be altered unless the British Parliament and the Secretary 
of State are agreeable to it, and powers wdiich are conferred on the Governor 
General in Council will in future be powers which can only he exercised 
by the Governor General subject to the orders of the Secretary of State. 
Now, Sir, that is a position, if I may say so, hardly consistent with the 
Constitution which we ar('. envisaging or the Constitution we are expecting. 
So far as that is concerned, one might almost feel that w'e are like a 
constituent Assembly at this time. One of tlie essential things for bringing 
the Federation into exist eucc is that we must pass this Beserve Bank Bill, 
and, by passing this Itcserve Bank Bill, it immediately acquires the 
character of fixity, of unalterability, except by a Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament. It becomes, so to say, a part of the Constitution Act itself, 
and we counot alter that Act any more than we can alter the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. Therefore, so far as that is concerned, by enacting 
this measure we must feel from the juristic point of view, as if we w^ere exer- 
cising one of those superior powers w^hich ordinarily is not our lot. Because, 
once we pass it, we cannot alter it except with the leave of the Governor 
General given at his discretion. Now, Sir, if that is so, it becomes a very 
important matter for us to consider seriously whether we are to leave this 
matter to the Governor General and the Secretary of State between them- 
selves or wo are to leave these powers to the Governor General on the 
advice of his responsible Ministers. Sir, currency and exchange are im- 
portant matters affecting the life of the jieople and the industrial arid 
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financial interests of every citizen in this land, and it appears rather anoma- 
lous, it appears very strange that at this time of the day it is thought 
that that^ power should be taken away from the Indian Legislature. The 
House will notice, Sir, that this is in a way a retrograde measure. All 
the time w’e have enjoyed the power of legislating with regard to currency 
and banks, and so on, and it is a remnant of that power that we are at 
the present moment meeting to bring a Keserve Bank into existence, but, 
thereafter, if we want to do anything, we must go to the Governor General 
at his discretion and to the Secretary of State and obtain the assent of the 
Secretary of State before we can do anything in the matter. Now , Sir, 
that was a matter which was agitated by the Minority Report of the Select 
Committee. This is what they say at pages 19 and 22 of their Rei)ori. On 
page 19, Sardar Sant Singh, in his note, pointed out that the Secretary of 
State was taking the view that the Indian Legislature at some future time 
could not alter the Reserve Bank Act. The Reserve Bank Act would not 
be open to amendment by the Indian Legislature at some future time. 
On that the Finance Member was pleased to issue what is called an 
assurance, but which comes only to this that the Reserve Bank Act will 
become a part of the Constitution, and, like other provisions of the Consti- 
tution, it would be unalterable except with the consent of the Governor 
'General given at his discretion, and that consent would mean the consent — 
under the orders of the Secretary of State. That Adaptation clause ])ut in 
plain language means nothing more than what we have in the White Paper 
that the Governor GeneraCs consent at his discretion would mean subject to 
the orders of the Secretary of State. On that, we have it at page 20 of 
this Report and also page 22, several Members of the Select C’ommittet'. 
felt entirely dissatisfied, and, if 1 may say so with gre»st respect, the position 
is left where it was. Tlie assurance given by the Honourable Member means 
nothing more than this that this Bill, once you Jiave passed it, wdll be 
unalterable by you except with tlie consent of the Secretary of State, and 
.the point made by the Select Committee remains where it was. If that is 
so, this House should ponder and think furiously on a matter of this kind. 
The position would then appear to be tJiat so far as this subject is con- 
cerned, the question of the Reserve Bank with which the question of ratio 
and credit are intimately connected, — we are, after this legislation is passed, 
going to lose the power unless the Governor General and the Secretary of 
•State are i)lcased to give it back to us, unless they allow us to bring any 
legislation on the subject, w'e will not have powx^r to legislate. That is 
.a matter as regards which we might just look into the future a little bit. 
As the scheme of the White Paper has it, we will have in the future 
Executive Government not only » Finance Minister like my Honourable 
friend over there, but we will also have a Financial Adviser. This question 
of Financial Adviser is also an important matter. On this subject we had 
some interesting questions put to the Secretary of State as to what status 
this Financial Adviser would occupy. If I may say so, he would be a kind of 
super-minister. He would be a person who would be in no way answerable 
to this Chamber: he would be a person wdiose acts you could in no way 
discuss here; he would be an adviser to the Governor General whose salary 
would not be voted by you and whose responsibility will be to the Governor 
General alone. He would be outside you, and, if I may say so, above you. 
On a point like this, natinally questions were put to the Secretary of State, 
:and, with your leave, I venture to reproduce some interesting extracts 
which show that he would be another powerful personality over and above 
us in matters financial and relating to currency and credit. I am reading 
from page 328 of the Memorandum of the Secretary of State’s evidence 
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before the Joint Committee, Part 1 (11th to 28th July 1933). The Marquess- 
of Zetland put the question: 

“Tile question is with regard to the financial adviser. The first question I would • 
like to ask is, what type of person is contemplated for filling the office of Financial- 
Advisory I presume that it will be a financial expert whose judgment on questions- 
of high finance would be regarded generally as authoritative. Is that so?” — “Yes.” 

“Has the Secretary of State got in mind an official of any kind?”. 

That would be a sort of super-man! 

”f certainly could not say I havo any particular person in mind, but 1 agree with' 
Jjord Zetland, the Fnaiicial Adviser must be a person of considerable standing and 
considerable expert financial knowledge.” 

“In legard to his functions, f am not quite sure exactly what his functions are 
going to be. Will he liave an office, and, if so, will his office be an integral part of 
the Fiminre Department of Ooverument ?” — “He must obviously have what staff and’ 
office accr>miiiodation he requires. It will not be a part of the Finance Department 
to thi.s extent that the Financial Adviser will be responsible to the Governor General, 
and the cost of his staff, whatever it may be, will be si non-votable item. At the same 
time, T should hope that ho would work in close relation with the Finance Minister 
and with the Finance Department.” | 

“V’es, clearly if his advice to the Governor General is to be of any value, T 
presume he must he familiar with what is going on from day to day in the Finance 
Department of Government, must he not?” — “Certainly.” 

Hr. K. 0. Keogy: He will be a super-spy! 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: 

“But, as T understand it, his services are to be at the disposal, not only of the 
Govoriior General, but of the Minister?” — “Certainly.” 

“So that the position, as T picture it, is this, but I do not know whether I ant 
absolutely accurate. I picture an official of high position with an office in the Finance 
Depart ment of Government who will be kept famUiar with all that is proceeding in the- 
Finance Department of Government, who will be available to the Ministers if they 
wisli to consult him upon any financ*al questions, and whose duty it will be, if he 
thinks that the Government are contemplating anything which will touch upon thcf 
special responsibility of the Governor General m matters of finance, at once to bring: 
that, matter to the G'overnor General’s notice,” 

That, Sir, is the important function that he will exercise, a watchdog 
to see that nobody trenches upon the special responsibilities of the 
Governor General : ’ 

“Is that, broadly speaking, what his position will be?” — “Yes, broadly speaking,, 
that is what his position would be,” 

Coming hack to my point, T was putting it to the House that in the 
future Constitution — and, as we have been told, we are legislating not for 
the immediate present, but for the future — ^in the distant future, if our 
position is going to be that, if we are to have all th© special 
responsibilities of the Governor General and the Financial Adviser who 
would he in this position of super-authority over the Ministers and over 
the Legislature and if we are going to have .a Bill which is unalterable 
in any manner, then we are put in that unfortunate position that, after 
having passed this Bill and having conferred all conceivable powers in 
this shareholders' scheme, not on the shareholder, but on the Governor 
General in Council who would be subsequently Governor General at hia 
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discretion, — do not know then where we come in at all. I suppose we 
are meant for paying taxes and to come and discuss their allocation in 
^n academic spirit, but so far as currency and exchange smd credit and 
the Reserve Bank are concerned, we have said the final word when we 
^have passed this measure. I submit that this is tying up of our hands, 
and that this is a position which we cannot contemplate with equanimity. 
'It is much better that somebody else passed this measure, to suit us or 
to suit the Constitution; but if we are asked to pass this measure, 
certainly we would not like to confer these powers on outside authorities 
over whose, actions we may not have the slightest power of control, not 
only control but even of discussion. Therefore, from one point of view 
this amendment comes in very handy indeed. The merit of this amend- 
ment, as I have pointed out, is that what is going to be according to the 
scheme which we can foresee, an absolute power in the hands of the 
Governor General, very probably to be controlled by outside agencies, 
would according to this amendment be a power to be exercised by the 
Governor General with the advice of his Minister whose actions will be 
discussable in this House and who would be one of us, the whole point 
of the amendment being that whatever is done on an important matter 
like this should be open to discussion in the House and that he should 
be answerable for it. If that is not acceptable, I do not see what is the 
underlying principle of all the constitutional advance that has been talked 
of during the last seven years or so. I, therefore, support with all the 
power at my command this amendment moved by Mr. Mitra. 
^Applause.) 

Sir Gowas]i Jehangir: Sir, the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend may well be called Mitra *s Adaptation Clause. There is a moral 
to be drawn from this amendment and the discussion that has taken 
place on this amendment up till now, a moral which I really and 
sincerely wish the authorities in England were on the opposite Benches 
to learn. The moral is that such amendments and such discussions as 
we have hoard up till now are the result of an irresponsible Government. 
If there was a responsible Government on the opposite Benches, it would 
have been practically impossible for any sane Member of this House to 
bave moved such an amendment and for men of the experience and stand- 
ing of Honourable friends, who have just spoken, to have supported it or 
to have put forward arguments of the kind they have. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Do you support them? 

Sir Gowasii Jehangir: You asked us to wait and see. I will ask you 
to wait «ind see. This question has been so often discussed at the Round 
Table Conferences — namely, the previous sanction of the Governor General 
at his discretion to amendments to the Act in the future, but there is 
one error into which some of us seem to have ftallen and that is that we 
under this Bill are giving these powers to the Governor General. We are 
not doing it under this Bill. The powers that we complain of, which are 
to be given to the Governor General in the future, is not any of our work. 
It is the work or will be the work of the House of Commons and how are 
we or any of us responsible for perhaps what I may legitimately call this 
unconstitutional and exceptional provision. My friend over there said 
that by passing this Bill we shall be responsible for handing over all these 
powers to the Governor General. That is not correct. There is not a 
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single clause in this Bill which gives these powers to the Governor General 
at his discretion. 

Mr. B. K. Puri: Unless you safeguard your interest by means of the 
present amendment, you would be impliedly giving powers. 

Six Cowasji Jeliangir: I will come to that. Therefore, I do desire to clear 
this issue that it is not we who are doing it and, as a matter of fact, there 
is no clause in this Bill under which we can discuss this question of the 
l.'revious sanction of the Governor General which will be one of the issues 
raised in the House of Commons and which will be decided there but as I 
said yesterday, it is impossibe for this side of the House to forget that this 
has been the decision of Government at the three Hound Table Confer- 
ences and it is more than likely that it will be accepted by the Select 
(.'ommittce and the House of Commons. 1 gave this House to the best 
of rny ability all the information that was available about the history of 
this question. We fought against it as strongly as we could, because we 
foresaw the dithculties that would arise in India and, much more than 
that, because we felt that such a provision was nob necessary. Not only 
was it not necessary for the Viceroy or the Government, even to protect 
British interests, because the Viceroy at his dis(*Tetion under any circum- 
sban(*,es has the right to veto any Bill even after it has been passed by 
this Jj(3gislaturo and, in order to make our friends realise what the posi- 
tion was, we pointed out to the Secretary of State that this provision will 
react on the head of the Viceroy in the future and, even if he be a 
superman, the Secretary of State and the House of Commons w^ould be 
phwMrig him in a most awkward position and in practice it was possible 
that the Viceroy would not be able to exercise his powers at all and would 
have to rely upon his powers of veto. I do not desire to go any further 
into this question. I could give some further details and some further 
arguments tliat wo did put up, but it will be waste of time. 

Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, believes this amendment will 
in some way go to meet our strong objections to what is to come in the 
('Jonstitiition Act in the future. He believes this amendment will in some 
way or another help us in the future to get over the difficulties that our 
future Kinance Minister may meet with owing to this previous sanction, 
but I am at a loss to understand how this amendment is going to help 
us in the very least and I will put it to him and T will leave him to be 
the judge after T have finished as to how far this amendment is going to 
help us. He says, wherever there are the words “Governor General in 
Council’*, substitute the words “Governor General acting on the advice 
of his Finance Minister^*. Suppose we accept it whether it is in order 
or not, what will be the effect? The effect will be that until the reforms 
come into force, you will be depriving your Indian Members on the 
opposite Benches of any voice in connection with the Reserve Bank Act. 
I will only say that, as an Indian, it is my duty to have the fullest 
confidence in the Indian Members on the opposite side. We may 
disagree with them sometimes, but it is an honour to us that they should 
be there and T would be the last man to deprive them of an iota of power 
which they now possess and, therefore, this amendment merely goes to< 
deprive the three Indian Members of Government .... 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: This Act is not coming into force now. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I will come to that. We are depriving our three 
Honourable Indian Members and perhaps also the Home Member and Sir 
Frank Noyce of having any voice in the matter during the short period of 
time that must elapse between this Act coming into force and the new 
reforms coming into force. It may be one year, it may be a 
4 p.M ^ ^ know how long it is going to be. 

Now, after the reforms come into force, how are these 
words going to help us ? They will be substituted by the Adaptation 
clause by the words “ Governor General at his discretion That is 
the point. It makes no difference what you put in the Bill just now. The 
House of Commons, by the Adaptation clause, will, for the words “Govt?rnor 
General in Council’* in as many places as it chooses — it may be 96 or 84— 
substitute the words “Governor General at his discretion*’. Therefore, 
what are you gaining by this amendment? You are gaining on»j thing, and 
you have gained that, and that is the moral that is to be drawn from this 
discussion; and I do hope that the Honourable Members, if they have not 
learnt that moral already, will learn it now and will convey to the authori- 
ties in England this moral once again, that, if you continue to have this 
irresponsible government, you must be prepared to have such airuiiidmenis 
and such discussions and such speeches as you have heard today. I for one, 
Mr. President, would have wished to have believed that it was iuipossible 
to hear such speeches, but although I was laughing, although I smiled, 
believe me, I might as well have wept, for, after all, we are a responsible 
liCgislature, and w^hen we come to think that we have been brought to such 
a pass as to have to move amendments of this kind in our attempts to get 
out of accepting a most objectionable provision. Sir, T tried my best to 
explain yesterday how it will be worked and what hopes we still may cherish 
and I may repeat again that, whatever the Constitution may be, you have 
to rely, and all your hopes must be founded, upon your future Indian Gov- 
ernment, upon its honesty of purpose, upon its patriotism and, above all, 
upon every individual Member’s ability to stand up for his own rights, the* 
rights of his colleagues and the rights of this Honourable House. That 
is the bedrock of our hopes, that is the only anchor on which Me have to 
rely; and if, with the help of Providence, we get s\ich a Ministry, T for one 
w'oulcl have no objection to the House of Commons adding .mother few 
dozen safeguards. As to this amendment itself as it stands, it is as futile 
as it will be for us to try, in this Bill, to reduce the 6d. ratio-— just 
as futile; and, therefore, I would request my Honourable friend to with- 
draw his amendment for one simple reason and that is that the object 
which he seeks to achieve will never be achieved by this amendment or by 
any amendment moved in this House. If he desired to give my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Puri and Mr. Aggarwal, chances of expressing their opinions, 
he has had his opportunity, and I do hope that if the Honourable Members 
opposite have realised now, what possibly they may not have realised for 
the number of years they have sat opposite, the futility of continuing the 
present Constitution a day longer than is absolutely necessary, then T trust 
that this amendment and this debate have served their purpose. (Applause.)' 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the amendment under discussion crystal- 
fees into shape the feeling which has been aroused in the country as a 
result of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for 
India, on this point. The question came up for consideration in the Joint 
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Committee of both Houses of the Indian Legislature Tivhich submitted its 
report on the Bill and of which Committee 1 had also the honour of being 
a member. I raised the point as to w'hether it would be competent for any 
Member of the Federal Assembly , later on, to move any amendment to this 
BilJ. The reply which I received was that under the present Constitution 
the procedure is what it is as regards the power of allowing or disallowing 
any amendment to an Act passed by this House; but, under the future 
Constitution, there will be an Adaptation clause which will have to be 
incorporated in the scheme of Constitutional Reforms, and, under that 
Adaptation clause, the ‘‘Governor General in Council** will mean in certain 
matters the “ Governor General at his discretion **. Sir, I was somewhat 
amused to hear my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, ]>aying very 
handsome compliments to the Indian Members who sat on the Viceroy's 
bjxecutive Council. I quite agree with him. Sir, individually I have got 
the highest respect for them, but they being a part of the maohinory 
which is at present working in this country, T venture to say that they are 
helpless. Sir, in this connection 

Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: May I point out to my Honourable friend that 
the whole of tlu^ Honourable Benches opposite are mere agents. They 
«are not the Government of India at all. Why pick out the Indian Mem- 
bers alone ? There is? no reason to pick out the Indian Members. Both 
the Indian and the European Members, under the present Constitution, 
are nothing more than pure agents of the Secretary of State. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the feelings of suspicion have been aroused 
by reason of the statement of my friends, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar and others, in the London Committee's Report that 
the Board should bo “nominated by the Governor General in Council under 
the present Constitution and by the Governor General at his discretion under 
the new Constitution **. Sir, what does this mean if it does not mean 
an absolute distrust of the Ministry which will take charge of the Govern- 
ment in later years? T am ashamed to find that Honourable Members, 
who have had the benefit of a pleasure trip to England, should have 
appended their signatures to a docimicnt in which they have themselves 
admitted in so many words that they have no faith in the Indian Ministry 
which is supposed to come into povrer a few years later. Sir, with regard 
to that ])Oint, I may just make one little reference. Reading the report 
of the TiOndon Committee, T find that the name of the Deputy Chairman 
of this Committee has been gi\en. T should like to know from my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Government Member or any Member who may have 
the information at his disposal as to who was the Chairman of this London 
Committee. (Voices: “The Secretary of State.*’) Sir, the Secretary of 
State was the Chairman of the Committee, but he has not appended his 
signature to the Report which is placed before us. I noted the other day 
that my friend, the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
somewhat harshly and unnecessarily castigated the members of the Minority 
Report who had ventured to put in some suggestions which were not 
accepted by the Government Members in the Select Committee of this 
Bill. There is a saying in Bengali which, when translated, means that 
the heat of the sun is bearable, but. not the heat of the sands w'hich are 
heated by the sun. My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, was 
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generous enough to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance which the 
non-official Members of the Joint Select Committee were able to give in 
the work of the Committee. Our thanks are due to him. 1 do not claim 
any large part in that praise^ because I am conscious of the very modest 
contribution which I was able to make in those deliberations. But my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, for some mys- 
terious reason was unsparing in his lashes with regard to certain recom- 
mendations of the minority in the Joint Select Committee which were 
unacceptable to the Honourable the Finance Member and the Government. 
Now, Sir, I quite realise that this amendment, which my Honourable 
friend seeks to incorporate, is not a very effective remedy for the ill which 
is sought to be cured, but, as I have already pointed out, it crystallizes 
the feeling of suspicion which lies in our mind with regard to the designs 
of the Secretary of State or of the British Government as regards the 
fate of any amending Bill which might be brought forward later on for 
amending certain provisions of this Bill after it is passed into law. For 
instance, clauses 40 and 41 seek to uphold the ratio at a level which is 
very harmful to the country as a whole. Now, if, under the new Consti- 
tution, the Members of the Federal Legislature are to be precluded from 
introducing any amendment, it will be impossible for us to seek with 
certainty as to what will be the best means of accomplishing the object 
of the Reserve Bank in the new order of things in the interest of the 
country. On reading the report of the Secretary of State’s evidence at the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in London, some of us addressed a letter 
to the Honourable the Finance Member who was the Chairman of our 
Committee. The evidence of the Secretary of State on this point before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee is as follows: 

are asking the Indian Legislature by its own legislation to carry out arrange- 
ments that we say ara essential for bringing the Constitution into being. Obviously 
if that arrangement is to take effect it cannot bo possible for the Indian Legislature 
at some future time to alter the conditions without which the Constitution would not 
have come into operation without the previous assent.’* 

As the House knows, the Honourable the Finance Member as the 
Chairman issued a communiqud on the 31 st October, 1933. T am not 
going to tiro the patience of the House by reading out the whole of this 
communique^, but T will read out just a few lines from it: 

“The Constitution Act will have to contain an Adaptation clause laying down how, 
when the Constitut'onal changes at the Centre take place, the powers to be exercised 
by the Govornor General in Council under the Reserve Bank Act will have to he 
exercised in the new Constitution. If the British Government’s proposals for the 
Constitut'on are accepted by the Joint Select Committee and if the Constitution Act 
in the Adaptation clause were to declare that certain powers exercisable by the 
Governor General in Council under the Reserve Bank Act were to be exercised in 
future by the Govern or General at bis d'scT'etion. and if, in future, it were desired 
by agreement that any j^articiilar pov/er or powers thus provided for should be exer- 
cised bv the Governor C.'eneral on the advice of his Ministers and not at his discret’on, 
then legislation firiv'ng effect to this would he an amendment of the Constitution Act 
and not of the Reserve Bank Act and could be undertaken by no other authority than 
the Brilisb Parliament unless the Constitution Act itself prov'ded for this contingency. 
The question is novr being c/msidered whether such a prov’sion can be included in the 
Constitution Act, and that is the point of doubt to which the Secretary of State was 
referring in his replies.’* 

This point of donbt has not np to the moment been clear, so far ns 
I know, and it is becanse of that that mv friend, Mr. Mitra, has tabled 
this amendment. We want to know definitely from the Honourable the 
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Financo Member whether, under the new Constitution, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council will mean the Governor General at his discretion or the 
Governor (loneral acting under the advice of his Ministers, so far as this 
legislation is concerned. Under these circumstances, it is quite necessary 
fo? tins House to be assin*ed on this point before giving a sort of carte 
blanche to the Government to incorporate whatever meaning they like to 
incorpora tci at some future date in the new Constitution. With these 
few words, T support the amendment of friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, 1 do not wish 
to import unnecessary heat into a discussion of this very simple amend- 
ment. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, will realise 
on a little mature rellectioii that it is easy to make aspersions against 
any person and that it may not be tluj right thing after all to make such 
aspersions. One may be guilty of much more injustice and bo unfair 
even more to one’s own self than to the person he is attacking and whose 
motives and honesty of purpose he may be criticising. I do not stand in 
need of any defence of myself. But F would like to tell my friend something, 
of what Happened at these London meetings. I am not going into the details 
of this question. Whether it was a free trip or tor the satisfaction of 
having a sea voyage and enjoying the salubrious climate, some Honourable 
Members of this House did go. ft may be also possible that many other Hon- 
ourable Members would have been quite willing to go if they had the 
chanc(j. Now, Sir, what happ(*ns in a Cominittec ? My Honourable friend 
has hi‘on a member of a Committee. It is not always possible for us to 
(?arry out our own points of view. It may not bo po8sii)le, however strongly 
you may feel on the question, to carry the Committee with you. You 
may have to differ. There are two courses open to you. You may put 
your (lissenting note, you may publish to the world that you have differed 
on a particular point, that your rectitude of purpose has been so great 
and so well-defined that for no consideration whatever can you have a 
compromise. But you must also realise that there is something on the 
oth(‘r side of the case and that, wdiile you are not converted, you may 
still Tud. be in a position to go to the furthest extreme of sticking to your 
own pc^sition and having it published. My Honourable friend flourished 
in my face, 1 am thankful to Providence that I am so far removed from 
him physically, he flourished in my face the report of the Committee 
where the recommendation was made that the nomination should be by 
lh(' Governor General at his discretion of a certfiin number of Directors. 
1 do not w'ant to say what attitude 1 took up on that question, whether 
T WMS in favour of that, or whether I was in favour of the Federal Ministry 
nominating; but I will certainly put forward tw’o points of view that were 
raised and I think T am fair in doing that. One section said and very 
strongly that it was an absurdity to give this power to the Governor Gene- 
ral at his discretion, that the Federal Ministry should nominate these 
four members, that there w^ere numerous precedents for such a course, 
that neither the phrase ‘ political influence * nor any other theory with refer- 
ence to the Reserve Bank constitution would be affected by that phrase 
and that, therefore, this nomination should be in the hands of the Federal 
Ministry of the future and the Governor General in Council of the present. 
Another section equally vehemently, equally with stentorian voice, equally 
with a determination that was unconquerable, said: 

“T do not trust any man who is an Indian whatsoever office he may hold in my 
own country. I do not trust any Indian member of this Government. T do not trast 
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any Indian Minister, whosoever he may be, he may be a State Member representing 
a Ministry in the future Federal Ministry, he may be a Member of British India, he 
may be a Hindu, he may be a Muslim, he may be a Christian, but so long as he is 
an Indian, I do not trust him in this matter. This power is a vital power.*’ 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Who is that 
Member? Is ho Mr. Yamin Khan? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
If my friend wants what T said, T will tell him. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That Member further said: 

“This power is u power which concerns the various interests and the various 
communities, and I am not prepared to give this power or to place this power in the 
hands of any single Indian howsoever high he may be. f have no trust with reference 
to these matters in the present Indian Members of Government or any Member of 
Government, Indian or European for that matter.” 

To be fair to the point of view of those who put forward tliis view, with 
so much vehemence, they said: 

“We have no trust iu any member of the Government today whether, European or 
jlmdian.” 

1 also remeinbcr a remark that was made: 

“Not even 'n Sir George Schuster?”. 

The reply was: 

“No, not even in Sir George Schuster” 

and Sir George Schuster was sitting in that London (yomrnittce at the 
time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chclty): Order, order. 
The (3 hair thinks that Committee work of any kind, whether it is in 
India or in England, will become an absolute impossibility if everything 
that was said iu tlie (/ommitteo, in the course of argument and considera- 
tion. were to be dragged out on the floor of the House. For the sake 
of carrying on the public administration on healthy lines, the C!hair would 
very strongly deprecate the attempt on the part of Honourable Members 
to give elaborate explanations of details that took place in 
a Committee, especially details relating to discussions in camera. 
Honourable Members who have been signatories to a Committee’s report 
must justify their signatures on argument and not on the discussion that 
took place in the Committee and the Chair hopes that the House will 
remember this in future disciissions because we h.ave had too much of this 
practice of divulging the proceedings of Committees. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T shall not pursue the matter 
further. The only reason why those who were against giving this 
power to the Governor General at his discretion was that they were in- 
fluenced by the sort of arguments that I have been repeating now which 
were put forward. Another section thought that the lesser of the two 
evils was to give this power of nomination to the Governor General at 
his discretion. Now, Sir, I am in this difficult position. I am a signa- 
tory to this report. There are certain powers which are here proposed to 
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be given to the Governor General at his discretion. There are certain 
powers which are proposed to be given to the Governor General in Council. 
I do not know what the Adaptation clause, which is proposed by the 
Secretary of State is going to be. If I were assured by the Finance Member 
that those agreements or promises, which are embodied in the London 
nornmitiee report, are going to be honoured and that nothing beyond that 
will be done by the Adaptation clause, I should consider myself bound to 
oppose my friend, Mr. Mitra's amendment or not. It may be asked: 
“You were a party to this report, you have put your signature, you have 
there recognised that there are two classes of powers: these powers which 
are to l)e exercised by tlie Governor General in Council and those powers 
which can be exercised by the Governor General at his discretion”. To 
the extent that I liave been a party to these agreements in whatsoever 
circumstances, whether I was right or whether I was wrong, whether I 
was compelled by the sort of circumstances that I narrated now or whether 
I was comijelled to agree on the merits of the question, I am willing to 
bind myself to that and to honour that agreement. But, before my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Finance Member, could ask me to do so, I am only 
anticipating a. little, T think it is fair that he should tell us whether these 
agreements are going to be incorporated in the Amendment Act. Is 
there any desire to go beyond this? Can the Honourable the Finance 
Member assure the House that the Secretary of State means to honour 
this amendment, for, remember. Sir, the Secretary of State’s deliberations 
on the London Committee report are not yet known to us. We know 
to what extcMit in this House and in the Select Committee they have 
approved or disapproved of these recommendations, what amendments 
have i)een made and how far they are prepared to go. But we do not 
know how far the Adaptation clause would go and it has not been made clear 
from the evidence of the Secretary of State before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. He has not gone into the details with reference to the amend- 
ments or the Adaptation clause that he proposes to introduce in Parliament 
and has not indicated how far the London agreements on vital questions 
have been ac(?epted or not. Therefore, I am in the difficult position of not 
being able to say at present whether I could vote against this amendment. 

There is another asi)ect which I should like to present to the House 
and \N hich has already l)een dealt with by my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of our Party, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. It is perfectly true and Sir 
Oowasji Jehangir was stating the elementary fact that whatsoever device 
this House tries to substitute, one phrase for another, the Adaptation 
clause, which is going to be superimposed, can do its work. Therefore 
you cannot wriggle out of that position. At the same time, I think it is 
but fair for us to say that so long as we do not know what sort of Adapta- 
tion clause is going to be introduced, so long as we have no idea as some 
Members think — they are wrong in their assumption — that in the 92 places 
where the phrase “Governor General in Council” appears, the phrase 
“ Governor General at his discretion ” will be substituted, — ^but, we 
arc not in a position to say so definitely, so long as we have not 
that information, I think this House will be stultifying itself, if it does 
not express its opinion, however futile it may be that it feels that in most of 
these matters, it should really be the Governor General on the advice of 
the Ministry. If we were to go as was done at the London Committee into 
those matters and if the Honourable the Finance Member can say, “these 
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are the half a dozen cases in which the Governor General at his discretion 
will interfere and these are the 86 cases in which the Governor General 
in Council will mean, the Federal Ministry or the future representative 
of the Ministers ", I, for one, am perfectly willing to consider that on its 
merits and say if that is all the extent of the Adaptation clause and its 
interference or super-imposition on this Beserve Bank Bill, let us for the 
sake of compromise, for the sake of goodwill, for the sake of good feeling,, 
help the Secretary of State who has got a very difficult task before Parlia- 
ment and also satisfy ourselves that no more infringement of our power is 
meant to be made in this,, as contemplated by these definite provisions. 

If my Honourable friend even now at this late stage — ^he w'as not in a 
position to do so at the Select Committee — even now at this late stage 
if he were in a position to got up and say, the Governor General at his 
discretion will be a phrase which will be substituted only in such and 
such clauses of this Bill, I, for one, would request my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mitra, to withdraw his amendment. In the absence of any such 
assurance, notwithstanding the fact that T have been a signatory to this 
London Committee Report or, perhaps, because of it, and> because, I 
want to bring out more clearly and more emphatically the agreements which 
have been arrived at and the necessity for accepting that agreement and 
not going beyond it, I have no hesitation, in fact I have no option but 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, i also support the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. Sir, I admit that we have heard enough 
on this point when the motion for consideration of the Bill w\as discussed 
for the last four days. I am glad that my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Mudaliar, admitted the gravity of tlie danger in giving such an absolute 
and autocratic power to the Governor General who will in future be nothing 
but a puppet in the hands of the Great Mughal on the Whitehall Gadu 
On the other hand, I appreciated the helpless position, as explained by 
Sir Cowasji, the Deputy Leader of the Independent Party and the 
Leader of the Opposition at the time, of those nominated Indians at the 
successive Round Table Conferences. It appeared from my Honourable 
friend’s speech that the Indians protested against this power of the 
Governor General at every stage, but they were forced to accept thia 
humiliating position at the bidding of the Whitehall despot and his asso- 
ciates from the City of London. Yesterday I heard Sir Cowasji informing 
us that though the Governor General may he vested with this T)Ower, yet 
tlic use of such powers mucli depends on the strength that may ht^ shown 
by the Finance Minister backed by the Indian Legislature. He thought 
that the Governor General in such cases will not bo able to use such 
powers, being afraid of a deadlock. He talked, as far as I remember, of 
the resignation of Ministers which he hoped will have a deterrent effect. 
But misgivings are increased when I think of the experiences we have 
gained by now in the several provinces where Ministers have resigned 
ov\dng to differences of opinion between them and the Governor. But 
what effect did it produce? None whatsoever. In the absence of joint 
responsibility of the Ministers, such individual resignations will have no 
effect in the future as it had none in the past. Further, he told ug about 
the self-respect of such Ministers, which demands from them a lesignation 
if they are compelled by the Governor General to have recourse to a 
oertain policy against their conscience. Sir, if that is expected of the 
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Ministers, then, may I ask my friend, how many times these Bound 
Tablers resigned when they were forced to accept the vesting of autocratic 
powers to the Governor General as far as this Bill is concerned and where 
was their self-respect about wliich my friend was speaking yesterday? As 
far as we can visualise, the responsibility that may be vested in the 
Legislature under the new Constitution will be more or less in the form 
of a dyarchy without giving the Cabinet any power of joint responsibility; 
and, that being so, I for one cannot see how' the resignation of individual 
Finance Ministers can have any effect in curbing and checking the use of 
absolute powers by the Governor General. It is, I think, nothing but 
an Utopian ideal that my friend, Sir Cowasji, is dreaming about. I 
thought that Mahatma Gandhi and men of his type are the only idealists, 
but I arn surprised to find that hard, matter of fact businessmen of the 
type of Sir Cowasji can also indulge in idealism. 

Then, Sir, I listened to the Honourable the Finance Member’s speech 
yesterday very carefully in the belief that probably he will enlighten this 
House on the point of the powers of the Governor General at the bidding of 
the Secretary of State and the British Cabinet or, in other words, at Ihe 
bidding of the political party in ])ower in the British Parliament. But, 
to my surprise, T heard him say, as far as I remember, as follows : 

“It is true that Honourable Members may regard the Governor General of the 
future as a political individual and he will have to listen to what the Secretary of 
State asks h'm to do. But that is an entirely different kind of political influence from 
that which is the essential purpose of this measure to guard against.” 

Sir, I cannot understand for a moment why the political iafluence of 
the* British Parliament is not to be guarded, but only the political influence 
of the Indian liOgishiture is to be guarded. It is nothing hut a superio- 
rity complex of the Britishers that like the kings of old the British 
Parliament can do no wrong. The Finance Member tried to explain in 
some inexplicable manner that the ]K)litical parties in the British Cabinet 
or Parliament, be they Socialists, Conservatives or the Churchill Group, 
arc not political parties, but the parties in the Indian Legislatures or 
outside, like the Congressites, arc all political parties from whom the 
Bank is to be guarded. We on this side of the House can never agree 
to allow only the Churchillian Group to have a voice in the Bank through 
Die Governor General and not to allow the Jawaharlal Group the same 
amount of influence through the Indian Legislature. I think the inter- 
pretation of the words “political influence*' is a very novel one and 
should be broadcasted throughout the world for others to learn cr enjoy 
as the case may be. Though I cannot enter into the mind of the 
Honourable the Finance Member or the Whitehall despot, yet, T think, I 
will not be far from the truth w-hon I say that the only political 
influence the Government are afraid of is that of the extreme wing of 
the Congress with their cult of absolute independence. Sir, if the Gov- 
ernment are afraid of the extremist Indian political infliienc<5, I must 
admit that against that we Indians have got as much apprehensions 
about the political influence of the Churchillian Group wdth their cult of 
subjection of India at the point of the bavonet for the <idvnnfnoo of the 
.Britishers. So long as the prospect of that influence is not withdrawal, w^e 
on this side of the House must press that the prospect of Indian political 
Influence through the Indian Minister must be retained. The only way 
the political influence of both sides mav be removed is by withdrawing all 
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powers of the Governor General to intervene and to provide a clause in 
the Bill by which the power of election, control and dismissal of the Central 
Board of Directors should be vested in the shareholders, unhampered and 
unfettered by the Governor General on the one hand, and the Finance 
Member and the Indian Jjegislature on the other. All iuitiution of 
amendments of the present Act must also be vested in such an independent 
Central Board which may be considered to be free from all political influ- 
ences. So long as that is not provided for in the Bill, we must, in duty 
bound, press for the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, we have been hearing about this Bill for the last four days 
and it is not necessary for me to dilate on the various points wliich have 
been discussed in this House ad nauseam. We have also heard about 
Ihe Secretary of State’s views regarding this Bill and his idea of iiaving 
an Adaptation clause in the Constitution Act when it comes through. I 
do not know whether it is a bluff or a threat or whether he seriously wants 
to introduce such a< clause so far as this lieserve Bank Bill is concerned. 
So far as this particular Bill is concerned, we all know that it is and ought 
to be the intention of every party concerned, including the Secretary 
o: ^tate, that it should be above any political influence; and I must say 
that that expression must mean political influence either in this House 
or of the Secretary of State. That being the case, the threat of this 
Adaptation clause has put us in a rather difficult position. The amendment 
of Mr. Mitra, therefore, wants to avoid that position and, for that purpose, 
he has moved, this. The question whether this amendment can be moved 
in this House or not has been ruled by you as in order, and I do not think 
I need say, if I may say so, that I fully endorse your views. It does not 
affect nor attempt to affect or to amend the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Government of India Act is 
an Act) of the Imperial Parliament and we have no authority, no pewer 
and no jurisdiction to affect it or to amend it. This is an important Bill 
of this Legislature and we have every right to introduce into this Bill any 
word which may have occurred in some other Statute or some other Bill. 
Tlie words “Governor General in Councir’, as used in this Bill, are unfor- 
tunate and it has, therefore, become necessary to put in an amending 
clause about its meaning. If we had simply said that the powers w'hich 
under the Bill are to be conferred on the Governor General in Council 
are to be exercised by the Finance Minister for the time being, T do not 
think the Law Member could have made any objection to that. Merely 
because we have used those words, they cannot amount to mean the same 
thing as the words in the Government of India Act. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter: Are we discussing the p.>int of 
•order again? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: No: T am not. I have accepted the ruling on the 
point. This is not a point of order at all : the Law Member perhaps wants 
to scare me. Under these circumstances, I think the arguments which 
have been adduced by the other side are not worth considering. T fnllv 
endorse the principle underlying this amendment as explained by Mr. Mitra. 
tt is to prevent that threat taking place which the Secretary of State in 
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his evidence before the Select Committee announced be would do by putting 
an Adaptation clause in tJic Constitution Act. If this amendmejnt is made 
and if this is carried out, I should think that the Secretary of State, 
{iJtliongli he is Sir Samuel Hoare, a zuhherdust and considers himself to 
occupy the position of the great Mughal, although he is like that, he will 
think twice before making his Adaptation clause apply to this Eeserve Bank 
Bill, and, for these reasons, 1 fully and whole-heartedly endorse this aniend- 
rnenl . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This 
discussion will be resumed tomorrow morning: but before I adjourn the 
House, there is one matter about which a requisition .has been sent in 
about which I would like to consult the House. T would ask the division 
bell to be rung so that every Honourable Member may have an opportunity 
of being present. 

(After the division bell was rung.) 

r have received a requisition signed by 18 Muslim Honourable Members 
of this House to this effect : 

“Wc, the undersigned Muslim Memhers of the Legislative Assembly, beg state 
that las our important reV-gious festival, Shnh-i-Iiarnt, falls on Monday, the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1933, we will be unable to be present in the Assembly on that day if the 
Assembly sits on the 4th December. We, therefore,, request that you will please direct 
that no meeting of the Assembly is held on that date.” 

As s<K)n as my attention was drawn to this, I immediately caused 
inquiries to be made and 1 was handed in this opinion by one of the esteemed 
Honourable Members of this House : 

^^Shnh-i-Bamt, that is, the 15th day of Shahabaii, begins after sunset on Saturday 
and lasts till sunset on Sunday.” 

After receiving tliis opinion, I caused inquiries to be made in the office 
of the Chief Commissioner for Delhi who generally gazettes such holidays, 
and the information given to us was that the festival, falls on Sunday and 
not on Monday. To be again reinforced, I asked my office to find out from 
some leading Muslim gentleman in Delhi about this, and Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami was consulted, and the Khwaja Siahib said that, from' the point of 
view of religion, it was not essential that Monday should be a holiday. 
Now, in the light of all these facts, I would like to know from Muslim 
Members of this House whether they would be unable to attend a sitting 
on Monday next. If there is a general strong desire on the part of one 
community like that, I would direct that the House should not sit on 
Monday. I would, therefore, ask those Muslim Members, who think that 
they would be unable to be present at the House on Monday on account of 
this festival, to rise in their seats. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, before you ask this, I may at least explain my position : when I signed 
that paper which was put before me I was under the impression that the 
festiviU falls on Monday and not on Sunday, because it depends on the 
lunar counting ; it has been ascertained since then and I was told that 
8hah-i-Barat falls on Sunday and not on Monday : therefore, speaking to 
myself, as I am responsible for myself alone, I may say that I have no 
objection to attending on Monday.- 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and .Cliota Nagpur cum Orissaj, 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, tor many reasons which need not be explained 
J want a holiday on Monday. There is no doubt, Sir, that several Members 
will be unable to attend the meeting of tlie Assembly on Monday. 

Mr. Abdul Matin ohaudhury (xVssam: Muhannnadan): L think, Sir, 
there ought to be a holiday on Monday on account of Hliab-i-Bavat out of 
regard for the feelings of Muslim Members. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Quite so ; it 
is because 1 got a requisition signed by so many Muslim Members that I 
wanted to ascertain the feeling: I would ask Honourable Members, wlio 
think they would not he able to be presemt on Monday on account of this 
festival, to rise in their seats. I am not asking those Honourable Members 
who merely want a holiday to stand up : I am asking those Aluslim Members 
who would not be able to attend a sitting of the House on Monday on 

aeeount of Sliab-i-Barat to stand in their places. 

(Eleven Muslim Members rose in their j)Jaces.) 

Eleven Honourable Members have stood up. 1 must say that, so far 
as 1 am concerned, if it was clearly established that the festival falls on 
Monday, I would not luive had any hesitation in declaring that tlie House 
should not sit on that day: but in any ease there seems to be a difference 
of opinion and .1 do not want to take upon myself the responsibility of 
de(‘iding whether the festival falls on that day. Since T find that as many 
as 11 Ahunhers l)elonging to a ])articnlar communiiv have got up in their 

s(ja.ts to say that tliey would lx* unable to attend a meeting on AFonday 

on ae-connt of the festival, I would direct that the Mous(‘ should not sit on 
Monday. 1 shall make an announcement very shortly as to the rules 
which I propose to follow in future with regard to directing that the> House 
should not .sit on a particular day by reason of one; cotninnnal fe*stival or 
anotlier, — 1 will make an announcement on that point shortly. 

It was also put te> me whether we would sit tomorrow aftiM’noon. I 
had intended that, if we were sitting for all the days next week, we would 
not he sitting tomorrow afternoon, but since 1 have now directed that 
the HoiiS(‘ will not sit on Afonday, the House will sit for tin* wiiole of 
tomorrow. 

Tlie Assembly tlien adjourned till Ejlc\(m of tlie (Mock on Saturday, the 
2nd December, it)33. 

F 
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The Assembly met in the AsseriiWy Chamber of the Council House 
at Bleyen of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honouiable Sir Shannii&ham 
Ohetty) m the Chair. 


THE EBSEEVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Ifr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
Vfill now resume consideration of the Eeserve Bank Bill. Before we 
resume the discussion, the Chair would like to point out to the House certain 
implications of the Honourable Member Mr. Mitra’s amendment which 
struck it .when it examined the Bill. It might lead sometimes to absurd 
<3onsequcnces and in many respects would be ineffective. Take, for example, 
clause 8 — the Governor General shall nominate the Governor and the Deputy 
Governors. There the definition of Mr. Mitra fits in all right,— the Governor 
General, acting with the advice of the Finance Member, shall nojpinate the 
Governor and the Deputy Governors. But, take clause 35; 


“The Governor General in Council shall transfer to the Issue 
coin, gold bullion, sterling securities, etc.** 


Department gold 

I 


This new body, — ^the Governor General acting with the advice of the 
Finance Member— has no gold coin, or gold bullion or gold securities. Or 
take clause 46: 


“The Governor General in Council shall transfer to the Bank rupee securities of 
the value of five crores ** 


Wherefrom is this new body to secure the five crores ? Or, take clause 
47, in the allocation of the surplus the balance shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council, that is to say. Governor General acting with the Finance 
Member to be divided between them! (Laughter.) These are some of the 
very anomalous consequences that would ensue if this amendment is 
carried. 

What the Chair would suggest is this. It would be best if, as each 
clause is taken up, a suitable amendment to this effect is moved to clauses 
where they would be appropriate. For example, in clause 8, if it is moved 
that in place of the words ''Governor General in OcunciF* the words 
^'Governor General acting on the advice of the Finance Member** be sub- 
stituted, there it is perfectly all right, but those words will not fit in some 
other clauses, say clauses 46 and 47. Under these circumstances, now that 
we have had a general discussion on the pnnciplc underlying this amend- 
ment, the Chair would ask Mr. Mitra whether it would not, on the whole, 
be better for him to withdraw this amendment at this stage and then to 
move the amendment in appropriate places. The Chair would, of course, 
ftllow ^im to do BO at later stages. 

( 2505 ) 
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Dip. iSiandffiii 'Attmad' (Tiiiiterf Provinces Soiitl^rtf Di^dions^ 
iha^an Bural): it ^as been paj^icular amendment 

inay not fit in with pa-i^icular clauses later on. Wherever we find that 
this particular attiendnieht will not .fit in, then, as a consequential amend- 
ment or otherwise, the \^Ordings may bo changed. We have got a definite- 
ruling that it is in order and we have already had a discussion on this, 
particular amendment, and 1 think we should go on with the discussion 
and find out the opinion of the House. If it is carried, and didmot Uifter- 
wards .fit in with certain clauses, then those clauses may be modified, 
t would rather ask that the reverse step should be taken, napiely, thi^ 
this amendment should be proceeded with, and where it does not fit ih^ 
the clauses may be modified. We nee.d..not modify those clauses w'here it 
did fit in. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): It is all the same to me whether you permit n^e now or if .you 
thinl: that the discussion might, go on, on the general principle, “and then 
we can tiake up the amendment as, each appropriate clause comes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir .Shanmukham Chetty)l .If. the 
Honourable Member only desires that a few more Honourable Members 
Height get a chance of speaking oh this, then, the first time that that amend- 
ment is moved, the Chair will have no objection to allo^" a few Honour- 
able Members to speak. That need, not stand in the way of the Honourable 
Member withdrawing it at present. 

. Hr. S, 0. Mitra: Sir, T accept your suggestion, and I ask the House 
for leave to withdraw my amendment... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham .Chetty); Has the 
Honourable Member,. Mr. Mitra, leave of the House to withdraw his amend- 
ment? . , r - . 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I feel that a 
good deal has been said , in this discussion on this amendment which it is 
fair that we on this side of the House should have an opportunity of 
answering, and I put it to you that it would be a saving of. time if w'o 
could follow the line suggested by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. We have an opportunity now to finish the discussion oii this 
particular form of amendment to w’^hich the same considerations would 
apply whenever it comes up in connection with any particular clause. I 
would put it to you, Sir, that, as a great deal has been said in the- course 
of the discussion on this amendment, it seems to me that it is only fair/ 
that we should proceed and* that wc shoi^ld have an opportunity of ai^swer- 
ing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty): Hut the 
Honourable Member will get the same opportunity when, at a subsequent' 
stage, the Honourable Member moves his amendment to particular clauses,. 
That is why the Chair said it would allow another opportunity, to 4jh^ Housej 
to discuss this. . ... .y..., 

The Honourable Sir George SchnstfBr:^ Would that mean thaft i(ll the^ 
Bpeeohes would have to be repeated? 
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wHo have already . spoken on the /prindple . 
iht^ryene jn li^ (Honourable Members : 

only a few niot’e Honourable Members who would i like t.o.i!i^e up iHe.iren4^ 
of the discussion and then the Chair would give ample opportunity, to the. 
Finance Member to give his reply. . WJiat.is ^c. difficulty thnt. the .Fiuimce.,. 
Member anticipates in that? . • . ' 

The honourable 8ir Oeorge Schuster: I have two. points. First of all, 
1. thought it , was desirable to save.iinie, and, secondly, I did myself (ieeire 
aii opportunity to say something in reply to the good deal that has been 
said in the course of this discussion. It seemed to mo that both those 
pijrppses would be best served by. .continuing this in th^, form, of, what 1 
might call, an omnibus discussion ori all th6 amendrnehts that nlighb be 
moved to particular clauses later, and 1 thought that it would iii the end 
probably save tirne and that our answer to the points made would be more 
effective if they were made as part of the present discussion and not added 
just at the end. . " . J 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkimd and Kiimaoii Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Might I suggest by way of nieeting both your point* of view 
and the Government's and ours, that we may exhaust the discussion on 
the identical question now, but we may reserve the right of voting, should 
it.be necessary, to a later stage? That means we will be able to finish our 
discussion and, at the same time, the amendment will be withdrawn as 
suggested by you and accepted by the Mover, and it will overcome the 
difficulties of the Government. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaniriukham Chotty): The Chair is 
prepared to meet the convenience of the House. The result is the same. 
If it is the desire of the House that this discussion may be continued, then 
what the Chair would do is this — ^at the end of the discussion the Chair 
would see whether the Honourable Member asks for leave to withdraw. If 
he does not ask for the leave of the House to withdraw, the Chair would 
refuse to put the question on this amendment. 

An Honourable Member: He has not refused to withdraw. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Jf he asks 
for leave to withdraw and the House refuses leave, — because the Chair heard 
voices on this side, saying “No" — even then the Chair would refuse to put 
the question. According to the House of Commons practice: 


“If it should appear, in the course of the. discuss’on, that an amendment which 
has been allowed to be moved is out of order, the Chairman draws the Committee's 
attention to the fact and withdraws the amendment from the consideration of the 
iEonse.*’ 

Yesterday, the Chair allowed this amendment to be in order in respect 
of certain objections taken by the Law Member, because the Chair held 
that those objections did not. hold good. Subsequently, the Chair discovered 
that there were certain other objections -which cast a doubt whether this 
amendment was in order or not. Tt is open to the Chair now to draw the 
attention of the House to this ne:w aspect and to withdraw the amendment 
from the oosuddeiratioA of tbe.'Houso.!. ^erefore, the. course that is 

• ‘ A t 
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to the dmii*, if the House doi^ not wftnt to give permisisioh to the 
Honourable the iMover to withdraw the amendment, is to refuse to put the 
question on that 'amendment. 

Tbe Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should like to make it clear that 
we only said “No** when you asked whether the House agreed to wthdraw 
the amendment, because we wanted an opportunity to this question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is all 
right. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T wanted an opportunity to put 
that point of view to you, that it might be better to allow this discussion 
to proceed to its natural end; but, of course, if that procedure is followed, 
we should certainly not object to the Honourable Member withdrawing the 
amendment at the end of the time and, on the whole matter, we wish to 
take no line out of accord with the general views of the House. I merely 
wanted to put this point of view to you. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Then the 
course that we shall follow is this. The Chair will allow this discussion to 
proceed. At the end of the discussion, this amendment will be withdrawn 
from the consideration of the House, but, later on, if the Honourable 
Member is so advised, he would be at liberty to move this amendment to 
appropriate clauses. At that stage, the Chair will not allow further dis- 
cussion, but will simply put the question. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, yesterday when the debate on this clause was going on, my Honour- 
able friend, Thakur Gaya Prasad Singh, drew the attention of the House to 
&’ certain clause in the report of the London Committee and he, in a way, 
objected to one of our friends in this House, Diwan Bahadur Kamaswami 
Mudaliar, for having put his signature to that particular clause. That is 
the clause about giving power to the Governor General at his discretion in 
making the nominations to the Board of Directors. My friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Kamaswami Mudaliar, instead of paying back Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh in his own coin and instead of asking why he did not take up this 
question in the Joint Committee, indulged in the exuberance of his language. 
Instead of defending himself, he tried to insinuate certain things in his 
ordinary eloquence and tried to throw dust on some members of the Com- 
mittee whom he did not name — T see that the other Members of the Indian 
Legislature in this Committee, who signed simultaneously along with Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar, are Mr. Anklesaria, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Mody, 
myself, Lnla Bnm Saran Das and Mr. C. C. Biswas. Now, Sir, as there 
may be a doubt about that, who these Indian Members were that spoke in 
the manner and to the length as my friend, Mr. Mudaliar, went, there 
may be certain kind of apprehension created or misunderstanding created 
in the Members' minds. The effect of the speech of Mr. Mudaliar is that 
he was the only champion fighting for the cause of Indians and the others 
were simply sitting and accusing the future Ministers of the Legislature 
who may come from Indian States and British India. He went to the 
length of saying that the Members said that they had no confidence in the 
present Executive Councillors, both Indian and European, and, in the face 
6i Sir George Schuster, it wae said that we had 'no confidence in him also. 
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Now, Sir, iwhat.was the ocoasion on this question of 'the ^jnonlLinatiOn 'ta:^ 
Directorate to ^rag the present Indian Executive ^ Counblltos or to “drag 
Sir Brojendra Mitter, Sir Joseph Bhore, Mian Sir- S^zl-i^Hdsain, Sir* Harry 
Haig or Sir Frank Noyce or, even to say in the face of Sir George Schuster, 
that there was no confidence in them ? • Sir, I declare oir ithe flbbr 'dff' the 
House that the House has got full conficjeniie in the Indian Councillors and 
also the British Councillors who are sitting today.- There would. not be one 
Indian Member to say a word against our present Executive Councillors, 
whether they are Indian or European. There is absolutely no opportunity 
to drag the name of these gentlemen in connection with the Directorate. 
My friend, in his zeal or heat to defend himself and having been cornered 
by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, started throwing dust 

Diwan Babadui; A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muhani- 
madan Urban): Am I. to understand from the Honourable Member that the 
language that I used, with reference to a particular section having used 
those words, was never said at the London Committee in any cohnectioh? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If my friend has got patience to listen 
to me as 1 had the patience to listen to him .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
drew the attention of the House yesterday to the undesirability of dragging 
in the proceedings of a Committee, and it hopes the House will kindly 
observe the remarks, that it made. ’ 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: I bow to your instructions. I would 
never drag in what was said in the Committee, but I am only defending 
those Honourable Members other than Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar in regard 
to the aspersions he oast on them. As a misunderstanding has been 
created, I must refute it and I hope you will allow me indulgence to do 
Ko. I am not going to drag in what was said at the London Committee. 
What .[ am pointir^g out iii that what he said on this occasion was absolutely 
unv/arranted. Mr. Mudaliar never put up so vehemently this case. If 
lie felt so strongly, I would have expected from a man of his position 
to riee to the occasion and put down a note of dissent. If he Was so 
strongly opposed to. this principle, we ought to expect from people of his 
position at least to be honest and put down a note of dissent without 
(jaring whether it was a compromise or not a compromise. The delegation 
of the Indian Members of the Legislature consisted of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Mr. Mudaliar, Mr. Mody, Mr. Anklesaria, T-.ala Bam Saran Das, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and Mr. C. C. Biswas and, of course, my humble self. 
Even though a few had been on one side and the rest had been on the 
other side, it was certainly for the majority view to prevail and not for 
the minority to carry it. This report has been signed by all the members 
unanimously. I may remind you, Sir, that this is an occasion w^hen the 
quotation of a few words only will show you how this clause comes in:- 


“In view, however, of the fact that the pait’^cular circumstances of Indian election 
may fail to secure the representation of some important elements in the economic 
life of the country, snob as agricultural interests, we recommend that a minority of 
the Board should be nominated by the Governor General in Council.*’ 

We aU felt, uncmimoudy that, agricultural intOTests were the most essen- 
tial eleixiehta'^hich ought to be represented on the Board. Now, as we 
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all know, Sir, whether we may like to believe it or not, when the future 
Constitution comes into existence, the Finance Minister will be not very 
easily available from amongst the agriculturist classes, but will almost 
certainly be a man hailing from the banking or the commercial classes, 
ind it was, therefore, felt that it would not be advisable to leave this 
power in the hands of the Minister, who, after all, must be a party 
man and who may show the usual party inclinations in making these nomina- 
tions and who must show deference to his own party in the Legislature, 
ind who can never shut his eyes to the demands which may be put up by 
his own party and who may, therefore, consciously or unconsciously be 
led to icrnore the interests, the representation of which we all want to secure; 
and T think rny Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
was all along with me on this point and there was not a single dissentient 
\’ote as regards the question of nominations. We all unanimously agreed 
that the power of nomination should be left entirely to one man who 
may not be influenced by any party bias, but will be concerned to secure 
tliG representation of all elements .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I can only deny that, as a 
matter of personal explanation. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Shan: Now the only personality to whom we 
can look in future in this matter is the Governor General and there was 
not the least question of dragging the names of the Honourable Sir 
Brojendra Mittcr, Sir George Schuster, Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Frank Noyce, 
Sir Harry Haig or Sir Fazl-i-Husain. We have got absolute faith in them. 
But they will not be on these Benches in their present capacity then. 
There will be others whose actions in making the appointments w’^e certainly 
felt doubtful abf)ut, as to whotlier they would act impartially or not aot 
impartially. Can Honourable Members of this House say that they could 
easily act against the interests of their own parties and take into account 
solely the interests of other parties? No. If Honourable Members here 
cannot do so, where, after all, will the Ministers come from? The 
Ministers will be drawn from amongst these very Honourable Members. 
Can they point out any single non-official Member on whom the whole 
House has got confidence? Can they, I ask, shirk the interests of their 
own parties? They have to keep their own parties intact. ’So I think 
my Honourable friend's exaggeration was quite unwarranted. There was 
uo such thing. My friend asked me whether this question did or did not 
happen. Well, I can say, there was some talk when the question came 
up about the appointment of the. Governor which carries a salary of 
Rs. 10,000 a month, and it was doubted whether the minister would be 
able to stand up against his own party and the recommendations of his 
own party in filling up that appointment on Rs. 10,000 a month. Sir, 
we do not vrant our future Ministers to be embarrassed by the pressure 
of the influential members of their parties, who may possibly be recom- 
mending the appointment of their brothers-in-law or future sons-in-law. 
(Laughter.) For this very reason, our Executive Council does not want 
to take up on themselves the decision of similar questions, but have 
entrusted these duties to the Public Services Commission even in the 
matter of small appointments. Now, I ask, how many Honourable Mem- 
berfe on those Benches are not now-a-dayB haCTissed almost , ' dav 

whenever a small vaoaiiby takes pla'be hii&fe of ‘thert ? Are they not 
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loonstantly^ receiving lots of recommendations from the Honourable 
Hembers of this House in the matter of small and p^tty appointments? 
Likewise, the Ministers will in future cannot escape being harassed by 
the influential members of their own parties. Sir, I am. clearly of the 
opinion which I have expressed, and 1 firmly hold this opinion and I shall 
be the last person to give this power into fiie hands of a Minister which 
power may be abused since the Minister, may be embarassed in making 
these appointments, and may not be allowed to make the best selection. 
T want him to be secure and to be safe from the aggressions of his own 
])arty people. There are bound to be bitter controversies regarding selec- 
tion as between Indians and Indians of certain classes. 

Mr. D. K. liSliiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Are you not casting 
a reflection on your own people, on your own Ministers? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Certainly I do if people like my friend, 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, become the Ministers. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Thank you. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I will have no faith in men like him 
who may happen to become Ministers. Such men will surely be bound 
by their party polities, by their own inclinations, and they will certainly 
shut their eyes or will piit up glasses on their blind eye in order to favour 
their own party men. (Laughter.) Sir, there is no question of Europeans 
versus Indians. There will be questions as between Indians and Indians 
at that time. There will be a party of Indians who will be in a majority 
and there will be another party of Indians which will be in a minority in 
the future and the aggressions of the majority over the minority have to be 
safeguarded. It is no question of Indians and English people. In fact 
there may be no English people on these Government Benches in future; 
they will all be Indians, and I want to save those people sitting on this 
side from the aggressions of those Indians who may be sitting on the. 
other side. Sir, there are many who have got no confidence now 
in Indians as a whole. There are many people in this House who have 
similar misgivings, but that was with regard to the question of the appoint- 
ment of the Governor. There is no question of this kind concerning the 
nominations to the Directorate. We all agreed; and I absolutely deny 
any of us having ever dragged in the names of the Honourable Members 
tof the Executive Council. 

I 

Mr. B. R. Purl (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Do you mean that 
n statement of that kind was never uttered? 

' Mr. Mnhammid Yamin Khan: At least I was never present at such a 
meeting if and when it was uttered. But I had never beeii absent for 
more than five or ten minutes at a time. To my knowledge, that kind 
of talk about dragging in the names of Executive Councillors on the 
^question of nominationB never took place. 

Mr. K. 0. Baogy (Dacca Division: .Non-Muhammadan Eural): Was 
there any ot^r . talk on the Executive . CounQillQirs ? . 
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Hr. Kiihammad Tamin |Qian: It.was unneoesaaj^ to dr ag in the qo^tkxn* 
of^the Bicecutive Councillors in whom we all have got such good faith. 
Now, my friend, Dr. Ziaudfdin, thought that I turned wherever Sir George 
Schuster turned. If the Honourable gentleman had the courage of his: 
conviction to tell to the iace of the Honourable Sir George Schuster that 
he has got no faith in him and he has got no faith in the Executive- 
Council, I will admire his action. On the contrary, we have all got faith 
in him. There is nobody in this House who has not got faith in him. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: How do you know? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: At least I have not heard anybody 
doubting the honesty of purpose of the Honourable’ Sir George Schuster. 

It has been said that he is acting as an agent of some body else, but every- 
body knows that Sir George Schuster has tried his level best to meet the^ 
wishes of the Honourable Members of this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This amend- 
ment affirms the faith that the House has in Sir George Schuster. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: This very amendment shows that the- 
House has got full faith in Sir George Schuster and the Honourable 
Members of the Joint Select Committee will bear me out when I say that, 
in spite of his commitments which he had made in the London Committee, 
l\o was always willing to meet the wishes not of one but of every member. 
The very amendments which you find in the Bill, as it has emerged from 
tlie Select Committee, shows how much regard he had for the members. 
If he had not gone out of his way to meet the Honourable Members ^ 
probably this Bill would not have been amended in such a good way aa 
it has been. 

. Now, Sir, T come to the real amendment. I would like to draw the- 
attention of my Honoiirable friend to the mistake he is making by mov- 
ing this amendment. His object is that in future the Governor General 
may not be the only person who should have this voice, but that it may 
bo shared with him by somebody else. Who will be that person under the- 
future Constitution? My friend wants that it should be the Finance 
Minister, which is the case at present. But for the future he has got 
some doubts. Let me tell him that he will never be able to achieve that 
object in this way, because the Adaptation Clause is to be made in the 
Constitution Act and not here. The Finance Member will be defined in 
the Constitution which, is going to be framed in London by the Parliament 
and not by this House. Let us see what the White Paper scheme is. 
The White Paper lays down that the Governor General will have a 
Financial Adviser. Now, this person will not be the Finance Minister; 
but, quite apart from the l^nance Minister, there will be a Financial 
Adviser to the Governor General. My Honourable friends think that by 
certain device they can oust the plans which the British Parliament has 
got in its head. If the British Government have got some kind of plan 
in their head, can they not meet your device later on if your Bill comes 
first and their Bill comes later on? They can put up a definition as you 
have got. If their idea is to deprive the Minister from having a voice, 
then, whatever you may say here is not going to compel them to give up 
thaMdea. Besides, it will be defeating yotir own object. You may, 
tate awttv the power from the Governor General, but you will place it iif 
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the hands bf the OoVenior General acting bn the^aavice of his Financial 
Adviser. That will be the position which will be. created by this amende' 
ment^ i ‘ 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But this, amendment, under the altered 
Constitution, would read: Governor General acting on the advice of his 
Minister, and the Financial Adviser is not the Minister. The object, if I 
may say so, is to take away the power which, we fear, the Financial 
Adviser has in actual experience as the Financial Adviser has in Egypt 
over the Finance Member. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Quite right. That is the object which: 
my friend, Mr. Mitra, has got in view, but can that object be achieved? 
My point is that this object will never be achieved, because, whatever you 
have got at present, can be defined by the Constitution Act and, in the' 
Adaptation Clause, they will say that this clause may read as Governor 
General acting on the advice of bis Financial Adviser. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Not at all; it is the Financial Minister. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why shoulrl they introduce the 
Minister? I quite agree with my Honourable friend that it is the desire 
of this House that it should be the Financial Minister. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Under the new Constitution, the Finance 
Member will be the Finance Minister, ns the Honourable Member no 
doubt knows as he has read the White Paper. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend may say this, but when the 
Adaptation Clause comes in, the Governor General in Council will rend, 
under the future Constitution, as Governor General at his own discretion. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But the Adaptation Clause will be put in not by 
this Legislature, but by the British bureaucracy on its own responsibility. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: No, it won’t be put in by the British 
bureaucracy, but it will be put in by the British democracy. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Democracy from the British point of view and 
bureaucraev from the Indian point of view. It will be the bureaucracy 
of Whitehall. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It may be nothing of the kind. I am 
talking of the practical effects which will come in and the danger which 
this amendment carries with it. I do not say what our desire is, bui- I 
say what will be the result of our desire to achieve certain object. The, 
danger lies in one respect that it will not be defined in this particular 
clause as Governor General acting at his own discretion, but the Adaptation 
Clause will be nut in to read in this clause the Governor General on the 
advice of the Financial Adviser which will be worse than the Governor 
General at his own discretion. The Minister can agitate against the 
Grovernor General if he does not listen to hini, but in. this, case, you are 
shutting the mouth of the future Minister if you accept this amendment. 
This c^use will be depriving tbqf, Minister of. the, power. Qf,.coimselling th© 
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CtoVamor ‘General and giving him advioe if he wants to seek it. There* 
fore, I think this amendment is most inadvisable in the interests of India 
and that it will not serve our purpose, but it will serve the purpose other 
than what we have got in our view. 

Mr. B. B. Purl: What course would you advise us to follow? 

m. Muhammiid .YaiiUn Bita: Unfortunately we are placed in this 
position that the Reform Bill cannot come until we have this Reserve 
Bank Bill through. That is the position in the White Paper scheme. 
Unless you pass this Bill, you can have no advance in the Centre. It 
means this that even if you have all the power transferred in the provinces, 
the Constitution Act will not go to deal with the transfer of power in the 
Centre unless you pass this Reserve Bank Bill. That is our unfortunate 
position. After you pass this Bill, the Adaptation Clause will follow and 
will define what authority will mean what authority in the future. If 
they are bent upon this that they are going to exclude your Minister in 
financial matters, then no device on our part in framing tliis Constitution 
can stop them from meeting our devices in the way that they will bring 
their own devices. If the British Parliament is bent upon excluding our 
Minister, then, I say, that nothing in this Bill can affect that position. 
In all these clauses in the Bill, unfortunately we cannot put in the words 
* ‘future Minister”. If the Constitution Act had come first, it could 
define '‘the future Minister' ’, but at present you cannot put in that expres- 
sion. Wo are not the people to legislate as regards our future Constitu- 
tion, but it is some body else who has got to legislate for us. 

Mr. B« B. Puri: Then how to express our views? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan You can give expression to your views 
by other means and by other methods, but you cannot put in a provision 
in this Bill, because it is some other body that will have to transfer the 
power to you in the way they want to transfer. 

, Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Why do not those people take the responsibility to 
legislate in this matter? 

, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 'riicv do not want to take responsibility 
for legislating the Reserve Bank Bill for us. I do pot want to answer 
why they do not take the responsibility. It is their look-out and it is 
their plan. That is the scheme of the White Paper, whether it is good 
or bad, we have to take it. We have got our difiiculties and we have got 
our aspirations to legislate for the future of India. There is the Secretary 
of State who is responsible to the British Parliament and he has got to 
get the Refonh Bill through Parliament. He has got severa,! opponents 
and he has to carry this Bill through in the teeth of great opposition. Our 
demand is that we want 100, but, on the other side, there are some people 
who do not want to give you even five. There are some other people 
who sincerely believe that India must get some kind of advance, but they 
are not ready to give 100 nor do they want to give you only five, but they 
want to give you fifty. They are meeting with great opposition from both 
sides, from. people who want to get 100 'and also* oppcml^n f^om' people' 
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who do not want to give you anything beyond ^fivei. The question ib, 
whose . opposition is more effective?: We cannot ignore this fact. The 
Secretary of State has to take his Bill not through the Indian Legislature, 
but through the House of Commons and also through the House of Lords 
where he will meet with the greatest opposition. He knows that your 
demands are too high and the demands of your opponents are also on the 
other e^ttreme. 

■ Mr, B‘. B. Puri: What do you want us to do? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I want that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, should not press his amendment. He can never achieve his object 
by putting this amendment in the Bill. It will makp the position worse. 
By putting in this amendment, you will tie the hands of the future 
President in his interpretation of this clause. On the other hand, if you 
leave the clause, as it is, there may be some loophole left which will 
enable the future President to interpret the clause in our favour. On the 
other hand, if you bring out some device, your opponents also will bring 
out their own device to meet you. If you put in this amendment, I am 
afraid, thev will make the Adaptation Clause very stringent and it will 
not be in the interest of India. We have to discuss this amendment dis- 
passionately without any sentiment. I think my Honourable friend will 
be well advised if he withdraws his amendment. Otherwise, I cannot 
support him. In any case, I am convinced that it is not in the interest 
of India and, therefore, I oppose It. 

Mr. Muhammad Muamm Sahib Bahadur (North Madras: Muham- 
madan) : It seems to me that the amendment} proposed by Mr. Mitra places 
the Governor General in a subsidiary position. The Governor General “as 
advised by the Member in charge of Finance “ who will be the Finance 
Minister under the new constitution will have to be responsible to the 
Legislature. The Governor General “as advised by. the Finance Minister" 
means that the Governor General will have to carry out the wishes of the 
Finance Minister whatever they may be. There are two things which we 
liave to consider before we pass this amendment. It would be the primary 
duty of every one interested in the welfare of India that the credit of the 
Reserve Bank should be a matter of paramount importance not only in the 
«yes of the people of England, but also to the people of the world. It is 
imperative that the finances of India should command such a degree of 
confidence in the outside markets of the world that no one can have any 
suspicion with regard to their solvency. That is the main consideration and, 
whoever the Governor General may be in the future Constitution, it will be 
his primary duty to maintain the credit of the Reserve Bank of India at 
that level. And, if the effect of an amendment of this type is to make the 
position of the Governor General subsidiary to the Minister in charge, who 
will necessarily have to placate the Legislature and whose advice in certain 
okcumstances may turn out to be against maintaining the financial credit 
■of India in the eyes of the nations of the world, then, T think, this amend- 
ment will go contrary to the very object for which the Reserve Bank is 
being created. 

Dr, F. X, DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I have been attempt- 
ing to follow, this .very interesting debate with great care, but I regret to say 
ihat. I have; not been able to aee Hbw this amendment, if carried, will serve 

i ' 
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toy ugefiU pu^ae in praotioe. If the intention of this ametndment is td 
positipn of the Governor General t>is*a-vtS’ his . Finance Member 
^Federal ((Constitution, then I maintain that this amendment, even 
-would be mere waste of breath, because the position of the 
Governor General vis-a^via his Finance Member will be defined in an 
Adaptation Clause of the now Constitution Act; and, ns explained at great 
length by my -Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, this morning, it is the 
Parliament that has the last word . . . 


lb. D. K. Lbhiri Chaudhuxy: Wl'.ich is not known as yet. 


r DT. F, X. DeSouza: If it is intended, Sir, by this amendment to define 
the position of f lie Governor General in the present Constitution in thfe 
interim till the new Constitution is inaugurated, then, I venture to say^ 
that by this amendment you create a new legal persona consisting of the 
Governor General as advised by the Finance Member, and invest him with 
certain rights and liabilities. The law at present, as laid down' in the* 
Government of India Act, recognises only the Governor General in Council, 
that is, the Governor General as advised by his Cabinet of whom the- 
Finance Member is only one. But, by this amendment, you propose 
to create another and a new legal persona, that is to say, the Governor 
Genera! as advised by his Finance Member. As >ou ruled, Sir, it i.v 
quite within vhe conii'etence of this liCgislature to create a new 
Idgal persona and to invest him with new rights and liabilities provided 
those new rights and liabilities do not c.ome into conflict with the 
rights and liabilities, as defined by the Government of India Act. But, Sir, 
wh’d't would be the result of this amendment if carried? It would divest 
the present Cabinet of the (Governor General of their collective responsibi- 
lity for the financial measures of the Government of India, and the 
responsibility for the financial measures of the Government- of India will 
bo fastened on the Finance Member alone. What would be the result? 
It would relieve all the other Members of the Cabinet of all responsibility 
for finance ; and if the Government of India propose any measure which 
this House condemns, the other Members of the Cabinet and more specially 
the Indian Members of the Cabinet will be relieved of the unpleasant 
necessity of haying to tender their resignation if the measure which is 
proposed is grossly against the interests of India. 

That, Sir, is not a gain, it is a distinct toss. I maintain that it is abso- 
lutely essential in the interest of sound administration that the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet for the financial measures of the Govemmeipit 
of India should be maintained and should not ' be whittled down as is 
proposed to be done by this amendment. That, I say, is a distinct loss if 
this amendment is carried. What is the gain? My Honourable friend, 
Mr,; Vidya Sagar Pandya, compared the position of the Governor General 
and the shareholders to the not very elegant position of a big partner and 
iK small partner smoking the same cigar. By this amendment you would 
only add the Finance Member to have a pull at the cigar with tKe result 
that tlie small partner, the shareholders, will have less chance for splitting. 

The purpose pf this amendment, I take it, is to prevent any pressure 
being ;brouglit upon the Governor General frojp, Whif^halh^d the .Secretary 
of State,; Now,' Bit^^ the . Governor, (Jenersa eac^.^fl^ finable te 

i*eSist ‘the pressure 'which is biyught upon him by the Secretary of State 



inul by Whitehall, is it likely that the* Finance MCnibiBir, uhdet tlie. pnsiie&i 
<;ondition, will be in a better position, to resist that pressute? Sir; T yidia 
to none in my respect^ and admiration for, the sturdiness ' and the indepet(« 
denoe of the present Finance Member, but J^e, will have tb^' be h superman^ 
I think, if he is able to resist the pressute of Whitehall and of the fliahoial 
magnates of the City if ex hypothesi ilie Governor General is unable to 
resist it. 

Now, supposing the amendment is cfiirried, how is the responsibility of 
the Finance Member going to be enforced? So far as this House is con- 
icemed, the Governor General, as a constitutional ruler, can do no wrong : 
his acts are the acts of his Minister. How then can the responsibility of. 
the Finance Member who would be the only Minister responsible be enforced 
for any financial measures of Government? So far as I am aware, there 
are no means of ascertaining what exactly is the advice tendered by any 
particular Minister to the Governor (^neral? It is guarded strictly by the 
Official Secrets Act. If you in this House move a vote of censure against 
the Finance Member, what would be the practical result? You would not 
^ be able to enforce it, even if you carried it. The House will only 
expose its importance even more than it would under the present 
Constitution. For all these reasons, I am of opinion that this amendment, 
'even if it is ctirried, would serve no practical purpose, and I would oppose 
it. 


Hr. D. K. Lahlri Ohaudhury: Mr. l^esideni, there are occasions when 
•one is torced to stand on his legs; and, alter the speetjh of the Loader of 
the United India Party, I am inspired to stand on my legs and to make 
•some observations on this amendment, though 1 was not at all willing to 
speak before. The Honourable Member stood up and took the Deputy 
Leader of my Party, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, to task for 
•stating that the Honourable the Leader of the Ignited India Party did 
not cast any aspersions on the Executive; but, in developing his argument, 
he controverted the remark and stated that he had no confidence in the 
future Ministers who will be the next Executive 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T did not say that I had no confidence 
in the future Ministers. My friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhiiry, asked me a 
question whether I have got any confide.ice in the future' Indian Minister, 
and I said that if that Indian Minister w.is going to be Mr. Lahiri Chau- 
•dhury, I had certainly got no confidence in him. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: That does net mean that the future Indian 
Minister would be Mr. Lahiri Ohaudhury: 1 can assure my friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, that Mr. Lahiri Ohaudhury is not going to be the Finance 
Minister. He can be rest assured on that point; and, if the future 
Minister is reliable in the performance of his duty, we will have confi- 
dence in him. To come to the point, it is said that we have got no right 
to change anything and that Parliament will be the final arbiter in every 
matter under the njew Constitution and, therefore, what is the use of 
marking this amendment here? It has been said, there is going to b#r 
an Adaptation Clause in the coming Constitution, as* declared by the/ 
Secretary of State. Now, T would tell my Honourable friend, the Leader 
-of the XJnited India Party,, if he. has got a little grain, pf common .sense 
ih bim, he will understand that whenever , ^any legislation., is, brought in 
lAiie on any point even uhfter the present Constitution before the 
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liis agent;^. the iQoveifnor OierihfalV' life ^ii^ :1refeB6n .'why ' wp 
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^ the IDduee ^iink'^prdx>br?^^ 'that'^ny feasoh Why Wre should not placa 
our point of view and criticise the thing ? If that be the case, I tfiink 
it is \iie- first, lessoiii .whi^h; the .^onqurable Member, ^should learn,, rthat it 
is thfe- d^ty fbf ;.th^^^ Hjouse.^ ahtf Pppositipn .to make its /vdeSvs 

khowri,. Tlia^ is clear- It. ^^ay . be., t^^ be oqUasions. .wheisi 

0 ven' :$if pebrge .Scliustpr ib^nfet: carry, wished, because, aa^ 

Mr, ^ Khau himself admitted, he is not aqting here on hiS own behalf, 
^u,t oil ..behajf of a .difieren.t body wh^ch takes an ; entirely di^erent view 
spmfeto^^s- -ta.st shows that in spite .of the Finance Member’a 

gfeod Wilh hfi cquld not help us. though. his conscience dictated otherwise 
bfid.tp abide, by the dictation .of the Seoretary of State, who hardly 
understands the Indian situation here. But if w'e pass this amendment 
what libs effect will be ? Its effect will be that the future Finance Minister 
Who shall have to keep the confidence in his followers to be responsible to< 
the House and to the public criticism. . Mr. Gaya* Prasad Singh made it- 
clear from the evidence of the Secretary of State that the Financial Adviser 
w^as to be free from any political control or legislative criticism; and. I 
say, it is for that reason that this amendment ought to be accepted in this 
House, because it is only in. that case that the Finance .Minister ‘ban 
be linked Tip with the Governor General in this matter of vital importance. 
The future Finance Minister can carry out the demands of the country 
only if he has the power. But if the elected Members of this House do* 
not rnovo .ain amendment at least at this stage to show our own individual 
views on this point, it would be absolutely unjustified on our part to- 
$a'y anything later: we must say that we have sufficient confidence in 
the future Finance Minister and that we want him to work in consonance 
with the Governor General. That is fhe main point. We will have no 
control over the Financial Adviser to the Governor General. Mr. Yamin 
Khan’s argument was that he could not pin his faith on future Finance 
Ministers in giving them the powers of nominating a Governor who -will draw" 
a salary of Tis. 10,000 per mensem: but w'hy should it not be under the 
control of the Finance Minister wlio may function in consonance with 
the Governor General ? Is that the view that ought to be taken by the 
Leader of the United India Party? United India Party is a mere name: 
if it is to be a United India Party really, it must unite all India in the 
field of politics and in other fields. But everybody knows that the Leader 
of that Party is not uniting India, but he is dividing India: and, if he has 
really a grain of common sense, he will certainly bear with me on this 
issue particularly, that the Legislature, having got no control over the 
Financial Adviser, mu^ 'pass' this amendment so that the Secretary of 
State may know our ^ews.. . . . ’ . . • 

^ Mr. Muhaminad Yaibto 'Khan: On a point of personal explanation. Sir, 
My friend says.that'T ana disuniting India; but, on the contrary, 1 am; 
really uniting India, and not.disimiting bis owp parity. 

Sh Oo^aii^l jTAaagiir (Bombay Cify: Non-Muhamraadan Urban): Ncna* 
fef^s of doing fhatt ab^.T^^ should yon worry'?- 



Mr. D. K. Labiri Ohaudhury:* 1 am veryt.aoi^y that thei i|SGQ<miBble 
Member, who* intenupted 433^, ' could .n midce his, i^ase string. Everyn 
body Imows — ^^aud it. is a. fact.lhat atands iti the cbunUy-^wheth^ he.'ia 
uniting India, or dividing India: I shall . leave it even to Ms oohscience to 
tell him what he is doing. I say^ this is an important amendment;, and 
when you, Sir, have ruled it in order, I do not see any objection to ife 
being moved and carried, if possible. 1 cannot understand, how jt would 
iK>t have any efiect in the future Constitution. I say, if this is carried^ 
it will carry great weight, because it will show that it is the unanimous, 
dr' at least * the majority, view of this House tlwit the future control- of 
this Bank ought to be confined to the Governor General in consultation with 
his Finance Minister and not the Financial Adviser who will not be 
t^spotfslhlfe to this House. T say, it is better that it should be the Finance. 
Minister over whom this House will have control rather than the Financial 
Adviser over whom there will be no. control. The Finance Minister will 
certainly look after the interests of the country provided he gets support 
frb.m the Legislature. Therefore, Sir, it is our duty, as elected Members 
of this House, to put oii record our views that the management of the 
Bank, when it. comes into existence, should be conducted by the Finance 
Minister in consultation with the Governor General. With these words, ^ 
Sir, I wholeheartedly support this amendment. . ^ 

Bahadur Srifihnamachaiiai;(Tan]o.re cam. Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammad an Rural) : Sir, I have not had the good fortune or the 
misfortune of having been a member of the London Committee nor of th& 
Joint Select Committee which sat to consider this Bill 

Mr. Muhaihmad Vamln Khan: You refused to go. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is the cause, but, the 
result .. ' . , 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir: Your misfortune is your own fault. 

’ - * ir* 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar; In the beginning it might have 
becDv but from whap has happened both yesterday and today, T am afraid 
it is nb fault of mine, but the ’misfortune is a blessing in disguise’ because 
probably I shall have to stand up and say lots of things which, you, Sir," 
have ruled out of order, and yet, I find the thing comes up again and 
again. It seems to me, and I say it with all respect, that a go>d deal, 
of unnecessary heat baa been imported into this discussion. I can under- 
stand the reason for. that. Sir, we all want that we should have a free 
hand in the management of our currency and credit. We find looming 
large in the distance some Y>rospcet of our being deprived of that freedom. 
We get angry when we see that our ideas of getting a free hand in the 
management of our currency and credit cannot be translated into action, 
and we get angry. This is but natural. It is human expenence that 
w'hen oUr anger ofi^not find vent, it always does with the man who is 
immediately in front of you. But, Sir, I hope Honourable Members of 
the "Treasury Bench will take note of the heat that has been gen^ated 
in fte dieeusaion at an indication of the depth of feeling that this Hbftse^ 
feelS'''heimrdiiig ffce' probable amendment of the Constitution, and I hope 
ikk win'ISe dWv.tebfflsiinunicated to the proper quarters so (.hat they , ma^ 
ift' reclmn .wife whjst. the wdL 
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4f they do not meet it; ao far a« it {« potdpa t& do eonKistently Ntj^h 
¥im they consider to be their pwn MqiOMibaitiitB. IKp, harii^j said 
'tlu^ it seem to me that, if this ajtQendment is to be oonsidered with 
reference to actual ccmditions, my mmd. should not presit it, and, even 
if he were to press it, you. Sir, have aheady Mid that you will r^^ 
to put it to vote. l^erefOre, it seema to me, it is purely an academn) 
discussion as regards the result of the amendment as a wholjt. The 
conditions under which this Bill has come into existence have nob been 
kept in view in this discussion. Starting with the White Paper which 
said in paragraph 82 : 

**The pr<^osals relating to responsibility for finance after Federation are based on 
the assumption that, before the first Federal Ministry comes into being, a Reserve 
Bank, free from political influences, will have been set up by the Indian Legislature 
and** — (ire afA told ) — ^'successfully working.’* 

Now, the position is, before our new Constitution with Central respon- 
sibility will come into existence, if it comes, this Reserve Bank must be 
brought into existence by an Act of the Indian Legislature and it should 
be ^ccessfully working. Now, Sir, as hag been stated in the London 
Committee’s Report the Committee that sat there was appointed in 
pursuance of an undertaking given by the Secretary of State after the 
decision of the Third Round Table Conference, and the first paragraph 
and also a portion of the second paragraph of the Report of that Com- 
mittee says this: 

1 

*‘lt was recommended by the Federal Structure Committee of the first Round 
Table Conference that with a view to ensuring confidence in the uumagement, efforts 
should bo made to establish a Reserve Bank free from political influences** 

etc., etc. 

The Financial Safeguards Committee said that steps should be taken 
to introduce into the Indian Legislature a Reserve Bank Bill conceived 
on the above lines, and the present Committee has accordingly been 
sot up. 

“We understand’*, 

— says the second paragraph, and T would invite the attention of the 
House specially to it, — 

“We understand that the B'll, when drafted, is to be placed before the present 
Indian Legislature with a v’ew to its being brought into force before the expiry of 
the existing Constitution. The provisions of the Bill, therefore, will have to be 
designed to fit in with the existing Constitution, but, in d'seussing them, we have 
kept in view the conditions contemplated under the new Federal Constitution and 
endeavoured to frame proposals on lines which will require the minimum of adapta- 
tion *’ 

and so on. 

Now, the point that I wish to emphasise is, that the Reserve Bank 
Bill, whatever mav be tbe changes introduced according to the Adapter- 
tion Clause after tlie Constitution is framed, must now’ be framed and 
passed in accordance with the exijsiting Cpnstitutidn, and it will T^oik 
for sometime — ^we do not know for how long — ^under the uresent Cohstif- 
tution, and, consequently, when this Bill was framed, the condition 
Staining under the present Constitution had to he oomndegM. Wbm 
new Constitution comes into force, What will 1 shflai* (Mne tp. 
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later on. Now, the Bill was referred to a Select ^ Gofnfnittee, .and the 
Select .Committee resolved that this measure shall come . into fo^ce: on a 
da^ that the Governor General shall notify. Why they said . that, I do 
tot Show. They wanted to. bring into existence this ^^serve Bank Act 
es early ais possible, and, in view of the condition laid down* in the para- 
graph 1 now read., without the Reserve Bank Bill there will be no reforiA 
or responsibility in the Centre. Why it has been put oft I do not know^ 
nor do the Select Committee give any reasons. They say : 

f ‘Although we agree that no specific date can be inserted for setting up the Bank'*?— 

I do not know why they have said so, — ^but they agree, and they are 
probably right, — but surely we in this House ought to be given some 
inkling of the reasons which induced them to agree that the Bank should 
not come into existence immediately: 

"We desire to represent strongly to the Government that the Bank should be set 
up with all possible* speed" 

— that is to say, irrespective of the date when the new Constitution will 
come into force. Sir, the amendment admittedly looks to the future. 
What it wants to bring into existence is a condition of things which will 
apply after the new Constitution comes into force, but the Act is intended 
to be brought into force immediately, and work it for some time, and 
work it successfully too, if you take literally the words of the paragraph 
that I have just now read, before you can ever think of any Constitution 
being brought into existence and responsibility given in the "Centre. How 
are you going to provide for that remembering these conditions? Let us 
took into a few of the clauses that will work after the new Constitution 
comes into force. Sir, it has been stated, — suppose more out of fun 
than anything else, that in 88 places the Governor General has been, 
mentioned in the Bill 

An Honourable Member: It has been mentioned in 92 places. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: It is said in 92 places, I stand 
corrected. But, Sir, if you refer to these 92 portions in the Bill, you 
find that most of them are of such a nature that it is absolutely indiffer- 
ent whether it is the Governor General himself or whether tlu'. (^tovernor 
General acting with the advice of his Ministers or whether the Governor 
General with all the Members of the Executive Council or at riie bidding 
of the Secretary of State. Take, for instance, clause 17 which gives 
details as to how the business should be conducted. Surely, somebody 
or ether should represent the Government of India in order to do those 
formal things, and what does it matter if the Governor General himself does 
it or the Governor General in Council does it? As a matter of fact, the 
whole trouble lies with clause 8, which provides for the appointment of the 
Governor and the Deputy Governors, and clause ffi, under which the Gov- 
ernor General would make the appointment in the beginning.- I should like 
to ask my Honourable friend— I have not studied the further amendments 
that have been put forv'^ard, — is ho going to ask for an amendnri^nt to 
clause 16 which says that the Governor General shall make the fimt 
appointment of the Govemor; the Deputy- Governors and all tho Directors " 
He ought to. have asked for that consistently, and if he does not. 
now listen to what happens,. He says, the Governor General ^tirg with 
the Fmanee Member,— he . does .nc^ say, .Minister, as, my .Honourable 

B 
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Iwoud, Ml*. Banga Iyer, want^ to correct him— acting with the JfinanoQ 
iSIember shall make this appointment, ..Is that correct?. The poslt^’on 
under the (jovemraent of India Act now is that the Governor General in 
Council shall make the appointment until the new Constitution, oonios 
into force 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I think what I was mentioning was this. We 
are in a very difficult position in regard to this legislation. Though it will 
pe passed by this House and we have to introduce pur amendments in 
the light of the existinig Constitution, still our amendment, is meant for 
the future Constitution, and, as the present Finance Member who faces 
us today in this House, whether he enjoys our confidence or not, is going 
to be split into two, namely, a Finance Minister or Finance Member on 
one side and a Financial Adviser on the other, we have to make it quite 
clear that we do not mean by Governor General in his discretion Governor 
General acting on the advice of his Adviser or the Secretary of State, but 
Governor General acting on the advice of the Finance Minister who will 
face us and who will be responsible to the House unlike the present 
Finance Minister who is not responsible as the Financial Adviser will not 
be responsible. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I thank the Honourable Membesr 
for it, but the Bill ought to be framed on the principle, sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. No doubt you are entitled to safeguard your 
rights under the new Constitution. But you have mistaken your methods. 
This is not the place, this is not the Bill, and these are not the methods 
by which you can safeguard your rights. I am entirely at one with my 
Honourable friend and with all the Members on this side that we want 
to safeguard our rights as much as possible. We want to safeguard 
against the position that if the Governor General at his discretion means 
somebody pulling him from across the seas 6,000 miles away, we do w^ant 
to prevent it. But, Sir, the arguments that I have been trying to lay 
before the House — I am afraid T have not been able to make myself 
properly understood 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: T am afraid it is the quintessence of technicality 
and we want you to use your great legal brain to help us out of this 
difficulty, how to prevent the calamity that is facing us as foreshadowed 
in the statement of the Secretary of State before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee that the Governor General will be acting at his indiscretion. 
(Laughter.) 

Baja Bahadur G. Eridinaxuachariar: I had proposed to deal with it 
at the end of what little I meant to submit. T am afraid that that is a 
point on which I am not able to give any encouragement to my Honour- 
able friend because for three days T have been thinking about it. I am 
going to deal with it and T have tried to invoke the assistance of the best 
parliamentarians and, so far I have not been able to frame an amend- 
ment which would be in order in all the relevant clauses, by which this 
calamity may he prevented by this House, because, unfortunately, one 
of the cemditions upon which we are working is that we cannot lay down 
any. provision detracting from the powers of the Imperial Parliatnent. 
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?hat ia'tbe .^y position. I am now proceeding on tha^ 

if the .Imperial Parliament is so minded that tb^e .powers are going to 
i)e' pvfen' to* tfre G^tfetndl* 6r4nefal at his disc^etion-^H^all I ‘propose an 
lainehdiheiit here: 


"Provided, however, that do provision in the Gonrtitution A«t shall he made 
which detracts from the power of the Governor General acting with the advice of his 
Minivers ?"| 

That I want to be contained) but it is absurd, no one , in his senses, 
standing on the floor of this House, with the limited power that this House 
enjoys, can make that proposal, and, unless you make that proposal, you 
cannot attain the object that you have in view. That, I understand, is 
the reason why Sir Cowasji Jehangir said, it is no good having this 
discussion. On three occasions all the Bound Table Conference gentle- 
men who went from here — have no doubt — ^put forward this position 
with great firmness and probably with a united front. Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir admitted that we have failed so far, because the White Paper in 
clause 119 makes the proposal that provisions relating to currency and 
coinage shall, under the existing Constitution, be brought in before the 
Legislature with the consent of the Governor General in Council but later 
with the consent of the Governor General at his discretion. That is the ‘ 
proposal made in the White Paper, and that probably is the thing towards 
which they will go. But how on earth are you going to say: Don't 
make that provision here." That, Sir, is the reason why my Honourable 
friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said: "What is the good of troubling yourself 
about it?" Another power, 6,000 miles away, pulled on the one side by 
the Eight Honourable Winston Churchill and on the other side by idJ our 
eminent friends who went from here is in a perplexity, and that is why 
in that statement that my Honourable friend) the Finance Member, placed 
before the Select Committee, he said that this matter was under consi- 
deration. And I take it that if Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's forecast is 
right, we* are not going to get one portion modified unless we transfer 
our scene of battle to England and shout even more loudly than the 
Eight Honourable Winston Churchill and make one last desperate attempt 
to see if we cannot get our object fulfilled. I know Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
is a great optimist; he ought to be. He was born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth and he has never understood w’hat the troubles of the com- 
mon folk are. He has got great faith in himself and in the country. T 
have got great faith too, but the time that he thinks of is a time at which 
unfortunately I shall not be alive and I am not at all sure that he would 
be alive, may God give him 120 years of age, but still T am not sure 
that he would be alive when that millennium arrives when a joint res- 
ponsible ministry all go up to the Governor General and say: "You do not 
agree. All right, we walk out." The Governor General calls in another 
Ministry, and those gentlemen say: "You do not agree with us. All 
right, we walk out", and then the whole thing comes to a standstill. That 
is the position no doubt which w^ould be created, but it takes time. All 
these things will come in due time. Therefore, I am afraid that I cannot 
•agree with my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, that because 150 
years later, this position is going to come, T am going to allow my country 
to suffer for the next 150 years. That, Sir, is only by the way. But, as 
I said, I thank my Honourable friend for the compliment) or whether 
tie intended it otherwise I do not k^ow.* . . . • » 

B 2 
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’ lb.! :0. 8<. Banga Iyer: I intended it genuinely as a oompliment. 

Baja Baliadur O. KriisdmamaGhariar: Thanks very much. I hope 1 

deserve that compliment, but, as a matter of fact, legal brain or no 
legal brain, I have been trying to find out if there is any way by which 
we can circumvent those gentlemen over there and get an amendment 
made here which will make the. London City interests, which they say are 
behind all this camoufiage of a Governor General at his discretion, blink 
and say: “Hallo, here is something which outdoes us.“ Unfortunately 
I have not been able to do so and I assure my friends that I have not 
confined my attempts to merely thinking it over, but I have consulted 
some of my friends who always pretend that they are masters of parlia- 
mentary procedure just to instruct me how I should go on. I do not 
think I will be successful, because the position is plain. As I said, the 
whole trouble is with reference to the appointment. Now, in the begin- 
ning all the Directors are going to be appointed by the Governor General 
in Council as they exist. I should be sorry to enter into the question 
of confidence or no confidence. Sir, I have had some experience of Eng- 
lishmen who have been in very high positions, of course in a backward 
place, but I give it as my experience in this House that when once an Eng- 
lishman undertakes service, you have not got a more loyal servant. He 
serves you irrespective of what comes to him and, therefore, ^ whether' 
. anybody has or has not any confidence, this question of the appointment 
of the first Directorate may safely bo left to the Governor General in 
Council, and if you are not going to do it, what are you going to do? 
Are you going to give it only to the Governor General and to the Member 
in charge of Finance? You say you don’t have any faith in Sir George 
Schuster ) but unfortunately you cannot dismiss him. If you pass this^ 
amendment, and, T am glad to say, it is not going to be put, the appoint- 
ment will be in the hands of the Governor General as advised by the 
Member in charge of Finance, who is Sir George Schuster for the time 
being, in whom you say you have no confidence. That, Sir, if I may 
respectfully say so, is the absurd position to which they reduce themselves 
and, as for the Governor General appointing these people witl^ or with- 
out the advice of the Council, I am not sure that all the appointments 
made by the Governor General in Council have turned out to be very 
bad. The. Secretary of State, 1 believe, selected Sir Frederick Whyte as 
the first President of the Assembly and although some persons whispered 
at the time that this was not a right thing to do and that we should 
have been allowed to elect our own President, after all that appoinment 
did not prove to be a misfortune to the country. I believe he did intro- 
duce some very sound conventions and traditions for this House to follow. 
Consequently, I think that in view of the conditions necessary for bringing 
into existence a Eeserve Bank and make it work successfully if you want 
to work on business principles, then, in the first instance, I think it 
could be safely left in the hands of the Governor General and the Governor 
and the Deputy Governor, or if there are two, and I hope there will not 
bo two, will be appointed by the Governor General. If these gentlemen 
are going to be incompetent, they will soon be got rid of or they will get 
away. I have the highest opinion of the intelligence of our people. They 
have occupied the most distinguished positions and, coming as I do from 
" one of the Indian States, I can say, it is there that the full extent of 
the statesmanship of an Indian is displayed and exercised to the chagrin 
of the; authorities in British India. Instead of taking one big jump into* 
what is unknown, I would very strongly advise that the Governor and the- 
Deputy Governor should be appointed for some time at least by a personr 
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^ho, according to the elegant phrase of my friend^ Mr. Yamin Khan, 
Tvould be above the aggression of relations, sisters-in«law and brothers- 
in-law. Therefore, as I said, the whole trouble arises over the appoint- 
ment, I think for God’s sake, we shall not trouble ourselves about the 
appointment. I take it that we want a Beserve Bank with all its faults 
and, if we wait till the whole thing is perfect, I am afraid, according to 
the language that we use in the vernacular, you must wait for the day 
after the doomsday. If we had established this Beserve Bank six years 
ago, we should not be fighting here whether it should be the Governor 
General or the Governor General at his discretion and all that sort of 
thing. We should have gone far ahead. If this amendment is accepted 
by this Honourable House, you come to a reduciio ad ahnurdum, because, 
under the existing Constitution, you cannot make a provision of this kind 
even if it is desirable to do so and, in the future Constitution, it is not 
possible for you to anticipate what will be done. There has been some 
little heat to which 1 referred in the beginning of my observations and I 
think I can come to the rescue of all these gentlemen who have shown 
such strong feeling regarding this power, whether it should he the Governor 
General in Council or as advised by the Finance Member. Proposal 
No. 119 was staring them in their face. 1 know that proposal No. 119 is 
given only as a proposal. The Secretary of State or, whoever is respon- 
sible for the Wliite Paper, says in the introduction: 

! 

**It should be made plain at the outset** 
and. so on, and later on it says: 

**Nor must it be assumed that the present proposals are in all lespects so complete 
•and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not covered by this White Paper. 
At the Same time it is hoped that it would help to clarify**! 

and so on. Sir, I do not want to claim the role of a prophet in this 
House, for it is always wise to follow the dictum '"Never prophesy unless 
you know”. As I said in my own humble way, although this bait is 
thrown to us, the White Paper is not giong to be modified. Now, we 
should all be thankful if at least the. White Paper proposals are passed, 
considering the opposition it has raised and the howl that has been made 
by Mr. Winston Churchill and Company. I suppose we must be thank- 
ful if we get at least the White Paper proposals, and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has said that we are not going to get one step further beyond the 
White Paper and it is also the opinion of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, although 
I do not know what exactly it is going tc> be. According to these pro- 
posals, as I said, in future, the control over finance would be, that is 
to say, the introduction of any measure regarding currency and credit, 
would be with the previous assent of the Governor General at his dis- 
'Cretion. Those gentlemen, who met in Committee, being confronted with 
the proposal No. 119, said so. There is no reason to get angry over it. 

I believe it is the procedure in the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council that whether there be any dissentient or not, there is only 
one judgment. This much is sure that at least the majority agreed and 
it ie brought out as one judgment in which every Judge who took part 
agreed. On that analogy, I consider that the proposal made in the Com- 
mittee, in London, whether it represents anybody, or there were dissenti-., 
^nts, had to be made in connection with, the existing conditions that were 
placed before them, and one important condition was this clause 119. 
Y think I have made the position clear as to why, even if this amendment 
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should be allowed to go to the vote it would land us in impaase. Sa 
far as the existing Constitution is concerned, it would not be desirable 
or .advisable to have this sort of thing, and, as for the future, I would 
only crave leave to invite attention to this last portion of the Secretary of 
Stiitc’s statement made through the mouth of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and which is printed at page 19 of the Select Committee Report. 
Now, there can be no doubt and my friends cannot doubt the fact that,, 
in view of the position that I have tried respectfully to lay before this. 
House, namely, that as this Bill ought to be framed and has been framed 
to. suit tlie existing Constitution, there ought to be an Adaptation Clause. 
The Finance Member says: 


“If I.Ik* liritish CSo vein merit’s proposals for the Gonstiitution are accepted by the 
Joint 8olect rornmittoe and if the Constitution Act in the Adaptation clause were to 
declare that certain powers exercisable by the Governor General in Council under the 
Reserve Bank Act were to be exercised in future by the Governor General at his 
discretion, and if, in future, it were desired by agreement that any particular power 
or powers thus provided should be exercised by the Governor General on the advice 
of in's Ministers and not at h's discretion, then legislation giving effect to it would 
be an amendment of the Constitution Act.” 

Now, whut is the flaw in that ? I am not here to defend the Hecretary 
of State or the Government of India. The Government of India are quite 
strong enough to take care of themselves and when reason fails to get 
what they like through their oflicial bloc. But this position, as a matter 
of law, aa a matter of legislation, as a matter of bringing into existence 
a new Constitution with reference to enactments already passed is abso- 
lutely unimpeachable. The conditions laid down by the Secretary of 
State, although tliey may be all eye-wash, that is, although he says that the 
Joint Coiiiinittee if they agree, and His Majesty's Government if they 
agree, and the House of Commons if they agree, with the certainty that 
they would agree to it, yet the legal position is as stated by the Secretary 
of State. I know that if these proposals ate made the huge majority 
that the Cabinet now commands, the House of Commons will not go 
behind their advice notwithstanding the shouts of all those gentlemen 
who bring about dramatic scenes outside in the country. That may be 
so, but even the Secretary of State, even if he was the master of the 
situation, has, even if he knew these things would come to pass, to say 
this. How much then can we, less powerful than he, do to ensure that set 
of circumstances? While, therefore, it is perfectly clear th.at we do not 
want this provision at present and, in connection with this Bill, T confess 
to my inability to see that either this amendment will carry Into ejfect 
our object or in fact any amendment of any nature would, so far as T 
have been able to understand. That, Sir, is all I have to say. 

0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I do not find my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
in his seat and I am sorry, for he had made a very strong speech and I 
thought that when he so vigorously defended not only the particular pro- 
vision to which we take such strong exception, but also everything that 
they did in London, he would have liked to listen to the reply. Sir, so 
far as the personal part of the controversy is concerned, I could have never 
imagi^d that my very innocent-looking friend, the Honourable Member* 
from Bihar, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, was capable, of causing so much, 
disturbance out tb® floor of this House. 
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Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum : Cbamparan: NonvMuham- 
madan): Why do you say “innocent-looking* \ Why not “innocent**? 

Mr. 0. B. Ibmga Iyer: I accept the amendment. He looks so innocent, 
because he is innocent (Laughter); and a very innocent observation created 
almost a chaos in “this Honourable House** as my friend, Sir Cowasjl 
Jehangir, is so fond of saying. Sir, I thought we were almost passing 
the bounds of honour when one Member started saying to another Member: 

**Hi8 honour rooted in dishonour stood, * 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

An Honourable Member: Wait for Mr. Yamin Khan. 

Mr. 0. 8. Range Iyer: I think I must accept the advice of the Loader 
of the Opposition that I should not go ahead further and must await the 
return of the prodigal son, but who then is the fatted calf. (Iiuughter.) 
Without taking sides, I can only say that Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh revealed 
how the shadow of a starless night was thrown over the world in which 
my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, moved alone. He almost tlureatened 
to repudiate his own signature the very moment his colleague, the Leader 
of the Opposition, said that if this motion w^ere pressed to a division, he 
proposed to honour his signature. Fortunately, Sir, your ruling saved a 
situation which even we, however close or distant spectators of the doings 
of a great Committee, would not have liked to see, for scenical situations 
on occasions like this should be avoided. My friend, Mr. B. Das, would 
perhaps have something to say on scenical situations, because he is cap- 
able of creatinig them, but I iiever thought that the neighbourhood of Orissa 
was so infectious to Bihar. (Laughter.) 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member almost cautioned us in one 
of his earlier speeches that he disliked eloquence on occasions of this kind. 
Probably, in a political House strictly legal speeches, like the one that 
yireceded this, might be more welcome to him, but he understands not 
iiis own eloquence, for every phrase of his, every thought of his is delivered 
with the polish, if restrained because he sits on those Benches, and the 
eloquence of a very great orator. (Hear, hear.) He only does not raise 
his voice, because he . has attended the school of elocution in England ; 
at any rate, without attending that school, he has attained eloquence which, 
had his role not been differently written, might have been showm in the 
House of Commons itself. Now, Sir, that he is going back, may I wish 
him the career that he once aspired for and which would lead him very 
far indeed, almost to the position, why not the position itself, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Loud Applause.) We only hope that in 
this country we will have a Finance Member in the future^ an Indian 
who will fight our battles with the ability with which the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster has been fighting the battles of the Government; 
and if w6 could be confident that we could have a Finance Member like 
that who would stand no nonsense from the Financial Officer of the 
Governor General, then there would have been no necessity for this amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, we cannot see through the chaos of the White 
Paper Constitution, what with the provision of one- third nominated 
MembezB from Indian States because the latter have npt. yet reached the 
&ftag9 wUcb the provinces have reached, and the other provision of a< 
Jinapnial Adviser whose function^* when the Qonstitution, in. legal language 
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is drawn up, will justify the moving of this amendment. In this con- 
uexion, wo have had siiflfioient indication in the speech of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the Secretary of State. I blame him not; he is more “respon- 
sible” than the Honourable the Finance Member. The Honourable the 
Finance Member does not enjoy the confidence of this House; the Honour- 
able the Secretary of State does enjoy the confidence of the House of 
Commons : and when I say * confidence *, I use it not in a personal but 
in a parliamentary sense. If we defeat the Honourable the Finance 
Member, as we have defeated him in the past on a first class issue, he 
does not resign and seek re-election or resign his job altogether. If he 
docs not enjoy our confidence, it is because his Government including 
every Indian Member sitting on the Treasury Benches, do .not enjoy our 
confidence. We are elected Members; they are nominated and inevitably 
nominated, because they are part of the system; that system cannot be 
separated from them. Honourable men, gentlemen, able men, we adore 
thorn ; we admire them ; but we are here dealing with them as the Members 
of a Government against which we have been waging war day after day 
in and outside this Rouse. {A Voice: “A wordy war.”) Yes, a wordy 
war, a constitutional war so far as this House is concerned. But so far 
as outside this House is concerned, something has gone beyond words 
and has taken the shaT)e of deeds. Whether those deeds are approved 
by us or not, a war is raging. In response to that war, the British 
Government have made an earnest attempt to rally the Moderates. But 
trying to rallying the Moderates here, the Government are being harried 
by their own extremists there. That being the case, the Secretary of 
State is between the devil and the deep sea. A conservative himself, 
he lias produced and is producing a Constitution which he likes, but 
which wo do not like. Let there be no mistake about it and I tell Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachari, with all the strength that I can command, that 
we do not like this White Paper scheme. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I have never said you do. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: He did not say that he liked the White Paper 
scheme and I never said that, but I was going to say that he wants us 
to iKicept, by not moving this amendment, the implications and the com- 
plications of the White Paper scheme. One fact has, however, arisen 
from the White Paper scheme, namely, that the Viceregal Government 
is decorated with extraordinary powers unknown to any other Constitution 
in the civilized world. As that Government is to continue to be a sub- 
ordinate branch, as Lord Curzon chastely described on a former occasion, 
of the Imperial administration, even so this Legislature must be a sub- 
ordinate of the British Parliament. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Lord Morley said that and. not Lord 
Curzon. 

Mr, 0. S. Bimga Iyer: My friend, the Baja Bahadur, can never be 
inaccurate. He is perfectly right when he said that Lord Morley used 
that phrase. I only say that Lord Curzon improved it. on a historic occa- 
sion and made it classical when a little row took place between the 
Viceroy here and Lord Curzon there as a Member Of the Cabinet. Lord 
(..'Urzon was not original; he was only building upon the liboral wisdom 
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of John Morley. So far as British politics are concerned, t have come 
to consider from recent knowledge of England that it is completely doped 
and when Baja Bahadur Krishnamachaiar said: “Carry on an agitation in 
England" — can only say what I may not have said seven years ago that 
as there is a seething antipathy against Englishmen in India, even so 
Churchill, the Daily Mail and the Daily Express have succeeded in creating 
antipathy against Indians. I deplore it. Wise men on both sides deplore it. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhainmedan): I do not deplore it. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): He said wise 
men deplore it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I know that Mr. B. Das and men of his way 
t 3 f thinking welcome it. The extremes, as I was saying, meet. I am not, 
however, speaking about the meteness of extremes. All that I have got 
to say is this. That being the case, if we miss an opportunity on the 
door of the House to have our say in regard to this provision, we will- be 
allowing judgment to go by defaidt. My friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, was 
confident. He spoke with a certain amount of optimism. I know he is 
an incorrigible optimist. That is his strength, but that niay also be his 
weakness, for in the Eailway Committee — and here I am not disclosing 
private matters for the report of that Committee has been published — 
when the question arose aa to whether we should give a carte hlache 
to the Governor General in the future, Governor General acting in his 
discretion. Members of this Legislature spoke almost with one voice and 
one mind as recorded in their minute of dissent. They wanted the Governor 
General acting on the advice of the Minister in charge. There were experts, 
legal and railway and other, in the India Office and in the neighbourhood 
of the Committee and in the Committee itself, and not one of them 
objected to our saying so in regard to the future constitution. I, therefore, 
cannot understand legal experts with all their legal knowledge standing on the 
fioor of this House and saying: No, Mr. Mitra’s amendment must not be 
passed, for, as the Raja Bahadur pointed out, it is not strictly legal. There 
is a legal difficulty about it. I know my lawyer friends are in the habit 
(3f getting into cobwebs of their own creation. The Baja Bahadur was 
trying to get out of it, but would not help us, because he did not think 
that this was quite the occasion to help us. He started upon premises 
which we attack: his. foundation was this: “Accept the superiority of the 
British Parliament." We cannot accept it any more than the South 
African people can accept it, and the future Constitution of India will be 
interpreted in action as the future alone can show. The future Constitution 
of India will be interpreted in the light of the Statute of 
Westminster. Let there be no doubt about it. 

Raja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: I thought my Honourable friend 
said the’ other day: “Why fight, take what you get now", but today 
I think he has changed his mind or what. 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga lym:: Not at all. That shows that my Honourable 
friend did not listen to the whole of my speech. I said: “Fight, continue 
the fight and lay the foimdation of the fight here for the future, but do not 
unnecessarily go further than is necessary to fight". That is all what I 
said. ■ ■ 
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Vx. F, S« JamijBS (Madras: European): Do not bang your head 

aguiufit a stone wall. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. James, and his 
countrymen are banging their heads against the stone wall, namely, safe- 
guards", and they are banging their heads too much and too unwisely and 
lie will find in the near future too disastrously. For, oan you work a 
Government by safeguards? The guards will be found to be not suffi- 
oientU safe when the men against whom the safeguards are put eome 
into the Legislature, when the men against whom the safeguards are 
created occupy th(3 Treasury Benches and when the Financial Adviser 
gives one advice to the Governor General and the Finance Minister gives 
enotber advice on the of the House. Whatever might happen in 

regard to this motion, it may be withdrawn or it may not be withdrawn, 
that leaves me cold, but T want to make it very clear on the floor of the 
House that we, the representatives of the people, do not propose to miss 
every little opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of 
unfettered financial autonomy. We have been asking for it for j’ears, 
from the Industrial Conference platforms representing the industrial 
patriots of the land, from Commercial Congresses — leave alone the 
National Congress — every commercial jiatriot and every industrial patriot 
lias been asking for fiscal control and financial autonomy, and if ill this 
is going to be left in the discretion or in the indiscretion of a Governor 
Cloneral, the nominee of a foreign Government and responsible to foreign 
authority protected by all the authority, by all the privileges and by all 
the rights that White Paper scheme gives, we are to bow to the mandate 
or the ukase of the Governor General of the future., I will say that w^e 
will be writing the opitapli of Indian Nationalism. (Hear, hear.) We 
are not banging our head against a stone wall, we ask you to remove that 
stone wall with the help of which you, protected for the time being 
temporarily, thwart the Indian people from coming into their own. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, Sir, stone walls do not. to them, a prison make and T 
must only make it quite clear that these stone walls like the walls of 
Jericho will fall (Hear, hear), these stone walls will fall because of the 
imposition of these safeguards., fall after a fight — the frenzy and fury of 
an infuriated nation — with the Governor General, on the one side armed 
w'ith the advice of the Financial Adviser, and the Finance Minister on 
the other, armed with the opinion of the authority to which lie will be 
resyionsiblc. (Hear, hear.) We want to avoid this chaos, we want Indian 
nationalism to evolve itself in an understanding * spirit, W'e have had 
enough of those troublous days, many of us have passed through them; 
Mr. James is a new man to this Legislature, he did not have the opportu- 
nity of going through those unfortunate struggles. Do you want to see 
them repeated on the floor of the House? I have had enough of it all, 
I do not even look forward to a legislative career in this country, I am 
pretty fed up with it, I. hope to retire to my own little .village and do 
some literary work leaving it to Mr. James, on the one hand and Voice : 
“Mr. Yaniin Khan") those gentlemen (Interruption) — ^please do not inter- 
rupt me— my Honourable friend was saying “Mr. Yamin Rhan’*. I am 
not haunted by Mr. Yamin Khan every minute of my speech. Let me 
have my say. I was saying, Sir, before the disappointmg^ interiniption 
from an interested if personally inclined Member sitting in my neighbour* 
hood, I was trying to say that we do not want to pass through those 
unhappy days again,, for ^feguards mean fight,: saf^uardk sowing^ 

the dragon’s teeth and, if things were to be as they have been, -Mr- 
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James on the one hand and the National dongress representatives on the 
other can fight it out here on the floor of the House the repercussions of 
which agitation he can reap outside, I say the dragon g teeth are being 
sown in these safeguards, as if Mr. James and his countrymen would 
say : 

“Our offspring, like the seed of dragon’s teeth 
Shall issue armed and fight themselves to death.” 

I 

That is the spirit when he said: “Bang your head against a stone 
wall”. But, that is also the spirit of the people who say: “We welcome 
these safeguards, we want these safeguards'’. They want a revolution, 
we do not want, a revolution, we want a peaceful evolution. Sir, the road 
to revolution is these safeguards. If, on the contrary, moderate men 
like Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, for instance, who, as he told us, broke 
his heart for this in Committee, like Sir Cowasji Jehangir who, he said, 
put up a great fight in the Bound Table Conference, if these men could 
be conciliated, what follows? We could go to the country and fight the 
extremists. The extremists will not be content with mere financial 
autonomy, they want autonomy complete, they want independence. Their 
slogan is: “Up, np the flag of the Congress or Independence, and down, 
down the Union Jack”. This represents all they work for. What we aspire 
for on the other hand is some right, some power with which v/e can go 
to cur countrymen and say: “We have got this, let us work this Consti* 
tution”. That is the spirit in which we approach this debate as I w’as 
saying when I was told that you are banging your head against a stone 
wall. That is what Mr. Winston Churchill has been telling us all these 
days. I w^ould ask my Honourable friend, Mr. James, to go and join 
Mr. Churchill in England instead of banging his head against a stone wall 
here. 

Sir, I have only to refer now to the speech of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Puri. When Mr. Puri concluded, hope withered and fled and when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, began, mercy said farewell. They 
w'erc polite in representing the wish of their countrymen and uhe will of 
the people. I would be dishonest if I do not admit that every word that 
they uttered is the opinion of the people whom we are supposed to 
represent on the floor of the House. Mr. Bhuput Sing, with a refreshing 
satire, seemed to say; “All hope abandon yel who enter here'*. I think 
he had the White Paper Constitution and not Mr. Mitra’s amendment in 
front of him. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, I have already said, created all 
the heat that is occasionally necessary, for, when members of the Com- 
mittee fall out, there will be some people to enjoy the fun. Now, T must 
come to my Honourable and learned friend from Uucknow, Mr. Azhar Ali, 
who has been fighting in the Congress and in the Muslim League the 
good fight of the country and who came into this House and said: 
“Beivare, if you doi not stand by me when I go into the lobby, woe befall; 
you. in the next election”. He can never imagine, Sir, all the arrows 
that you had concealed up your sleeve which you presented to us this 
morning preventing this motion going to a division, But I must say 
that so far as Mr. Azhar Ali is concerned, I do not accept his warning. 
If X find myself, in opposition to my constituents, I will oppose them 
if I support my own convictions. I have done it in. the past, I will do it 
in the future, fpr a m0.n who does not stand for his own opinions and 
comvictiQUs will uot.be respected by his own constituency. We huve had 
f^ly good opifiipn of each othep having represented them in this Hpuee 
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for three successive Legislatures and every time fighting— though at. the 
last time my opponents “funked”— fighting formidable foes, and I refuse 
to take my ‘Honourable friend. Mr. Azhar Ali’s advice, in regard to my 
duty to myself the inner voice, which I exalt above my dut^ to my own 
constituents. Sir, so far as pressing motions to a division in this House 
Is concerned, split as it is almost like a house, less of parties and more 
of individualists, it will have no more effect than what is contained in 
the slogan : 

“The King of Franco with twenty thousand men 
Went up the hill and then came down again.” 

That would be a useless futility. We must miss no opportunity of speak- 
ing out our mind and to lay down here a message to our people that, 
becjause of their folly of boycott, this Legislature was incapable of any 
better action than speeches. But we have this satisfaction that: 

“A song that stirs a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

(Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (I'he Honourable Sir Slianmukham Cbetty) in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, before I start my speech on 
this motion, I should like to correct one misapprehension. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, told the House that I had expressed dis- 
approval of eloquence or oratory. I have not ventured to express any 
such opinion to the House, and I should like to tell my Honourable friend 
that I always enjoy listening to his eloquence and oratory, more parti- 
cularly when it is not turned directly against myself but on very excep- 
tional occasions embellishing sentiments in my favour. I should like 
indeed to thank my Honourable friend for the very kind things which he 
said. 

Turning to the motion, I felt, listening to the debate, that one must 
regard it as aiming at two purposes; first as providing an occasion for 
protesting against the anticipated constitutional position after the new 
Government of India Act is passed, and secondly, as an attempt to pro- 
vide practical means for defeating certain features which it is anticipated 
will be introduced by that Constitution. So far as the first purpose is 
concerned, we can appreciate very fully the feelings of Honourable Mem- 
bers who have sought to advance it. I shall have something more to 
say on that subject later. But, so far as the second purpose is concerned, 
I am afraid that I must take the line that the actual amendment pro- 
posed would in fact be entirely ineffective. I had looked forward to point- 
mg out some matters to which you yourself. Sir, have called attention, I 
had at first thought it was rather a nice idea — ^this new little body con- 
sisting of the Governor General and myself settling all these matters with- 
out reference to our colleagues; but as you, Sir, also did, I ibund on 
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examining the matter that there were other Sides to' the idea, and I 
pictured myself when I came to advise His Excellency as to how he should 
perform the obligations under clause 35, saying to him: *' There it is; you 
havd ta transfer all your gold, Sir'*; and he might have said to me: “I 
have handed everything: do you think I need put in this signet ring of 
mine which I value very much?**; and I would have had to say: “I 
think you must fulfil your statutory obligations.** (Laughter.) We might 
perhaps have got out that difficulty, but, I confess^ when I came to clause 
46, where His Excellency had to provide five crores of Government secu- 
rities, I felt that we should be involved in a complete impasse* 
(Laughter.) 

Sir, you have made all that part of my speech unnecessary: And it is 
not only on those grounds that this amendment is ineffective: other 
grounds , have been very ably pointed out already by various speakers. 
Even if this new authority could be set up, nevertheless as you, Sir, 
yourself pointed out in your ruling, it could not exercise its powers in a. 
way which would trench upon the powers of the Governor General in 
Council as provided for in the Government of India Act, and, therefore, 
in anything that it could do, it would be subject to the overriding control 
of the Governor General in Council. That affects the position so far as 
the present Constitution is concerned; and, as regards the future, as my 
Honourable . friend, the. Raja Bahadur, pointed out, nothing that we can 
do here can alter the effect of the Adaptation clause in the new Consti- 
tution Act. But, q\iite apart from that, I think Honourable Members 
will recognise that, if it were really to be effective, it would be an un- 
desirable provision, because, in the future Constitution, it would com- 
pletely undermine the whole principle of joint miniisterial resporiHihility : 
and that, I feel sure, is a principle which Honourable Members on sll 
sides of the House would wish to have maintained. I am indeed a little 
puzzled as to why this amendment was sujsfgested in exactly its present 
form, as to why in fact it was not stated straight out tliat it must mean 
the Governor General acting on the advice of his Ministers, for that, 
after all, is a definite constitutional position and an expression which has 
a definitely understood constitutional meaning. However, even if it had 
been put forward in that form, it would, of course, have been a clause fco 
which no effective power can be given by this House in the new Consti- 
tution. I think that is all now generally recognised, and, therefore, 1 
want to turn to the few remarks which T have to make on what I describsd 
as the first of the two purposes which must have been behind those who 
moved this amendment. I have already said that I fully appreciate 
the feelings of Honourable Members who say to themselves: “Here is 
this measure which we are asked to pass, and now that we are dealing 
with it, we do not know what are to be the terms of the new Constitution 
Act: we do not know what authority is to succeed under each clause to 
the Governor General in Council, and, therefore, until we see the Consti- 
tution Act, we would rather not proceed with this measure.** I can also 
fully appreciate the point of view of those Honourable Members like my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, who say: “If we are not to be free to 
legislate in this matter, if our powers of legislation are to be restricted in 
order that they may fulfil the requirements which will be laid down by 
Parliament as regards this particular constitutional safeguard, then we 
would rather take no responsibility in the matter at all: we would rather 
say , to Parliament ‘If you wish to call the tune, then let the Parliament^ 
be the authority which passes this legislation*. “ I can understand both- 
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those points of view, but the practical result after fuU reflection pn that 
in my mind is one which differs from my EEonpurable .friends «who have 
spoken in that sense. I feel that it is so importpt that this measure should 
be passed tit once, so that we may have . practical experience pf the work* 

ing of this Bank, that in spite of all the objections they feel it is the 

right policy for this House to pass the measure, . and> in answer to my 
friend, Mr. Neogy, I would say that although . certain conditions must be 
fulfilled, nevertheless this House, has so much latitude within which to 
alter the measure that it is really valuable that it should be considered 

here, and that, in fact, it could not possibly be considered adequately by 

the British Parliament. Sir, on that point, I entirely differ from the 
line taken by my Honourable friend, Mr. Puri, who spoke yesterday. He 
said in fact that India was asked to provide the cloth with which to make a 
certain coat, and that having done that, they were to make that coat 
according to a certain pattern. I think what has happened in the various 
stages through which this measure has passed and still has to pass, Hon* 
ourablc Members will be able to see that very wide powers are left to the 
Indian Legislature in this matter. I would say, in fact, that His Majesty’s 
Government have said: “You make yourselves a coat, cut it on any 
pattern that you like, but the only thing on which we must insist is that 
it is a serviceable coat, it must be a coat which will protect you from 
certain things”. That, Sir, I think, is a much fairer pictorial account of 
the position than that given by my friend. Mr. Puri. 

Then, Sir, there is one other remark which has been made in :ihe 
course of this debate on which I wish to hang a few observations. My 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said that we ought to see in this Keso- 
luiion the crystallisation of all the suspicions which are felt by Honourable 
Members opposite. Sir, I think that is a very unhappy idea. At this 
stage we do not want to crystallise siispicions, we w'ant to dissolve them. 
And if we are talking in metaphors, and talking about s\ispicions, I think 
possibly a biolpgical metaphor may be more suitable than a geological 
one. Suspicions breed suspicions, and I would tell my friend that every 
suspicion which is born on this side in India a whole family of suspicions 
is given birth to on the other side 


Hr. K. 0. Neogy: And vice versa. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would tell my friend that there 
are crowds of people on both sides, prowling about like the hosts of 
Midian, full of suspicions, waiting to fall upon the constitutional plan 
which is now being evolved. I would tell my friend that in between 
those two undesirable hosts, there is at work now a devoted set of men, 
both from India and from England, who are really determined to produce 
n measure which will give India what she wants. T would tell my friend 
thal those who are really of value to India today — ^those who show real 
courage, are not those who harbour these suspicions, but those who are 
trying to find but some way of producing a constructive plan which will 
command assent on both sides and in both countries. Sir, when people talk 
about butting their heids into a brick wall, I think, that again is a tery Ws- 
l^ding metaphor. What we have got to remember in this case is that 
there are necessarily two parties’ to this constitutional transaction which 
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we are trying to evolve. It cannot be evolved enttreify India as a uni- 
lateral operation on her . side. There must be- some measure of agree- 
ment,^ and that measure must command support, political support* in 
England. T^Lat is a necessary result of the history which has led up to the 
present state of affairs. It is not, therefore, a question of butting one’s 
head against a brick wall, it is a question of finding some means of satis** 
fying the legitimate, point of view which may be held on the other side. 
And I say again that those who are showing real courage and really serving 
India, are those who are helping to find some basis of common agreement* 

We have had a good -deal said about this London Goniniittee, and I 
was very unhappy myself that any soH of controversy should have 
arisen out of anything that was said as regards the discussiohs that took 
place in London, because I had hoped myself, and I still intend to do it. 
to pay a tribute to those who took part in those London discussions. 
My friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, needs no defence from nie. He 
is perfectly able to defend himself. My friend, Mr. Yamip Khan, also 
needs no defence from me. He is quite able to tell the House what sort 
of man he is and what he stands for, but. Sir, about both of them, — and 
I will not mention any more names, although I have in mind all those 
who took part in the discussions in London, — I would say about both 
of them and about all the rest to this House, that they really have done 
a very great service to India (Applause), and in going some way to meet 
the demands of the other side and in helping to find a common basis of 
agreements, they have served this country far better than some Honour- 
able Members appear to realise. At times like the present when we have 
got to the stage where the British Parliament is working out a constitu- 
tional plan, what helps India is anything from this side which will help 
to allay the suspicions, quite unreasonable suspicions, no doubt, that are 
held on the other side, and in the last two years I can testify from my 
own experience and my own knowledge of the reactions in England that 
this Legislature has done a very great deal to create confidence in England 
and to allay suspicions. 

A good deal of criticism has been uttered in this House on a matter 
like the Ottawa Conference and the Ottawa Agreement. I can assure 
Honourable Members that no single incident has done more to help the 
constitutional discussions in England than the credit which the Indian 
delegates earned for themselves at Ottawa and the way in w-hioh this 
Assembly dealt with that Agreement afterwards. And now, there may 
he ranked in almost equal importance wnth that, the impression created 
hy the Indian representatvies who took part in those discussions about 
the Reserve Bank in London. It is so easy for Honourable Members over 
here to parade as patriots the people who are at all times intransigent 
and who wrill never give way; but, Sir, people of that kind are accom- 
plishing nothing for India at the present stage, and those who are ready 
to try and find common ground are, as I have already said, doing real 
service. T know, — because I know the other side of the picture and have 
seen it and been behind the scenes, — I know that many concessions vrere 
made, many positions were accepted on the British side in those financial 
discussions with extreme reluctance and with a good deal of misgiving, 
but they had to accept them, because the Indians who were present there 
at all times discussed these matters in such an essentially reasonable 
snirit that it was impossible to find ground for continuing suspicions or 
for refusing to go some way to meet them. That; Sir, I think should be 
recorded as a real service. 
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Then, I have only one other subject on which I wish to touch, and 
that is as regards the future. We have heard a great deal said in t^ttns 
of suspicion about what the attitude of the Governor General iii future 
will be — ^thc Governor General acting at his discretion. Sir, I class my- 
self among the optimists like Sir Cowasji Jehangir and ‘ not * among the 
pessimists like my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur. ^ I. am convinced 
that Sir Cowasji Jehangir's appreciation of the position is the right one. 
1 am convinced that on all future occasions where the Governor General 
has to exercise his discretion in these matters, he will inevi^bly consult 
his Ministers and he will inevitably be guided by their opinion. And I 
go further and say, if those powers are exercised in a way which does not 
command the support of Indian opinion, then the whole Constitution 
will break down. As regards this Keserve Bank in particular, if it can- 
not establish itself in a position which commands the confidence of 
Indian opinion, it will become a completely useless instrument. 

Now, Sir, I think Honourable Members should rely on those facts. 
They should have some confidence in the future, and having reached this 
stage they should say: ‘‘Give us this Constitution and let us work it.’* 
If I might offer a humble opinion today, my words of advice would be: 
“Take this Constitution. Go forward and work it. Take this Bank, give 
it a chance of being started, and prove to the people on the other side 
both that their suspicions are ungrounded and that safeguards are 
unnecessary.’’ That, Sir, is the sane view of the position. There are, 
of (soiirse, times when attempts at accommodation are not the method to 
achieve what one wants and when, if justice is not done, some more 
drastic action may be required. But this is not the time for that sort 
of thing. 

Now, Sir, I have been speaking of what I have called one of the pur- 
poses that I feel underlines the attitude of Honourable Members opposite. 
They wish that it should he realised that they view the unfettered dis- 
cretion of the Governor General to intervene, as they fear, possibly not 
in the interests of India in the appointments, and so on, and under all 
the other bends where he has power to exercise his discretion in connec- 
tion with this Bank — ^they feel that that is a situation which they cannot 
wnlh self -respect accept. They wish that what they have said on this 
matter should he appreciated by His Majesty’s Government and Members 
of rnrliamont on tlie other side. Although I have said that in my view 
all the suspicions which they hold are ungrounded and that in practice 
they will find things working very differently, nevertheless we shall cer- 
tainly regard it as a duty lying upon us to convey all that has been said 
in the (‘oursc of these debates to the Secretary of State so that it may 
be appreciated by His Majesty’s Government." (Cheers.) And we will 
make a special point of calling attention to what has been said in the 
course of this particular discussion on this particular amendment. I 
think, Sir, that that ought to satisfv Honourable Members who have 
spoken that they have not spoken in vain, and I hope that whatever 
tboy may say now, they may feel that in this measure they have some- 
thing as regards which thev have taken by far the greatest share in fram- 
ing its form, and, again, that in this measure thev have something which 
is going to help towards the realisation of those ideals which we have all 
in view. (Applause.) 

Mr. iST, K. Anklesavia (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhaznmadiaii 
Bural): May I put a question to the Honourable Member before we take^ 
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leave of this subject ? On the 18th September, 1983, 1 said oU the floot of 
the House as £>ilbws . ... 

Mr. Presldsfit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour^ 
able Member might put the qtiestion. 

Hr. K. N. Anklesaria: The question involves a quotation from my 
speech, and I wanted to ask the Honourable Member whether he will bear 
me out or contradict me on the floor of the House today. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What the 
Honourable Member has said is on record and he need not be contradicted 
or confirmed by any other Honourable Member in this House. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: May I put a question to the Finance Member ? May 
I enquire from him how far the Secretary of State has accepted the com- 
promises that were agreed to by the London Conference itself, particularly 
about the application of the term ‘'Governor General' as to the occasions 
where it ihould mean “Governor General at his discretion'', and as to 
other occasions where it should mean ** Governor General as advised by 
his responsible Ministers “ ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am glad that my Honourable 
friend has reminded me. I had meant to deal with that in speaking, 
because my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, asked me if 1 was in a posi- 
tion to give the House any assurances on those points. I think my Honour- 
able friend must have appreciated that neither I nor indeed the Secretary 
of State himself could give any assurances on those points. All I can say 
is that the Secretary of State will put or has already put the report of the 
London Committee before the Joint Select Committee. As far as I know, 
that has not been considered in any detail yet by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and I should imagine that the Secretary of State would feel himself 
unable to give any definite assurances in advance of consideration of these 
matters by Parliament. So that, I am afraid, I can give no definite answer 
to my Honourable friend. But, as he has particularly asked this question, 
we will now put that point definitely to the Secretary of State and find out 
at what stage he thinks these matters will be considered in detail by the 
Joint Select Committee, and we shall add a very strong recommendation 
that the recommendations of the London Committee at least must b4 
fully honoured and observed. (Cheers.) 

Itt. Vldya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): May I put 
another question ? I understand that the Secretary of State did deal with 
these matters and that he was preparing a list of where the Governor 
General “ will exercise his powers at his discretion “ and where he “ will 
exercise them in consultation with the Members of his Cabinet". May I 
know whether that list is ready, and t^e can get some idea as to reason for 
and oases ixi tirhieh the differentiation is proposed to be made? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have seen no list; the Govern-^ 
ment of India have seen no list; and I do not think that any one has got 
down to donsideting these fnattoifs in detail. 

liSi S. James: Before this qufesffen is actually put to the vote . . 
{An Honourable Member \ "It will not have to be voted")^ would you 
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permit me to make a personal explanation j6f a matteir wISSik' "aroS^ during 
discussion? Some reference has been made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kanga iTyei</ and the Finance Member to a caisual i^iHiiption' ^hich i 
’ made during Mr. Banga Iyer’s speech, and the phrase, knocking your head 
against a stone wall, has been I think misinterpreted .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I am responsible for it. I first , mentioned thal 
expression. 

Mr. F. E. James: .... because of the turn which that interrupt 
tion gave to the discussion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should like to make it clear that 
I I was not referring to the Honourable Member’s interruption at all. 

Mr. F. E. James: As my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, referred 
tb it in some detail, I feel I ought to explain the position. My mterrup- 
t|ion,— and I think those who are near me will corroborate me — ^referred tc 
some words used in another connection by Mr. Banga Iyer himself, and I 
did not use the words in any sense as a challenge to Mr. Banga Iyer when 
ho was speaking on that particular amendment. In view of the 
ZfM proceedings are to be sent to another quarter, 

I am particularly anxious that this explanation should be 
made. I must apologise to the House for not having , made the explana- 
tion earlier, but quite frankly I was spell bound by the eloquence of 
my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, and I missed my opportunity, but I do want 
to assure my Honourable friend and fche House generally that the interrup- 
tion I made was not made in the sense which unfortunately was interpreted 
and not without reason by my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer. I ex- 
plained to him immediately after recess the exact words which I had 
actually used. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am very grateful to the Honourable Member for 
mooting me and saying to me what he has said- just now and for the explana- 
tion which he has given, I must further emphasize my gratitude to him 
tor his mterruption which has enabled me to bring out a point of view which 
he has appreciated himself. 


« (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): As it has 

appeared, in the course of the discussion, that the amendment in its 

anomalous results- and would in anv case be 
is ^ot in order, the Chair 
draws^the attention of the House to this fact and withdraws the amend- 
ment from further consideration. 

The nexfc amendment is in the name of Mr. Pandva. Before the 
onoiirable Metnber wants to move hie amendment, the Chair would ask 

is in order because, in one part of it, he 

i??notheS cX “ eLtenoe and, 

of SteS ove^hP Oni Mstnot or teke away the powert of the Secretary 

by the Government of India aT”* ® CounciUors as conferred 

par^to^tfete*th(^^*”^*‘ ^ poadions are objeotionnble. I am pre- 


It i8*SijSSiS*e.^^® Sonourable Sir Shanmukham TheV^e of 
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' Xr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Then I bow to your, dedision.- 

.Ifr. Preiddent (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham C^etty).: As the Chair 
explained; when clause 2 was taken up,, it shall defer putting the question 
to a later stage when Mr. Vidya . Sagar Pandya would be given an oppor- 
tunity of moving amendment No. lO which stands in his name. We shall 
now go to clause 8. There are no amendments to clause 3. 

The question is that clause 3 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Xr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty): The question 
is that clause 4 stand part of the Bill. 

Amendment No, 15, which stands in the name of JMr. Mitra, directly 
raises the issue whether the capital is to be subscribed by private share- 
holders or by Government. The Chair would allow the Honourable Mem*>> 
her to move his amendment and, if it is accepted by the House, then all the 
consequential amendments would be moved, but if it is negatived, then all 
these amendments relating to the subscription of the capital by the State 
fall. 


Xr. S. 0. Xitra: Sir, I move: 

*‘That for clause 4 of the Bill, the following be subatituted : 

*4. The original share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which shall 
be fully subscribed by Govemment\** 

The purpose of my amendment is that the Central Btok for India should 
be a State Bank. This question was discussed threadbare in this House 
and what may be said in favour of a Shareholders* Bank has been very 
elaborately put forward by my friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Muda- 
iiar, and I think it has. been amply and very ably answered on behalf of 
those, who support a State Bank, by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. 
So I do not like to deal in detail with the points already covered. At the 
very outset, I should like to make it clear that there is honest difference of 
opinion amongst the Members of this House as regards the advantages of a 
Shareholders Bank versus the advantages of a State Bank and, on account 
of that, our Party have left the matter to the free vote of the Members. 
I know on the Government side there may be Members who are supporters 
of a State Bank and I hope Government will see to the reasonableness of 
allowing the Members adorning the Treasury Benches and their habitual 
supporters to vote freely if it is possible. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Does my Honourable friend refer 
to differences of opinion among Government Members on the front Bench ? 

Xr. S. 0. Xitra: There may be. I do not know. 1 expect the Honour- 
able the Law Member, who comes from Bengal, always represents our 
yiews. Whatever may be the differences it must also be admitted that in 
the country at large the vast majority is for a State Bank. I see Sir Leslie 
Hudson is shaking his head. What I am saying is that the vast majority 
df those of our cQuntryihen, whose views are expressed in the press and on 
Jh0 platform, prefer. a« State Bank. I further agree that there is not much in 
A name,' whether you- call it:a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank. What we 
-Are' to see is'the Scheme’ itself . A shareholders’ scheme may' be worse than 
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thatl of a State Bank. That is one of the reasons why I am suggestinff this 
present scheme. So far as I can understand, the main afgumSiit mr a 
siiareholders* scheme as has been ably put forward by my friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Mndaliar, is that it gives the shareholders more controL over the 
election of the Directorate and, through them, on the policy of the whole 
Bank. Tn our present scheme, the shareholders are entitled to a dividend 
of six per cent, and that is one of the reasons why the shareholders may not 
be as much alert as they are in other limited joint stock concerns. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is also a sure dividend. 

’ 'Mr. 8* 0. Mitra: As my friend points out, it is a stire dividends They 
are absolutely certain whether they make any effort or not to get six per cent, 
dividend. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I point out to my Honourable 
friend that it is not a correct statement of the position. They will be 
assured of a certain minimum dividend, but whether that will rise to a 
maximum of six per cent, is quite a different matter. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member knows that 
the whole of the reserve fund will be secured by Government from the very 
beginning and the income from the Issue Department alone is more than a 
crore and a half. So, unless there is something very very unnatural, there 
is no apprehension that the dividend of the shareholders will be less than 
five per cent. The other point that was made much of was the example 
of other countries in the world. It has been said that from China to Peru, 
everywhere, they are having a Shareholders^ Bank. To that 1 can only 
ask in reply: “ The conditions of what other country can be compared to 
those of this country — a vast .country whose financial and political control is 
absolutely in alien hands So I strongly hold that it is a dangerous 
fallacy to compare our conditions with those of other countries. The cir- 
cumstances of other countries and those of ours are radically different. My 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, referred to two or three of the essential 
conditions that obtain in the Central Banking Institution of Australia and 
those that are provided for in our present scheme of a Shareholders* Bank. 
Reference was also made to the fact that the Governor General has to 
decide on essential matters in the case of the Australian Bank. But may I 
ask my friend to compare the position of the constitutional Governor 
General of Austrjilia with that of our own Governor General who is invested 
with autocratic powers, once enjoyed only by the Czars of 
Russia ? That was the reason why in my previous amendment I wanted to 
make that position clear. If it can be ensured that the Governor General 
will be a constitutional Governor General and will be always advised by 
responsible Ministers, I know that many of the difficulties on this side of 
the House which is for a State Bank will be minimised. Sir, as against the 
State Bank, the main argument that I could find out was that it wojuld be 
impossible to get a proper Board of Directors. I think that was the reason 
why in our 1927 scheme also in a dissentient note Sir Basil Blackett objected 
to a State Bank. He said in his minute of dissent: 

*‘We were willing to consider the possibility of tolerating this anomaly if we eonW 
be Gonv’nced that a suiteble electorate conld be framed for the selection of a majonty 
of the Directors, (it ^ being ^^ential that the majority should not owe their place to 
GoTernwent nomination) ^without to the device. Of private . AareTiol<for8 Arid 

thet a smtahle .Dwrtorate conld thoB be created independerilWGPV^eilt ^ the 
Legidatuie and likely to work well in practice.*’ 
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That was Sir Basirs argument for not accepting a Stale Bank. JBiili," 
subsequently, as the Bill procee,ded in ike Legislature, I tbink l^e wii$ 
satisfied; otherwi^ there is no reason why they agmed to pass "clause 4 
of that Bill' which was for a 9tate Bank. So, l' ifainkrit is not impossibliS 
to oonceiTe that at least on that occasion Government also conceded that 
a Directorate could be suggested which might not be subject tp the day. 
to day interference of the Government or of the Legislature. In our note 
of dissent, we have also said that it ma^^ be easily obtained, because, in 
the case of the highest judiciary in this land, nOb^y has any misconcep- 
tion that they are influenced by the executive and ar© not functioning 
jj)roperly and independently, and that if the Directors once appointed are 
hot interfered with, we expect they will be free to act as they think 
proper, not being influenced by any political consideration. Even under 
this Bill, for the first three crucial years, we are having for the first year, 
all nominated Directors, in the second year, there will be only two ejects 
ed Directors out of fourteen and, in the third year, there will be only four. 
In the fourth year, there will be six elected Directors and, in the fifth 
year alone, there will be a naajority of elected Directors. So, 1 see that 
even Government are not averse to" putting in Directors who, they think, 
will be able to dischargjB their duties properly, being uninfluenced by 
political considerations in the initial stage; so there can be no fundamental 
objection from the Government point of view that a Directorate, though 
nominate or devised under other schemes, is impossible. As a matter 
of fact, t have suggested a scheme and other friends have also sug- 
gested schemes of a Directorate if the House sees its way to accept a 
scheme for a State Bank. Sir, it has been said on many ah occasion and 
there is a strong apprehension in the minds of Members on this side of 
the House that if we pass the scheme for a State Bank, the Secretary of 
State from his place will order the withdrawal of the Shareholders Bill 
and that is one of the reasons why some of the Members on this side are 
hesitant whether they should support a State Bank scheme, though they 
believe that it is the better scheme under the present circumstances. It 
TB true that we are really working under a menace, but I appeal to this 
Honourable House that we should decide as we think best for the country. 
If, in their superior wisdom, the Secretary of State or the British peo'ple, 
through their Parliament and their Ministry, withdraws the whole Bill, the 
responsibility will be theirs, as has been very ably put bv my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy. If the British people want it, if the Secretary of State 
is anxious to legislate according to his designs, and if we are merely to 
carry out whatever ho wants us to carry out, then it should fairly and 
honestly be done by them. We should have no misgivings in giving our 
own views. Those, who honestly and sincerely believe that at present 
the shareholders scheme is the better, may by all means support that 
Bobeme, but the argument that is often being repeated in this House that, 
if we proceed in a certain way, the Secretary of State will have this Bill 
withdrawn, should be no ground why this House should not come to its 
own independent decision. It has been repeated so many times that we 

i^ot a sovereign Legislature. We know our humiliating position and 
we know the humiliating position of the Government Benches as well. 
Vfe ultimately shall have to accept whalever^ may, through the kindness 
of the Secretary of State, be vouchsafed to us. We feel, Sir, that the 
political relations between the Government of India and the Secretary of 
Stato have undergone a great change. We remember the days of Lord 
Purzon, Lord Hardinge or even of Lprd Irwin who tried manfully to exert 
: t^eir own infintmoe and to express their own eonsiderad judgments, but 
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now, as i said the other day also, the Government of India are a mere - 
post office, blindly distributing, and unhesitatingly carrying out whatever 
comes, from the Secretary of State. But, I think, even to do bare justice- 
to the Secretary of State, he is entitled to know what India thinks about 
the scheme. I have no grievance against the Secretary of State personal 
ly. Sir Samuel Hoare may be the ablest of men, .as Mr. Ghuzna^ and- 
Sir Hari Singh Gour are anxious to tell us, but I want to press on the 

House that he is not here, and he has no chance to understand Indian 

feelings. We found that even the Select . Committee Chairman, Sir 
George Schuster, in spite of his own inclinations, very generously yielded 
to many of our arguments. Now:, had the Secretary of State been present 
here,. I personally believe that he would have been influenced very much 
by the arguments and the trend of feeling amongst our people hero. 
Unfortunately, there is no chance for the Secretary of State even to 

properly gauge the strong Indian feeling in these matters. So, let us be 

free in our own way to consider and decide what we think to be the best 
for India, and we should in no way be guided by considerations as to what 
its fate ultimately will be. So, 1 hope, the Members who will vote on 
this issue will be guided only by their independent judgment. If they 
are for a Shareholders Bank, let them b.v all means support it, but those 
who think with the vast majority in India that we should have a State* 
Bank, let them have no hesitation in voting for it. As I said, though in 
name it is a Shareholders Bank, it is practically a State Bank, because, 
as has been so well put by Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, all the three points 
that are to be found in the State Bank of Australia are more or less to be 
found here. In my amendment I say that five crores of the share capital 
should be subscribed by the Government of India. The House well knows 
that for the creation of the reserve fund of this Beserve Bank, the Govern- 
ment of India arc providing five crores from the very beginning. So, the 
question of money is no consideration. It is only in name that there is 
so much objection. As regards the question of suspicion, the Honourable 
the Finance Member said that suspicion breeds suspicion. I can only 
say, from the number of innumerable safeguards that have been suggested 
in the White Paper, and from those that have been invented with each 
edition of the Round Table Conference, that it is those which have bred 
suspicion in India. It is the attitude of some of the witnesses before the 
Joint Select Committee and the number of safeguards forged by the three 
Round Table Conferences and incorporated in the White Paper scheme 
that really have created this distrust. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endia Hitter. (Law Member): What of the 
cross-examination? 


Hr. ,8. 0. Hitra: It may be asked, why we Qn this side sliould at alt 
ask for a State Bank. We nave made it clear that, though we' fully agTeel 
that the Legislature should not in. any way interfere, with the day. to day 
administration of the Bank, we certainly claim that as regards its public 
funqtion . of .controlling the credit and currency of India, the representa- 
tives. of the people should have .some voice. In my previous amendments 
w I suggested, if the Governor General of India is. a cohstitutionai 
Governor Gener^, advised and cppt|x>lled.b.y ja responsible Idinistry or . the 
responsible Minister, then much of my arguihent .for a State Bank -may 
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not hold good. But, now, the House is in a position ib judge for itselit 
in how many matters' the Governor General will be induenced his ^ 
responsible Ministers under the White Paper scheme , an^ on hoiV mtoy 
occasions he will be dictated to by the Grand Mughal froth the Whitehall; 
On these grounds. Sir, I move that the Beserve Bank of India should M 
a State Bank: 

Mr. Presideat (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved: 

*'That for clause 4 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

*4.. The prigTnal share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which shall 
be fully subscribed by Government’.** 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir> when my Honourable friend, Diwau 
Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, began speaking, I was rubbing my eye.3 
and wanted to know whether I was awake or I was asleep. never thought, 
that a gentleman like Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar will be led away in his 
judgment by . the atmosphere in which he had bo work in London. Up , 
has been looking at things through the London glasses, and, as he is iu 
trained lawyer, he knows how to put another man's case better than his 
own. The result is that we have got the case put on behalf of the Govern- 
ment or rather on behalf of the opposite Benches better than what they 
themselves could do. Now, the question is: Is he really for having a 
Shareholders Bank? Sir, we have a Hindustani proverb *'Muddai gust 
gawah chu8V\ that is to say, the plaintiff is not so keen to establish his 
case as the witnesses who are invited to give evidence. Mr. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar has overdone his case and, if he were present in the House when 
we last met at Simla and when T gave an account of how the Shareholders 
Bank was actually worked in practice in this country, 1 am sure he would 
have changed his views. I must similarly say about our other Members , 
who went to the London Committee. All of them have taken it. upon 
themselves to make out a case for the establishment of a Shareholders 
Bank. The Honourable the Finance Member has given them credit for 
their very nice arguments and sagacity and they feel that the Finance 
Member has put the best scheme. It is practically each scratching the back 
of the other. I am reminded of a Sanskrit sloka in which it is said: 

** Usiht'Inam grihe lagnam rasabhsha shanti pathakaha, Parasparam prashamsa^tl 
aho roopam, aho dhwanihi. ** 

When translated, it means, there was a marriage in i the house or a 
family of camels and the donkeys were invited there to chant hymnal songs 
and they began mutual praising; the result was that the donkeys spoke of ., 
the camels : ‘*What a fine and beautiful stature 1” and the camels res- 
ponded: *VWhat a sweet and melodious voice!" Similarly, the London 
Committee Members say "What a grand scheme of Shareholders Bank!'' 
and the Finance Member says: "What wise discernment 1" 

. Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Who is the donkey and who is the camel here? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The ’ Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty). vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sii^, Leslie Hudsuu. 
one of the Panel of Chairmep.] .1 

Mr« Vidya Sagar Pandya: Let those whom the caps fit in Veal* thein 
^ .they like. Apart from these things, we must view this question from 
thie point of view of the country. I think it was Lord Morley who oneq 
spoke of the fur-cc^t jpolicy^ He said, what was good for England wa^ 
not hecessarily go63 for India;’ 1 'may also ^ay that what may be good 
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4[6r other countries — where they have got eelf-goVerttment ' and where the 
(Jovernment is binder popular control and aecountabto to t&e Legislature^ 
njay not be good for us; and if Shareholders Banka are established in sucb 
countries, public opinion can assert itself and the sOheme may be tried 
there. But even there as has been pointed out by some of the Members— ^ 
-even in some advanced countries, — they are thinking and considering 
whether after all a Shareholders Bank is really the best Imd of institution. 
In some countries they have worked them all right* but in other countries 
they are thinking of a revision. Never mind what they do in other coun- 
tries, we have to take into consideration our own conditions. Probably the 
House will be surprised that I— who has run joint stock banks or share- 
holders banks for the lasb 30 years — ^that I should, of all people, come 
forward here to plead for a State Bank in this case as opposed to, the 
Shareholders Bank; but I must confess that we have not yet acquired 
that experience' and that practical knowledge and training and all othci 
qualifications which are necessary to run a Central Bank of shareholders, 
with success. In this matter, some of the leading banks in India have not 
yet worked in such a manner as to inspire complete public confidence. 
Besides my experience in India, I have had the opportunity of going tc 
England and, through the courtesy of the India Office, I had the good 
fortune*, of looking into the practical working of the leading five banks and 
some of the big banks in Scotland. I had the opportunity of comparing 
the working of the banks both in India and in England. I may here pay 
a tribute to the directors of the various banks in Great Britain as to how 
well they conduct their banking institutions and, if w^e had also created a 
class of trained gentlemen who had devoted their lives to banking, it would 
have been possible to run a Shareholders* Central or Eeserve Bank. 
There,' in England, we find the Chairmen of the banks go and attend the 
office for two or three hours daily. The Deputy Chairmen go and attend 
the bank for a number of hours and a number of committees of Directors, 
who know their business, also meet almost daily. The result is that the 
Directors themselves are trained bankers and know what the business they 
are about is. The Chairman draws about £5,000 a year. In some casea 
the Board of Directors draw about £40,000 or £50,000 to £60,000 a year. 
They devote a great deal of their time and attention to the working of the 
bank and they are trained people. Then they are not debarred from becom- 
ing Directors of the Bank of England. It had been one of the traditions 
of the Bank of England not to have any one connected with any of the 
leading joint stock London banks to serve as Directors, but, during the 
war and after it, the Bank of England found it absolutely nacessary tr 
secure their help and co-operation {n order to tide over the crisis during 
the war and also for the better governance of the Bank. 

Tke Honottfabls Sir Oeorga Schuster: Can my Honourable friend give 
me any instance of a Director of one of the big five Banks who is now the 
Director of the Bank of England? 

Kr. Vidya fegar Pandya: I do not know whether there are any at 
present moment. Formerly there were Mr. Goodenough of the Barclays 
Bank Ltd., and Mr. Eddis. 

The SonouraUa Sii George Schuster : What I asked was whether the 
Hopouraple Member coidd g^ve any instance at present if Direotors of the 
five big Banka were Directors of the Bank .of En^nd,' : :: 



Mi* VlAfa Sagan Pandya: Mr. Q^oienmi^ l»lo&gea to of 

.the big BaiaJ^B. . % dP nQ% aay sow there are any pireetora of the big 
live who are on the Bank of England. What 1 ,meaht was that the 
Bank of England had Directors from the other leadiQg institutions aven 
one or j)wo of th^ five big Banks. 

; *^a HWQwratde str 9«<»g«! 9AnMti Not now. 

r . Ml* yWya 9^^^ Fandva: When they found it necessary, they bad theia. 
I can quote the names if you want. Before 1913, there was not a single 
woman employed in any bank in England. Up to 19l3, except in the note 
issue department for counting .currency notes in the Bahk Of ^gland there 
was hot a single woman taken in the banking circles in their service. 
Similarly, the Bank of England took Directors from other banks only during 
the' war, even now they can do so if they want. In some years, in the 
fBank of England, out of 26 Directors, there have been 16 Directors con- 
nected with banking and financing bouses of the London City on tfie Ipoard 
of the Bank of England. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I q\iite agree that the finance 
houses are represented, but not the big five Banks. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: It may not be of all the five Banks. They 
iry to make a distinction between the five Banks and other banks. There 
are the Colonial banks, the Dominion banks and the Directors of the Bank 
of England are on the boards of these Colonial and Dominion banks which 
have got their offices in London. Here every banker is treated like an 
untouchable, as if he is a pariah, as if he is an enemy of the Bank. . This 
is a most preposterous part of the Bill to keep them out under that pretext 
'and even when it is suggested that an active Director need not be put on 
the Bank and when the Banks are called upon to contribute five per cent.-^ 
formerly it was 7J per cent., but now it has been reduced to five per cent, 
bn demand liabilities and two per cent, on time liabilities, — ^would it not 
|j}e possible for them to provide a representative who will be elected by these 
$anks and who will not in any way be actively connected with any bank 
either, in India or ouside ? Even such a proposal is turned down. Similarly 
the Members of the Legislature are not allowed to sit on the board of this 
pe^ institution. There is no provision in the Bank of England Act or the 
Charter to debar any Member of Parliament, and I have actually seen in 
the old U^ts some Members of Parliament sitting on the Board- of the 
Bank of England. Then, another funny part of it is this. The Imperial 
Bapk of India has been a semi-Govemraent Central Bank so far and Gov- 
ernment theznBelves have been nominating Directors of other banks on the 
Board of. the Imperial Bank of India. For instance. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
prbo was on the Board of the Central Bank of 'India, the Honourable Eaja 
IKr Anuamalai Chettiyar and some other gentlemen were nominated who 
^ere connected with other banks. 

lb. Ft. P. Mbdy (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce); 
Jjlpt as Directors. ' 

mr. Vlciy* Bagur Paadya: I am absolutely eerfldn that in the past 
gentlemen were on the boards of other hanks have bsen noininated by 
^veenm^t on |Jie Central Board Qf tho Xmpanal Bank , of India, and -I am 
gwte.prwared " 
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lb. .K. 3P. ,lIody: So far as the-Bomba;^ b1»flelf‘ft 
awt^oitha Dirootor of an^ other Bank being Oh the ^ipbrial Baidt, fjk 
some] years past afcany rate* 

Mr. yidya Sagar Pandya: They have been on the Central Board. 'The 
thing is that, under the Imperial Bank Act, no Director connected with 
any other Bank can sit on the local board, but on the Central Board* there 
is no such prohibition against any Director connected with any other 
being a Director on the Central Board of the Iniperial Bank of India ; and 
I will give you instances if you like. 

Mr. B. P. Mody: That may be, but they meet once in six months* . ^ 

'I 

Mr. Vidya Sagai; Pandya; If they meet once in six months, you demolisli 
your case for shareholders Directors. What is the use of having Directors 
who meet once in six months? Are these the kind of gentlemen who ar^ 
to bifi entrusted with the large funds of India? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: They are not Directors, that is the point. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They are on the Central Board-, they, are 
voting Directors ; and the result is that Government have been nominating 
tliese gentlemen connected with other Banks, and the heavens have not 
fallen. I do not see why the banking institutions of the country should 
not be allowed a representative if they choose a gentleman who is not 
actively connected with the banking institutions on account of 
their having a large stake in the Beserve Bank in the form of compulsory 
deposits. And, it has been calculated by the Eastern Exchange Banks ill 
one of their memoranda which they have submitted to Government that 
the amount so collected may amount from six crqres to nearly 30 crores. 
Now, the banking institutions, whose funds may amount even up to 80 
crores, are deprived of any representation while a person who lakes two 
shares lias got a vote to elect representatives. But wo will leave that 
aside ; 1 do not wish to repeat all that I said on the previous occasion. But 
I wish to point out, as I have conclusively proved by giving facts and figureii 
and by quoting names, all the Boards of the three Presidency Banks, as 
well as the Board of the Imperial Bank of India which was substituted 
for them, have been close boroughs. In Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, in alt 
places, the Board of Directors Who have been elected have been electe.d 
only out of some favoured firms ranging from seven to ten finiijs for along 
number of years, and there have been occasions on which they have kept 
even the seats vacant rather than allow any outsider to be elected on tne 
board. I have proved that in the statements which I produced on the I'flist 
occasion. Now, once a set of people get hold of an institution, . they 
naturally try to retain their seats as long as they can, and the result is thav 
they'wiil not allow anybody from outside to get on the board. That is our 
practical experience. I do not blame the Imperial Bank entirely for it; 
there are similar other institutions in the country, managed by ^ both 
Europeans and Indians alike, where the Directors, who were originally 
appointed, have, under the plea of experience or xsontinuity of experiadee, 
continued to remain on the Board till only an act of God removes them, v' 

Now, Sir, under the new Constitution we have praptiicany the fiirSt 
nominated by Government ; they will have the ' first Inhingd'. ’Tho rOBuit 



will p^r-^ctically ley^jD, .' at- ibe^.^time *dt 

gentiaijaen will think that they ara so iudiapenftable that, their t-ipe experiehc^'^ * 
should not bh lost to .the Bank. Another question which ^ses U 1 

can understand Directors who have got some banking experience being pu|i 
on the .Board. They may not be connected with another ine^tdtibb ; '(hey - 
may have retired from there and might join a new institution. But thcsC 
here will be elected by the gamble of the ballot-box and everybody who ia 
clever at. securing or manipulating those votes will have a chance to be 
elected and we ^ow how some people get elected to municipalities and 
district boards, how they are incompetent to run the institutions and how 
they make a mess.pf them. The result will be that we will get a set of men 
who will know practically very little about banking and the Governor and 
the Deputy Governors will be practically running the show without any 
help or useful' advice from such Directors. * It is just possible that jome 
of the areas may by chance send some good people ; but I nave not much 
faith in election by the ballot-box. As such it would not be^safe to entrust 
the large funds of India to such Directors — there will be five crores of the 
shareholders money, there will be about 10 to 80 crores of the Banks, 
there will be Keserves of about 180 crores of the Corrency Department: 
tliey will look after the public debt and floating loans: the question is, 
whether where such large interests are involved, we can entrust the 
working to such amateurs. My idea of a State Bank or any Central Bank 
is, for instance, the American model. I will state it briefly : I will nob go 
into too much details. 

The Federal Reserve Board of the United States consists of eight • 
members — the Secretary of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency 
ox-officio, and six members appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate, not more than one of whom to come from any one Federal 
lieserve District: in making the selection the President to have regard to 
fair representation of financial, agricultural, industrial, commercial interests, 
and geographical divisions of the country : the six members to be full time 
officers and to be salaried 12,000 dollars per annum: term of office, 10 
years : one of the six appointee members to be designated by the President 
as Governor, the active Executive Officer, and one as Vice-Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board; the Secretary of the Treasury to be ex-officio 
Chairman of the Board. All the members of the Board to take oath of 
office ; the expenses of the Board to be met from a levy on Federal Reserve 
Banks in proportion to their capital stock and surplus : no Members of the 
Board to be officers or directors of or stock holders in a bank:., the Secre* 
tary of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency to be ineligible' 
while in office and for two years after to hold any office in a member bank ; 
this applies also to other members of the board who resign prior to the 
expiration of their appointed term; the Board to make annually a full 
report for information of the Congress, Then we have got the constitution 
of the boards of local directors — ^where they have got each of them repre- 
sentative of the stock holding banks, three at the time of election actively 
engaged in their district in commerce J agriculture or other industry, threb 
designated by the Federal Reserve Board, and so on : afld it is made 
compulsory that all national banking associations should subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank in their district Tn gold certificates’, 
etc., etc. Under this scheme, there are at present nearly 1,200 Stdte 
Banks "which are member batiks. Now, I can understand, as in the case 
of t^js in8tituti<^ where's^ some practical experience, arie 

put^efa for some j^e^ite pen and they help the Governor and Deputy 
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pernor and .•others in the discharge of th^ dutiM. They are appointed 
ty the Presid^t. These are all the safeguards to impress their responsi- 
feility oh these Directors. The question here is whether, under our aew 
scheme, a Director who comes only for a short period on the. gamble of the 
hallot-box without any experience, we should entrust our funds in charge 
of gentlemen like these. That is why I press that tie best way would be 
ifor the Government which own the capital to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for getting the best men to represent all the mferests and put them 
as whole time men drawing proper salaries and accountable for their work. 
JNow, what happens under the constitution as at present? As my friend, 
Mr. Mody, has said, they meet once in six months .... 

Diwan Bahadur A* Bamaswami Mudaliar: No, no; once in two months. 

Mr. Vidya’ Sagar Pandya: We had a representation from the Imperial 
Dank asking us to change the number of meetings m a year as they find 
tliat they do not get enough Directors to attend and they have to hold some 
meetings only to comply with the formalities of the Act. What is the use 
pf Directors wlio only attend meetings to complying with the formalities of 
the Act? There have been instances in the case of the Imperial Bank, 
where the Board consists of about 16 Directors, and four form a quorum, 
where we have three Secretaries and two Managing Governors as members, 
it is possible for the Managing Governors and the Secretaries to hold a 
meeting among themselves with the help of one or two other Directors; 
and tlie same set of Directors rarely meet again or are in. touch with what 
has irimspired previously ; and the constitution which we are now following 
is practically on the same lines with some modifications. So what’ I wish 
to irn press upon this Honourable House is, whether the machinery we are 
providing is the proper machinery. A good machinery on the lines of the 
American model can be provided only by the Government. Once they are 
flp])ointed, they know that they are for a definite period as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, has pointed out to secure independence; there will 
not be much difficulty in the matter. But, as matters stand at present, 
the present system is such that the control and direction of the Bank is 
Vested in a group of men responsible to nobody but themselves, without 
any effective supervision and check by the shareholders, whoso interest 
does not go beyond fat dividends. The Directors at the shareholders 
meetings arc practically left to pass accounts submitted by themselves to 
re-elect themselves or the partners of the firms to which they belong or 
their successors and this applies to several institutions. 


Now, Sir, much has been made of that the shareholders will have 
4 P.M. effective control on the Board. With regard to that, I should like 
to read out, because some Members were not present on the last 
occasion, the attendance of the shareholders at the general meetings. I 
will take the Imperial Bank as my model, because that is our Central Bank 
et present an^ we are all expected to follow that good model. In the 
meeting w^ held in Calcutta, and only H shareholder were, 
u Committee meeting we tried to find out what was 

^ shareholder in the Imperial Bank of India, hut no 
5 given; but I think I may take it safely that the number 

6,000. Now. Sir. ^ out of 6.000 ehare- 
toMwB m Calcutta, onjy H pepple a^nded,. Nert few,, jn. 83 
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sbareholdem attended, in Madras 41-, Calcutta i6/!Ba8lb.a^ IS, 

Calcutta 36, and so on. But another funny part is at the special meet^ 
of the shareholders which was convened in 1927, to consider the constitution 
of the Beserve Bani and the cent equent amendment of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act, when only 87 shareholders were present out of 6,000« 

Mr, JTagan Nath Aggarwalt How many of them were Directors? 

Mr. vidya Sagar Paedya: There were Directors, sx-Directors and there 
were officers of the Bank, there were brokers, their friends and others. 
There were Secretaries also present. Now, Sir, the#House will understand 
that, when the whole question of the constitution of the Bank was under 
consideration, out of nr^orly 5,000 shareholders, only 37 attenfled. Another 
funny part of it is, — ^probably the Imperial Bank this time, when the consti- 
tution is being amended, have not taken the trouble to caU any meeting 
of the shareholders at all to put the scheme before them and get their 
sanction, — probably they depend upon the scheme which was approved of 
by the shareholders six years ago, and they take it that it still holds good. 
We have made some important alterations, Sir, in the Imperial Bank Act, 
and it was necessary that the shareholders should have been called and 
the scheme placed before them, but the Directors probably think that they 
are acting in the best interests of the Bank and so there is no necessity for 
the shareholders to be consulted .... 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: If my Honourable friend does not mind an interrup- 
tion, I should like to know what proportion of the elected Directors of thd 
Imperial Bank are Indians, because my friend will remember that it was 
stated by the Honourable the Finance Member on the authority of Mr. Shro^ 
that as many as 65 per cent, of the shares in the Imperial Bank were held 
by Indians. I should like to know what proportion of the elected Directors 
of the Imperial Bank are Indians. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: There are now two or three Indians on 
the Tjocal Boards of seven members. Well, Sir, as regards the elected 
Directors, if we go into the history from the very beginning, I may say 
that the Bank of Bengal was registered, if I am not mistaken, in 1805. 
From 1805 to 1917 or probably 1919, there was not a single Bengalee on 
the Bank of Bengal. (Several Honourable Members from Bengal: "Very 
good.") Then, Sir, taking the Bank of Madras, it was established iia 
1842 or 1843. Till 1917, and till I brought the matter to the notice of the 
Royal Commission in 1913, there was not a single Madrasi on the Board. But, 
in Bombay, I am glad to say, there have been two or three Indians out 
of seven on the Board. From 1917 onwards, on the representations made 
by the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, two Indians, out of seven 
Directors, were taken on the Board of the Bank of Madras. The Bombav 
Board of two or three Indians continued, and, in Bengal, they first put 
one gentleman and then they have two now and I may also add that, only 
recently, in the Bank of Madras, we had for the first time a majority of 
tndiatti on the Local Board 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: All elected, I suppose? 

Mr. TMlye segar They were elected at the sweei will or 

iherty of the sharehofdert under the control of the Bank. .... 
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■ Mr. Vidya: Sagar Pandya: I do not know ; exactly what . ^ the 
, proportion of shareholders of Indians and Europeans on the. Madras^* Regis- 
ter, but when the matter was pressed on the Government, they were 
compelled to take some people, and the Directors whp are elected are 
always afraid that they may not be re-elect6d if they do or Say anything 
which the other Directors may not like or show any independence h\ 
expressing their views in regard to the working of the institution. Now, 
Sir. take for instance the constitution of the Imperial Bank at the centre. 
Under the constitutionf two of the Directors, the President and the Vice- 
President of the Bank at the Local Boards, have to be ex-officio Directors 
of the Central Board. Unfortunately it has so happened for a number 
of years, thati no Indians are appointed President or Vice-Presidents of 
the Local Board. Of course, things have been set right now to some 
extent as a result of the representations made by the Chamber to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, and I must thank him for the interest 
he took in getting a change made, — ^but in the first seven or eight years, 
if 1 am not mistaken, no Indian was elected as President or Vice-Presi- 
dent in Madras, and the indirect representation of the Indian Directors 
fi*om the Madras Presidency on the Central Board was not given effect to. 
Similarly, only in very rare instances, say three or four times Indians were 
made President or Vice-President in Bengali But I must say that in the .case 
. of Bombay, there have been occasions, though they have been rare, when 
both Presideiit and Vice-President wfere Indians. Therefore, th6 number 
of Indian Directors, who can be sent from the Local Boards to the 
Central Board; has been practically at the minimum. The result ip tliat 
Indian . interests have not got adequate representation, as it should have 
received. I hope, I have answered the point of my friend, the Honour- 
able Mr. Neogy, and if he wants any further information or if he puts 
any more questions, I shall be glad to answer them. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Not just now. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I was referring to the attendance of the 
shareholders at the general meetings of the Imperial Bank of India, and 
how I come to it again. 

In 1928, in* Bombay 32 shareholders attended. 

In. 1929, in Madras, 22 shareholders attended. 

In 1930, in Calcutta, 12 shareholders attended. 

Next year, in Bombay, in the year 1931, there were 176 shareholders 
present. That w^as the largest number. There was trouble at the 
meeting, there was a walk-out by 100 shareholders, there were apologies, 
and there was some goltnal at that meeting. 

Mr. Muhanunad Yamin Khan: What was the golmal? 

Mr. Vidya ^ Sagar Pandya:! don’t think it ig necessary ijo go into such 
details here. Then, in Madras, in 1932, there were 19 shareholders 
present. Now what happens is that under the Act it iff possible -for a 
couple of people to hold proxies from absent shareholders and conduct a 
pieeti.ng, and .there have been occasions on which meetings wore over even 
before some of the Directors were able to attend theml (Xiaughter.) Now> 



tbe number oL prpxie^ were whippeimp' jsm tbeseccwaBi^^ 
BB3;''88i; l62l, 908, 841, 788, 807, 815, 812, 788, 740, 954 flmd.ri,198 
from the years 1921 to 1932 respectively. The shareholders present 
were only a few including the Directors, Secretaries^ and- the Managing 
OovOrnors, but the proxies held by them, in several cases,, were 'too^many 
-^r am fjlad that we have amended the Reserve Bank Bill in such a 
v*?y ihat we are not going to allow pi oxies to play such a l.ige part. \ 
number of absentee shareholders living outside India had given standing 
proxies to the officers of the Bank. Now, the Imperial Bank has applied 
t0 the Government to declare that these proxies need not be taken from 
one office to another, but if the Secretary gives a certificate that the 
proxies are held at a particular office they need not be brought to the 
meeting. . i 

( At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir . Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed the Chair.]. . , ; . 

Mr. X. d. Neogy: When, in the western countries, years ago, even 
marriages used to take place by proxy, why does my Honourable friend 
object to this? (Laughter.) 

. Hr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: If it is marriage, it concerns only the' hus- 
band and the wife, but here we are concerned with solvency or insolvency 
of India. If we come to the attendance at the local meetings, we find 
in Calcutta in 1921, seven shareholders were present in person from tbe 
Bengal Circle, eight in 1922, nine in 1923, eleven in 1924, eight in 1925( ten 
in 1926, fifteen in 1927, eight in 1928, ten in 1929, ten again in 1930, 
twenty-one in 1931, and eignieen in 1932. I do not wish to weary' the 
House with much of these figures. Comments have been made by some 
of the Anglo-Indian newspapers about these poor attendances. I will read 
one typical newspaper comment about the shareholders' meeting which 1 
had the honour of presenting to the Royal Comihission some years ago but 
things have not improved much since then: 

'*The Annual General Meeting attended by only one shareholder and . held in a 
room in which the temperature was registering 95 degrees is probably unique in the 
annals of banking. Such were two of the best remarkable features of yesterday’s 
annual meeting of the Bank of Madras.- Of the temperature we prefer to say npthing. 
Heat, we are told, generates heat, and it would be impossible to refer to the subject 
coolly. As regards the presence of only a solitary shareholder we consider that a 
greater compliment could not be paid to the Board of Directory and the executive 
BtaH. It proves that the shareholders as a body consider that the affairs of the 
bank are being conducted' in the best possible manner and that there is no fault to 
be found, anywhere or with anybody.” 

*‘Mr. Decaster, the only representative of the shareholders present, when he found 
that he was unable to pass his vpte of confidence and congratulations on account of 
there being no seconder, must have felt himself in a rather awkward predicament, 
but the intention was no doubt accepted vnth the same pleasure that it would have 
b^n had it been possible to embody it.” 

'•The Chairman’s speech, though addressed to practically empty, chairs, will no 
doubt be read in print by the majority of the shareholders.” 

Now, Sir^ we come to the Bombay register. There, again, we have 
j^t a tot of proxies. the attendance in Bombay from the year 1921 to 
1980 waB as tolWa: 32, iS, 25, 20, 16, 18, 17, 13, 19, 21, and, 
the year 1931, 97 and, at an adjourning meeting, 43, and 47 in 1932. T 
eOme to my owli Madrts Province and I hope’ Dl^fran' Bahadur Bamaswami 
^kindly, Kstpp to this inore 8tteritirely\ Eleven shareholders 
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Were preaeilt in 1921, next yearfl, B6veb, fifteen, ten, t^, anJ particuliHrlj 
in 1926 only fcmr people were present, nine in the' next 'year and then, 
14, 12, 18, 11, and 18 from 192T to 1932. This is the amount of interesi' 
that shareholders take in the Batik, and I ask whether an appointment 
made by them can be considered as appointinent by the shareholders 
and whether it would be a proper appointment. 

Before I proceed to other matters connected witil t^s typical Bank, 
i will now refer to the control of the shareholders on some of the banks 
in other countries which are quoted as a model for usr 

‘•I 

“Ownership of the Bank of France. The bank is entirely owned by its stock- 
holders. For many years none of its stock has been held by the that which 

was originally purchased having been disposed of to the public. The stock is 
182,600;000 francs divided on December 24, 1921, among 33,781 stockholders. The 
par value of the shares is 1,000 fiancs, equal at par of exchange to 200 dollars. Its 
market value at the close of 1921 was 6,530 francs— say 1,106 dollars. There were 
then 11,952 stockholders holding only one share of stock each. There were 7,398 
persons who had only two shares and 7,509 who held between three and five shares. 
Thus 10*6 per cent, of the stock was held by those who owned two shares or lessi^ 
and over 20 per cent, by those who owned five ^ares or less. That means that probably 
30 per cent, had no right of voting. A very large percentage of the stockholders are 
women. That is, out of the 33,781 stockholders a very large proportion are women, 
Only the 200 largest stockholders have a voice in the management of the bank.*' ' 

Dlwaa Baliadur A. Bamaswami Hudaliar: May I tell my Honourable 
friend that it is not a question of only 200 having a practical voice in the 
management, but by far the 200 largest stockholders can alone vote at 
the general meeting. That is by law, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It is by law. and we also have it by law 
here that people holding less than five shares shall not vote, and the 
result will be that many of our shareholders will be deprived of their 
vote. 

Mr. K. 0. Rebgy: Hope for the best! 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: You have the present nomi- 
nated Governors of the Imperial Bank who, you say, do not attend. It is 
equally bad. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Absolutely. In 1927. when we had a dirt- 
eussion on the Reserve Bank of India Bill, the Honourable the Presi- 
dent himself said as follows: 

“I would still have some objection to such a clause. I do not want that on an 
important concern like this vested toter^ts should be created, for we all know as a 
re.sult of the exper’ence of almost every joint stock concern not merely in India but 
all over the wo^d that the control exercised by the small shareholders is absolutely 
negligible, if not non-existent. The managing agents or directors of any joint stock 
company will tell you how ineffective and unreal the general control of the sharer 
holders over the affairs of a corporation is.** 

Now, Sir, then we turn to the appointment cd Directors in the Bank 
of England Hartley. Withers, in his book **Meaning of Money”, page 
215. says: 

“The bank eonrt (Bank of England) is 4 eommHies rttcmHed cbiefiy frm the niiAs 
of the accepting houses and merchant firms and its memlsHiS aes 
subject to the purely formal confirmation of the shareholders.** 
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Now, Sir, practically there is no control. So much, so that in some of 
the lea^ng five Banks the Directors have now provided in the Articles 
themselves that no person, not being a retiring Director, shall, unless 
recommended by the Directors for election, be eligible for election .to tll^ 
office of Director unless a previous notice is given within a specilied time. 
The result is that the same set of Directors are practically re-nominated. 

Now, Sir, coming back to what /I was saying, it may be said that I 
have taken bad examples and I am making much of them. Here is 
another instance. In the case of the Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited, 
I have seen some of the shareholders lists some years before it failed. We 
had a galaxy of Europeans, high officials, including Viceroys, Commanders 
in-Chief, Members of Council, Secretaries to Government, etc., among the 
shareholders. What interest did they take in the Bank as shareholders? 
And that bank failed right under the nose of the Government of India, 
.and some of the Directors retired as Knights. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Before the failme or after the failure? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Before the failure, of course. 

An Honourable Member: Was any Finance Member a shareholder? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I have not looked into the list for him. You 
must ask the Official Liquidator in the matter. Then, about the attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Imperial Bank at Madras, they are poorly 
attended in spite of special personal invitations to some of the title 
holders and some of the borrowers of the Bank to assemble at the meeting 
to pass the resolution for vote of congratulations and to pass the Accounts. 
What I feel is that the shareholders do not take any real interest, 'this 
is also the case in other places. Then, why create a body and make it a 
Shareholders Bank where practically they will have no control? Besides 
that, 1 may say another thing. 

The Government of India were run by the East India Company wliich was 
a shareholders’ concern. Then we have got the experience of the 
Indian railways being run as shareholders concerns and, after several years 
of agitation, we have got them converted into State Bailways. Now, arc 
we, after this prolonged agitation and bitter experience, going back to the 
•shareholders institution? I am sure, my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, was 
not aware of these things, I have got a very high regard about his judg- 
ment, his capacity, his burning patriotism, as the Leader of an important 
party. He is a responsible gentleman and a real patriot in every sense. 

I could have understood if these things had come from another type of 
patriots, we have sometimes, and as a result of the tussle we had’ between 
Mr. Yamin Khan and Mr. Mudaliar we have come to know something 
more of what transpired behind the scenes. We seem to have some 
gentlemen amongst us who think they are patriots, but their patriotism is 
of a kind that they love every country in the world except their, own. 
They say they have no confidence in Indians and they want Europeans 
to decide everything for them. . I was very much pained when I saw my 
worthy friend pleading for the Shareholders Bank, as he did not then know 
About these matters. 

' Well, it has been suggested — ^I do not know how far it is feasible — 
that some method icnuSt be found for making the shareholders attend 
meetings. I am told some ‘ of the railway companies - in some other 
countries give free passes to their shareholders to attend their annual 
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meetings I v.ondcr iJ the Commerce Department or the lieserve Bank 
will make some such arrangements. I know of cases of spme banks 
which are able to get better attendance by arranging tea parties. But 
generally what happens is that, as long as the shareholders get their fat 
dividends, they do not care. In fact, the Imperial Bank was running 
very smoothly and tlie trouble arose in Bombay only when the dividends 
were reduced from 16 per cent, to 12 per cent., and that busy body, the 
Bombay Shareholders’ Association, took a great deal of interest and the 
result was that there were some changes made and something done. 
Ordinarily, the shareholders do not take any interest . . . 

Mr. B. Das: But now the Bombay Shareholders’ Association seems, 
to be satisfied with the management of the Imperial Bank? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: It is not a question of any ouLsule body’s 
satisfaction, it is a question of the satisfaction of those who hold the 
shares in the Bank. Now, as the shareholders will not take any interest 
in these matters, tlie officials of the Bank will practically do what they 
like. The Directors will be nominated, and they will be re-elected or 
le-noniinated, the recommend .ations of the Bank Governor will go to the 
Government, and they will go on merrily doing things as they like 
practically without any control by the shareholders. Especially when we 
take into consideration the fact that the shareholders will be distributed 
all over the continent of India, you cannot expect shareholders holding 
two and five shares, to come all the way from Eangoon to attend meetings 
at Madras or Madras people coming to Delhi, and so on. The geographi- 
cal conditions, then, arc such that it is very difficult to constitute au 
institution where the shareholders can really exercise proper check and 
control and can properly elect Directors to represent their interests. Now, 
Sir, it is said that other countries have got on all right with a Share- 
holders’ Bank, and it is asked why in India such a thing should not be 
started. The real thing is that the traditions and the experience of 
working of the joint stock institutions have been in existence for a con- 
siderable time and wc have a class of gentlemen who take a real interest in 
tlieir work and who know their business. Besides that, in the case of 
the Eesevvo Bank in other places, the Directors there have to take care 
of the public Opinion, and they being persons of the same nationality and 
working for their own country, if they make mistakes, they only make 
honest mistakes and they pay for it themselves ; but here the conditions 
are quite different. Powers are given to the Governor Genercd who is 
dictated to by the Secretarv of State and the London financiers and we 
liave not got that (jonfidence as wo should have in our own Government. 
Under the circumstances, it is best that we should have a Bank in respect 
of which we can liold the Directors responsible. If it is a State Bank, 
it would be open to the Legislature to review the working. As in the 
case of the American model, tlie report there is submitted to Congress. 
Here, whenever there will be any question about any matter or any 
information is asked, we will be told that it is a private institution and 
information could not be got on the matter, and so on and so forth. I 
think, Sir, I have sufficiently shown from the practical experience not 
only of the Imperial Bank but even in the case of other Banks that as 
long as the shareholders get fat dividends, they do not care, and one fine 
morning they find that the Directors have mismanaged affairs. The 
Directors sbmetimes give dividends even out of capital, — and such casea 
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are known where they have given dividends out of capital, even when 
the accounts are certified by the auditors. As 1 have just mentioned about 
the Directors being confined to particular firmsi the auditors also are drawn 
from particular firms. Now% the partners of the same firm are practically 
appointed from year to year. The Directors meet and they re-elect 
themselves and the same auditors are elected by the Directors to check 
their own accounts, and there are no shareholders to control them or to 
criticise them, so that the business is practically reduced to a farce. As 
long, as the men at the top are honest and capable, things are all right. 
As such, if the Government wish to start a lleserve JBank, let them by all 
means do it. Let them take the full responsibility in the matter, and, 
following the model of the American type, they might constitute a Board 
which will be really a good Board and we can hold thum responsible for 
it and the Government should not act under the screen of the Directors 
appointed by the so-called shareholders and go on with the business just 
to suit the London interests. As such, I would earnestly appeal to the 
Honourable the Finance Alember to reconsider the matter and have a 
Bank where the Directors will know their business and will be responsible 
to somebody and not to shareholders who practically leave everything to 
the Directors. Sir, 1 have dealt with the matter within the limited time 
at my disposal, but, if there are any further questions, I shall be very 
glad to answer them. With these remarks, 1 support the proposition of 
my friend to constitute a State Bank. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Biojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business next week. From Tuesday onwards, we 
shall proceed with the detailed consideration of tlic Keserve Bank of 
India Bill, and w^e shall ask you, Sir, to supplement your original direc- 
tion by a further direction that the House shall sit on the 7th, 8th and 
9fch December. As soon as opportunity offers, after Thursday the 7th, 
that is to say, on the conclusion of the Reserve Bank of India Bill, or 
if, for any reason, the progress of the Reserve Bank of India Bill is inter- 
raptod, we shall take up the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Bill, the 
Select Committee s report on which was presented to this House yester- 
day. The Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act will also be on 
the agenda; but it will be taken after the Tariff Amendment Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 5th December, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 5th December, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the A^embly Chamber of the Council House at 
^lleven of the Qock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWBES. 

Tbst of Red Seal Brand Metal and SmYEB Polish by the Alifobb 

Test House. 

^ 28. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With refcrencvj to questions 

Nos. 706, 707. 708 and 709 asked by me in this House on the 6th 
September, 1983, are Government aware that the Alipt^e Test House 
originally rejected the sample of red seal liquid metal polish by remarking 
“failed to satisfy Indian Stores Department specifications for deficiency 
of fatty acid contents which is very low” in the first test report No. 854-C, 
submitted to Messrs. Sett and Dasa Company on the 20th June, 1931, on 
receipt of usual fee of Rs. 48? 

(b) Is it a fact that the fatty acid contents in the first test certificate 
as aforesaid were stated to be as low as 0'31 per cent. ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Messrs. Sett and Dass Companv challenged the 
correctness and accuracy of the above remark in a letter to the Chief 
Controller of Stores and substantiated, the contention by submitting a test 
report by Dr. H. K. Sen of the University of Calcutta, according to which 
fatliy acid cc.ntents were 8-56 per cent.? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Chief Controller of Stores ordered the Alipore 
Test House to re-test the same sample free of charge for “serious discre- 
pancy” in fatty acid contents, the difference being more than eleven 
times as pointed out by Messrs. Sett and Dass Company? 

(e) Is it not a fact that according to the re-test report No. 1897 /C., 
of the 12th October, 1931, of the Alipore Test House, the same product 
was found to satisfy the Indian Stores Department specifications? 

‘ (/) Is ifc not a fact that according to Government specifications for 
liquid metal polish the fatty acid contents should not be below 2*6 per 
cent, and that fatty acid contents of red seal metal polish were found to be 
8*0 per cent, in the re-test report? 

(g) Are Government aware that the statements of the first test report 
of the Alipore Test House are wrong and erroneous according to their second 
re-tost report? 

(fc) If the answer to parts (a) and (/) be in the affirmative, how would 
Gi>vernrr.eut r,?conci!e it with the statements contained in their replies 

( 2687 ) . A 
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to part (c) of the question No. 706, and to parts (d) of the question Nos. 70T 
and 709 asked b.v me on the 6th September, 1938? 

(i) What action do GoYemment propose to take to prevent such discre- 
pancy or wrong and erroneous test report being made by the x\]ipore Test 
House on a particular product tested on different occasions? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Tt is a fact that the firm challenged the correctness of this report, 
and that they forwarded to the Chief Controller a document stated to be a 
copy of a report by T)r. H. K. Sen_according to which the fatty acid content 
was 3*56 per cent. 

((/) 'rij(' Chief CohtroJl^r of Stores instructed ^he Government Test 
House to test another sample of Bed Seal metal polish free of charge. 

• (fl) No-. Th(* ro-test was not carried out on the same sample, but on 
another sample. 

(f) Th(‘ specification for liquid metal polish requires the polish to> 
contain ammonium soap ' equivalent to not less than 2-5 per cent, of oleic 
acid. The fatty acid content of the sample covered by re-test report No. 
1807/0., dated the 12th October, 1931, was found to be 3 per cent. 

((j) No. The two reports refer to different samples- 

(h) and (i), The . re-test report showed that the sample did not satisfy 
the specification in other respects apart from its fatty acid content. The- 
questions therefore do not arise. 

Amottnts lapsed to the Govebnment op India and certain Colonial. 
Govbbni^ents as a result op the Administration op Deceased* 
Indian Emigrants* Estates. 

1279. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
what amounts, if any, have lapsed to the Government of India, and the 
Colonial Governments of Fiji, Mauritius, British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and other Colonies, froiri the time Indian emigration to these Colonies 
started, as a result of the administration of deceased Indian emigrants’ 
estate? How is the money utilized, and is it not utilized for the benefit 
of the emigrants themselves? If not, why not? 

Kr. O. S. Bajpai: Government greatly doubt whether it would be pos- 
sible to collect the information desired in the first part of the question. 
With regard to the second part, they have no precise information as to how 
the estates of deceased Indian emigrants, who die intestate or without heirs ^ 
are disposed of. Probably, as in British India, the value of the estate is 
credited to the general revenues of the territory concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Can the Honourable Member give even an 
approximate idea of the total amount thus lapsed? 


Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: As I have explained, my Honourable friend’s ques- 
tion wants inlormirtinn for Biearly. one hundred years. I have examined 
one or two reports of the colonies, and I find that thert is no separate 
head showing how much has lapsed to them from unclaimed Indian estates.' 
I do not think T can get the infotmatioh- 
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Lahobe Railway Station. 

128Q. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the 

coutractor of the licensed coolies at the Lahore Railway Station, North 
Western Railw'ay, charge exorbitantly from the coohes in contravention 
of the terms of agreement? Is it a fact that the question was sought to 
be raised at one of the meetings of the local Advisory Committee of the 
Railway, but it was disallowed? 

(6) Save Government received any representation on the subject from 
the' Sikh Rights Protection- Society, Lahore, or any other quarter, and what 
steps, if any, are being taken in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 1 see from the pmceedings of the Lahore Committee 
that the question was disciissiid on tlie 20th June, 1033, and the Chairman 
explained that the remedy for attempted overcharges by coolies largely 
rested in the hands of the passengers themselves, but that the Chief Coin- 
incrcial Manager was proposing to make special arrangements for better 
supervision over coolies at important stations and for the protection of 
the travelling public from (?xtortion. 

{h) No. 

Mr. M. MaaWdOd Ahmad: Is it a fact that a complaint book is kept at 
the Lahore Railway Station for writing complaints against coolies? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Possibly, but I have no direct information on the 
matter. 

Dr. Ziauddia Ahmad: Did T imderstand the SonoiiraWe Member to say. 
in answer to the last part- of (ai), that the question was discussed at the 
meeting of the Local Advisory Gofhinittee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I explained that the question was diseussed at tho 
Comnfiittet. on the 20th June, 1933? 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: When this question was discussed, did some 
members raise the point that certain Railwfly officers discouraged passengers 
from entering complaints against these coolies? 

Mt. P. R. R*u: I have given the House whafeVCT infermatlon 1 can from 
the proceedings of the Advisory Committee? 

Mr. M. Kaawobd Ahmad: Have the €K:)Vemfnent read tha report? 

Mf. P. R. Ban: I have not read it thr6ugh. 

Mr, M. Rtaawood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member see whetJier 
this allegation is mentioned in the proceedings? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: What allegations? 

; Mk.. Maawood Abmad:^ That^ certain Railway officers discourage pas- ' 
scorers for entering complaints against these coolies? 

A 2 
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Mr. P. E. Ban: I am surei the Agent of the North Western Bailway, 
who was the Chairman of the Committee, would have taken suitable action 
to prevent such incidents. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do Government read the reports of these Advisory 
Oommittees ? They are the most uninteresting documents, and. what deci- 
sion do Government take upon those documents? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: On this particuLar question, I explained that the Agent 
had said that the Chief Commercial Manager was proposing to make special 
arrangements for better supervision over the coolies at important stations 
for protecting the travelling public from extortion. That shows the deci- 
sion arrived at. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Does any officer of the Bailway Board read 
the reports of the Local Advisory Committees which are published and 
supplied to all Honourable Members? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; Do I understand the Honourable Member to 
say that the remedy lies in the hands of the passengers themselves? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T said that the Chairman explained that the remedy for 
attempt<?(l overcharges by coolies largely rested in the hands of the pas- 
sengers themselves. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. My question related to the . exorbitant charges 
levied })y the contractor from the licensed coolies. It was not that the 
coolies charged more than the prescribed rate of charges from the 
passengers. My question was: 

“Are Oovornmont aware that thie contractor of the licensed coolies at the Lahore 
Kail way Station, North Western Bailway, charge exorbitantly from the coolies in 
contravention of the terms of agreement?” 

. Mr. P. R. Rau: That is a question between the contractor and the 
coolies. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why was it that this question was not allowed 
to be discussed in the Advisory Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sorry I have apparently misunderstood the ques- 
tion. The question of overcharges by the coolies was raised at the meeting 
of th(' liocal Advisory Committee. I am not aware whether the question 
of the contractor charging exorbitantly from the coolies was discussed or 
not nt the Local Advisory Committee meeting. But, apparently, since it 
is purely a private matter between the contractor and the coolies, I do not 
know whether it was considered a suitable subject or not for discussion at 
the, meeting of the Local Advisory Committee. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: May I know what is the position of this contractor? 
We have been told that he is a private individual, but what is his official 
position? Is he recognised by the Railway Department- as an official who 
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has to. keep some sort of ooi&fard oyer the eooUes and, in return, he is paid 
certain portion of their daily earnings ? Or, is he paid by the Government ? 
What is his position ?. 

P. B. . Rail : I am afraid I am not^aware of the exact relationship 
between the contractor and the Eailway administration. 

Mr. B. R Puri: I believe he is appointed by the North' Western’ Railway 
administration. Then, how is it a private matter between the coolies and 
the contractor? 

Mr. P. R. Rail: I am sure, the administration takes sufficient steps to 
see that the contractor does not misbehave. I am not aware of the exact 
relationship between the administration and the contractor, but I shall 
obtain information and lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: If the charge levelled against the contractor in the 
question is proved against him, would it bo the look-out of the Railway 
administration to see to it or not? 

Ml*. P. R. Rau: That seems to be a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The predomination of the Railway over the 
coolies and the contractor's domination over the coolies, are not these ques- 
tions of policy that should be brought before the Local Advisory Com-- 
mittee and considered there? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have no information whether the subject was discussedj 
or disallowed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member get the informa- 
tion ? ■ 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Will the Honourable Member also find out whether- 
there was any complaint from the coolies as such about the exorbitant 
charges collected by the contractor? Or was the question raisdd only by 
some middleman between the contractor and the coolies? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I shall get this information also. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh : What is the rei)ly to part (b) ? 

Mr. P- R. Rau: The reply was that no representation has been received 
But it is quite possible that, since T have misunderstood the question, the 
reply may not be quite accurate. . i 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
President of the Sikh Rights Protection Society, Lahore, is a member of 
this House, Sardar Sant ^irigh? , , 

. ' Mr. P. R.' Rau: Then my Honourable friend can easily obtain the. in- 

formation from him. 
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1281. *Hr. Ctaya Praaad Singh: (a) Will OoverninBnt plaaae iaak§ a 
statement regarding the status and condition of the Taim labourers in 
Siam, and the latest development, if any ? 

(h) Is it a fact that a report on thia subject, containing affidavits, was 
sent to Government by Dr. Lanka Sundaram, M.A., Ph.D. ? If so will 
Government be pleased to place a copy of that report on the table? 

(r:) What steps have been taken to relieve the distress of the Indian 
coolies there? 

Mr. K. A. W, Metcalfs: (a) and (c). Government have nothing to add 
to the answer given by Major Fraser-Tytler to the Honourable Member's 
question No. 152 on the 29th August last, as there has been no further 
developments since then. 

{})) Dr. Lanka Sundaram 's report has not yet been received by Govern- 
ment. 


Oribvanoes of Chbttiyars of Saigon, Indo-China. 

1282. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the following tele- 
gram which was sent to me by the Honorary Secretary, Nattakottai 
Nagorat liars Association, Madras, Mylapore, in September last, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to make a statement on the subject? 

''(yhetiiyar eomnmniiy grateful to you for questions put, and generally taking 
sympathetic interest sufe-oonduct permits have not received to any great extent rescind- 
ing expulsion order is very important and urgent.” 

(h) Have safe-conduct permits been received, and expulsion order 
rescinded by the authorities at Saigon? If so, in how many cases, and 
what steps have been taken by the authorities to redress the grievances of 
the Chettiyars concerned? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) and (5). Since the answer given by 
Mr. B. J. Glancy to the Honourable Member's question No. 695 on the 
6th September, 19B3, Government have been informed that one of the 
four Chettiyars, who were expelled from Indo-China, has been permitted to 
return to that country and is understood to be carrying on ms business 
without let or hindrance, while the other three Chettiyars, at present in 
India, have obtained leaye through their local representatives to return to 
the Colony, and documents, enabling them to do so, have been sent to 
them. The expulsion orders have not been rescinded so far. Government 
have requested His Majesty's Government to make further representations 
to the French Government on behalf of the Chettiyars in order to have these 
expulsion orders withdrawn as soon as possible and Government will conti- 
nue to do all that is possible to safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
Chettiyar community in Indo-China. 


Rbvision of thb Timings of thb Grand Trunk Express bbtwbbn 
Delhi and Madras. 

1283. *Vr. T. N. Bamakrislmg Seddi: ^a) Will Government bo ptoased 
to state if it is not a fact that the Railway Board proipbied in SeptfBxnber 
last, to revise the timings of the Grand Trunk Express between DelU and 
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Madras io suit tb# eMmnimse of tiie pubiSe bj leseeniug the time taken 
and by starting the trains later than before ? 

(b) W«a if not proposed to start the train ftoin Madras about two hours 
later and take it to Madras earlier? 

(c) Will Governitiient be pleased to state if it is not a fa* 3 t that in spite 
ot the assurance of the Bidlway Board, the train leaves Madras at iha 
aame time, 9 iz., 745 A;.m.? 

(d) Will Go\eniment be pleased to state if this train has bbe^i converted 
practically into a shuttle train between Madras and Bezwada, and if it stops 

every station? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if, in spite of rhe above, mail 
fares are i'harged between those stations and if so, how is it justified? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state if it is not a fact that the 
Howrah-Delhi Express takes only 24 hours to cover a distance of about 
900 miles, that the Frontier Mail takes a similar time to cover about 850 
miles, and, if so, why it takes more than 48 hours for the Grand 
Trunk Express to cover a distance of about 1,350 miles, that is, one and 
a half times the distances referred to above? Are Government prepared to 
take steps to see that the Grand Trunk Express does not take more than 86 
hours, Cl at the most 40 hours, between Madras and Delhi? 

(g) Bu Government propose to consider the desirability of speeding up 
the train in both directions, and to retain its character as an express train 
by stopping it only at the principal stations between MatJras and Delhi, 
jaa is done in the case of all other express trains throughout India? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) On the 20th September, 1933, in reply to a question 
by my Honourable friend I said that from October Ist the journey each 
way would take about 2^ hours less than at present. This statement, 
which, I am sorry to say, has proved incorrect, and for which I must 
apologize to the House, was made on the strength of a report made to the 
Board by the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, based on the 
revised timings agreed upon at a meeting of Transportation Officers of 
the three Railways concerned. Later on, however, these arrangements 
were altered b> the Madras and Southern Miihratta Railway which saw 
as a result of the reduction of the time* taken over the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the possibility of effecting very considerable 
economy by using the Grand Trunk Express train as a stopping train 
between Ponneri and Bitragunta, thereby eliminating one train each way 
daily between these stations. Moreover, they saw no advantage in alter- 
ing the arrival and departure hours at Madras as they considered they were 
convenient from the point of view of connections to the South and South 
West. Consequently, they adopted the present arrangements increasing 
the time taken over the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and 
practically retaining the original hours of arrival at and departure from 
Madras. 

The Railway Board are at present in communication with the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway on the subject and hope that a speedier 
•service will soon be in operation. 

• (5) Yes. 

(o) Yet. 

(d) I am informed that between Madras and Bitragunta there are 29 
^stations and the down express stops at 24 out of these and the up exjpress 
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at) all. Between Bitragunta a&d Bezwada both expresseB stop only at five 
stations out of 27. 

(e) I understand mail fares are not charged for journeys between Madras 
and Bezwada. 

(/) and (^f). My Honourable friend's information as to the time taken 
by these trains is generally correct. I am afraid, however, it will not be 
possible at present to reduce the time of the Grand Trunk Express much 
below 47 or 48 hours, the reason being that, except for a short section of 48 
miles, there is only a single line between Madras and Delhi, and on the 
Bezwada-Kazipet, Kazipet-Ballharshah, Ballharshah-Wardha and Nagpur* 
Itarsi sections most of the road-side stations are non-interlocked which 
necessitates a restriction of speed over points to 10 miles per hoiir. More- 
over, through traffic on these trains is comparatively small and the train 
has to stop at a comparatively large number of intermediate stations to^ 
pick up traffic en route. 

Ur. B. S. Sarma: Will the Honourable Member kindly state whether 
the traffic on the Frontier Mail and the G. I. P. Mail from Bombay ia 
bigger tlian what it is on the Grand Trunk Express? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I think so, certainly. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member whether repre- 
sentations can be made that, in view of the fact that it takes less time and 
is much more comfortable to go from Madras to Bombay and from Bom- 
bay to Delhi, Members of the Assembly and the Council of State may be 
given the option of travelling by a route which is fairly quick and on which 
for two whole days food can be obtained ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am afraid. Sir, that is not a question which ought 
to be addressed to me, and I do not know that Honourable Members have 
not got the option even now. 

Mr. F. £. James: There is no option. May 1 address that question to- 
the appropriate Member? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will give my Honourable 
friend's suggestion the most careful consideration. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: With reference to the reply that 
there is no inconvenience for passengers from the South to catch the train 
at Madras, are Government aware that the boat mail, which is the 
principal line of connection between the South and Madras, arrives at 
Madras at 7 o'clock in the morning and the Grand Trunk Express starts- 
at 7-45, — surely not a very convenient interval between Egmore and the 
Central Station which is nearly 1^ to two miles distant ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Kailway considered that a time of hours between the arrival of one 
train and the departure of another would prove to be a source of incon- 
venience to passengers. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But is it not incorrect to say that 
there is no inconvenience for passengers from the South? If the Honour- 
able Member will kindly answer that question, I will come to that 24 houra: 
immediately. 
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questions and answbbs. 

Hr, P, B. Bau: I am only conveying to the House the explanation of 
the Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway with which, 

I can assure the House, I am not in sympathy. 

Baja Bahadur G, Xrishnamachariar: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly invite his attention to my statement here and ask him why he makes 
incorrect statements for the information of Members of the Assembly? I 
hope he will. With regard to the 2^ hours, is it not a fact that, before 
the 1st October, the Grand Trunk Express started at 7.45 from Madras, 
arrived at Bezwada at 3 o’clock, Kazipet at 7, and went slow from Kazipet 
up to Wardha and, again, between Agra and Delhi, and all that has been 
changed ? Is it or is it not a fact ? 

Mr, F, B, Bau: I am not aware of the detailed timings of the train, 
but I think my Honourable friend is correct. Formerly the time taken on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llailway was short and the time 
taken on the Great Indian Peninsula Ba^ilway was comparatively long. 
The position has been reversed now. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, may I, with your permission, 
intervene in this matter, because I think I am personally concerned? I 
met certain representatives of this House and we discussed the matter. 
As a result, I think the Chief Commissioner and I promised that we would 
do our best to expedite the running of the Grand Trunk Express. Wo 
came to the final conclusion that it would be possible to expedite the 
running by about 2^ hours. As I say, I am personally concerned in this 
matter and I will see why it is that these timings have not been adhered to. 

I shall personally look into this matter. 

Baja Bahadur O. Eiishnamachariar: Will the Honourable Member also 
invite the attention of the authorities that the most ricketty carriages, First 
and Second class, are attached to this train, — ^bath room leaking and the 
most inconvenient seating arrangements ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think that a complaint on those 
lines was made and it h«as been arranged that the Great Indian Peninsula 
Baihvay should see that better rolling stock is run on this particular 
train. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am talking of the Great Indian 
Peninsula rolling stock on which I generally come from Hyderabad to 
Delhi in that through carriage. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am sorry if my Honourable friend’s 
experience has been so unfortunate, but I can assure him that the railway 
administration have already intervened in the matter. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Am I to understand from the answer that the 
stock of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway is much poorer than 
the stock of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway? . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Fam afraid I am not in a position . 
to answer questions with regard to the rolling stock on particular railways. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I thought the Honourable Member said that. the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway have been asked to run their carriages 
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on this Grand Ti link iSxpreaH. So the mevitable conelusion from that 
^ta.ieixient is that tho Madras and Sciithem Mahratta Bail way stock is 
poorer than the Gi’eat Indian Peninsula liailway stock. 


The HonowreUe Sir JCMeph Bhore: I think the real reason is that there 
has been divided responsibility in the past, and I think ihe Railway Board 
have come to the conclusion that if one Railway is responsible for the rolling 
stock, it will be possible to ensure improvement. It is for this reason, I 
believe, that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are being entrusted 
with that duty. 

Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: Will it not be better that in cases in which 
two administrations are concerned, these cases, instead of being discussed 
in the Local Advisory Committees, should be discussed in the Central Ad- 
visory Committee of Railways here ? 


The HonooraUa Sir Joseph Bhore: As a matter of fact, three railways 
are concerned here; there is the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Mr. M. Msswood Ahmed: So there is more ground for taking this 
matter up in the Central Advisory Committee instead of discussing it in 
the Local Advisory Committees. 

Mr. President (The Hjonourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : It is open 
to any member of the Central Advisory (knnrnittee to raise it. 

Mr. Vidya Sager Pandya: Are Government aware that, in attempting to 
expedite the Exj^ress train, it takes two hours more between Madras and 
Bez wada ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have just been trying to explain to 
my Honourable friend the reason for it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I also say that the Karachi and Bind timings 
are not proper and that they require revision ? And may I also inform the 
Honourable Member that an ordinary clerk in the Agent’s office does pre- 
pare these timings and then we have to come up here and complain. I 
think these matters should come before the Central Advisory Committee. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I was not aware that the Grand 
Trunk Express ran to Karachi. (Laughter.) 


Next Qenebal Elbotions of the Peovincial and Central 

Legislatures. 

1284. ^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the next i.Tonerid elections to the [ndijin Legislature will be held 
under the old Constitution or under tlie rieu- (Constitution? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the next general 
elections to the Provincial Legislative Councils wijl be held under the old 
Constitution or the new Constitution? 

(c) Will Government please state whether the Provincial Committees set 
up for the purpose of settling the questions of constituencies, franchise, etc., 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils will decide the coiistituencies, etc., 
of th© Central Legislatures also, or will new Committees be constitute4 
for the Federal Assembly and the Council of State? 
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nM mmmMB llr BnJiSdM IMtiv: («) I cm add nothing to what I 
^iiaid in reply to Mr. Caiehand starred question No. 1131 on 28rd 

November, and would reter the Hmourabie Member to the statemei!kt 
made by the Honourable the President in connection with that question. 

(6) X would refer the Honoiirable Member to the provisions of section 
72B of the Government of India Act. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given on the 7th 
February last to his questions Nos. 233 and 234 relating to the Bihar and 
Orissa Provincial Franchise * Committee. As already stated, I have no 
exact information as to the lines on which these Provincial Committees 
have been working. Nor am I in a position at present to make any 
statement as to the procedure which will be adopted for settling the 
constituencies, etc., for the Federal Assembly and the Council of State. 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: Are Government aware that, on the 23rd 
November, this question was not raised in any question whether the elec- 
tion would take place according to the new Constitution or the old 
Constitution ? 

The Sonourabls Sir Brojandra Mttter; As f have said, so far as the 

Provincial Councils are concerned, this is a matter for the Provincial 
Governors, and the Government of Indiai have got nothing whatsoever to 
do with it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: L am referring to part (a), it is for the Cen- 
tral Legislature and not for the Provincial Legislatures. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Milter: As regards that, several 
questions have been asked in this House, and you, Sir, stated in the House 
that you had taken up the matter with His Excellency the Governor 
General: what has happened as regards that, I do not know, and T have 
no further information to give to the House. 

Sir Oowasji Jshangir: Am I to understand the position from the Hon- 
ourable Member’s answer just now that, with regard to Provincial Govern- 
ments, it is the Provincial Governmerits alone that are concerned as to 
when the new Constitution will come into force. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Milter: No, Sir: the Honourable Mem- 
ber is under a misapprehension: there is no question of new Constitution; 
but when the Provincial Councils will be dissolved or when new elections 
will lake ph ce arc nli matters which are entirely under the control of the 
Provincial Governors under section 72B. So, when the existing Provin- 
cial Councils will come to in end and new elections will be held is a 
matter on which T can give no information. 

Sir Oowaaji Jehangir: But the question is as to whether the next elee^ 
tions will be under the old Constitution or the new : that is entirely a 
question to be dealt with by the Government here or His Majesty’s 
Government in England? ^ 

Mr. FresidenI (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That 
question really involves two questions : whether the next elections will be 
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held under the new Constitution means! whether the new Constitutinn will 
come into existence as soon as the present Provincial Councils are dissolv- 
ed : that is a matter purely for the Provincial Governments. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I point out that how long the present Pro- 
vincial Councils are to exist is a question for the Provincial Govemmenta- 
to decide; but as to whether the new elections are to be under the new 
reforms is a question for the Government of India and His Majesty's 
Government? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: No, Sir, not even the angels can 
say that at the moment. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I did not follow my Honourable friend: does he 
mean to say that the Government of India are angels? 

The KOnoutable Sir Brojendra Hitter: T said, not even the angels 
could say that. i 

Mr. Lalchand' Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable the Jjeader 
of the House or the President, how much more time it is required for tha 
removal of our anxiety? 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the anxiety, I do not understand. 

Hr* Lalchand Kavalrai: Anxiety about the time for elections. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the-* qualification of the electors for the next election will be the 
same as it is at present or it will be according to the proposed scheme of 
the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I hope, Sir, whatever the quali- 
fications may be, all the Honourable Members now sitting in this House 
will be qualified. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just put the same question in another 
form? 

„ ; Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty) : The same 
question that has been answered need not be put in another form. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I moan a further question on the same topic: 
may T ask, whether the number of seats for each Province in the next 
election will be the same as it is at present? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: If it be under the existing' 
Constitution, I fancy the number of seats will be the same; 

I • • ' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I want a simple answer— yes or no. 

^e Btoiourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: What is the question? If the 
question is this, whether the next Provincial elections will be under the 
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existing Constitution or under the new Constitution, I cannot answer. If 
it he under the existing Constitution, then my answer is that according to 
zhy judgment the number will be the same. 

UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointments oabbVing Rs. 100 and above in the vabious State- 

managed Railways. 

238. Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: (a) IVill Government be pleased to 
state the number of appointments carr^^ng Rs. 100 and above, in the various 
State-managed railway Administrations? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table of this House a 
statement showing: 

(i) the number of Indians holding such posts, and 

(ii) the number of Indians so employed, from each of the pro- 

vinces of India, including Bihar? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: A certain amount of the information required with 
regard to posts rising to Rs. 250 and above will be found in the Annual 
reports on Indian Railways. 

Government regret that the rest of the information called for is not 
readily available and cannot be obtained without an undue expenditure of 
labour and money. 

Rates of Disability Pension admissible to Non-Combatant Civil 
Subordinates of the Army in India. 

239. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
relative rank was admissible to a non-combatant civil subordinate of the 
Army in India in 1914 — 16 getting Rs. 200 to Rs. 249 per mensem and what 
changes in relative ranks have since been made and when, specifying the 
nature and date of every change? 

(t) What rates of disability pension were admissible in 1914-16 to 
non-combatant civil subordinates of the Army in India getting Rs. 200 
to Rs. 249 per mensem and what changes in rates have since b^en 
ordered and when? Will Government please intimate the rates and dates 
•of every change? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
will be laid on the table at an early date. 

Appointment of a Muslim Distriot Inspector of Schools in Delhi. 

240. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that from time imme- 
morial, at least since 1885 to 1927, not a single permanent Muslim District 
Inspector of Schools was appointed in Delhi? 

(h) Is it a fact that the District Inspector of Schools then controlled 
all the vernacular teaching staff in Government, District Board and 
Muliicipal Committee services? 

(c) Is it a fact that there was an unduly low proportion (»f 
Muslim school-masters in these schools, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
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the til^n ChiM Coinn)l 9 |j^ of Delhi, nsued letter Ko. 8107*llda,; 
lifted the 14tb May, 1917, tb the Educational authorities, sendhiif a eopy 
of it to the Deputy Commissioiier and the Municipal Committee, Delhiy 
in which he drew attention of these authorities to this grave disparity 
in the number , of Muslim teachers and ordered that efforts should be 
made to reduc6 this grave disparity? 

Jd) Is it a fact that Muslims of Delhi had persistently drawn attention 
of Government, both in the Legislature, as' well as by means of deputa- 
tions and representations to the Chief Commissioner and the Superintend- 
ent of Education, Delhi, to the quite inadequate number of Muslim 
teachers, and definitely attributed ^is low number to the unsympathetic 
appointing agency? 

(e) Is it a fact that Muslin^s are still very inadequately represented 
in the tfenclilng staff in these schools? 

(/) Is it a fact f-hat the pr^nt Muslim District Inspector of Schools 
is now under orders of transfer to the Punjab? Do Government propose 
to appoint a Muslim District Inspector of Schools in his place? 

Xr. O, S. tia{pai: (a) Since the creation of Delhi Province, Syed FazI 
Mahmud held the post in 1915-1917. 

(b) The District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, at one time controlled the 
vernacular teaching staff in the 3ervi(*e of the District Board and 
Municipality. 

(c) The low percentage of Muslim teachers in the District Board and 
Municipal schools in Delhi was due in the past to various causes. The 
letter referred to by the Honourable Member was issued by the Chief Com- 
missioner, Delhi, Oft the 14th May, 1915, and the instructions issued there- 
in are being followed. 

(d) No record is available of any deputation or representation to the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, or to the Superintendent of Education, Delhiy 
though questions on the subject have been asked from time to time in the 
Legislature. 

(e) The number and proportion of Muslim teachers have increased iti 
these schools and there is no reason why in the matter of fresh recruitment 
it should not continue to improve. A statement showing the number of 
Hindu and Muslim teachers in the schools in Delhi in 1931 and 1933 i» 
laid on the table of the House. 

(/) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As 
to the next incumbent of this post, since the post is included in the Punjab 
eadre, the Oovemment of that Province will make the appointment in 
accordance with the recognised principles which are well understood. The* 
responsibility for protection of certain interests rests not with the District 
Inspector but with the Administration who may be trusted to diseh>arge it 
ns fully and rapidly as circumstances permit. 

showing the number of Hindu and HusKm teachers in the District Board 
and Municipci Schools in BelM on the Slst March 19S1 and 


1931 . 
1993 « 


DtMfldot Boflsrd, 

SliftdhS. SfoiOifUB. 

. 180 40 

. 203 52 


Mtinicipal. 

Hindus. Musliins, 

196 77 

194 81 
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RiPBBSsziTATEosr OF Bisvvb w thk EDOOAttoif BiSFAAfncBin*, Delhi. 

241. Bhagat Ohandi IM 0<da: (a; Is it a fact that in the oiBce of 
jihe Superintendent of Education, Delhi, there is a majority of Muham^ 
madans? 

(h) Will (Tovernment be pleased to lay on the table a stateiiiehi 
showing the number of Hindu and Muhammadan clerks in that office? 

“ (c) What action do Government propose to take for the proper repre- 

sentation of Hindus in tlie Education Department, Delhi? 

• Mlf. O. S. Bajpid: (a) and (b). If the Honourable Member refers to the 
Delhi establishment of the office of the Superintendent of Education, the 
reply is in the negative. There is an equal numW of Hindu and Muslim 
clerks in that establisliment, ??/;?., four of each community. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Refbesektahon of Hindus in the Education Department, Delhi. 

242. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: (a) Is it a fact that in the Education 
Department, Delhi, tlie gazetted officers consists of Christians and Muham- 
madans only? Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why the 
majority community lias been deprived of its rights? 

(6) What action do Government propose to take for the proper repre-» 
sentation of the Hindus? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The Honourable Member is referred to 
the reply given by me in this House to Bliai Panna Nand's starred ques- 
tion No. 1603 on tbe 7th December, 1032, on this subject. 

Abolition of Normal School, Najafoabh, Delhi. ^ 

243. Bhagat Ohandi Hal Gola: (a) Is it a fact that the Nonnal School, 
Najafgarh (Delhi) is still running? Have Government considered th^: 
question as to whether or not it is an unnecessary burden? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any steps to abolish this insti- 
tution? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: (a) The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the affirtnative. In regard to the latter part of the question, the continu- 
ance of this institution is essential, not only to ensure a higher percentage 
of trained , teachers, but also to fill vacancies resulting from the retirement 
of teachers and other causes. 

(b) No. 

. Constitution op Baluchistan into a Separate Provinoe. 

244. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been drawn to the resolution passed by the 
All-India Muslim Conference about the constitution of Baluchistan into a 
separate province? 

(b) Have they received 4 copy of the resolution referred to in pwrt (a) 
i*ove from tee Secretary of the Muslim Caftference? 
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Mr. R. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) The Honourable Member does not specify 
the particular meeting of the AlMndia Muslim Conference to which he 
refers; but Government are aware that according to reports appearing in 
the Press, the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference which 
met in Delhi in March, 1933, passed a resolution to the effect that a sub- 
stantial measure of reform should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan. 

(b) No copy of that resolution was forwarded to Government by the 
Secretary of the Conference. 

Employment op Additional Clerks in the Central Publioation 

Branch. 

245. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a proposal for the employ- 
ment of additional twenty-five clerks to cope with the work, has been for- 
warded to Government by the Manager of the Central Publieation Branch 
for sanction? 

(h) Is it a fact that several Eecord- Suppliers possessing the minimum 
qualifications for Government service have been working in that branch as 
olerks since their appointment? 

(c) Is it a fact that they were conferred clerical posts on a fixed pay of 
Rs. 40 per mensem during the commercial period of that office ? 

(d) Is it a fact that after expiry of the period they were reverted to their 
former position? 

(e) Is it a fact that the claims of these men have been consistently over- 
looked whenever chances for promotion arose ? 

(/) Do Government propose to consider their case favourably in the 
event of future appointments in the clerical cadre ? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) No. But a proposal has been 
submitted to the Controller of Printing and Stationery by the Manager. 

Wf (c), (d), (e) and (/). Government have no information on any of 
the points referred to by the Honourable Member which relate to matters 
of detail within the competence of the Head of the Department. It is 
open to any employee who considers that he has a grievance in the matter 
of clerical appointments to make a representation to the proper authority 
in the ordinary way, 

OVBRSTAEFINO GF PRINTING AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT OF THE 

c Government of India. 

» 

246. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government aware that the Printing and 
Stationery Department of the Government of India is overstaffed in respect 
of gazetted appointments? If so, do Government propose to retrench 
them immediately for the sake of saving public revenue ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: The answer to the first part is in the 
negative. The other parts do not arise. 

EbIPLOYMENT of a FAnASTT FORTHE PERSONAL WORK OF THE MANAGER, 
Central Publication Branch. 

« 247. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (o) Is it a fact that one of the faroithes of the 
Central Publication Branch is employed for the personal work of Mr. d’Boa, 
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officiating Manager of the Central Publication Branch at his residence and 
for taking care of his car at office ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, is he competent to employ 
such a Government servant for his personal work ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). No. 

FBELlNa OF rNSBCURITY AMONG THE StAPF OF THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION 

Branch. 

248. ’Hr. S. 0. Hitra: Are Government aware that the staff of the 
Oentral Publication. Branch are in constant dread of being punished and 
dismissed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 

Retrenchment due to the Amalgamation of the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

249. Hr. S. 0. Hitra: (a) Is it a fact that on the amalgamation of 
the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses, Calcutta, a large 
number of industrial hands, such as binders, compositors, etc., were re- 
trenched ? 

(b) Is it a fact that not a ^ngle one among the supervising staff, such 
as Assistant Superintendents, overseers, readers, etc., has been retrenched? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the number of compositors-, distributors, binders and imjiositors and 
the number of Assistant Superintendents, overseers, section-holders, 
readers, copy-holders, computers and clerks whose services have been 
dispensed with as a result of retrenchment, from 1931 to 1933^ year by 
7ear ? 

(d) Is it a fact that this drastic retrenchment has been effected for 
the purposes of economy? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
4he reasons for : 

(i) appointing fresh and new hands, such as clerks and mono* 

operators in the amalgamated press within the last two 

, ; . months; * 

(ii) filling up the abolished posts; and 

(iii) keeping intact the personal pay of several employees? 

(e) Is it ,a fact that large number of binders have been retrenched, 
t>eing regarded ,as surplus in the binding section? 

,(fll ja it a, fact that several employees of different departments, Buqh 
Rs, . Abdul Majid and Nawab Ali Chaudhuri formerly paper-issuers in the 
East Indian Bailyray, I^ress, have either been ti:an8ferred or employed 
In the binding sec'tion? If $0, will Government be pleased to state the 
re.as(MiS{f6r rj^enching as surplus the binders who were- actually working 
& ithe binding seotion ? ■ , . ' 

(ff) Is it a fact that the surplus hands of the East* Indian and Eastern 
3augal Railway Presses have 'submitted memorials to the Honourable 

B 
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Member in charge, Eailway and Commerce Department, in September' 
last through proper channel? If so, will Government be pleased to let 
this House know the contents of the same and the action taken, or 
intended to be taken by them on the same ? If not, why. not ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the demoted employees of the amalgamated press- 
have submitted memorials to the Honourable Member in charge in 
September last? If so, will Government be pleased to let this House know 
the contents of the same and the action taken or intended to be taken by 
the Government on the same? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: With your i)ermission. Sir, I propose to reply to this 
and the following 15 questions together. Government are obtaining what- 
ever information is readily available and will lay a statement on the table 
in due course. 

Retrenchment dite to the Amalgamation op the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

1250. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable Member in 
charge, Railways and Commerce, received a telegram from the 
President of the National Trades Union Federation and President 
of the Press Employees* Association, Calcutta, on Ist September 1933, 
informing him of the serious situation created by the arbitrary actions 
of the East Indian Railway authorities in dealing with the amalgamated 
Press staff in connection with the recent retrenchment in the said Presses?* 
If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
said telegram, and state the action taken on the same ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Secretary, Press Employees’ Association, 
Calcutta, addressed a letter to the Honourable Member in charge Eailway 
and Commerce, on the 12tli September, 1933, requesting an immediate 
eiiquij '3 into the arbitrary way of retrenching and demoting the industrial 
staff of the amalgamated East Indian and Eastern Bengal Eailway Press?' 
If so, will Government be pleased to inform this House of the contents 
of the said letter, and state what action has been taken or is intended 
to be taken on the same ? If not, why not ? 

Retrenchment dub to the Amalgamation op the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses, i ) 

f25l« Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the East Indian and Eastern 
Bengal Eailway Presses at Calcutta have recently been amalgamated on 
the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee 1931? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of the reasons for this amalgamation was that 
the overhead charges would be considerably diminished thereby? 

(c) Is it a fact that heavy reductions of the industrial staff in the 
Eailway Presses had been effected just before and after the amalgamation 
but there was no corresponding reduction of supervising and clerical staff 
either before or after the amalgamation? 

(d) Is it a fact that after the amalgamation of the I^ailway Presses the- 
total amount of work done by the industrial hands remains almost the 
same as when the tw’o Presses were separate and the work of the supervisixig 
and clerical staff has considerably decreased as a result of the amalgama- 
tion? 


tFor answer to this qaestion, set answer to question No. 249. 
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(e) Is it a fact that the total amount of pay of the dischai'ged industrial 
hands of both the Presses will not be more than Hs. 1,600 per year? 

(/) If the answers to parts (a) to (c) be in the affinnative, have Govern- 
ment considered whether the retention of the services of the highly paid 
and supervising and clerical staff, instead of the industrial hands is not 
imeconomical ? If not, why not? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing : 

(i) the present total, strength of the industrial hands, section by 

section, in the amalgamated East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railway Presses, with their average monthly pay; 

(ii) the present strength of the supervising staff of the amalgamated 

Press with respective designations, pay and duties they are 
to perform; and 

(iii) the expected savings due to the amalgamation under the 

different heads of expenditure? 

Amat.gamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway 

Presses. 

1252. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that recently the Eastern Bengal 
liailway Press has been amalgamated with the East Indian Railway Press 
and the whole of the Eastern Bengal Railway Press including the machines 
have been transferred to the premises of the East Indian Railw'ay? 

(h) If so, will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) the estimated cost sanctioned for tliis removal; 

(ii) the actual cost incurred; 

(iii) the agency for removal; and 

(iv) the authority under whose order this removal was made? 

Employment of a highly paid Mechanic and Assistants in the East 

Indian Railway Press. 

1253. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a highly paid mecluinic and 
several assistants are employed in the East Indian Railway Press? 

(b) Is it a fact that in spite of this staff outside assistance is frequently 
called for and heavy amounts are si)ent for the purpose? If so, wii.l 
Government be pleased to state: 

(i) how the work of this section was managed previous to the 

appointment of the mechanic and his staff; 

(ii) how much was spent for paying the outside experts before as 

well as after the appointment of the mechanic and the staff; 

(iii) what savings have been made by the appointment of the present 

mechanic; if no savings have been made, the reasons for 

creating the post of a mechanic with such a high pay? 

Qualifioation, Pay, etc., of the Sxtpeeintendbnt of the East Indian 

Railway Press. 

f 254. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that passed * ‘Printers'' frcnri 
home ^e regarded as experts in the line and expected to manage businc'Sb 
.economically? 

tFor answer to this question see answer to question No. 249. 
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(h) Is it a fact that the Superintendent and the Deputy Superintendent 
of State Eailway Presses are recruited from among the passed “Printers"? 
If so: 


(i) Is the present Superintendent of the East Indian Railway Press 
a passed printer? 

(ii) Where did the present permanent Superintendent of the East 

Indian Railway Press work before he was appointed to the 
present post? 

(iii) What was the amount of salary in his former posts? 

(iv) What are his qualifications? 

(v) iHow was he selected for the present appointment? 

(vi) What was his initicd salary and what is his salary at present? 

(vii) W^hat is his present age and the length of the period of his 

present service ? 

Binders of the East Indian Railway Press. 

t266. Mr. S. 0. Mitra. (a) Is it a fact that in compliance with the 
Government of India’s Notification, No.. L.-1714, dated the 18th August, 
1931, a Court of Enquiry was formed under the Trades Disputes Act, 
1929, with the Honourable Mr. Justice Murphy as Chairman? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Committee recommended for re-instatement 
of men whose names appeared in list “A" of the report, as they had 
a genuine grievance? 

(c) Is it a fact that four binders of the East Indian Railway Press, 
Calcutta, were re-instated on the recommendation of the Committee, 
their names having been included in the list “A"? 

(d) Were the said binders allowed any wages or compensation for the 
period from the date of their discharge to the date of their re-instatemeat? 

{e) Is it a fact that they submitted a memorial to the Secretary, 
Railway Board, for granting them wages or compensation for the afore- 
said period? 

(/) Do Government propose to give their wages or compensation for 
the said period? 

(^) Will Government be pleased to state from which date their service 
will be counted and on what basis will they be isllowed. Provident Fund 
and gratuity on their retirement? 

(/i) If the answer to part (d) be in the negative, will Government give 
their .reason therefor? 

Bindrrs of the East Indian Railway Press. 

f 256. Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Is It a iact that sevtrstl iDiiiders of the East 
Indian Railway Press, Calcutta, have been discharged or transferred to 
other sections on. smaller pay, being regarded as siii^lus th the hInSing 
section? 

(b) Is it a fact that several hands from different departments are 
engaged for pulling up the work in the bmding section? ^ 

f For answer to this question, answer to queslioii No. 
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(c) Is it fact that eEtra men are engaged and overtime allowed to 
meet the growing demands of work in the Press? 

(d) If the answers to parts (a) to (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for making several binders surplus? 

Compositors op the East Indian Railway Press. 

f 257. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) the strength of the compositors in the East Indian Railway 

Press when it was Company-managed; 

(ii) the strength of the compositors after the amalgamation with 

the Oudh and Eohilkliand Railway in 1925; 

(iii) the strength of the compositors after tlie amalgamation with 

the Eastern Bengal Railway Press? 

Introduction of New System of Service in the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

f258. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that under the Railway Board’s 
order a new system of service has been introduced in the East Indian 
Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Board’s order was the same in respect of 
both the Presses? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for different scales of increased 
percentage allowed in the pay of the industrial hands of both the Presses? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether any specific order 
as regards the increase in the percentage of pay of the piece-workers 
has been made? j 

Promotions in the East Indian Railway Press. 

t269. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (o) Is it a fact that no fixed principle is 
followed in the East Indian Railway Press, Calcutta, in granting pro- 
motions? j 

(b) Is it a fact that several of the senior industrial hands are drawing 
less pay than the junior hands? i 

(c) Is it a fact that outsiders are appointed and the claims of the 
experienced and officiating incumbents of the posts ignored? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) when was the present assistant binding foreman of the East 

Indian Railway Press, appointed; 

(ii) whether the work of the post was being carried out by an 

experienced old employee of the section; 

(iii) whether he is related to his immediate superior officer in 

the office? ( 

.rfFor answer to this question nee answer to question No. 249. 
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Printing op “ Economy Report ” in the Eastern Bengal Railway 

Press. 

1260. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the “Economy Report** 
was printed in the Eastern Bengal Railway Press in 1980? 

(5) If tlie answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what was the saving and under what items? 

I 

Certain Appointments in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, 
AND THE East Indian Railway Press. 

t261. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it not a fact that the proportion of clerks 
and supervising staff, viz., overseers, office superintendent, foreman, 
section-holder, jemadar, assistant foremen, computors, checkers, time- 
keepers, etc., to the actual workers, viz., compositors, readers, copy- 
holders, mono-casters, lino-mono-operators, distributors, binders, press- 
men, machine-men, ink-men, etc., in the East Indian Railway Press 
is greater than those in tlie Government of India Press, Calcutta? 

{h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to give the reasons therefor? j 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a comparative 
statement of the number of men now holding the following appointments 
in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, and East Indian Railway 
Press, Calcutta and Howrah: 

Assistant Superintendent, office superintendent, overseer, section- 
holder, foremen, assistant foremen, computor, checker, 
clerks, workshop attcountant, time-keeper, jemadar, store- 
kee])er, compositor, reader, copy-holder, distributors, binders, 
pressmen, machinemen, inkmen, lino-mono-operators and 
mono-caster? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the number of the supervising staff and clerks 
as mentioned in part (a) in the East Indian Railway Press was greatly 
increased after 1920? | 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of supervising 
staff and clerks and that of the actual workers as mentioned in part, (a) 
in the East Indian Railway Press, in 1919 and 1930? 

Extra Wages or Credit Leave for Compositors of the East Indian 
Railway Press working on Holidays. 

t262. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the employees of the 
Government of India Press, get extra wages or credit leave when they 
work during a holiday ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the compositors of the East Indian Railway Press 
get no extra wages or credit leave when they work during holidays ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the clerks of the East Indian Railway Office and 
the East Indian Railway Press get travelling allow^ance when they are 
employed on work during holidays ? 

(d) If the reply to parts (a), (b) and (c) be in the affirmative, will the 
Honourable Member in charge of Railway and Commerce be pleased to 
state the reasons therefor? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 249. 
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Extra Wages for Compositors of the East Indian Railway Press 

WORKING AFTER 2 P.M. ON SaTXTRDAYS. 

t 263. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the employees of the Govern- 
ment of India Press and of other State Railway Presses get extra wages if 
they work after 2 p.m. on half-holidays when the offices close? 

(b) Is it a fact that the compositors of the East Indian Railway Press 
get no extra wages for their work from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays 
when their office closes at 2 p.m. and extra wagCjS are allowed for their 
work after 5 p.m.? 

(c) If the reply to parte (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will tlie 
Honourable Member in charge of Railway and Commerce Department be 
pleased to state the reasons therefor, and does he propose to take proper 
steps for the payment of extra wages to the compositors for their work im- 
mediately after office hours? 

Cut in the Pay of the Industrial Employees op the East Indian 

Railway Press. 

‘|’264. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that deduction is being made both 
from the pay of the ministerial as well as industrial employees of the East 
Indian Railway Press, Calcutta and Howrah? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the industrial employees, such ns comjiositors, 
distributors, binders, etc., of the East Indian Railway Press, Calcutta and 
Howrah, are not allowed the privileges of closed holidays, bank holidays, 
and special early holidays like Armistice Day, like the ministerial staff in 
the same Press? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the industrial employees, like the compositors, 
of the East Indian Railway Press, Calcutta, are allowed only 13 days* leave 
in a year under Annexure (ii), whereas the ministerial staff enjoy* more 
holidays under Annexure (i) ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the earnings of the employees like compositors, 
binders, etc., have come down considerably owing to the stoppage of the 
-overtime system in the said Press? 

(e) Is it not a fact that under the new revision of the scale of pay, 
as has been introduced from the 1st of November, 1930, the earnings of 
the industrial staff like the binders, compositors, etc., in the East Indian 
Railway Press, Calcutta and Howrah have decreased as is evinced from 
the fact that the binders who used to get Rs. 42 per month before November, 
1930, now get Rs. 36 and even that after two years? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the industrial employees, like the compositors, 
?bindcrs, etc., submitted a memorial to the Honourable Member in charge. 
Railway and Commerce Departments so far back as 12th Jjmuary, 1981, 
stating that no consideration was paid at the time of fixing the initial wages 
to the fact that the actual earnings were higher during the preceding 
twelve months and even in the past few years than the monthly wages 
then introduced ? 

{g) Is it not a fact that in the memorial, dated the 12th January, 1931, 
the memorialists submitted that they were to work compulsorily for about 
47 hours more than what they did before the 1st of November, 1930? 

(h) If the answers to parts (a) to (^) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment state the reasons for introducing a cut in the pay of the industrial 


tFor answer to this question . see. answer to question No. 249. 
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employees like binders, compositors, etc., of the East Indian Bailway Press, 
Calcutta and Howrah ? 

Non-Afpointment of Indian Appbentioes of Lillooah Workshops as 

Train Examiners. 

265. Sardar Gk. N. Mujumdar: (a) Is it a fact that the Indian ex- 
apprentices of the East Indian Eailway Workshop, Lillooah, who passed 
in the first division from the Technicaf School and had training in one or 
more shops as referred to by Government in their reply to starred question 
No. 631(a) of the 4th March, 1932, are not appointt^d as Train Examiners? 
Is it a fact that European and Anglo-Indian ex-apprentices of the same 
workshop who had no training even in one shop as referred to above and 
who passed in lower divisions from the Technical School, are so appointed 
in preference to Indians? If so, why? 

(b) Is it a fact that the answer given in reply to unstarred question 
No. 22(c) of the 5th September, 1932. is not correct and that both of 
the apprentices were not sent back to shops for unsatisfactory work and 
irregular attendance, and that one of them w^as retained there for faithful 
work and regular attendance for a few days more after the strike was over?" 

(c) Is it a fact that six ex-apprentices of the East Indian Bailway 
workshop, Lillooah have been appointed as Train Examiners under the 
Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Bailway, in Howrah Division, 
this year? 

(d) Is it a fact that four of them were junior to many ex- apprentices 
of 1030, who are still waiting and had similar training? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) above bo in the negative, will Government 
please state the reasons for appointing (i) one Anglo-Indian who completed 
his training on 9th February, 1930 and failed in Technical School (failed to 
obtain 40 ]jcr cent, average marks in Technical School examination) and 
(ii) one European or Anglo-Indian who completed his training on 18th 
September, 1930, and passed in the second division (obtained below 50 per 
cent, marks) from the Technical School, as Train Examiners under the 
Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Bailway, in Howrah Division? 
Is it not a fact that both of them had no training even in one shop as 
referred to in the reply to starred question No. 631(a) of the 4th March. 
1932? What were the grounds for not selecting these senior apprentices 
of 1930? 

(f) If the answer to parts (b), (o) and (d) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for selecting those 
juniors for the posts and w^hat were the grounds for not selecting the senior 
ex-apprentice of 1930? Do Government propose to consider his case 
and take necessary steps to appoint him to a suitable post under 
the Chief Operating Superintendent when next vacancy arises, and issue 
order to the officer concerned to this effect without delay? If not, why 
not? 

(g) If the answers to parts (6), (c) and (d) above be in the negative, 
are Government prepared to make an inquiry into the matter and take 
necessary steps without further delay? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: With your permission. Sir, I propose to reply to this 
and the next question together. I have called for certain information- 
and will lay a reply on tbe« table, in due course. 
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Non-Appointmbnt of Indian Appbenticbs op Luxooah Workshops as 

Train Exabunebs. 

t266. Sardar G. N. Mulumdar: (d) Will Government please state 
whether they have acted in accordance with the procedure cited in answer 
to starred question No. 291(a) of the 10th September, 1929,. in the matter 
of appointing the ex-apprentices of East Indian Bail way workshop, 
Lillooah, as Train Examiners under the Chief Operating Superintendent, 
East Indian Bailway, in Howrah Division this year? 

(ft) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state: 

(i) whether one European or Anglo-Indian who completed his training 

on 18th September, 1930, from the East Indian Bailway 
workshop, Lillooah, and who passed in the second division, 
was appointed as Train Examiner in Howrah Division, East 
Indian Bailway, superseding many better qualified and senior 
ex-apprentices of the same workshop; if so, why; 

(ii) whether one European or Anglo-Indian ex-apprentice of the East 

Indian Bailway, Workshop, Lillooah, who completed his 
training in April, 1938, was appointed as Train Examiner in 
Howrah Division, East Indian Bailway, without even being 
called for an interview on 14th August, 1933, ignoring the 
claims of many senior ex-apprentices of the same workshop; 
if so, why; and 

(iii) whether 33*3 per cent. European and Anglo-Indian ex-apprentices 

of the East Indian Bailway Workshop, Lillooah, have been 
appointed as Train Examiners in Howrah Division, East 
Indian Bailway in these days of progressive Indianisation, 
although better qualified and senior ex-apprentices of the same 
workshop were available? If so, why? 

(c) Will Government please state: 

(i) whether they propose to replace the European or Anglo-Indian, 

referred to in part (b) (i) above, by some senior Indian, 
whose name is on the waiting list; 

(ii) whether they propose to put a stop to such practice of appoint- 

ing junior ex-apprentices in supersession of their seniors, as 
Train Examiners; and 

(iii) whether they propose to appoint, in all future cases, ex-appren- 

tices of the East Indian Bailway Workshop as Train 
Examiners under the Chief Operating Superintendent, East 
Indian Bailway, from the wailing list strictly according to 
seniority and certificates of the Technical School without 
making any racial discrimination, and issue orders to the Chief 
Operating Superintendent to this effect? 

If not, why not? 


tFor answer to this question, answer to question No. 265. 
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SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Bbbab ititdbb the Indian Federation. 

I 

Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) Is it not a fact that His Excellency the Viceroy 
made an announcement during his recent visit to Hyderabad about the 
successful conclusion of the negotiations which were going on with regard 
to the important question of Berar under the contemplated Indian Federa- 
tion ? ^ 


(b) Is it not a fact that His Exalted Highness tJio Nizam has given his 
^sent for acceding to the .Federation in respect of the territory known as 
Beiar and to he ])laced in the Federation alon*^ with the Coitral Provinces? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat His Excellency the Viceroy did not give the full 
details of the above arrangement ? 

(d) Will (Government please make an announcement giving the full 
details of the arrangement which they propose to make in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) Yes. 

(h) Attention is invited to the terms of His Excellency’s announce- 
ment in his speech at Hyderabad on the 29tli November 1933. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The Government of India arc not prepared at this stage to go 
beyond the terms of His Excellency’s announcement. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I know whether the terms have been definitely 
settled and the Government do not want to make announcement, of 
whether they are yet to be settled ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 1 cun only repeal my answer, that 
1 cannot make any statement beyond what has already been announced 
l)y His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at Hyderabad. 


Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if as has been declared about the recogni- 
tion of sovereignty of His Exalted Highness the Nizam over Berar, 
whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, in future can attend this 
Assembly and also the Nizam’s State Assembly? 


The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: The answer to that question 
depends on full knowledge as to Mr. Jog’s domicile, of which I am not 
aware. 

\ 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are we to depend upon the newspaper report of 
His Excellency’s speech in this matter, or, having regard to the importance 
of the question, will Government consider the desirability of issuing 
a Press communique on this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: So far as I can judge, the 
newspaper report is substantially correct. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not a fact that in this arrangement the people 
of Berar are also vitally concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I dare say they are. 
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Mr. S. O. Jog: Are the Government of India conscious of the fact 
that just as His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s satisfaction is essential, 
IS it not also equally important to secure the satisfaction of the xieople 
of Berar and of other interests concerned? ’ 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endra Hitter: I have no reason to differ from 
rny Honourable friend: it is a matter of very vital interest to the people 
of Berar .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: And to the peo^de of India also. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I may remind the House tliat 
on three important points His Excellency has made a definite i)ronounce- 
ment: first is the sovereignly of Ihe Xizaiii j>ver Berar; secondly, that 
for purposes of administration, Berar will be linked to the Central Pro- 
vinces : and, thiidly, tluit in tlu^ Federation, Cividral Provinces />/*/« Berar 
will be a unit. I have made it perfectly clear that beyond these three 
points I cannot give any further details which do not ajixxnir in His 
I^jxcellency’s speech. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know whether the people of Berar will 
■continue to remain as British subjects or they will become the subjects 
of the Nizam? 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: They were never I British subjects! 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The jieople of Berar are 
directly the subjects of His Exalted Highness the Nizam; they are not 
British subjects, but His Exalted Highness the Nizam has got bis treaty 
with the British Government, and, by virtue of that, the ultimate 
suzerainty is in His Maj(?sty the King. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Bo I understand the Honourable Member to say 
that the people of Benir are even now the subjecis of His l^xtdted Highness 
the Nizam? ; 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 1 leave my Honourable friend 
to draw his own conclusions from the fact that the sovereignty of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam over the Berars will continue under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I know, Sir, whether the representative of Berar 
will have further opportunity of expressing his views as regards the details 
f)f this settlement later on? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: T can give no information on 
that. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Do I correctly understand, Sir, when the Honour- 
able gentleman says that Berar and the Central Provinces will form one 
unit in the Federation, that Berar will not form a separate unit? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That is what appears from His 
Excellency’s speech. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I take it that His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
us the sovereign of Berar, has assented to Berar forming a part of the 
Federation ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: It appears from His Excellency's 
speech that in the Federation Berar will be linked to the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the two will form one unit. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am talking of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
assent to Berar forming a part of the Federation. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That is so, Berar will come 
into the Federation. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: As a matter of i)rinciple. Sir, may I ask the 
Honourable the Leader of the House whether he thinks it right that a 
statement should be made, — it does not matter by whom, — outside this 
House on a question of such great importance, and that though this 
House is in Session, the licader of the House should not make a similar 
statement, and that it should have been left to a private Member to ask 
A short notice question? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I do not understand what state- 
ment my friend. Sir Gowasji Jehangir, is referring to. If it is witli regard 
1.0 Berar *8 position in the new Constitution, His Excellency the Viceroy 
lias made his pronouncement. That W7is available to all Members of 
this House, because, as I said, the newspaper report is substantially 
correct. Whal more, iiifoimation is \vant(*d, 1 do not knew. If it be on 
questions of details of the arrangement with His Exalted Highness the 
Nizarn, well, as I have said already, I cannot go into those details at this 
stage. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I presume, Sir, that His Excellency the Viceroy 
is a Member of the Government of India, and that if a statement is 
made hv a Menjln't .J the (iov(M*nmenl of India, 1 presume that it should 
not be left to this House to hear or to get to know" that statement through 
newspaper reports and that we should be told that those reports are substan- 
t.ially correct. We may have read it in different new'spapers, and different 
lunvspapers may have given out different reports. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, I ask the Honourable the Leader of the House whether it would 
not have been right for him to make a similar statement in this House 
thus giving an opportunity to this House for asking for a day for discussion 
if necessary? We have read the statement merely in new"spa])erB. It 
has not been authoritatively placed before this House. It is a question 
of principle, and the matter is of such iiri])tn lance to this House that it lias 
been often raised in this House. I raise this question of principle. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: As a question of principle, my 
answer is, that this is not a proper subject for discussion in this House 
This is a matter of agreement betw^een His Majesty’s Government and 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam, and as such it is entirely outside the 
scope of this House. When on this matter of agreement His Excellency 
the Viceroy w’as speaking the other day, he w"as speaking in the proper 
quarter, and it w’ould have been grossly improper for me or for any 
Member of Government to have made a statement in the House upon 
an agreement which is outside the scope of this House. 
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Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: May I remind the Honourable Member that he 
^eems to forget that there are in India on this question three parties, 
the Government of India and the Indian States and the Indian public 
of Berar, because a part of the Central Provinces is now supposed to come 
into the Federation as a whole? Has the Federation nothing to do with 
this House? Has this House never exi)re8sed an opinion on Federation 
or on the constitutional question, and may I ask the Honourable the 
Leader of the House whether tliis question and tliis statement are not 
<;onstitutional questions with which India as a wliole is concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Brbjendra Hitter: My answer is sim])lc. As a 
constitutional question, there are only two parties to it, and not three 
imrties, the two parties being the British Government on the one side 
and His Exalted Highness the Nizam on the other side. I do not agree 
to the Honourable Member’s ]jroposition that there are three parties to it. 

Sir Gowas]i Jehangir: Does tlie Honourable Member mean to say that 
India as a whole is not concerned with the question as to who should 
<;ome into the Federation and who should not? Does not Berar b.y this 
agreement come into the Federation^ find, in such an important niattei, 
is not India as a whole interested as to who should make up the Federa- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endra Hitter: I never suggested for a moment 
..that India was not interested: what I said was that British ludin was 
not a party to that arrangement. There are only two y)artic.^ to the 
arrangement, and British India is not a party to that arrangement. It 
..does not mean that India is not interested in the qu«*stion. 

Sir Oowae}! Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member mean to say that 
India as a whole has no voice in the formation of this Federation cr as 
to which should be the units in this Fedenition ai»d that we can moroly 
talk and can have no effective voice? If that is so, I w^ould agree with 
the Honourable Member that it is the constitutional position that we can 
only talk, we can only express an opinion, but we can have no effective 
voice; but if the Honourable Member once admits that this House has 
•^discussed questions of Federation, then 1 ask him wdiether this House is 
not interested in any agreement which Government may make, with 
Indian State whereby the position of the P'ederation is vitally affected ? 

f 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I have answei'ed that question. 
This House is interested in the question. 

I 

Sir Gowaeji Jehangir: What does the Honourable Member nican by 
^‘interested” ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That is the Honourable Meni- 
t)er*B expression. I have given my answers to Mr. Jog’s questions. My 
answer is hot complete, because it deals with the broad aspects of the 
question. So far as the ^details are concerned, I am not in a position at 
the moment to inform the House What these are. 

Sir Oowaaji Jehangir: If this House disagrees with the broad aspects 
r&nd if it does not want that Berar should come into the Federation,, 
:&en what about it ? 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Tf tlio TToiiso disagrees, it dis- 
agrees, and there is an end of it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Therefore, the House Ims no further voice in- 
tlie matter if it disagrees ? Is that the position ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The constitutional position is, 
if the House disagrees, it disagrees; it cannot force its opinion on tlio 
])arti(*s to the agreement. 

Hr. S. O. Jog: May T remind the Honourable Member that the attitude 
he is taking on the floor of the House today lias never been taktui by the 
Government of India so far? (Hear, hear and A]>plause from the Opposi- 
tion Benches.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I do not understun d th(> 
question, nor do T understand the applause or the meaning of ‘Hear, 
hear’. What is tlie attitude I am taking up today? Here is a matter of 
agreement between His Majesty's Government and His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, which is outside the scope of this House. 

Hr. S. G. Jog: Ft is not the correct position. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: In the matter of that agreement, 
tliis Hous(' has no effective voice although this House may be vitally 
interested. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: With regard to the constitutional position, is it 
not a fact that the people of Berar enjoy direct representation on this 
House, and is it not quite correct to say that there are only two parties, 
lo this agreement, and that the people of Berar who are represented in 
Ihis House are less interested in this question than His Exalted Highness 
tlie Nizam or the Viceroy? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter; I have never said that this^ 
House is not interested in the question. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: What steps did the Government take either to- 
ascertain the views of the people or to acquaint the people of Berar with 
tliat position before this announcement was made by the Viceroy? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter. The views of the people of 
Berar arc well known to His Excellency the Viceroy as well as to the 
Government of India. This question has been debated for the last three- 
or four years. Numer jus incetim^s liave been held in Berar, numerous 
resolutions have been passed, and these are well known to the Govern- 
ment of India. His Excellency the Viceroy, in negotiating with His 
Exalted Highness, has taken into account the views of the people of Berar. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the coming of Berar 
into the Federation w’ill substantially affect the constitution of the Federa- 
tion, and in view' of the fact that w'e cannot rely always on the Press informa- 
tion, ns has been repeatedly maintained by Members on the Treasury 
Benches on the floor of this House, in view of the fact that the rumour bf 
remission of Bs. 25 lakhs or otherwise will affect seriously the budget of thia 
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country, and, above all, in view of the fact that we should also see that 
the proper proportion of the different minorities, specially Mussalmans 
uhlcli has been lixed by the C'oiiiniuiial Award in these things is maintained 
or not (the question being of vital importance to Muslims),— in view of these 
four points, will Government not give us an opportuiiitv to discuss authori- 
tatively the whole (piestion on the door of the House? 

The Sonourable Sir Brojandr^ Mittei! l can only repeat my answer that 
J cannot go into any details of this Bcrar question. If Honourable Mem- 
bers are not satisfied with the newspajier report, it may be possible to have 
His Excellency s speech printed and circulated among Honourable Member^ 
for their information, lint beyond that, ai the momeul. I cannot go. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And give us an opportunity to discuss .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know the principle of law by which a 
contract between two partic's (‘an hind a third ])arty? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Very often. If you enter into 
a (iontract with iTie that we should pay a thousand rupees to Sir (/owasii 
Jehangir . . . (Laughter.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: T shall gladly take it. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: .... becomes a beneficiary 
under that contract and he immediately becomes interested in that con- 
tra(*t although he may not enforce that contract. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Is it not a fact that Berar is not 
directly represented in this Assembly, but that the representative of Berar 
has got to be nominated by His Excellency the Governor General after 
election ? Is it not also a fact that, if the Its. 2»> lakhs rent is remitted,, 
my Honourable friends will be very much benefited, because it will come 
into our budget without the Bs, 25 lakhs going out of it. And tlu^ ques- 
tion having been fully discussed, is it not the privilege of the Governor 
General to announce the decision of His Majesty's Government with which 
this House has no concern? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is so. 

Ifc. B. Das: Is not that ultra vires to sale that 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmuRhnm Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 put a supplementary question? Arising out of 
the aupstion^ which the previous speaker has asked just now, is it not a 
that the Member, who represents Berar in this House, is nominated 
by the Governor General and that His Exalted Highness the Nizam is never 
referred to by him for nomination? Is it not also a fact that His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam is never referred to about the 12 Members sitting in 
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the C. P. Council? Therefore, His Exalted Highness is hot interested in 
the Berars except in respect of the Bs. 25' lakhs? 

The Honourable Sir Brojenclra Ifitter: I have not been able to follow 
the Honourable Member’s speech. I should like to know what the question 

is. . • -e . “ 


Hr. B.. Dias: May 1 repeat it again? 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Honourable Member is really attempting to make a speech. 

Hr. B. iDas: I will ask it in three questions. Is it not a fact that 
the Member for Berar in this House is nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor General after he is elected by the people of Berar and that no 
reference is made to His Exalted Highness the Nizam himself? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: L do not know. What passes 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
is outside the scope of this House. 

Hr. B. Das: Is not the nomination of the representative of Berar in 
this House, who is elected by the people of Berar, provided in the Govern- 
ment of India Act? : 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If the 
nomination is made by His Excellency the Governor General and not by 
the Government of India, then the House cannot ask questions as to how 
His Excellency exercises his discretion. 

Hr. B. 11. Puri: May I know what is the principle of constitutional 
law involved in this particular deal? Am I right that, if the Governor 
General and His Exalted Highness the Nizam between themselves were 
to decide that Delhi was to be made over to the Nawab of Kamp.ur, that 
becomes a constitutional issue? 

The Honourable Sir Bro>]endra Hitter: It is a hypothetical question, — 
'if certain absurdities happen according to the im^ination of my Hononr- 
able friend, what will be the consequences? That sort of question ought 
not to be asked nor should it be answered. 

Hr. B. B. Puri: What is the constitutional position of the people, 
say, of Berar, or for the matter of that, any other province which at pre- 
sent is a British province? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That is a matter which ought to 
be known to. anvbody who pretends to be a lawyer. 

Hr. B. R. Puri: For that reason I put this blunt question, becauee* 
on the oth^ side., Jt ,seemi8 to have J^en {oFgott|Bja,,qlto^ethj9ir> 

Tbt HOBOurahle Sir Brojendra Hitter: What is the questioia? 
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Xr. B. B. Pui: The question is: what is the constitutional position 
of the people belonging to a British province when that province is, as the 
result of a private, deal between two very high' official^,., goin^ to be trans- 
ferred from one to the other as if they were goods and chattels? 

The HhnouTable Sir Brojendra Hitter: This question does not arise 
from Mr. Jog’s question. Mr. Jog’s question referred to Berar which is 
not a British province, and the present question is, what is the constitu- 
tional position of a British province and what will happen if that British 
province is overtaken by a disaster. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: On a point of order, Sir. Is any Honourable 
' Member of this House right or relevant or in order in characterising a big 
constitutional agreement between the representative of the King Emperor 
nnd His Exalted Highness the Nizam as a great private deal? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Not a private deal. He did not say that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : There is 
no point of order in this. 

Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: In view of the announcement by His 
Excellenc^y the Viceroy, may I know if the Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces will be required to pay homage to His Exalted Highness the Nizam? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is a matter which is not 
.mentioned in His Excellency's speech at Hyderabad, and, as I have said 
repeatedly, I cannot give any further information than what is contained 
in His Excellency’s speech. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to state when they 
will make a full statement in regard to this matter including matters of 
detail? « 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I can give no date. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know w^hat would be the constitutional 
.position of tlic Central Provinces Government when a part of that unit owes 
.allegiance to the British Government and a part to an Indian State? Cnu 
it not be kept as a distinct unit? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I shall be in a position to 
answer that question when we know the Federal Constitution. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May I ask one question with your permission? 
Supposing elections to this House take place next year .... 

MX, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Questions 
cannot be asked on suppositions. . 


0 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABlijs! 

The fionotirable Sir George Schueter (Finance Member) : Sir, I 
on the table the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 111^ 
asked by Lala Rameshwar Prasad B^la, on the 18th September, 1983. 


Income-tax and Super-tax paid by tub Tea-Planters in Assam. 

111. A statement is placed below. 


Statement showing net collections of intame-tax and Super-tax from the Teg grovAn^ 
concerns of the province of As»am. 


Year. Income-tax* 

Super-tax. 


Re. 

Rb. 

1930-31 

6,74.169 

4,36,000 

1931-32 

3,68,440 

i, 24, 106 

1932-33 

. 3,13,961 

85,229 


N.B , — ^The figures include tax realised in, and the refunds paid by the Income-tax 
Department, Bengal, in respect of tea concerns carrying on business in Assam but 
assessed in Calcutta. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the^ 
table : 


(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

10, 11, 18 and 14, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, on the 
5th September, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 95S, 

asked by Mr. S. C. MRra, on the 15th September, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to parts (a) and (b) of starred 

question No. 942, asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on the 15th 
September, 1933 ; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question^ 

No. 970, asked by Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, on. 
the 16th September, 1933. 


Persons getting Extensions after reaching the Age of Superannuation 
IN THE. Deputy Commissioner’s Office, DBum. 

10. {a) Five. 

(61 Extenpions have been granted in the interests of the public service and ii» 
accordance with' the rules. . . 
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Grisvakobb of Apfrenticets Working in thb Dbputf GoMMissxoNSB’a 

Office, Delhi. 

11. (a) Tbere are no paid, or ui^)did apprenticea in the Deputy Commisaioner’a 
office with IX) or 11 years’ service. 

- (b) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (n). 

(c) Two exchanges have been ma^e in the first an English Office clerk was jrant 
to the Vernacular office, and a Vernacular office clerk brought over to the English 
office. Later, the English office clerk who was transferred to the Vernacular office 
was brought back to the English office and another clerk from the English office 
was sent to the Vernacular office* The clerk who came back to the English office the 
second time subsequently resigned^. 

Information in respect of apprentices is not available. 

The clerks concerned are drawing the following pay : 

{a} The Vernacular office clerk who is now in the English office is drawing; 
Bs. 71 per mensem. 

(6) The English office derk who is now in the Vernacular office is drawing 
Bs. 78 per mensem. 

(c) The apprentices ..were unpaid men. 

« 

The transfers were made in the interests of office work. 

((f) No. The second portion does not arise. 


Communal Composition 

OF THE Clerks in 
Office, Delhi, 

THE Deputy Commissioner's^ 

13. (a) 


Paid. 

UppaicL 

Hindus .... 

. 

87 

30 

Muhammadans 

• 

66 

16 

Christians ... 

• 

3 

•• 

Sikhs .... 

• 

2 

•• 



167 

46 

ib) 

Delhi. 

New Delhi. 

Bural areas in 
the Province of 
Delhi. 


139 

m. 

64 


Determination op Seniority in tHB Deputy Commissioner’s Office 

Delhi. 

' 14. fu) Seniority is determined according to the date of confirmation in a particular 
jgrade. 

{b) The answer to the Brat portion is in the affirmative; The seoond portion does 
not arise. 
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Acquittal OP Mr. Nikhtl Banjan Guha Boy By the Calcutta !&qh Goum, 

*965. (a) Yes. 

(6) to (d). As I informed the Honourable Member subsequently on tiie 17th Decem- 
ber 1932, Babu Nikhil Ranjan Guha Roy was dealt with* under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Act, and two .Judges were as usual consulted. This finding established a clear 
breach of certain of the conditions on which the prisoner had been released, and is 
in. no way affected by the subsequent trial on ‘a specific charge. The question of his 
release does not therefore arise. 


Menu of Diet supplied to certain Prisoners in the Andamans. 

*942. (a) and (6). I place on the table a statement showing in parallel columns 
the diet which *'B” class prisoners get in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, and in Bengal. 

Statement showing the diet which is prescribed for the “B" class prisoners 
in Cellular Jail, Port Blair and in Bengal, 

Andamans. Bengal. 

Chataks. Chataks. 


For early mornimj uveal — 


Broad 



2 

2 

Sugar 


, 

1 

1 

Butter 


. 

3/8 

3/8 

Tea 



i 

i 

Milk 



1 

1 

For other meals — 

Fine rice 


, 

8 

8 

Dal 



2 

2 

Vegetables 


• 

4 + li for 
wastage. 

4 

Potatoes . 



2 3/8 

2 

Meat or fish or eggs . 


, 

. *2 or milk 6 ch. 2 or milk 

Condiments 



3/16 

3/16 

Tamarind or lime . 


, 

1/16 

1/16 

Salt 



i 

Goor 



I 

i 

Mustard Oil 



5/16 

i 

6/16 

Ghee 



i 

Dahi 



2 

2 

Coal 



8 

8 


Brmoval of Mu. Devidas Gandhi to Multan Jail in a Third C’jass Com- 
partment. 

*970. (ft) Yes. Under the Punjab Jail rules, which apply to the Delhi jail, “A*' 
l^lass prisoners are provided with third class accommodation unless they choose to pay 
the difference between the III class fare and that of the higher . class selected by 
them. The position was made clear to Mr. Gandhi six hours before his transfer, 
l)ut he did not elect to travel by a higher class. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce (Member for Industries and Labour) ; 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 865, asked by Bhai Parma Nand, on the 12th September, 1988. 
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COMMtrif AL IXTIQUALITY IN INFERIOR ’ APPOINTMENTS IN THE< IHBLUM HeAI> 

Office. 

*865. (a) As regards- the 8rAtpart ..of the question the reply is in. the affirmative 
ei^cept that there are . 17 noq-derical superior appointments and not . as stated by, 
the Honourable Member. 

As regards the latter part, Government are not prepared to go fiiriher thkn' to 
ensure that their orders regarding communal recruitment as in force, from time .to tim^v 
are carefully observed. 

(6) As regards the first part, for each of the two cadres referred to 
there are two candidates both of* whom are Muslims. No Hindu has been recruited 
during the last five years. The second part does not therefore arise. As regards 
the last part, Government understand that the Postmaster-General who is competent 
to deal with the matter is taking necessary action. 

(c) No special facilities have been prov*jded in the Jhelum Head Office for the 
supply of water to any community. The services of the hhiahtee referred to have been 
sanctioned for watering the compound of the office building and not for the supply 
of water to the officials of any community. 


Mr. G, S. Ba]pai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to un- 
starred question No. 146, asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing, on the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1933. 


Motor and Elrctric Omnibus Service in Delhi. 

146. (ff) A motor bus service was started from the 1st September, 1933. The 
question of starting a Trackless Trolly Bus service is under the consideration of the 
Company. 

(6) The Company submitted a proposal to the Delhi Municipal Committee to run a 
Trolly Omnibus Service from Paharganj to Subzimandi Terminus. The . Munic'pal 
Committee agreed to the proposal subject to the Service being extended from the 
Subzimandi terminus to Azadpu^. The Company refused to run such a Service, and 
the Municipal Committee, oii re-consideration, agreed to the Service being run provided 
the Company extends it from the Subzimandi terminus to Tripolia. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 571, 

asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 4th September, 
1933; : 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 910, 

asked by Bhai Parma Nand, on the 13th September, 1933; 
and i 

(iii) the information promised in reply to a supplementary question 

to ^art (b) of starred question No, 248, asked by Mr. 
Bhuput Sing, on the 14th September, 1932. 


Posting of European Soldiers with no knowledge of Railway 
Working on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Rahway. 

*571. G^em'ment are informed that it is not a fact that European .ex'soldiers are 
being appointed on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 
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Use or an OrmoBB’s Gahbiaob fob Joy itoBS onbeb Obdkbs or Jivn - 

SIGNAL SuPEKINtENDENT, MOBADABA© DIVISION, EAST INDIAN EaILWAT. 

•910. The Agent, East Ind'*n Bailway reports that during, the past eight nK»^ 
the carriage was used for 24 journeys to Dehra Dun and Hard war, being used either 
by the Superintendent, Transportation, Moradabad Division or his AWdstant and 
that, as durfng the period, the preparations for the Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar 
had ’to be made, the number of journeys cannot be considered excessive. 


He-instatkmknt of certain Employees op South Indian Bailway as Re- 
commended BY THE Bailway Court op Inquiry. 

*248 (ft). Eight men were re-instated in September, 1032, and the ninth in Octo- 
ber, 1932. 


AMENDMENT OF STANDING OBDEBS. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. S. 0. Hltra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, T beg to present the Beport of the Select Committee 
on the proposed amendment of Standing Order No. 17. 


TFJE BESEBVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the amendment* proposed by Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra to clause 4 of the Bill. The Chair would like to make in this 
connection one observation. The House would have observed that the 
Chair has allowed very considerable latitude to Honourable Members in 
the discussion that has proceeded in all stages of this Bill. Honourable 
Members would appreciate that, during the first four days of the discus- 
sion, the whole of the discussion was practically concentrated on the issue 
whether the Bank is to be a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank. The 
amendment now before the House definitely raises the same issue 
and the Chair, would, therefore, appeal to Honourable Members not to 
repeat all the arguments over and over again, which have been advanced 
during the discussion at an earlier stage. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, bearing in mind your observation that we should not waste the time 
of the House by repeating the same argument which has been thrashed out 
threadbare on the. fioor of this House for several days, I shall try to* say 
a few words on the amendment of Mr. Mitra. If I rise at all, it is because 
I feel that I should not record a silent vote on this matter. 


**That for olacise 4 of the Bill, the follotring be- labstitnted : 

‘4. The original share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which shall 
liei fi^lly .aiibsenbed by Qovenimeiit\'V 
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Hie question of a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank was first the 
subject of discussion in the Reserve Bank Bill of 1927 and there the 
principle of a State Bank was accepted by the Government. Then, again, 
in the Central Banking Inquiry Committee of 1981, the unanimous re- 
commendation of that Committee, of which, you. Sir, also happened to be 
a member, was that there should be a State Bank. I would like to know 
from the Honourable the Finance Member what has happened since then 
to change the opinion in favour of a Shareholders' Bank. In view of the 
provisions of the Bill of 1927 as also the recommendation of the Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee of 1981, I would like to know from gentle- 
men, who went from this country to London, to state what led them to 
ignore altogether those recommendations, and they have not a single word 
in their report as to why it should be a Shareholders’ Bank and not a 
State Bank. I do not know whether any of the members has any ex- 
planation f('r them. It may be that some members were not aware of the 
same, and that would be deplorable. I respectfully submit that they 
ought to have pressed these points in the Committee and embodied the 
same in their report. If there is any one here who resents any suggestion 
on my part, I beg to submit that I can only appeal to him that he can- 
not excuse himself his own ignorance. Be that as it may, what I w^as 
submitting was, that I have not been able to find out anything convincing 
in all the speeches in this House by the supporters of a Shareholders’ 
Bank to change my opinion on the point. I have always been of opinion 
and I am still of that opinion, subject to change, if really any convincing 
reason is placed before me. But, till any cogent reason is placed before 
me. Honourable Members will excuse me if T still stick to that antiquated 
idea, if they would say that these ideas are antiquated, because they refer 
to events of 1927 and 1981. The only two arguments that are generally 
put forward against a State Bank is that other countries have got Share- 
holders’ Banks, forgetting that some other countries have also got State 
Banks. The fur coat may be suitable to Canada, but not to India. 
So the analogy of other countries does not apply and I will not tire the 
patience of the House by citing examples of countries which have accepted 
a State Bank. I for one have always been suspicious of the words that 
all such banks should be free from political influence or control. Sir, 
politics is the life and breath of our existence at the present moment in 
every country in the world. If you take away politics from us, you 
take away our very life breath. That being so, T have not been able to 
follow what is exactly meant by “free from political influence’’. Is it 
meant by that “free from the influence of the Indian agitators, begin- 
ning from the moderate opinion like that of Sir Cowasji Jehangir to that 
of the revolutionaries who want to upset the whole machinery of Gov- 
ernment". I beg to submit, if it is the desire of Government that the 
political influence of revolutionaries or terrorists should not come into 
this Bank, then I agree; but, if it is the desire of Government that the 
political influence of men like Sir Cowasji Jehangir, or, for the matter of 
that, my friend, Mr. Neogy, the Leader of the Democratic Party, should 
hot hi any wdy shape or mould the policy of the Reserve Bank, then I 
must respectfully submit that I cannot agree to the principle. The State 
Bank appealed to the Government at that time. I do not know what the 
12 Noof will gaiii if they do not listen to almost the unani- 

mous voice of the country which demands a State Bank. 

One point upon which I want to lay stress for a State Bank is this 
that the State Bank will derive enormous profits by means of a small 
^ <sapital of five crorea of rupees, and what is five crores of rupees to the 
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Government, of India, who have to prepare a Budget including the Railway 
Budget of nearly Rb. 250 crores yearly ? If, by these five crores of rupees, th©^ 
Government of India can get the handsome profit that the Bank is likely to* 
derive, beitig a State Bank, I submit nothing should stand in the \ray of the 
Government accepting a State Bank. The profits which would otherwise go to 
the shareholders would go to the tax-payer, and, considering the economic 
plight of all the people of this country from the high to the low, I sub- 
mit, it is time the Government should try to raise revenues from other* 
sources than by touching the pockets of the poor tax-payers of this country. 
Sir, wdth these few words, I beg to submit that the Government should see 
iheir way to accepting a State Bank and accepting my friend’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan. 
Rural): Sir. I rise to support the amendment put forward by my friend, 
Mr. Mitra. The question whether a Shareholders’ Bank is preferable to a 
State llescjrvt^ Bank is a very intricate one and the oratorical flashes of 
my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, had almost succeeded in carrying mo 
away to vote with him for a Shareholders’ Bank. However, my friend,. 
Mr. Yamin Khan, came to my rescue. That esteemed friend of mine 
advanced a number of arguments in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank which 
convinced me that I ought not to support such a scheme (Hear, hear.): 
He imported also other matters into the debate and pointed out that the 
shore of tlie share capital that was reserved for his province in the Delhi 
Circle was not an adequate one, and so on. and that also convinced me 
that a Shareholders’ Bank was a very dangerous thing in India as it 
would lead to provincial jealousies and acrimonies. So I have to thank 
my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, for destroying the spell under which I was 
being carried by the gifted orator from Madras, the Deputy Tjeader of the 
Independent Party, and setting me free, body and soul* to advocate the 
cause of a State Bank. 

Sir, a Reserve Bank India must have. The Government and the 
majority of the Select Committee have come to the conclusion that a capital 
of five crores of rupees should be subscribed by shareholders who should 
have ihc right to elect eight out of thirteen voting Directors on the Board. 
The principal reason given for having a scheme of Shareholders’ Bank ia 
that the Bank should be free from political influence. For argument’s 
sake, T accept this principle that the future Reserve Bank should be free 
from political influence and I also admit that the Reserve Bank should 
be a very stable institution and that its policy ought not to be changed 
with the change of parties in this House. But, if the same object of hav- 
ing a Directorate free from political influence is achieved by a State Bank, 
I think the Finance Member should have no objection to giving up the» 
shareholders idea and thus simplifying the working of the Bank. My 
friend. Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, has conclusively shown that in th© 
case of ordinary small banks as well as in the case of the Imperial 
Bank and other big concerns, a candidate for a directorship ig not generally 
successful unless he is supported by the Board. In cases where a number 
of Directers retire in rotation arid the retiring Directors are eligible for 
and offer themselves for re-election, in every case the old Directors are 
returned and the outsider has no chance. In the present case, the maximum 
number of voters on the Bombay register will be about 28,000', on the 
Calcutta register about 29:000, on the Delhi register about 23.000. on the 
Madras register 14,000 and on the Rangoon* regfeter 6^000. Candidates fbr* 
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election to a directorship will have to canvass nearly 10,000 votes in each 
Circle, the expenses will be considerable, and, as the Directors will be 
honest men, the gain will be almost nil/ Under such oircunvatances, few 
will make a serious attempt to get elected to the Directorate. The first. . 
Din'ctors will be nominated by. the Governor General in Council and these 
gejatlemen or their nominees will get themselves elected nominally by the 
shareholders of each circle, but, in reality, by the pocket burgh of the sitting 
directorate, while the farce of an election will be carried on year after 
year. The Board will consist of 13 members of which five will be the 
declared nominees of the Governor General in Council and afterwards of 
the Governor General at his discretion, and the remaining eight will be 
indirectly nominated by the same authority. On the other hand, if Gov- 
ernment accept the amendment and subscribe the whole eapitjil. then the 
Board will consist of exactly the same numbers. The Board wall be 
equally free from political influence, and the Finance Member will get the 
credit of acceding to the public point of view. 

It is said that the electorate will be a wide one and really clever and 
independent men. who will be qualifled to express the popular view point, 
will be elected and will exercise a potent influence in the service of their 
country. I am sorry, I cannot think that these hopes will ever be fulfilled. 

I again repeat that the work of securing proxies from such a vast number of . 
shareholders will be very troublesome and expensive. On the other hand, 
the proxies of European shareholders and of the numerous friends of the 
Directors and of the vast number of people, who have to do business with 
the Bank, will all be in the safe keeping of either the Governor or one cf 
his Deputies, and, on the strength of this reserve strength, the future 
elections will be fought with the result that the .really popular 
candidates will certainly fail and the nominees of the sitting 
Board wall be triumphantly retiurued. This is almost a certainty. X.. 
therefore, ask, why this farce of an election? Why not save all this 
bother by providing the whole capital by the State ? 

It is said that the working of a Shareholders' Bank is economic and 
efficient as the Directors, behind whom stand the shareholders, are interest- 
ed in keeping down expenditure and increasing efficiency. It has been 
abundantly shown that, as long as the dividends are regularly paid at a 
certain good level, the shareholders do not care to see how a concern is 
run. So, the efficiency of the management depends upon the choice of 
the staff and not upon any vigilance on the part of the shareholders. But, 
for argument's sake, I take for granted that the vigilance of sluircholders 
in shareholders* concern is instrumental in maintaining efficiency and 
putting dowm waste in expenditure, as everyone is interested in cheap and 
efficient working. In this Keserve Bank the inducement of getting higher 
and higher dividends is non-existent as the maximum profit is to be five 
per cent., or a little more, perhaps six per cent. So, an average share- 
holder will not at all care how the show is run. The management, there- 
fore, will be very costly. Government, which is the principal bene- 
ficiary, will not have a direct voice in the management and will probably 
lose to some extent. 

. There is another aspect which ought not to be lost sight of. Consider 
for a. moment the, cost of preparing and maintaining a share-register . con-, 
taining over 1,00,0QQ names, addressing all these shareholder at least 
twice a year, pending them . a copy of the balance sheet and invitations of 
ordinary and extraordinary meetings, posting them the dividend warrants 
and cashing so many warrants, the printing of these papers aud despatch- 
ing them,-r-aU:this will cost a very big amount every; year. This wilV; be 
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required if the Bank is . a Shareholders* Bank. A State B^^ on the 
other hand, will save all this big expenditure, because there will be only 
• one shareholder, the Government of India, and its nominees will run the 
show. In a State Bank, all this expenditure will not be needed and it 
will save a lot of money. 

Hr. N. N. AnKleaiuria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): May I know how much money will be saved approximately? 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T cannot say off-hand how much money will be 
saved, but it will be about a lakh of rupees. 


An Honourable Member: How has the Honourable Member come to this 
conclusion? 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: If the Honourable Member will see me in ^ the 
leisure time, I shall try to satisfy him. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar stated that, in a large number of countries. 
Reserve Banks are started with capital supplied by the shareholders and 
that the instances of State Banks are very few and of recent origin. I 
was reminded of a verse by the famous poet Kali Das. He says: 

** Purana mityewa na sadhu aarwam, na ohapi kawyam nawamityawadyam, 
santah parikshyanyatarad bhajante moodah parapratyayaneya buddhihi.'* 

In Englisli it means: A thing is not good for the simple reason that it 
is ancient nor is a poem inferior simply because it is lately composed. 
Wise men accept the good one after examination, and a fool is guided by 
the opinions of others. 

Mr. N. N. Auklesaria: The question is who is guided by whom? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The answer is evident and need not be repeated. 
One cannot say that a Shareholders Bank ought to be founded for the 
simple reason that no less than 24 or 30 countries liave Shareholders 
Banks, and that a proposal for a State Bank cannot be entertained as 
only three countries have very recently started them. These three 
countries had the old model of the Shareholders Banks before them. In 
spite of this, they took a bold step and brushed aside the old model and 
adopted a new policy. Two other countries also took the same step. There 
is something, therefore, in this new idea. 

Sif Ctowasji Jahangir: Bombay city: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May 
I ask the Honourable Member to try and again remember the speech of 
my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, with which he was so much impressed and 
in which he was informed that a large number of banks which had been 
started after the War were Shareholders Banks ? 

Mr. K. 0. KeOgy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): With 
considerable State control. 

,Mr. B. V; Jadhav: That may be true, but those countries, which have 
aciccpted the principle of State-owned Banks, arc not also to* be rejected 
on any account. ' 
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Sir Oowas]! JehBagir: T think the Honourable Member said that the 
few countries that, had started Reserve Banks lately had started State 
Banks, although they had before them the example of Shareholders' 
Banks. I would like to point out that that fact is not correct. 

Mr. B. Y. Jadhav: With all due deference, I wish to say that I am 
not wmng. The first of the three countries, when it started the State 
Bank, had the instance of so many Shareholders Banks before ^tbat 
country, and, in spite of that, it thought that a State Bank was prefer- 
able. 

Sir 0owa8]i Jehangir: How many countries have started State Banks 
aince the . War?. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav:! think Australia. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How many more? Who are they? 

Mr. B. V* Jadhav: I have tried to show that, the personnel. -of the 
Directorate in the case of the Reserve Bank will be identically the same, 
in the Shareholders Bank as well as in the State Bank, In the case of 
the State Bank, the Directors will be nominated. In the case of the 
Shareholders Bank, the farce of an election will be gone through in the 
-case of some, but, all the same, they will be the nominees or the protege 
of the Directors. The management of the Shareholders Bank will be 
unnecessarily costly. The State Bank will be cheaper in the matter of 
istationery, printing, postage and siich other things. This is another 
advantage. It will set at rest the mind of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, whoni I do not see yet. There is a great deal of provincial 
jealousy and all provinces consider that Bombay and Calcutta are unduly 
favoured and other provinces are unduly neglected. Mr. Yamin Khan 
-complained that his province did not get adequate share according to its 
population. If the share system is done away with, then my Honourable 
friend ought to be satisfied, because then there will be no jealousy 
and no province will have any cause to grumble as none will 
get less than their due share nor will any one get more. If, 
for no other reason, at least to set at rest this provincial internal 
jealousy, Government ought to accept the amendment and give up 
the idea of a Shareholders Bank. Whatever may' be the ' assertions 'or the 
opinions of the advocates of Shareholders Bank, it is certain . that 
Directors will be susceptible of being directed by Government, that is by 
the Secretary of State, who will, on the other hand, be guided by the old 
Dame of the City of London, the Bank of England. This House will have 
no opportunity to discuss the policy of the Bank, and, even w^hen the 
policy comes up for discussion. Government will evade all responsibility 
and throw it on the Directors of the Bank. In the case of the State 
Bank, there is the same danger of its being guided by Whitehall. In the 
case of the Shareholders Bank, there is no direct responsibility on the 
Secretary of State or his agent, the Governor General. In the qase of 
the State Bank, the responsibility will be directly upon them both. : We 
have come to realise that a British gentleman with direct resppnsibUi^y 
over his head can be fully relied upon to do his duty; but^ freed from 
direct, responsibility, he will npt be so careful and will, not, be found .defi- 
-cient in intrigue. I should like, therefore, to place the whole responsibility 
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Q^, the (joverhmjBnt of India by making the Bank a State Bank.* The* 
d^^ys of Shareholders Beserve Bank are almost going. Sdcialiem is making- 
great strides iov, Europe. Communism has received a set-back and there isu 
no danger of Us spreading. But the old conservatism is also rudely shaken, 
ai^dj.^ven Tory,. .die-hards are not against socialism as they were 20 years 
or even 15 years ago. One of the planks of the socialist programme is 
nationalisation: of banks. India has unequivocally accepted the policy of 
nation ailising the railways. It is high time that some thing ought to be 
done to take at least the first step in nationalising the Beserve Bank. 
A bankers Bank ought to be nationa-lised first and other banks will follow 
gradually when the National Beserve Bank will supervise and control the 
Working' of the other banks who are all Shareholders Banks. With .these 
words, I support the amendment of Mr. Mitra. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Sir, so much has been said about the compara> 
tive merits and demerits of a State Bank and a Shareholders Bank .... 

Ah lEtbnOurable Member: But, you were not here. 

Vtt, N. N. Ahklesaria: . . that a mere layman like me is apt to 

say in the wake of the poet. 

“For forms of Reserve Banks let Pandyas contest 
What is best administered is the best.^ 

. A perusal of the provisions of the Bill \\dll show that some thing of 
the same view, is taken by. its framers. Anybody who has listened to the 
debates on the present question will be struck with one dominant note 
about it.. , V . 

Mr. k. 0* Neogy: But you have not Heard it. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: But I have read them. That dominant note 
is suspicion, suspicion of the British Government, suspicion of the Indian 
Government, and suspicion by Honourable Members of their own country- 
men. 

An Honourable Member: Who went to London ? 

Mr. N.. N. Anklesaria: Suspicion, as is well said by an eminent 

author, is the. child of ignorance. If my Honourable friends, who have 
delivered orationp on the present topic, had taken one-tenth of the trouble 
to look into standard ‘works, on the subject like Schmoller’s or George 
Baphael Levi's or Leroy Ba'ulieu’s — one-tentli of the trouble which they 
have taken in committing by heart the writings of experts and pseudo- 
experts in the local dailies and weeklies and in the prox)agandist pamphlets,. 
I think they would havp. benefited jjreatly and they would have helped in 
.the present discussion and much valuable time of this House would haves 
been sUved. i . 

Mr. B.;Yi Jadhav: Why are you wasting it? . . 

Mr. 6aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Then the Honourable Member can sit down. 
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Mr. H. H. Ankleaaria: Sir, the standard works on^.tiie iuhjiBQt^ifhow 
that both, the Shareholders Bank and the State Bank have their advantages 
and disadvantages and the latest utterance on the subject which should 
command respect in this House is by the Minister of yinanee of ^ New 
Zealand who has recommended a Beserve Bank for his country v He saysi 

the functions of a Central Bank are so important and purely national in 
•character, at first sight, it would appear that it should be controlled directly by the- 
.Btate; but the experience of other countries have shown certain dangers to obviate 
which many Central Banks have both shareholders and private capital. Althou^ 
there were stringent restrictions and all earnings over a fixed dividend go to the 
State, the whole idea be'ng to combine the advantages of private management with 
State control while avoiding the disadvantages of both as far as possible.** 

Mr. S. 0. Mltra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): What is the book you are reading from? 

Hr. N. N. Ankleaaria: I am reading from the Times of Indm of 
13th October, 1933. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: So it is also a newspaper and not any authi^lty. 

Mr. N. N. Ankleaaria: It is a sane newspaper and not a rag, publiah- 
iiig the views of the New Zealand Minister. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: That shows his confidence in his own countrymen. 

Mr. N. XT. Ankleaaria: Sir, a study of the Bill shows that this ideal is 
closely approximated in it. It avoids the disadvantages of both the systems 
and it incorporates in it the advantages of both. It being a wise , com- 
promise, it has been declared by a competent authority that, so far ' as 
its provisions regarding the functions of the Central Bank are concerned, 
it is “the last word in central banking*'; and I think if one notices the 
very efficient way in which the central bank idea is adopted to the peOuliav 
conditions of this country, one can justly extend the description to the 
whole Bill. And, I say, a very heavy burden lies on those who would 
suggest any amendments as regards any portion of it. I have looked 
into the various minutes of dissent and I find that that onus is by no 
means discharged. I am not going to trouble the House with a detailed 
examination of the various minutes of dissent, but I will take only one, 
that signed by nine members. The dissenters |»oint out the * disadvantages 
and dangers of a Shareholders* Bank, but, iip their statements are ex- 
amined even cursorily, it will be found that they do not come off weU 
from that examination, and as many of the speakers for the idea of a 
Shareholders* Bank will be able to show the untenability of those grounds. 

I would proceed to mention some arguments, much stronger, against tho 
Shareholders’ Bank pure and simple that can be advanced and show that 
those dangers and disadvantages of a Shareholders* Bank have been 
successfully obviated in the present Bill. Firstly, it must be admitted 
that, in a pure Shareholders’ Bank, the shareholders look to their dividends 
first and the national interests afterwards, but the framers of the Bill 
4iave carefully avoided this danger by restricting the amount of dividend 
which the shareholders can claim. Five per cent, of their capital is not 
such a very great amount as would attract adverse criticism .agahist a 
Shareholders Bank, ^ou can get five per cent, by investing in Post 
<0^6 Cash Certificates. . - v . 
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.]lr.‘ ll« if. AnklekAria: I am coming to that. The shareholders will 
take just that interest which shareholders in all concerns the world: over 
take generally. Then, it is said, Sir, . and I believe rightly said, that, 
the Shareholders' Bank, being dominated by the desire of increasing the 
dividend, will enter into competition with ordinary commercial banks, 
it would be a very unfair competition, because the Central Bank would be 
utilising the r^ources of the State. Nowt Sir, that danger is also pro- 
vided against if we look to the provisions of clause 19 which debars the^ 
Central Bank from performing some of the ordinary functions of commer- 
cial' banks. Thirdly, -^and this is a very strong argumenj. against a Share- 
holders' Bank, — ^it is urged that it .will be a monopoly of the capitalists- 
and possibly of foreign interests. Sir, I quite agree that this woilld be 
H real tendency to be guarded against as regards a Shareholders'. Bank in 
India. And the provisions of the Bill regarding the agricultural interests- 
and other interests through the powers of control and management assigned 
to Directors nominated by the Governor General, who is ptima facie above 
all party influences, I believe, affords a sufficient safeguard against this, 
danger. ... 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What about Whitehall influences? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: As my friend, Mr. Neogy, just interrupted, it* 
is possible that the Governor General may use his powers in . furtherimce, 
not of Indian interests, but of British interests, as directed from Whitehall. 
This difficulty was seen by the London Committee and a discussion did 
take place there and it was unanimously decided to recommend that, in 
order to obviate this danger, a provision should be inserted in the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to the effect that the powers assigned to the Gov- 
ernor General should be exercised primarily in the interests of India 
rather than in the interests of Britain. Unfortimately, Sir, that recom* 
mendatioii of the Committee is not to be found in the Eeport .... 

Ml. K. 0. Neogy: Why so? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I am not in a position to answer that question but 
the fact remains that the recommendation of the London Committee is not 
to be found in the London Committee's Eeport, I am, however, quite 
sure, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will bear me out when 
I make that statement on the floor of this House, that the recommendation 
was made 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Which recommendation? 

N. N. Anklesaria: You have not listened to mei I am not ffoinflT' 
to repeat it. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Will you kindly read' 
it out from your draft final report ? 

H. N. AnUesaria: I have not got it with me: but, I am quite 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will bear me out. • • , # 
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. An Honourably Member: If you* bear him out, he will bear you out. 

Mr. K. H. Ankleearla: Like criticism was addressed to the New Zealand 
Finance Member by people, in New Zealand, and this was the answer which 
the New Zealand Finance Member gave to this criticism, fiie. published 
five explanatory arlicleb to explain his scheme, and the last article replies 
to some general criticisms not Specifically covered in the previous articles, 
principally the idea that the establishing of a Central Bank means placing 
the control of the New Zealand monetary system under the domination of 
the Bank of England and other outside influences, la answer, the Minister 
points out: 

**That the prosperity of the Dominion hinges to a great extent on events in Great 
* Britain, and that it is nseless to pretend that we can be indifferent to the monetary 
policy of Great Britain or do other than work in close touch with the British' autho- 
rities; also that the Bank of England is always ready to give us the benefit of its 
.knowledge and experience, but that all this • does not alter the fact that we are free 
to manage our own affairs as we think best.** 

Tiike answer applies co like criticism in India. 

As I said before, the dominant note of criticism addressed against this 
idea of a Shareholders Bank has been suspicion, and the Honourable the 
Finance Member has appealed to the House to eschew suspicion. It must 
be understood hy my Hongurable friends on this side of the House, who 
oppose tliis idea of a Shareholders . Bank 

Mr« K. 0. Neogy: Nobody opposes on that side I 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: « . . . . that the destinies of India and Britain 
are indissolubly united for all time to come 

, An Honourable Member: For all time? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yes, because 1 say it is a connection made by 
Providence Himself; and I say it is butting your heads against a stone wall 
to ignore it and work against that which has been called a divine dispen- 
sation. You have got to take account of British interests, British suscepti- 
bilities have got to be respected (Ironical cries of “Hear, hear'"), just in 
the same manner as the. susceptibilities of our countrymen, if this Central * 
Bank is to work smoothly in the interests of this country. The greatest 
danger of a State Bank is that pointed out by the Finance Member, namely, 
that the Government are tempted to resort to the printing press instead of 
to taxation. It must be remembered that the future Constitution of India 
will be on democratic lines. 

An Honourable Member: Eeally? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: That is what is said; and, in all democratic Con-, 
stitutions, party Government prevails. There are always two parties, the 
party in power and the party in opposition and the Government are really 
the party in power, and the party in power, if it . has got the choice when 
election times come, eschew proposals for taxation and resort to the printing 
press tath'er than face the electorate with proposals for fresh taxation. An 
Instance fii pbiht is furnished by What is happening in France for the last 
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thteei years. Government after G^yernment have gone down/ l}ecau8e they 
have dared to propose taxation in. order to balance budget eni not loans 

as political inflnences would dictate./ If , we* remember what the teal rdtsqn 
d'etre oi a.CjB^tral Bai^ is, then I beliey.e, there coidd be absolutely no 
question as^ to Which sort of bank we must go ini, for in ln$a — ^^Shareholders 
Bank or State Bank; I shall read from page 27 of Leaf's book on Banking: 

**The problem everywhere has beeii the same — ^to obtain the benefits of a 'fiduciary' 

. currency, that is a currency based upon ' the credit of the issuer, while avnidiing its 
great danger. The benefits of a paper currency are first a great economy, naindy, 
the use of a very cheap machine of paper in place of a very expensive one of gold; 
and, secondly, an immense elasticity; a fiduciary currency can be expanded at will to 
meet the needs of commerce and industry " 

S. C. Mitra: What Is the substance of it all? 

• Mr. K. N« Anklesarta: The substance of it is that when the printing 
press for currency notes is controlled and Is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; the Government arc likely to print more notes than is necessary or 
advisable in the country 

Mr. B. Das: Is that not an insult to the present Government? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: You are abusing the Government for it some- 
times. History furnishes us with very instructive instances of how Govern- 
ments have resorted to the printing press when the power has been with 
them rather than face electorates with proposals for taxation. Instances are 
suggested by the French "Assi^ats", the American “Greebacks'’ and pos- 
sibly as my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Abmad, w'ould say, the ratio question in 
this country 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: What about Bradbury's notes in England when the 
Bank of England refused to issue them? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Another disadvantage of a State Bank is its 
inability to transact ordinary commercial business with efficiency. Ordinary 
commercial banking business first and foremost requires foresight and daily 
touch with the daily changing conditions of the market. You cannot expect 
a Government officer, as compared to a private individual, to come up to 
the required standard, and a very instructive instance of what a great dis- 
advantage this is in the case of a State Bank is furnished by the instance 
of'Bussia. , A detailed account of how the Eussian State Bank was unable 
. to sufficiently Work as a commercial bank to the great detriment of the 
financial interests of that country is to be found in the book of George 
Eaphael Kevi and, as I have not got the book hero, I cannot quote from 
it; but the whole thing, this particular danger of the State Bank, is well 
pointed out in the hook. 

Mr. B. Das: You are an anti-communist. T find? 

Mr. Kj N. AnklsMTia: I am, Sir. 

^ Then, Sir, the third, great disadvantage of a State BanlfJs the - facility 
with which all. nascent democracies monopolise eaieeative functions to. th^ 
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great deWment of national int 9 j^e. 8 ^. As is ^yn ^ Ae of 

iPrance, fn the second and third year of the Fr^Qh^Sfepuiblio, France ^^as 
governed without a Government: The Legislature put' up. its own Cim- 
xnitteOs to govern France. The result was a financial chaos and it took 
several yearn tdr France to recover from it. And I say, Sir, if we do not 
profit by the lessons of history, if we do not profit by the,, advi^ based on 
the knowledge and experience of the best banking and currency authorities 
in the British Kmpire, then, I am afraid, history is likely more than not 
to repeat itself in India. For all these reasons. Sir, I support the idea of 
the Shareholders* Bank, and I oppose this amendment. 

^aw&b l^jor Talib XK^di Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): 
Sir, at the outset. I must admit that I make no claim to possess expert 
knovrledge of monetary problems, but I have kept my eyes open and have 
been reading in the papers that the world is passing through, economic 
depression, the like of which has very seldon been witnessed ai leasr in 
recent years. Several causes are being ascribed to it, the foremost being 
that, after the Great War, many ‘nations indulged in very heavy output 
of ra\^’ materials and finished articles, which the world could not absorb, 
Another school of thought holds it to be the result of defective monetary 
system, in vogue in many countries. India has her share of these 
calamities, a lion’s share of them, because her chief industry, namely, 
the agriculture, is ruined. It was, therefore, a wise step on the part of 
Government to bring out a measure which contemplated (with some 
Improvements of course) to remedy these evils. The present policy is 
defective, because its function is divided. The currency and exchange 
problems are controlled by the Finance Department, while the credit by 
the Imperial Bank. This cleavage often gave occasion to outside. influence 
to be exerted to the detriment of Indian interests. The Beserve Btink 
has clear functions assigned to it, which will be open to public criticism 
and ought to satisfy Indians and gain their confidence. Another salient 
point of the scheme is that there will, be co-operation between the Central 
,j3ank and other Banks. 

1 have shown above that the creation of a Eeserve Bank was a desi- 
deratum, and it was not done a day too soon. The next point for 
consideration is, whether a .State Bank or a Shareholders Bank will suit 
this country. I fail to understand when every effort is being made, to 
reduce State interference to a minimum in every department, why an 
exception is sought to be made in this very important measure, namely, 
the monetary policy of the country. The present policy practically all 
over the world is that the people should be left free to run their own 
business, and the same principle is being gradually adopted in India. 
It is, therefore, quite inexplicable why this most important scheme is 
denied the privilege of democracy. Honourable Members of this House 
know that most advanced countries of the world have Shareholders Banks. 
Sir Basil Blackett, on .the Reserve Bank Bill of 1M7, said in the Tiegis- 
Jatlye As^mbly: 

'‘The Government, believe that the shareholders' plan is far more saturfantory 
fhaw any which has yet been before themj and they have other ■ reasons for preferring^ 
. iti namely, that the plan is one which woultf be understood in ^the .rest tlm 
•world, and the rest of the world will feel that in dealing with the,B®8erve papk 
pf India, '.t is dealing with epmcthiiig it can understand and whose constitntion it 
•can appreciate." ... 

■ • • -D *• 
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$ir Pursbotaiiidas Thakurd^’ reply Wias: 

**What .does it. matter whether th^t. (I^serve Bank of India) ia applauded by the' 
rest of the world forthwith or not? The queetion ie whether the institution is suit- 
able to India or not”; ‘ 

accorSiiig to him, it was hot. He goes on further and says: 

,“We. at any rate cannot be a. party to what may be approved of in England, 
America, Germany, France and Bussia.!* 

With due deference to the opinion of such an eminent authority on. 
economics, as Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas, I cannot agree with him, 
because India is not a self-contained country. She has to deal with the 
outside world, which must satisfy itself whether her (India's) monetary 
policy is sound and acceptable to it. He must be devoid of . senses who 
is ready to sacrifice the interests of his country simply to purchase the 
good will of the other parts of the world ; but we cannot afford to ignore 
its opinions, where we have such large stocks of raw material to dispose 
of; We have to depend on foreign markets for the purchase of all sorts 
of finished articles. I admit, the Bill before us is not perfect, we must 
try to improve it and work hard to make the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster accept our view where the measure does not do justice. But 
I will appeal to the House not to throw it out as was done in 1927, a 
mistake which is being realised by every one now. > 

Mr. Jain, Header and Head of the Economics Department in the 
- University of the Punjab, in his book, “A Heserve Bank foy 

India** describes a Central Bank as “the people’s agency to 
govern their supply of currency and credit, free from any undue influence 
oi politics, or .profits**. Heviewing the present position of Indian currency 
and credit, the same authority says: 

‘ 'there effective provision for meeting seasonal variations so prominent 

in- .an agricultural country like India due to the requirements for financing the 
movements of crops.” . 

We have now to see whether the new Bill removes this defect and 
I am constrained to point out that it has fallen very very short of doing 
it. It is an admitted fact that agriculture holds the foremost position in the 
industrial world, as all other industries depend on it. India being pre^ 
dominjantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of all classes is 
dependent directly or indirectly on the cultivator, and any policy that 
(affects him adversely affects every one else. I cannot do better than 
jipjote Lord Linlithgow, Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture., 
who .said on the subject: . 

' "Raise the purchasing power of the ryot, and help him to raise himself out of 
his present ierribly depressed condition, and, in one stroke, yra will give to industry^ 
,t6 manufacture, and to commerce an extended field for service, and so for legitimsio 

The agriculturists constitute 86 per cent of India’s population, and 
I take this opportunity to riuse my voice on their bbhalf, who are cnll^ 
the backbone of India’s population. We all profess that we follow tHfe 
majority. We all say that we desire the greatest good for the greatest 
number., May I put a direct . qu,estion to thp^e .who egress those senti- 
ments, does our action follow our word? I , leave .them to answer it, 
l^QW, i appeal m the nwne ot India's teeming population, of agriculturi^ 
and. classes, tbat. we should not ignore their interests. Wjf 

should not saci^ce tW intorelijls ’of 85 per cent for the benefit of 16 
cent. desire to visualise to what manner tlie interests of the Midfel 



gentry will be safeguarded. J wirfi to kfab# wlietiieir the pocw ryots 
deserve neater sympathies .and their ease will receive adequate considera- 
tion in the Bill before the House. Hie Gteremment ah^ys professed 
that they had great regard for; the interest of land, but iihey neVet Ugis**’ 
lated anything for extricating those who work on it from, the ripdgh ^ 
despond. The urban classes are served liberally in every respect due .to 
their favourable positioh, because they live near the seat* df GoV^mlhent 
or their officers. We do not entertain any grudge whatever "agalneit tbeihtl 
all wc desire is that step- motherly treatment should not he vouchsafed* 
for their brethren who toil day and night to provide them with necessities' 
of life. 

rt was a real surprise to me the other day whien I saw a highly . 
polished gentleman and a statesman of the front rank losing temper on a‘ 
very trivial matter. I strongly deprecate bringing up coirimunal questions 
in (he House, but occasions arise when the interests of minorities have 
to be pushed forward and justice requires that their case be heard wlth^ 
patience. The most depressing aspect of the case is that no regular 
effort is made to study their condition on the spot, and; if aii attempt: 
is made to ventilate it on the floor of the House, a storm of indignation 
is the result. 1 appeal to my friends that they should patiently hear their 
tale of woe and help them to stand on their legs. This state of affaire’ 
is very aptly described by the famous Persian poet Haflz in a passage, 
which runs as follows: 

Shah-i-tdrik, blm^i muj garddbe chunin hall 
Kujd ddnand hole md avbukadrdne adhU hd» 

When translated, it means; 

** The night is dark, the waves are howling, and the whirlpool is so dangerous, hoW 
do those who are perched on lofty coasts know the condition of those sufferers of the 
storm? ” . . ' .j » 

Sir, I apologise for this digression, namely, alluding to the unfortunate 
incident mentioned above, but I had reasons for it which have been 
explained. ' ' ‘ 

Eeverting to the Bill, 1 am grieved to find that it makes no definite 
provision for landed classes The Reserve Bank is defective in 'ignoring 
indigenous banking. There is no doubt that in many respects their 
accounts are often irregular, and are not properly audited. These deftets 
and others ought to be rectified and they should be linked with the 
Reserve Bank. They discharge very useful purppse in financing trade and 
agriculture. The modem banks serve the upper surface, while these 
bankers and moneylenders reach the bottom and help all those iJfetty 
traders and zamindars who will starve but for the help they receive from* 
these agencies. Thcrmost important branch of this system is the co-opera- 
tive banks, which function under quasi-official agency. These banks.; 
practically hold the monopoly of serving the landed interests and hence 
arc most useful to the economic life of the village. But the^ suffer 
from inadequacy of funds, and have thus failed to save the agriculturists 
from running into very heavy debts by raising funds from other sources. 

Sir, a motion was moved in the Assembly the other day for the 
creation of a separate department under the Reserve Bank for’ this parti- 
cular service, but it was withdrawn in order to be moved m jbtne' other 
form. The Finance Member, as far as I remember, held that the Local 
Oovemments were the proper authorities to move in the matter. No 
^pbtj but we want a specific and liberal provision in the Aet AS we cannot 
liv^ on pious hopes any longer. k 
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. Sir, I would be. ifs^ing in luy di*fcy:.if I oasdt tv-put ul) > definite blit’ 
.fflgent point for the .consideration of the House. The ihteretls Of 
tt4<^ land pow rest ;on two .points, (1^: that some way is' to be f6und for 
rflisiifg the . prices .of agricultural products . . . . * 

Ifpr. Prgsidwt ,‘(The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The Chair 
1ms allowed very, considerable latitude to the Honourable Member, but 
tju? l^nendment before the House is whether the capital of the Bank 
should be subscribed by the shareholders or by the State. 

Kawab Major Malik Talib Mebdi Khan: All this is related to that. 
(2) That the rate of interest prevailing in towns and villages feliould be 
reduced to a level comparable to the bank rate of interest. 

If the prices are not immediately raised, the whole fabric of village 
organisation will break down and this will lead to a situation much inpre 
disastrous than the break down even of the monetary position of tiie 
country. Sir, it is a fact that the rate of interest in villages is 10 to 40 
times, if not more, as great as the bank rate of interest and several times 
greater than the Govemrnent revenue. The tenants tmd the landlords 
are gioaning under the heavy burden of debt, which runs to thousands 
of crores. The Bank cannot reduce the indebtedness, but it should he 
able to stop further accumulation of it. This is the point which we 
should have most prominently in mind as all other problems are of 
secondary importance in comparison with it. 

Sir, I have dealt with one aspect of the Eeserve Bank only, namely, 
its shortcoming with regard to agricultural interests. The other points 
have been very ably discussed by my Honourable friends. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar and Mr. Neogy, 
and I have nothing to add to their statement of the case. I liave only 
one 6r two further remarks to make before I close. The Eeserve Bank 
has been described as the foundation stone of the Eeforms structure. 
They are overdue and everyone is most anxious to start with them. It 
has been made quite plain that the British Cabinet is not going back oa 
its word, but none can foretell a change, which may come any moment, 
because European Cabinets are working under high pressure nowadays 
and it is no wonder that one or the other may break. If it happens in 
England who can say that we may not have to deal with Mr. Churchill 
and his other colleagues? Hence it is to our advantage that the bank 
controversy is finished and we set to work the new reforms after it is 
established. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Tto of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable* Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Saidar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, when the Bill was firgt 
ip^oduced ip this. House, T knew very little of the subject. I began to 
.it.xyitt a^ view, to understanding the. subject’, so that I might be febio 
to intelligently take part in the deliberations over this Bill. After joinft 
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through the various books on the subject, I (formed opiflion as 
the other countries, have adopted a scheme of Shareholders' Bank, thia 
Should be the best for this country as well. At the same time, I fouicd 
6h reading paragraph 8 of the recommendations of the L6ndoh Comraitthe 
that the committee accepted the principle “That the Reserve Batik should* 
be free from any political influence The Committee proceeds: 

“The beet device which the practical experience of other countries for achieving 
th^ .^ject hM evolved is that the capital of the Banfx should be heM by private 
shareKolders and we reconunend that this plan should be adopted in the case of India.'* 

Therefore, the obvious course to adopt for India was to constitute a 
Central Bank on the Shareholders Scheme. At the same time, it WAsi 
clear that a Shareholders* Bank would be more or less in line with tho 
present democratic ideas when constitutional problems were on the anvil. 
There did not seem to be any reason why the Bill should adopt a scheme 
6f a State Bank when other countries had come to the conclusion that? 
a Shareholders* Bank was the best plan. [ had no suspicions then that 
a Shareholders* Bank would not tit in with the actual conditions of India., 
The first shock came to me when I began to study the meaning of the 
phrase “free from political influence’*. What did it, what could it, 
mean in the case of India? Obviously, Sir, it is desirable that a Bank 
which is going to control the credit and the currency policy of India 
should be free from political influence. There can be no doubt with 
regard to the principle, and no objection to its being given effect to in 
the scheme of the Bank which was to be constructed for India. Biif, 
what did the phrase mean ? At this time I came across a writing in a 
British financial journal, The Banker^ wherein the writer wrote, while 
commenting on this Bill: 

.. “All this Fh7Wfl that in its foundations at least the Bank vrll be completely free 
from any Indian political influence.*’ i ■ ■ 

The word “Indian** jarred on my ears. I re-examined the provisionsi 
of the Bill, especially those relating to the management and control 
(clauses 4, 7, 8, 9 and 15j. I found that the paper was quite correct in 
its comments when it said that Indian political influence had been eliminated 
from the constitution of the Bank# But, what about the British political 
influence? The influence of the City of London? Is it going to be a 
policy designed in the interest of India, or is it going to be a policy dictated 
by the interest in Whitehall? That was the question which was to be 
looked into. Looking into its provisions, I found that the scheme', as 
adumbrated in the Bill itself, would not give us a Bank which would be 
ftee ftom “any'* political influence. In the whole scheme, we found 
that, out of 13 voting Directors four would be nominated by the Governor 
General in Council. The Governor and two Deputy Governors^ will be 
sqipointed by the Governor General in Council, though ’on t^thS rec6m- 
mendatio'n of the Central Board. The life of the- firsf Central Board,' 
which will bo an entirely nominated body, will be long enough to set a 
policy for the Bank. In all other minor matters, I found that this bank, 
as constituted, would not be free from political influence of all sorts. . Sir, 

1 am willing to subscribe to a Shareholders* Bank if the 'Hotiouri^le 
Member is prepared to eliminate at least these two provisions from the 
Bill that there would be no power pi nomination vested in the Qoy^or 
General, that the Central Board, as constituted, would have full liberty 
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to control the credit and the currency policy of India as it thougjlt^^, 
,fjxd that, in the appointment of the (^veruor aod ..t)>6.;pepu,ty <^oyerncr8, 
/j^he Obve^^T Seierrtl in Coiinbil ^alt ha^e rib ‘voice. ‘ ' * ' * 

Hony. Gaptain Eao Baliadur Ohaudhri Lid OliErid (Noxhiriated Nori- 
Tha^r^ho . will have th.^ voiea? * . 

3arto Ba^trSj^dh: The Central Board, as elected by the shareholders. 

Sir, I do not attach much importance to the fact, as has been argued 
by some Honourable Members on this side of the House, that the electors 
haye very little voice in the election of the Directors., I am. quite ^willing 
^o; concede this argument that, if the electors do not choose to elect, it 
Js not,, the fault of . Government or other authorities. Neither would it 
‘^aplt.pf| the Central Board, but it would be the fault of the electors 
, tbei 3 ^lyes..:,;The one point. Sir, which makes me very suspicious about 
, tliis Bank' is that this Bank, I am afraid, is not going to be free frqm 
political influence, of all sorts. My friend, Mr. Anklesaria, while speaking 
on 'this moticMi this morning warned \ ns that the dominating note in 
the speeches on this side of the House was suspicion. 'Soon after, while 
discussing his own work in the London Committee, he found that probably 
he would have been better advised if he had been a bit suspicious when 
he signed the report of the London Committee. He told us that, during 
the discussion, he was given to understand that a clause in the report 
will be put in by which, in the Instrument of Instructions, It will be 
laid down ..... 

IMErv Nw.N. Anklesaria: I never said that. 

Slerdar Sant Slrigh: I understood the Honourable gentleman to say that 
. he did put forward a point of view iu the London Committee that, in the 
Instrument of Instructions of the Governor General, some provision will 
be made whereby freedom from Whitehall will be guaranteed. 

r Hr. H. H. Anklesaria: That is so. 

Sardar Sant Singh: But where was it in the report? It is not to be 
found in the report. My point is, why did he sign the report when this 
recoixuriend^tion was not put in ? 

Mr. ir. Anklesaria: I never said that it was decided that the matter 
should be put in the report. I said that provision should be made in the 
Instrument of .Instructions^ 1 think the Committee took it for granted that 
that would be done. 

. .Mr. B. V. Jadhav; May I ask the Honourable gentleman whether the 
Comnnttee that view ? 

ph,,y«8.T 

T-. V..;! . V ■ 

.Then why waB'it'noi. put ia the;c^)oirt?-.'. 
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bill; 


Sardar Sant Sin^: The position of my Honourable friend tf^cpmes a 
little awkward when he says that he did not it to |be ;pui in the 
. report, « , . 


Mf/H/lf. AnMei^ say that. I sa^ thpro .w^, ,po tif^k 

about its being put in the report. Possibly everyhody “twk it for granted 
that it wpicdd be put in the report. . 

Mi. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Offiolal): The HohoUrable Memb^ b 
a’ signatory to the report and if any decision had been taken unammously^ 
as he pointed out this morning, then it ought to be mc6f]^raVed hi the 
report and, if it was not put in, was it not his clear duty to read the report 
before he signed it? Inasmuch as he has signed the report, was it not 
• extraordinary that he did not know the reason why it was left out? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am glad that I have got the advocacy of a staunch 
speaker like Mr. Sarma who has come to my help and I am thankful to 
him. To me. Sir, trusting others is a virtue. A trustful nature is a 
■virtuous nature and I give my friend the credit for it; but, ih*' political 
matters, when we know what has been the experience of this House, 'We 
have to be a bit careful when we are signing a report and whien We; afe 
dealing with monetary matters. If we look to the recent speech, made by 
Lord Lloyd in England, about the condition which will prevail in England 
if India got out of the hands of the British, and look at the‘ description hu 
gave that England will become absolutely poverty-stricken if India got 
but of her hands, we dnd that the past theory of their being the trustees 
of the voiceless millions of India goes to the winds. If England has derived 
so much benefit from India as a trustee, I think the ordinary principle of 
law is that,' if a trustee gets any benefit out of the trust, it belongs to the 
ceata que trust and not to the trustee. I think the Honourable the LaW 
Member will agree with that view point. Under the circumstances, in 
matters relating to currency and credit of India, we should naturally be on 
our guard in finding out whether a particular scheme is in the interests of 
India or not. I will certainly support a shareholders scheme; I myself like 
■it; I love it, provided the Honourable the Finance Member were tb give 
us an assurance that political influence from Whitehall or from the City 
of London will be entirely eliminated from the management and control 6f 
the Bank. It will go a long way to satisfy us if he were to take away the 
powers of the Governor General for the nomination of persons to the posts 
of Governors and Deputy Governors. With these words, I am constrained 
to support the amendment proposed by Mr. Mitra. 

Dr. F. X. DeSottza (Nominated Non-Official); Sir, with your permission, 
T should like to make a very few observations on this amendment and I 
<shall hear in mind your warning to be as brief as possible and .not to repeat 
'any of the arguments that have so far been advanced. ^ 

Honourable Members will remember that the issue as to whether the 
Bank should be a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank was the rock on 
.which the Beserve Bank Bill of 1927 crashed. Much water has flown under 
the bridges since then, and today it must have been a most edifying sight 
to the Honourable the Finance Meznber to see leader after leader walking 
to the Stool of repentance and recanting their heresy. The l^rst. amongst 
the penitents was my friend, Mr. B. Das, who ^rrbwfully'cohfeEiSed that, 
If he had voted in the right way in 1927, the economic history of this 
'country during tbb-ladt five or six ‘years would have been dHferehtly written. 
U'hen came my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, who bluntly stated 
that the vote of 1927 was a perverse vote and, if ttodacy/ythe^HonpStf 
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the finance' Member had come 6ut/^th a pirb^sal for a State Hank, ' the 
opposition would have voted for a Shareholders, $ank. Then bamie' my 
honourable ^end, Mr, Banga Iyer, the young man eIo(iu^i;iLt pi the Aeisem- 
hiy, . who .seemed to have ,a propbeiUc visiop by 

despair five years hence if he voted for a State Bai^. teday.» I do not mean 
te say that there are no die-^rds on the opposite side who still adhere to 
&e State Bank view. Amongst these is my HohouraHle frfend— who, I 
regret te say, is not in his seat*— Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. In describing the 
pbsition of the shareholders under the Beserve Bank, he described them in 
a phrase which has become almost a current coin in this Assembly. He 
Said, they were nirnboo-niohor shareholders, meaning to say that they 
belonged to the happy fraternity which apparently exists in Delhi who, for 
squeezing a few acid lemon drops in the meal of their host/ were rewarded 
with a sumptuous meal which they could partake. But, if my Honourable 
.friend had reflected a little more, he would have found that the position 
of the shareholders under the Beserve Bank Scheme is different from the 
position cyf the nimhoo-nichor guests; for, the meal that the shareholders 
will enjoy, by subscribing to a Bs. 100 or Bs. 500 share, will be a meal 
consisting of a five or six per cent, dividend, and the rest of the profits 
under the scheme will go to the State « The sumptuous meal, therefore, 
Which they will enjoy will be more or less a vicarious meal and I will alinoafc 
call it a meal of Tantalus. It is this consideration that makes me throw 
out a suggestion to the Honourable the Finance Member whether it would 
not be worth his while to keep alive the interest of the shareholders and 
to provide not a fixed rate of dividend of only five or six per cent., but to 
provide a sliding scale up to ten per cent, according to the profits made 
by the Bank in the course of its working. That is only a suggestion that 
1 fihrow out for such consideration of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
because I think it is possible that, by a provision of this kind, an incentive 
will be supplied to the shareholders to take greater interest in the working 
of the Bank. 

'• The next die-hard was my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, who described 
the position of the shareholders in this Bank as being that of a smoke-screen 
in order to enable the Governor General to bring his influence to bear upon 
tbe shareholders. But, as was pointed out by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, the, position of the Governor , General in this matter is that of a 
constitutional ruler and, as in all constitutional countries, he will have his 
part to play in guiding the finances of the country. But that does not 
pi^ean that, when he makes suggestions on questions of high finance, it is 
a. question of politics; it is rather a question of high policy; but when the 
Minister of. the day interferes in the day-to-day administration of the Bank» 
it is a question, not of policy, but it is a question of party politics and, as 
pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, this morning, when 
it is a question of party politics and when the Finance Minister is at his 
wit’s end to balance the Budget, and chooses to resort to the printing 
press ratber than fresh taxation', it is more than politics, it is a matter 
ol kjQdlyish tricks which have to fee ffustrated. 

How then does the shareholders plan, as outlined in the Beserve Bank 
Bill; differ from^ the plan of <a State Bank .as imagined by Honourable Meixr* 
bars ‘oti* the 'Other side?' In a most .briUiarnt and eachaustive speech, my 
Htmimrablo friend, Mr: Mudaliar, attempted^ to show, that, s6 far as the 
jteaoticaf ‘working^ of the Bank goes, there wijll be no difference whatsoever 
Stete Bank and a Shareholders Bardc,!; becaueei he said that wfeen 
once this Assemblyi under the scheme of the : State' Bank, nominated A 
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certain number of Director to serve on tbai B&nki < tI8)S ‘A^embly woi^ be 
functus q)^ci6 and will noi' be in a position to exercise an^ fu^her influence 
bn the policy of the Directors. But 1 venture to think^' Chafing BTonotkablb 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, has proved too much or attempted to pifoVe too much,- 
because I think the Directors nominated by the LegiBlatttre‘’Will have to 
bjD grateful to the Assembly for so nominating thel^la. ’ Sbme cjynic' has 
defined gratitude as a lively sense of favours to come and to Obtain future 
favours and to obtain re-nomination, is it not likely that the Directors would 
always have an eye on the party in power of the day in directing the policy 
of the Beserve Bank ? 

Curiously enough, none of the klembers on the opposite side has dis^ 
closed what scheme of nomination of Directors they have in view but if 
they follow the scheme, as agreed to finally by the majority of the Members 
in the Bill of 1927, it would include four members nominated by the 
Governor General^ three elected by the Central Legislature, three 
elected by the Provincial Legislatures and two each by the Federated 
and Associated Chambers of Commerce and one by the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. Now, I would ask, if Members of this Assembly 
were elected by their constituents for representing them in the 
Assembly, would it be right thc*t Uieii activities should be directed tp the 
working of the Reserve Bank which, after all, is a purely business con- 
cern ? I venture to submit that the result would be bad politics and bad 
business. And if the Directors in the State Bank are not responsible to 
any body, the result will be, to my mind, they will function in vacuo and 
gradually they will become subservient to Government. 

To me it is a matter of surprise that the champions of democracy, who 
occupy the opposite Benches, should have advocated not a Shareholders 
Bank, but a State Bank. This Bill is probably the greatest measure of 
financial liberalism which the Government of India have introduced in this 
Assembly. If it is passed into law, it will become the Charter of the 
Financial Swaraj of the country just as the White Paper will become the 
Charter of Political Swaraj in the country. No doubt, there are safeguards 
in both, but as my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has said, half 
a loaf is better than no bread, or there is another English proverb, equally 
appropriate, which says “ Enough is as good as a feast 

Sir, if really the democratic instincts of the opposite Benches were 
consulted, it is not. for a State Bank that they should agitate*, but it should 
be rather for lowering the franchise, it should be for giving one vote 'for 
one share of Rs. 100, it should be for abolishing the plural voting; so that 
not only we shall have one share, one vote but one shareholder, one vote. 
By this means,, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, the Leader bf the 
Independent Party, the danger of predominance of nofi-Ihdian interests 
Will be avoided. 

There is one more point. If Honourable Members on the other side 
Were to go on stumping the country asking every rural voter to buy 
^ares and to register votes, and if a. provision is made in th^ 
Bill or by rules under the Act that general meetings should be held 
in such mariner as to enable all the rural shareholders to register a 
vote, we shall have a democratic financial regimd. My Honourable friendii 

Leader of the Opposition, said that the elections by the shareholders* 
would be held in such manner as to enable all Ihe shareholders to regist^ 
Ibeif' votes, and H .would-be* just as the electioo was held for the local 
iiBgitiaftures; :libav6.>narefully read; thn Bill, brit .I find nothing in the 
Sill to Justify that statement. 
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ab* ]f. rAldd0Wrto: O^t,^ . . 

sir. .1, tXi iPeSo^a: . if ihose ’•^,' |te‘ WW, I- re^^'c^^tty,. su^^t 
tbali ipe^tpigB 8hQul4 be ^ arranged ^a^j!w .'tbe/d)^bpI4^ 
•tfaefrucail' areaa^will be able to register ^eir votes,;, bod 1<bat we n^eatiQgB 
ibould not. be l^ld in large papiW oitiea U)ie Mfubatil' Bpi^bay pr'Gcdcutw, 
>bepauBe.it^. wpiild .be impossible .fof shareholdm w a|^nd,.an,d 
jithei? votes.-, ‘ 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: He can vot& by proxy! 


. Dr. 7. X. DeSouza: Even by proxy it would not be possible for a man 
living in a remote district like Ganara, for instance, to register his vote in 
Bombay. That is a suggestion which I very respectfully throw put for 
the consideration of the Finance Member, because 1 think it is in this Way 
that this Bill would be liberalised and the clear object of democratising the 
!^nanceiS of . the country would be achieved* 

ICir. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I , have 
.hot, put forward my view on this very vital and important question. Tlie 
sole question before the House on this amendment is whether we are in 
favour of a Shareholders Bank or a ^tate Bank. On this point I must, 
first of all, say that my view is not for a Shareholders Bank, but for a 
State Bank. In this view I am backed by the majority of the people out- 
side, and the first point to be considered in connection with any matter 
that the Legislature passes here is to respect the views of persons whom 
they represent here in this House. On this question there can be no 

doubt. It cannot be denied that at present there is a good deal of dis- 
^ciissioh outside this House on this momentous question. I have come 
to tfiis view after full consideration and after I have been put in possession 
of facts concerning this very essential question and also after hearing the 
l^oquent arid able speeches of several Members here. I have not yet 
been made to convert myself from the opinion that I held when this dis- 
‘cussion was going on in the party to which I belong. In the Democratic 
Party, to which I belong, the question was considered from all points of 
View and specially from the national view point. The Democratic Party 
stands no doubt, — and I hope no one will dispute it, — for the national 
welfare. In that party, we have the full strength and I have no complaint to 
make, as was made the other day by an Honourable Member on this 
•side of, the; House that, when they considered it in their party, they were 
only iour. But, Sir, this question was very thoroughly considered and 
.1 think ihe Democratic Party solidly sticks to what they have decided in 
meeting. Dhen, Sir, i was cdsp not like some of my friends here 
^Ho were 'libt, ajlprised of full facts. I am referring to Bhai lirma Nand; on 
this iI)oint! I Very much respect him for his views and 1 was very glad to 
.hear him say that he considered this question more impartially. I give 
him credit for doing so, but I must tell him that he did' it without the full 
jfmplication of the fact« before him. When he- was putting the matter 
before, this House, perhaps he had an iih'pmssibh that whether it is a 
State Bank or whether B Sharehofders Bank, this House or the tepreV 
of ‘'tjle people ^11 have some voice. It was pointed but ‘ to 
ftieftHhht ilVw not ,be ’ if s6; thfen .^1 rhnst say' that it ‘woitfd 
M rfiilV'iiteVe lAphrtiaVnbt m phrty‘ 6x1: this questibhV"' ? 

&/r//TUxLv'8ir, coming tb thiB'quest^t:^ of State BAiik oi! ShaiiehoMeils fieodfc 
||^^t^i 9 ixesti(m;to tbal. dn.tlier Sbax^hblileni 



Bank, the masses do^if^' tlfe ' benefit 

Bank ? That is ^e main question with me and I tnii^ the answer is very 
oi^^flslf ; trfhe MlF %h^'3(^^e»dl*|fo^-^ Will 

i^eh. W 

or' ^iIHt ^ jE)ei^fe;>C^ li" thfe -mVidrtia^'^eiih' to that sh«rt- 

hbld^]^ h6t%4|t.it a ShaTcihpld^ BahkV but^in tibh infan’s Bank. 

Bieh meh;" wnq 'haveTarge oapit^ tio invest .In* banto;> win be anil 
will bold a prominent . position in the Bank, and sa they ha^e |;bt' -a 
justification for coming here and saying that ^, Shareholders Bank will be 
inuch better than a State Bank. ' •• 

In considering, this question, there ia another point that strikes me very 
much. In this House, beginning from the Finance Member down to 
those who support GoWmment, everyone has said that we should not he 
suspidous, . we should leave off distrust; and we are told that in this 
matter there is nothing underhand and that we should not' be at all doubji-i 
ful. But, Sir, I may say that to me the facts give a different story. In 
my humble opinion, it seems to me that the people have , a. just cause for 
distrust. What has . been the history of the past up to now, and what^ is 
it that is expected? In 1919, we got the reforms, and it was .expected 
that, within ten years, we shall have another instalnient of reforms. The 
people thought that to wait for ten years more would be too much nnd 
they asked earlier that they should have dominion status, or a very large 
instalment towards dominion status. Then came the Sinion Commission. 
The Simon Commission came apparently to hasten matters; but not only 
those ten years have passed, but the deliberations are still going on end- 
tessly, find dominion status Is still to come. But, on the facts and the 
past history, the point to consider is whether >he reforms are being whit- 
tled down or not before we actually get them. Take the first instance 
which will show you that there is no dominion status to be obtained nor 
even any substantial reforms. The first instance is the Railway Board. , We 
have had a little voice in the Railway Board even though we are ushany 
answered that matters are under investigation, and* so forth. But still 
we have some voice. Where will be that voice of the House, or, in other 
words, the voice of the public when the Statutory Railway Board comes 
into being? The next instance was the Indian Medical Council Bill. 
There also we saw the attempt made to give preference to the British 
people ; and, even with the Bill that has been passed, that will be done. 
This was the second thing we got .in advance of the refprms. Those 
gentlemen who vrent to London and attended Committees may say that we 
we still going to get what we want; but the people have.! every reason, to 
be disappointed. And now comes this Reserve. Bank Bill. ^ 

hold on our finances — ^before we get any reforms tliey are goipg to take 
away our powers in this, manner: the currency is going to bp taken .into; the 
bands of persons in whose choice the people >yill have no voice.. Consider- 
ing all this, I say that the people have a strong case for asking their 
ropresentatives to give their free views oh this very ipaport.ant public qiies- 
fion. Certain arguments have been put forward in some quarters .. veiy 
jelpquenffly and fc^cefuUy^^: .. L am:sori^,i the Hbnoura^e. Pi,wai;i,Bahq4 
^udallw is not ihere.T I .niust .give hirn ©todit fot ^is a^vc^^cy ,. at .least 

pp, !tKe . .quiBstion, to whi^ Sq ,^^8 . conamttted; I wflV, adihijif it - was 

fill advocjacy; ;but,'i^w a4,'’it w;a8 , advocacy .whicn has. 

Mople. I may not have any right to touch the higher pewoha'ge, 6ir 
uowasji Jehangir, the Loader of dilie Opposition.: i hriipve^ when ^ he. i was 
hi Engtand^ he alsb eoihmitted faihuieif onViMs question 
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go committed bi^eif'r, J thiok p\o‘ remajc^ tlidt was made ^h,e other 
OH, this side of the'fiquse was perfectly corirect— that he was riot actmg like, 
the Lea^qr .of thf> Dppositkin, but like a Ijsider of the position# 

Ah argument has bedh pht folrward very forcibly that othhJf 
liiave all Beserve Banks and Shareholdeihi Bahks, excepting three; and 
^by should. nht Ihdia have a Shai^eholdehs Bank also? That was thd 
argument that came from Biwan Bahadur Mudaliair^ and when we ihvesti-t 
gate it, it shows an one-sided view. It is true that other countries 
do have Shareholders Banks ; but is there no distinction ot 
difference between this country and those countries ? Are not those other 
countries, countries of the people for the people and governed by. the 
people? Or are they countries like India dependent upon other people? 
In those countries, it is not only the Shareholders Bank that is in the 
hands of the people, but they have a hand in every walk of life; they have 
the destinies of their own countries in their own hands. Here we are 
in the hands of the British people apd we are bemg guided in this 
manner. 

On this question of the Beserve Bank, both sides have been put very 
plainly before the House, and it is now for this House to decide for them- 
selves and with their conscience and not to be guided away by any one. 
First of all, we are still at a disadvantage with regard to the decision that 
going to be taken on this question: there is no doubt about that — I mean, 
about our strength on this side; it is to a large extent our own fault: we. 
are always keeping our strength less than the other side of the House; the 
House knows that there are many absentees in this House ahdt so the' 
national cause is affected many a time; and even now, some of them arcr 
absentees 

Honourable Member: Whose fault is it? 

Mr. .Lalchand Navalrai: I have already said, it is our own fault; but tho 
remedy is partly in our hands; let this voice reach the country to bring 
forward those people who are absenting themsolvcs, so that they may be 
present here : otherwise they should resign from this House. On this vital 
question of the Beserve Bank, we stand iu need of the advice and guid- 
ance of the stalwarts in this House; and may I not ask, why is it that Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimtoola, our ex-President, and that able lawyer, Mr. Banga« 
chariar, are not in the House ? If only they had been here, they would 
have guided us and not only given us their support in argument, but also 
to ihorease bur votes 

Ap Sokumtable Member; But- they are ill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There are two provisions in the regulations; if 
niembers go to England or foreign countries, then it is for the Governor 
General to appoint others in their places. That is electoral rule 26; and; 
then section 98 (2) of the Government of India Act says that, if a membec;. 
^8 absent for two consecutive meetings, then his place may be tilled up> 
If that is done, ^*111 kave no cause at: Bny rate to say that, our strength, 
in voting is reduced. 1 know the Government are adamant on this Beserva 
Bank Bill, and I would only ask 

.. . • . , . • ,'f^ 

O.'SulUvan (Bombay: Eum!P 9 «n); Are you in fsyout of 
State Bank or not? 





Mr. Lalchand Navaliai: I presumed that t^e l^^e^ uadexfl^^ 

me, I l]iaye alread;y said that I am in jEavqur of a btqte Bank' ‘&pm the 
yery b^jphning aiirf very loudly too.‘ ' (Laughter.) The point that" has uo'^" 
Isi he defcided by the House iis’ Whether, in the public interest, we shourd 
vote for the State Banjk or for a Shareholders Bank. J have said enough' 
upon that. 

' There is one thing that remains: the debt that I jbavf^' to (Pay to ;the 
Honourable Mr. Sarma. He has been asking me to pi^y < thaiT debt with 
some interest, but I have told him that I will not treat iiim iii ihe manner 
in which he treats other Members in this House. In my absence, he 
referred to me— of course I cannot reproduce exactly what he said: but £ 
must tell him that it is no use taking advantage of the absence of Mem- 
bers; because if I had been present, perhaps in the heat of tite moment, 
I‘ might have given back with compound interest, bub at present 1 will only 
say this 

An Honourable Member: Pay him back in his own coiii. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I will not even do so. I will say only this; that' 
if he thinks, that any one is a jack of all trades, he must know that he 
himself is master of none. With these words, 1 close. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, this is a very important point, and 1 do 
not want to oast a silent vote. That is the reason for my standing 
up to say just a few words in support of the amendment which has been 
moved by my Honourable friend. My first contention is that the Assembly 
in 1927 and 1928 unanimouslv adopted the principle of a State Bank as 
opposed to a Shareholders Bank; and, so far as my recoUection goes, 
the Government of India of the day also accepted the principle of the 
State Bank: I do not know what has happened during these four or five 
years that has made the Government change their pptsitiop,: .that is 
one aspect of the question on which I hope my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, in the reply which he will give . will enlighten the 
House. 

Then, Sir, as we all know, clause 17 of the Bill enumerates' in great 
detail the functions which the Beserve Bank will be called upon to 
perform in the new orders of things, and, considering the important and 
far-reaching character of some of the business which it will have to 
perform, it is necessary that the Bank should be placed in the hands 
of those in whom the public of this country will have great confidence. 

Sir, as has been pointed out in this book, a very useful bopk, called 
Reserve Bank foi- India** by Professor L. C. Jairi, it is absolutely 
necessary that the people of this country should have utmost .coufid.qnce 
in the Bank. This is what Professor Jain says at page 9 of this Bookt 
which I commend to Honourable Members: 

**A Central Bank is thus both a Banker’s Bank and a State Bdhk in the sense 
ibai it serves both the Banks as well as the State. But it more. It is the 
n^t^on’s ]^nk which exists for the larger service of the nation . sectional interests 
liaving no place in .it. This fact.wil) explain the importance whi^h i^ttaches to the 
proper constitution of a Central Bank, for an ill-conceived Central Bank can be , a 
flbUrce of much national harm, just as a wdl-planned Central Bank is an asset o| 
great national good.** ‘ . V 

It is obviously essential that the Central Bank should e^ablishbi 
with the utmost confidence of the people. I do not wa,nt to pay that the 
Government, as at pteseut constituted, conmland to a very lax^e e^ent 
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the confidence pi the people; but, in the new order o|,thing8| whielr sanu^' 
of 'US en'dsage, becauee the reforms are going^to come soon, and the jrepren 
aeiitatives of the people will have a larger voice in the Government of. the 
cbtititry, it is very desirable that this Bank should be run by the State: 
Mespiective of sectional interests as wdll be inevitable in the . scheme, oi 
a^ Shareholder Bazik^ 

. ^me of my friends like Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar and Mr. Anklesraa. 
referred to the constitutions of most of the other countries of the world- 
where Shareholders Banks have been established. I^ow, the first condi-^ 
tion is wanting so far as this country is concerned. Are the political 
conditions prevailing in the other countries the same as those obtaining. 
in this country at the present time ? 1 know, in Austria, they have a 
Shareholders Bank, but Austria is being governed by Austrians. In Japan,: 
they have a Shareholders Bank, but J^apan is being governed by the 
Japanese, and, in other countries where Shareholders Banks exist, they 
are being run and managed by their own nationals ; while, in this country, 
the facts are otherwise, and, therefore, the parallel examples quoted by 
my friends d6 not quite apply so far as this country is concerned. WiU 
my friends, who are advocates of a Shareholders Bank, persuade my 
friends sitting on the Treasury Benches to help us in reproducing the 
same political conditions in In^a which exist in other countries? If so, 

^ shall be prepared to subscribe to the scheme of a Shareholders Bank 
in this country. 

Sir, one plea which has been advanced in support of a Shareholders 
Bank is that it will be free from political influence.. There is common 
ground of agreement between this side of the House and the other side' 
that the Bank, in its day to day administration, should be free from^ 
poUtical influence of all sorts. I freely and frankly admit this proposition. = 
but I should like to ask whether the sort of Bank which is adumbrated 
in the scheme before the House at the present moment can really be 
free from all sorts of political influences. I quite admit that it is free 
from political influence so far as it can be exercised from this part of 
the House, I mean the political influence of Indians; but I should like 
to know whether it is free from the political influence of the Government, 
as represented by the Governor General in Council who, in his turn, is 
dicteted to in matters financial, political, and in many other important 
vqspects by the Secretary of State and the British Cabinet; and they 
are responsible. Sir, not to this Legislature, but to the Parliament, which 
is an cssentiaUy political institution. Sir, in matters financial, as we 
all know from our past experience, the City of London also plays a very 
important part , through , the British Cabinet and the Secretary of State. 
Casting aside all quibblings, I should really like to ask my Honourable* 
friend, the Finance Member, whether he honestly believes that the plaiv 
of a Shareholders Bank, as adumbrated in this Bill, is altogether free 
from all political influence? Is it not possible to find out and discover 
any other better aitangement on which the Keserve Bank might he 
nlanned, and which w^ll be free from all sorts of political influence ? 
The, High Courts, for instance, in this country have been established by; 
the executive Government, but, in their day to day adminisfration, thfey:^ 
ari^ ,j^,ee from political influence. Therefore, on the same* lines, it should 
npf^’be difficult for us to s.it down without any prejudices or predilections, 
iCavour 6f ope scheme or the bthi^ and devise a plan wbichv 
whfle keeping the day today admini^ration oi'th'ABank free from politioil 
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influence, will , go a great way in satisfying erf* t)ie public 

for a State Bank. ^ Sk,: in a property-planned Central Bank, the profits 
derived from the resources and support of ' the State should . go to ..the 
taxpajrer^ But this Bank will be run by the shareholders and the. share- 
holder mostly will be concerned with tihek di^dends. . SE^e 
of the masses at large ^ the. agricultur&d interests, the economic, ihter^ts 
and the rural interests of the country will not receive as adequate pn , 
amount of support in the. scheme of a Shareholders Bank as they are' 
likely to receive in a State Bank. It has already been pointed out that 
the shareholders have very little practical influence and control over thu 
administration of the Bank. The reins are likely to be concentrated more 
and more into the hands of the Directors who, when they are first nomi- 
nated by the Governor General, will natmally try to entrench their posi- 
tion so os to be perpetually in their places. Then, again, Sir, Indian 
recruitment in a State Bank is likely to be more rapid than in a Share- 
holders Bank. These are some of the considerations which ought to bb 
given proper weight. 

Sir, my firiend, Mr. Anldesaria, referred to the suspicion which we on 
this side of the House entertain towards some of the proposals emanating 
‘^rom the Government. When this question was debated in the Simla 
Session, I clearly expressed myself in favour of a State Bank, and that 
is the position which I maintained in the Joint Select Committee here. 
Sir, it was rather taotlesa on the part of my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, to 
refer to the suspicions on this side of the House, while, as a signatory 
to the London Committee’s Report, he must be aware that he and 
others were responsible for the recommendation that the Governor General 
in Council in the Federal Government will mean only the Governor 
General at his discretion, which, in plain language, means Governor ! 
General dictated to by the Secretary of State in the interests of |preigu, j 
capitalists. ;j • 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): My friend ip • 
quite incorrect on that particular point. If he would read the London 
Committee's Report, he would find that it was only in one case that that 
recommendation was definitely made. 

lb. Gaya Prasad Sini^: Even in that case the position, which 1 take 
no, stands unchallenged, because, does it not breed suspicion of the future 
Minister in the Federal scheme of Government? I pause for a reply. 
Sir, may I know, why in one place alone the Governor General means 
Governor General at his discretion? The words “Governor General", 
as they have been counted by my friend. Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and 
checked by our eminent mathematician, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, occur 92 
times or more in this Bill. Does my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, mean to . say that in other places, the remaining 91 places, 
“Governor General in Council" means "Governor General as advised by 
his Finance Minister"? That was just the amendment that wc dis- 
ctMsed the other day. If my Honourable friend is prepared to. accept 
that. I for my part will;..hav© po objection in accepting iny honourable 
friend's contention in that respect. Is he prepared to say that it is only 
in one respect that "Governor General in Council" means. "Govertior 
General at his discretion", tiiat, in oj^er places, .where the .words; 
"Governor Qeneriti. m Qpuimil"- occur in the Bfll,. the. \ 
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tlSI^ L^aieiLA^ Ass]^;,Y, 

[Mr. 

V<}ovemdr General as advised jay {bis l^ian Fmanpe 0i 

Federal Govermaent*’ ? ^ ^ ^ 

The HonooraUle ftir .George Xfchpff^: I tftl^ng up. mj 
friend's point about ,the ^London Coniipittee's -raconunendat&n. jie .wfiiiS 
trying to create a prejudice against the Honoural:>le Member^ Mr. 
Anklesaria, by, I must state, a very misleading account of what ^e 
London Committee had recommended. I in^nte my honourable friend 
to read paragraph 32 of the London Committee's P^pori and then recon- 
sider what he has said. It is too long for me to read it now. 

Gaya Prasad Singh: However, 1 have asked .a plain question of the 
Finance Member. He says that in only one place ".Governor General in 
Council" means "Governor General at his discretion". May 1 take it 
thkt, in other places in the Bill, " Governor General in Council " means 
" Governor General as advised by His Finance Minister ", and did the 
London Committee take it in that sense and in that light — that in only one 
place it means'" Governor General at his discretion ",‘and, .at. other places, 
it means " Governor General as advised by his Finance Minister " ? How- 
ever, I leave it at that. 

I have briefly attempted to show that the merits of a State Bank are 
superior to those of a Shareholders Bank. 1 know that those of our 
colleagues, who have had the benefit of a trip to London, have their views 
transformed in particular directions in some matters, and we have had the 
pleasure of hearing their views in this House. But the point of view, 
.^hich I am representing, and it has been represented very ably and 
eloquently by my other Honourable friends on this side of the House, is tho 
point of view which is echoed in the country outside. I would stress that 
it is very desirable to start the Bank under the most favourable auspices. 
There should be no distrust or suspicion in our minds. There should be no 
ascribing of motives. Therefore, unless the Government are dictated to in 
this matter by the Secretary of State, and if the Secretary of State has 
taken up a position from which he cannot resile, I .would earnestly invite 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to revise the position which 
he has taken up in this Bill with regard to this question and then arrive at 
a common formula by which the Bank, when it will be constituted, will be 
free from political influence which we all desire, but, at th© same time, 
which will go to satisfy the claims and the demands of those people who 
want it to be a State Bank. With these few words, I support the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Jyar (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, to me it is a very delicate and not altogether a pleasing 
position to stand up after the speech pf the Secretary of my Party. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad contributed his wisdom day after day and with his 
characteristic vigour and impartiality to the Committee in which he served. 
I admit he has spoken earnestly, honestly, and has not tried to be a mere 
echo of the opinion outside, to borrow a phrase he used. I think he is 
more an echo of his own voice within, that little inner inan, and when I 
speak, I am trying to echo what I honestly feel is the right position in 
regard to this matter. ' . 

At the. very outset, . I must dispute tlie Contention xif my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, that opinion in the country is on his side. I 
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diq>iit6 that fact altogether, even though, if it were «),’ it woiild have made 
no diffewBBce whatever to me, for 1 .would have gone to the country to, 
educate it and change ita opinion if it happens to hold a wrong view.' • For-^ 
ttmately, however, the opinion of the country, the echo of public opimoh,, 
as he said, is quite difierent froin the echo &at we havd heard 
side of the ilbuse in its opposition to a Shareholders Bank. The {fiadU' 
of Madras . ^ 

Jttr. Oaya Prasad Singhs Was not the editor of this paper a signatory 
to the London Committee’s Beport? 

Hr. 0. S. Banga lyer: The Hindu of Madras is* much bigger than 
Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar. The Editor of the Hindu was not a signatory 
to the Beport in his editorial capacity. (A Voice : “Two capacities?”) Sir, 
my Honourable friend was whispering, two capacities, dual capacities? 
But he ought to know that he himself once filled dual capacities- in his 
own life, an eminent position as the Yice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Univer-i 
sity and also as a Member of the Muslim League. Sir, there can be two 
capacities. The Hindu, as I said, is a great newspaper, probabbj^ the: 
greatest newspaper, Indian-edited, in India today with a very large cncula-. 
tion, and the Hindu will be interested in echoing public opinion, at any 
rate, to the same extent as my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, for it will npt 
like to lose its subscribers. The Hindu of Madras says in a recent editorial 
— ^I sent for that paper from the Library as my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, 
was referring to what he called “ sectional interests ” giving a quotation 
from a book. I shall present him with quotations from more books than 
one if necessary. He said sectional interests Have no. place in a national 
bank, — that is a quotation and I think it is a correct quotation. All of us, 
who support a Shareholders Bank, support it, because we want to avoid 
the play of sectional interests as the Baiik may hot altogether be national 
if it were a State Bank. That is what happened, and, in this matter,' 
Mr. Gaya Prasad and Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar are two good authorities,' 
because they had the experience which I did not have, at any rate to the 
same extent, of the stages through which the last’Eeserve Bank Bill went 
when it had to be abandoned. I was at that time in Europe, and when I 
arrived. Hound how things had gone wrong. It was too late to save the 
situation, and it seems that in negotiating the breakers and rocks ahead 
they found it difiicult — the Honourable gentlemen sitting on these Benches 
and Honourable gentlemen sitting on those Benches found it very difficull^ 
indeed to avoid sectional interests, and this is what the Hindu and its 
editor have to say on that point. 

The Hindu says ; . 

“Aft fhfl basis of disoussion before the’ London Committee and 'the basis of -the 
present Bill before the Assembly were definitely that the Bank should .be free from 
any political influence, the elimination of Directors to be elected by Legislatures and 
bv Chambers of Commerce, Indian and European, became inevitable. There were 
also misgivings in the minds of- some Indian members that having rt^rd to tht pbshihi~ 
titifu of development of commvnol nnd class claims in the. future Federal ConstiiutioiK> 
in India and the difficulty of providing for a Directorate from, which, political, r 
cofbMttnal at class considerations might he eliminated, the picture of a State Bank 
plan originally contemplated might undergo essential modifications, by no means’ 
desirable under a Constitut'on i-n which communal and class interests and guarantees of* 
various kindft were going, to be incorporated. It was as a compromise between the* 
two,;noftitions and. *n order to have the Reserve Bank established soon, that the 
stockholders scheme wee put forward bjr the Leader of the Swaraj Party. Mr. 8. 
l^inivaaa Iyengar, during the disenssions in 1927 (at that time the laie Pandit Motilal* 
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hiaAet, wai also away In. ^unw?) . before :tbe LegiaUtive '.^Mopblx' a 
Bch^me wh’fcK' had be6ii vitiually aceepted by Sir ftasil Blackett, but Whick" tile ‘ India 
pfilce subsequently turned down**, * 

fthd M oil. Sirl’ I shall not go bh ’with thb qubtfttion from tfib Hindu': 1 
merely wanted 'to bring out this fact that they were faced with the di^^ulty 
to which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh referred in his opposition'to this niaasttfe, — 
the difficulty of a State Bank satisfying sectional interests so that it mi^ht 
be a truly national Bank. They reialised the difficulty of dsing cbmihunal 
and class and other proportions, and, .therefore, they preferred a Share- 
holders Bank in which the shareholders to whatever csommunity they may 
belong, will have ample opportunity to have their; influence felt. 

pr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : You said that the article was definitely in favour of a Share- 
holders Bank, there is nothing about it in what you have quoted. 

Mr* 0. S. Itanga Iyer: The Editor of the Hindu was definitely for h 
Shareholders Bank. 1 thought my friend knows the position of Mr. Banga- 
Bwami Iyengar from the quotation which the Honourable the Finance 
Member gave on a former occasion, but I would certainly be willing to . in- 
form, my friend further as to what the Hindu wrote bn this particular 
matter. It goes on to say: 

*‘The stockholders plan proposed in 1927 was no doubt a workable compromise. 
That could well haVe been nocepted, and We consider that the present shareholders 
sohetne of the London Committee, with the improvement effected by the Select Com- 
. mittee, a^e as near an approach as possible to the stockholders plan and could nut 
be damned becauM it does not in terms constitute a State Bank.** 

’ I hope that is sufficient for my friend's purpose. May I go oft? He 
shakes his head. I hope by the time he comes to vote, he will agree with 
■ the views of the Hindu, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Pass on the 
paper to him. That is simpler. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyeri Yes, I will do so with this observation of the 
Hindu that : 

"The shareholders of the Reserve Bank are thus in a very different position from 
the shareholders of an ordinary private profft-making . concern, and much of the 
. cenfunon in the discussion has arisen ovfing to a non-realisation of the essential fact.** 

Here is a strong and reasoned support in the very able way of the Hindu 
for a Shareholders Bank. 

Mr. Gaya Frgsad Singh: Was not Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar in favour 
of a State Bank in 1927-28 ? 

Mr. 0. 8. Ranga tyar; Tes. If my Honourable friend was listening to 
the quotation carefully, he explained why he held that view then and why 
he has changed his view now. Probably my friend is trying to suggest in 
his own innocent way that Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar Is not consistent. I 
refuse to recall the old story of the young lady who said she was consistent. 
I know that all of you know that the lady was 17. When asked her age^ 
she said “sweet 17“. After 14 yettrs, ^ she still said “sweet 17“, and 
when she was older still, she was asked her age and she Still pefeisted 



V.intre^ X? ■ Ilfr. ftoagettwami Ijrengar.^ 1 i4dinil,-lB ib'6bnt^t^t W 
fiiid Iddy.. (Intermptibn by Mr. B. Das.) Mr. B. Diis !a flippant usuAl. 
I .should ledve his interruption aloho:' In j^blitic# dhe ' Sht6u^ 
stickler for eonsistehey. We are being dr^ged through the .track bf jsen- 
turies. : We. have to move . with the times. We cannot be. like a.puddle bti 
a , public roiad ^’er iffie rains. We cannot be a stick-ih-ih^n^ud. 
tency, as Eruerson well put it» is the hobgoblin of little . minds. As has 
been truly said by a British statesman, consistency is the wtue <^B8. 
It was; I believe, Justin McCarthy or Eandloph Churchill who said, that 
consistency in politics is the virtue of an asS. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Government’s policy is very consistent? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Government have also been trying to move 
With the times, not so fast as some of us would like. My friend whispers 
!* do hot insult the ass ", I suppose because it does not injure itself by 
kicking against the pricks. An ass carries sandalwood on its back without 
knowing the value thereof. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, speaking from his great knowledge of the 
working of public companies, said that this shareholders scheme differed 
from the companies which he had known. Quite so, and that is why I 
tell the advocates of the State Bank that they should accept this share- 
holders’ scheme, not the shareholders’ scheme that he. knew. There waa 
not in the companies he had in mind that State control, at least the 
extent of State control that you find here. In the Shareholders companies 
that he knew, there was not that State contact which you find here, 
because a Eeserve Bank in all the countries of the world, whether before 
9 r after the War is not absolutely left to the will and pleasure of the 
shareholders. On a Eeserve Bank hangs the destiny of a people and its 
Government. It is a bankers’ bank. It is not run for the profit of the 
shareholders and that is its strength. It is run for somettiing higher than 
that, to serve the purposes of the State and the people. I cannot under- 
stand the quarrel of my Honourable friends on this side when they condemn 
on the one side the control or contact with the State of a Eeserve Bank 
and, on the other hand, they want a State Bank. Surely you cannot have 
a State Bank except in the light of the White Paper scheme and the White 
Paper scheme does not make India a sovereign State and I cannot under- 
stand really how Honourable gentlemen on the Opposition Benches can 
advocate with the enthusiasm with which they have been advocating the 
cause of a State. Bank. What is the State that we are going to get ? You 
condemn very vehemently the White Paper scheme. You are not going 
to be satisfied with the State that is going to emerge from the White Paper 
scheme. They have said so on many an occasion, and yet the Honourable 
gentlemen very seriously say: " we want a State Bank. This arises from 
a study of State Banks in self-governing countries’’. If India were a seH- 
goveming country today, eveh then I would oppose very strongly a State 
Bank unless and until India rose to the level or fell to the depths of 
Bussian communism or socialism and tried to convert each and every bank 
in this country into a State Bank. On this matter the other day the very 
well-informed Leader of the Democratic Party , said that his authority, 
|d!r. Cole, had said it . nowhere. Well. Sir, I shall quote from Mr. Ccle’tf 
"The Intelligent Man’s Guide through World Chaos". 

|b. B. Das: When was that book published? 

E 2 
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.d^b^t>le we. Ljsader of: t^. Den)oeratio ’quoted, •*<-1882, Seoofid 

piapresuon; Aod tie sajs, qh page 808:, < - 


**Aay . system of orj^anized ecopomic planning/ therof ore, sebnls to iavoltre 'the o63 
ordwi^d Qpntrol ^ ^rdijjar^. bimkiag as, well - as: of the Central Bank, and it is 
si|;niiicimt that in Great Britain the, idea that the joint-stodk banks as sa ths 
BSOk of England blight to come under national control has made headway side by sidf 
with the deyelopment of the notion of natibnal economic planning. The two things 
indeed obviously go together, for a national economic plan> nnaco&ipani^d by contra 
over the distributiQii|i. of the available supply, of credit, might easily be brought; to 
ship-wr^ by a divergence of id^ and policy between those responsible for the plan 
and the joint-stock banks.** 


He (Mr. Cole) goes on to say: 

**A, managed credit policy even more than a managed currency is the foundation 
on which a rational banking system must rest. But such a policy is unattainable 
without the close co-ordination of the separate banks under a unified control and co- 
ordination among these banks would obviously create far too powerful a monopoly to be 
left in private hands.** 

Sir, 1 need not quote that authority further, but as the Honourable the 
.Leader of the Democratic Party did not quite realize that what I was saying 
was right, 1 thought it was just as well to place it on record that the 
advocacy of a State Bank has no value in it unless and until the banks 
are prepared to come to the logical conclusion, namely, the socialisation 
of all banks . . • • 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has that conclusion been accepted in all the coun- 
tries where they have State Banks ? Ts that an inevitable conclusion ? 

Hr. 0. S« Ranga Iyer: It is not, except in regard to the authority on 
which the Honourable gentleman relied. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: T did not rely for my opinion on that; I relied on 
it for the purpose of pointing out that it was not quite correct to say that 
opinion was nil on one side,— -that there was no opinion on the other side 
advocating a State Bank in any other part of the world. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: If my Honourable friend, after all the ransacking 
that ho did, could only get for his authority a socialist, I would at least 
say: “be generous to him, do not misrepresent him". If he waited to 
quote the authority of people who justified State Banks, probably if his 
research work had taken a little different direction, he might have found 
that authority. But T must frankly admit that, so far as the socialists 
of Great Britain are concerned, who want a change in the present banking 
system in Englant! and who said so during the last election, they want 
really to socialise the banking institutions in England. 

Sir, coming now to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, he said that a 
Shareholders Bank was dangerous as that would lead to provincial jealousies. 
Now, I can elaborate that argument a little further and say that the poHcy 
of nrovincial aiitonomv is panicky, that plan is risky, because it will 
lead to provinciiil jealousies. On the contrary, T should have thought that 
if he wanted to placate provincial jealousies, he Wi)uH have conducted 
some study of the banking system of the United States of America and 
gon,^ to its early days, and said that each State must have a State Bank. 
The Honourable gentlemen, who were dwelling on the 'American sydbeni 
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and ' the Ajneriean deikioeracy^s latest aehieVem^^pnjfeaSfy in f&^ot 
that Amenoa had te go through various stages" bf banking. .'In the &8t 
place* each small State had a State Bank of its own. If you say: “We 
want each province tqt have a State Bank of its own'*, I can understand if 
you contend that you are attempting to placate provincial jealousies. Our 
anidety, on the contrary, is to avoid provincial jealousies — not to beigin . as 
America began, but to profit by American experience: and, againv kny 
friends on the other side who relied a great deal on the American system 
and the Federal Eeserve system forgot that America had to pass through 
the stage of banks, going into liquidation though they came into existence 
with popular support, because the Parliaxpent of America would not sanction 
its continuance.. The First Bank of the United States met with the same 
fate, the second known, as “The Second Bank of the United States'* also 
met with the same fate, the National Bank of America also met with the 
same fate, but that paved the way for the present system. Sir, I need 
not proceed further with these observations regarding the development of 
the banking system in America, but I would ask Honourable Members 
to bear in mind this particular point and not try to transplant the tran8*> 
Atlantic oak from beyond to this country which must grow in its own 
way and according to its own genius. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (JuUundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
speaking at this late hour of the day, I can only say as a layman that 
during these eight or ten days debate on this question we are left in 
a bewildering maze of confusion. It certainly adds to our confusion when 
we find an Honourable Member from the Nationalist Party, our friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, getting up and telling us thkt the public outside 
is all for a State Bank and, straightaway after him, his Deputy Leader, 
Mr. Banga Iyer, telling us with a quotation from the Hindu and with all 
the varied ' arguments at his command and with extracts from varipus 
sources that the public outside is all for a Shareholders Bank 

Hr. 0. S. Banga lyar: All that I said was that opinion in the country 
was divided, and it is open to me to say that on my side was the larger 
opinion just as it is open! to my Honourable friend to say w^hat he likes and 
to quote only from those authorities he likes. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Which other newspaper has supported the scheme 
of a Shareholders Bank ? 

. .. Mr. 0. S. BangA Iyer:. I do.not. keep a register of Indian newspapers and 
1 do not want to take up, at. this late hour that point, but if my. Honour- 
'.ahle friend com^s to me in the Lobby or to my house, I can show him 
"'a mmiber of newspajpers which have, published valuable articles .... 

' ' * . ' * ! ’ • • * 

Xr. K. ,b. KttOgjr; Britisb-edited , 

\Ut._ 0. A; lyw:; ^o. 

;i|B. K,,6. I ch^Uenge my Bpnourable to e^ve us the 

;)wnea,,. 
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enough, tq stiut QU<i>i;ti«les oQ. q a«4 uia( 

the pepers were.not sa, very ap^ipua fpr a .Statp Bank. . 

Interruption by Mr. Kt 0. Neogy.) . 

IBr. Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Orders orders 

Mi. Agg?U}-wai». 

Mr. Jagan Hath Aggamral: I am sorry that the controversy has not ^ao 
iar finished, ^and it certainly leaves a layman in a maze of confusion'. 
Well, Sir, if I try to summarise what I can say as the outstanding points 
in this conteoversy^ it is not an easy matter. My Honourable friend, Bhai 
Parma Nahd, said that it was all sheer' cussedness oh our part* tp oppose 
a Shareholders Bank, for, if the GoyernmeUt had proposed a Stsite Bahk, 
we would have wanted a Shareholders Bank and vice versa. That yra4 
not so, Simtfarly the attempt of my HonpurabliB friend, Mr. Auklesaria, 
to show* that it was all a spirit of suspicion which led people away froni 
the scheme of a Shareholders Bank was not justified. Iil fact, if oiie' wer6 
to look at the matter clo^ly, one would come to the view 

. ‘ ' that the tendency of the Indian Government had been to- 
wards a State Bank. On the previous occasion, when the Bill came before 
the Assembly, although we started with a Shareholders Bank in the original 
Bill, the Select Committee made it a State Bank and what is more. Sir 
Basil Blackett, on behalf of the Government, accepted the amendment to 
clause 4. So, it became a State Bank. It broke down on the question 
of the Directorate, the representation of the Legislature, but the Govern- 
ipept accepted the principle of a State Bank. Then. Sir, coming to the 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee, I do not think one can attach much 
importance to that, because the Chairman refused permission for any 

S ua^tjohs oii ihe constitution of the Beserve Bank, but the assumption, if 
may say so, in the paragraphs referred to was that we should have a 
State Bank,' Then comes the most difficult stage in these matters, namely, 
the London Committee. We are told that this question of a State Bank 
versus a Shareholders Bank did not excite even the slight interest. That 
leaves us in a very great confusion indeed. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria, and others must have known that the Indian Government had 
accepted the principle of a State Bank and that opinion, to put it at its 
lowest, was fairly divided in this country. In that charming Palace in 
London, we are almost amazed to know from those wbo were there, no one 
mentioned a word that it should be a State Bank , till Bai Bahadur Lala 
.Bam Saran Das,, my fellow townsman, opened his mouth and said that 
he dissented froxn the conclusion of having a Shareholders Bank, t, say, 
all: credit is due to him and it is well that he said so.. Most of the credit 
goes to him for emphasising an issue on which opinion in India .was ap 
sharnly divided and, if I may say so, with all respect to Mr. Bangs Iyer, that 
opihibri is very largely in favour of a State Bank. (Interruption.) I refuse 
to accept any correction from Mr. Banga Iyer. The opinion of the copntry 
is definitely in favour of a State Bank for reasons which I will try to' give 
you. Sir, even at this late hour of the day. The. reason is that the State 
Bank is an institution which controls credit . at hpQld a^d.sta^iUses cpi^ncy 
.abroad. No one can question the statement that a Shareholders Bank is 
an institution which is for the benefit of the shsrehqld^* 

•oiit tb' make tnonev, otherwise there is no .point in, hating a. Sharehotde^rs 
Bank. If it is going to be a concern which is to control credit at home 
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and tp stabilise currency abroad, then it affect^ dep^njenli of natapnal 
activity. If affects Tirade; commerce, industry and agriculttlre, 'most of' all. 
^hdit being the* caae,^'tt' becomes a public utility coUcerh and who would 
like sufih a coftcerh 'to ‘be handed 'oVer tb the sliareholders ? " Therefore* 
it must be a State institution. It is conceded- .that the State has & 
good deal of interest in it and it can exercise a good deal of influence too^ 
What kind political influence is to be used. 1 shall i^ehtion presently. 
But let me repeat that a scheme of this kind is a public utility concert 
and the shareholder’s interest in it is not predominant, ' because the State 
itself has a good deal of influence in it. That goes to show ^at it is 
of a kind of public institution or at least a .semirpublic ipstitutiou. 

Now, Sir, let us look at the conditions prevailing in. India. It is no 
use going to England or to. other places in the .whole, worlds where con- 
ditions are quite different. • We are linlike the rest of the world. Now, 
whjat has been the. tendency of the Indian Government in the case of a 
public utility concern, which concerns every department of the State and 
every industry of the country. The Indian Government has acted as a half- 
socialist Government for a long time past. Railways, forest, nlincs and 
all kinds of other activities are controlled by it. It has been the biggest 
employer of labour, and why is it so much afraid of thi^a Bank? Up 
till now it has been a State concern. Do my Honourable friends maintain 
that the Government have bungled so badly in the past with currency and 
exchange that they are not prepared to trust it any further? No doubt 
they have made mistakes. I think it was on the advice of men like my 
friend, Mr. Mody, who have always landed them in bad scrapes. 1 do 
not forget the mistakes made by the Indian Government in the case of 
reverse councils and other financial deals, but you must allow the Govern- 
ment lilce every one else to make some mistakes. T say, if the Indian 
Government has managed currency so well, and nobody has said anything 
against it, wh.y should we not exnect the future Government to manage 
its currency and note issues equally well? Why is there this element of 
suspicion about it? Since the opinion of Mr. Kisch has been cited on 
this question, may T also refer to his opinion on this very subject in the 
Hilton -Young report when ho gave evidence. The matter was put to him 
as to what he thought with regard to India, and this is what he said. After 
referring to the Brussels and Genoa Conferences, he said: 


*^But in dealing with India we have to realise that we are dealing with a country 
#her(B banking progress is- comparatively recent and where the people have been 
habituated for very long periods to look to the Government with a decree of .con- 
fidence which is probably not vouchsafed to Governments anywhere else.^* 

It is a compliment for the Government to be told that they have been 
so much trusted on their work in the past that we want them’ to continue. 
The argument in some cases has been really more or less in the nature 
of a vote of censure, but Mr. Kisch says: 


- '*The people have been habituated f<u: very long peiiods to look to the Govern* 
ipsiit with a degree of confidence which . is probably not vouchsafed to G^venvneyits 
^ywliere else.*’ . . . . . , 

ftrorh that point Of ‘view, I think, thereis'a great deal, of differi^co be- 
tween India and other countries. ' If the Indian Government has ;dc>ne So 
' wen in the past, the Oiihc ot proof is on its critica to displace the existing 
"^ bendiffon Of tbin^/' ^ ’WHy is it that in the future you do'nOb. wtait to trust 
iv|iie Qc^v^ment-to element of siMpiciOnMduehto the .fact 
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that new changes are going to take place in the Constitution? 1 e^eeted 
lifr, Anldesaria to tell us how it was that he remamed tCngue^tied in 
iLbndon Qominittee and did not say a . word with regard to. the past history 
pf this, question. . 8ir, the* money .that is earned by the State from the 
State-managed railways is made available to the general tax-payers and 
there Js no reiaspu why the interest on five cmres of rupees which will cpme 
to a considerable sum at the rate of five or six per cent, should not be 
so made available to the general tax-payers? 

An Honourable Member: Where will the money come from to pay 
the shareholders ? 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: The capital. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: My friend, who is living in this town of New 
Delhi, ought to know that we have spent 14 crores of rupees on it and 
the sum of five crores is a mere flea bite to the Government. Well, Sir, 
I refuse to be interrupted in this way. My friend knows that if he were 
to .ask for passages to London we would be prepared to find 100 passages 
again. We can well afiord that. I just wish to condense the discussion 
in as short a compass as possible. I say, the attempt is to get this out 
of political influence. Grant that. What does that mean? Apply it to 
the conditions of those countries in which the Government last a month 
or two, such as France. If political influence means the influence of party 
politics in the sense that a party comes into power and disappears in 
two months time and, during that time, it obtains a huge credit by note 
issue, by all means keep the Bank out of such influence. But if you are 
going to have freedom from political influence in the sense that the Govern- 
ment of the day is to have no say in the matter, then I submit, this Bill 
itself is the best answer to it. You find in the Bill the words “Governor 
General in Council “ occurring in so many places that you cannot pretend 
that the Bill has nothing to do with such influence. As my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, put it, we have independence for the 
Bank in the sense that the judges are independent of the executive. No- 
bodv suggests that the judges should not be appointed by the executive, or 
that the general policy of administration, etc., should not be under the 
control of the executive, but the judges decide cases in their own way and 
the executive does not determine that for them. Similarly, how the Bank 
advances money and questions of credit are not determined by the execu- 
tive. In a niatter of this kind, the real thing is, does the shareholder, who 
is being brought in in place of the State, furnish a real guarantee that the 
administration of the Bank will be carried on on sound business lines, 
and so forth? So far as this is concerned, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Pandya, has given us the answer that these shareholders are a sleeping body. 
If that is so, the shareholders should be out. I hope, from another point 
of view, there is a danger that one might visualise,, if this shareholder is 
not the sleeping body which Mr. Pandva found him to be, if he is a wakeful 
body, and if we are to have a very large number of shareholders spread all 
over the country, wjiat would happen is that all kinds of funny and new- 
^ngled. ideas, communist ideas .may be reproduced . In the Directorate. If 
i|l^atT.ki so,. <and o.re. going to have such ideas introduced in the Bank; 

l wuld much rather, trust the Finance Department of HIm OovBm^ 
pgi§nt of India shut out all kinda of new l ideas (LaughteT)vthtfn 
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igo A body of. shareholders. Mj H6n(>iirable;.:jSneiid'lom 
but, J am fidraidi the near future, ^ey^ifould be very, much awake, and 
I) for one, w;ouid not. like to be a shareholder, fiut that do^ not save 
me, because, after this Bank is started, even if .1 do hot put my money 
in - the Bank, yet it will bring all sort, of difl&culties in my wa^,‘ it may halve 
the value of my silver and gold and all my savings may disappear into 
thin. air. Therefore, I say this, that the ehareholder is neither a siho&e- 
s<heen nor a partner in a funny kind of marriage which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Pandya, proposed, but he may be a real danger and what is 
the fun of having such shareholders, all over the coimtry running into 
millions. This shareholder .scheme is one, of the old stunts whwh, I may 
say, does not mean really anything. In fact if one were to look to the 
history of these institutions in the world, absolute shareholder institutions, 
which have nothing to do with the Government, are only two,— the Bank 
of England and the Beichsbank of Germany. Both of them have a history 
behind them which I will give in a few words. On page 18 of ‘‘Central 
Banks” by Sir Cecil Kisch and Mr. Elkin it is said: 

*'The Eng^lish Bank Act was passed at a time when individualism was the guiding 
doctrine in political and economic theory, and to have given the State a part 
in the direction of the Bank would have been in conflict with the teaching of the 
day. Nevertheless, there can he little doubt that in practice there is at all times 
close and continuous co-operation between the Bank and the Government when important 
issues are involved, and in exceptional periods of stress there is even more than this.*’ 

Now, I put it to you. Sir what is the point in referring to England? 
From a constitutional point of view, in reality the Government of the 
day has much more influence than that. As regards the Beichsbank, the 
same authors say: 

Beichsbank is a bank independent of Government control, so much was this 
independence stressed by the organisers of the Bank. But the re-organisation of the 
Beichsbank was part and parcel of a scheme for the payment of reparations and of 
the financial rehabilitate of Germany devised by foreign experts at a fime when 
the financial policy of the German Government was politically suspect and had proved 
to be economically unsound.” 

If these are the two places where you find a Shareholders Bank .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will the Honourable Member read the second 
paragraph, first sentence, on page 20, of the same book? 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am not going by the opinion of this book. 
With regard to this measure, I can give the Honourable Member more 
quotations if I had the necessary time. I am referring to this for the 
solo purpose of showing that, in these two countries, where you have a 
Shareholders Bank, really it is so on paper, but in reality it is Bonie 
thing different. If that is so, I say, why not make the reality go on 
paper? If the Bill is to be for a Shareholders Bank on paperj^ but in 
reality the State is to have a good deal of influence and a good dual of 
say, not only in times of crisis, but also on other occasions, where is the 
^int in not giving the true picture? So far as this is concerned, you 
inay aliw note that in the evidence, before the Hilton-Young Commissioii, 
Sir Cecil Kisch and Mr. Keynes were both witnesses ' and' they both 
deposed at fairly great length that, so far as the directioh by Government 
was concerned, they would not support the proposal of GoveenmeUt ha^g 
a su^peaspry veto. If that ig not given* you Concede the proik>6ition tbdt 
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need ndt -wonder if you are -to give the Qovemm^t of the Jay full iniwef 
TO work tHc Sank iind that it' is just 'as- w^l to givs it its tru6 •pOBitioQ.,.i]| 
the. Constitution.* My Honourable friend, 'Mr. told* us that 

tl^ cpnstitutiop of a Reserve Bank could only be really a State Bank if it 
W’^xs eyactly on the model of 'Soviet Russia*. ■ My Honourable friend, Mfo 
Mudaliar, also said that a real State Bank wat only to be found in Sovix:^ 
Russia and that argument was used for the purpose of frightening 
Does anybody, who suggests a State Bank, want to copy tbt institutioni 
which they have only in Soviet Russia?- If you permit me to mentio^i 
Sir, I have in this' book ^‘The Reserve Bank for India and the Money 
Market by Dadachanji at page 156 a chart showing State Banks and 
Joint stock banks in the world and I find amOng private shareholding 
banks there are a number of important countries^ but in the other list of 
mixed shareholding banks, there are equally a Urge number., It cannot 
be said that pure shareholding • holds the field anywhere in the wcrld*. 
Th»; other extreme pointed out by the last speaker was that if you come 
tq the type pf State Bank as visualised in Russia, you must insist on 
socialisation of all banks. I really do not see how that follows. The 
real jioint, if I may say so, is that in Russia the credit machinery like 
cve^'thing else of general utility 'is State-owned. Whoever suggested 
that, ?f you have a State Bank in this country, it would lead t.> sociali- 
fgtiem of all banks in the land? 


H'r. 0. H. Aanga Iyer: The Honourable Member, I am afraid, is so 
hopelessly misrepresenting me that I have got to interfere. I said, even 
if you want tp face the question of a . State Bank fair in the face, have 
the courage to say as Mr. Neogy s authority has said that all banks should 
be socialised. 


Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I do not know whether the whole object of 
the quotation from that book of Mr. Coles was that the State Bank only 
comes in as the apex of the system in which every other bank is 
'iBOcjalised. I do not see how that arises at all. Any way,, her^ you have 
the Imperial Bank, a half socialised institution with 165 branches, and 
this Reserve Bank may very well be a fitting culmination of that banking 
edifice. ^ So fa** as the evils of State Banks jue conpem^d, that is the 
•last topic . to which I woqld address myself. After the elaborate enquiiy 
into the evils of State institutions in the domain of banking, one can only 
i tum to two occa&ions in which the reserves of banks have been rnisusea 
by the State. One is the case of Spain in about 1896, or so, and that, 
I submit, is hardly a first rate example at all. The other was the case pf 
France, after the War. And I say. Sir, if cne finds poly two cases pf 
mismanagement pf these. State institutions, one after the \Var and ihe 
other one of , Spain, — hardly a first-class example,—! will say that the 
' States have behaved much better than my friends [would "^give theni 
• eredit fop;, and these bank^ have also dea^ in these exceptional circum- 
stanceB. in a manner which is commendable. . .. I . would sav^ therefor^, 
'Without taking much time of the l^iise at this late, hour, that tbe. scheme 
; pf :my’ friend, Mr.; Mitra, should epmmand the aepeptapee of every pnb 
opi'thc ffouse, : p^itieula^^ as it is a very modest measure that has been 
/iptti itorward . that the shareholder is ’not imported into the shpw . 





The question of Directorate, etc., should be dejdt.j9^.|f #^Jf!hqiR;fh67 
arise, hut for the present we should all suppoH the s^eme of ^ 

9ahic. ■ ' ’ ■ ' 

’ EBavetiil Bonourtble lEemtienit'The questSoh may hoW'be*^puc, 

Ifif* President (The Honhurable' Sir Shahmukham Ch’ett|v)'’: The que^- 
tioi^ is thdt the qiiestfon* may noW be put. ' - m 

The motion was .adopted. 

\The Honourable Sir deor|(e Schiister: 'Sir, my Honourable friend! 
Diwar Bahadur ‘Bamaswami Mudaliar, in an eloquent passage* in one bi 
liis recent eloquent speeches,, paraphrased the words pi that .well-hnown 
hy/iih “When the wicked Cease from troubling and. the weeirv are. qt 
rest’" by asking us to look forward to the day ‘'when thp Mpdys ceas^ 
from troubling and the Schusters axe at. rest**- Thus, I mny ineidentall^ 
remark' replacing by our names the appropriate epithets in each pas, q. 
(Laughter.) I do not kno.w whether that day is yet here; Unt. certainly 
in the present debate niy Honourable friend,. Mr. Mpdy, hiis refrained 
from troubling while L myself have, had certain periods of rest,— rest at 
least when Honourable . Members opposite were making speeches .iU 
advocacy of my own case; and, let us at Icust hope that the day when 
this particular ‘troublesome issue will be settled has now come. You, 
Sjr, asked all speakers not to go over all the old arguments, . and I will 
try to obey your instructions. Therefore, on a good deal that has been 
s<ii I I would ask Honourable Members who have spoken to read some 
of my own speeches in paist debates on thig particular question. But 
there ore certain points! which miist be touched on, and I attempt 
in some way to sum up this discu^ion. I want to start l)y saying ihat 
T myself am most anxious not to overstate this case. 


The issue between a State Bank and a Shareholders Bank is an argu- 
able issue. It is an old controversy. Honest men can hold opinions on 
both sMes and honest men also, I would remind my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Giiya Prasad Singh, may change their opinions on thi^ subject. Sir, 
it is desirable not to overstate this case, because, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Aggarwal, has just pointed out, there are no real examples 
of Central Banks which are so essentially Shareholders Bonks that they can 
work in complete detachment from the Government of the day. There 
must always be the closest co-operation between the Central Bank and 
the Government of the day. But that co-operation should arise when 
the tw'O are facing a common danger. There are, on Iho olker band, 
many occasions when the two should represent two different parties, one 
representing its own interest, the other the interest of sound finance 
calling upon the Government to put its house in order. Therefore, Sir, 
I submit that because on occasions or on most occasions a Central Bank 
and Government must' co-operate, H would be very unwise to ignore those 
other occasions when the Central Bank' is required to put up an independ- 
ent front to the Govemmeht of the day. That idea has always been 
^es^lb in the minds of all those who thought on this' subject and.’ who 
liSVe thade plans bn this subject. That those . plans have not . easily 
' Been settled is evident from the history Of 'Central banking;- H^onourable 
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^kod to answer the questioELs six months ago. ; Now, looking at the history 
in the past, we find, for example, that in Switzerland this controversy 
went on for 25 years, and for 25 yeare jB^74erland‘ denied itself 
advantages of a Central Bank, because* it could not makr^ up its mind 
whether it should have a State Bank or a Shareholders Batiks, But that 
was in a fairly distant past and they took their decision, I believe, in 
1905. Since then I do think that it is fair to put the position as being 
one which indicates that there has been a very marked awing-ov^ of 
opinion in all countries in favour of emphasising the shareholder idea as 
against eraphasising the State control idea. I want be very ^careful 
how I choose my words. This is‘ a 'question of emphasisihg one id<^a 
rather than the other. It is not a question of saying that all connection 
hetwocn the Bank and the Government is wrong; it is a question of 
putting the proper emphasis and the proper balance benweoii the two 
sides. Now, Sir. I do maintain that the history of the past 25 years, 
and particularly the years since the War, has shown a siriidngly marked 
tendency in favour of emphasising the shareholder idea when ^ you are 
setting up a Central Bank. And I do think that, taking account of that 
experieiice of many varied countries in the world, it is fair for us who 
support that idea to say to those who attack it, “The onii.-^ of proof is 
on you*'. And, Sir, I do maintain that Honourable Members who support 
the oilier idea have not discharged that onus. It seems to me that 
among the motives and lines of thought which influence Honourable 
Memh'irs opposite one may select three classes. There are first of all 
those who honestly object to the shareholder idea on its merits,^ and the 
representatives of that idea are those who signed the main minority report 
and who have given their main reasons for objecting to the shareholders 
idea and have coine down in favour of a State Bank. Let me just take 
those reasons. The first of them is this : 

'*It fis an admitted fact that the Government is compelled to assume almost entire 
resf^nsibility in the administration of Central Banks at the time of hnancial 
cris's. The Central Bank functions smoothly only during normal times; for normal 
working, shareholders are as much unnecessary as the State. It is the Governor of 
the Bank that counts.*’ 

Now, Sir, I think it would be very difficult in a few short lines to 
find, — and I hope Honourable Members will not take it amiss when T 
say so, — a more misleading account of the situation. In the first place, 
it is not an admitted fact that the Government is compelled to assume 
almost the (mtiro responsibility at the time of crisis. The Government 
has to step in and stand behind a Bank on these occasions undoubtedly: 
but it is quite wrong to say that the Government assume the entire 
responsibility; and unless the Government in times of crises has a strong 
Central Bank to turn to, then its powers to deal with those crises will 
be terribly weakened; and when I say that I mean particularly this: that 
if the State has too much influence on a Bank, the tendency— ^nd that 
is the experience of all countries — is that the Bank will get top much 
loaded up with creffit operations in favour of the State, and it is just 
at a time of crisis that obligations on the part of a State become com- 
pletely unrealisable. It is just because you want a Bank, a strong Central 
Bank, to help you to deal with crises when they occur, that it is desir- 
able to keep it independent during the times that intervene between 
those crises. Then they say: “A Central Bank functions amoothty only 
during normal times; for normal worli^,,rii^eholders are as much un- 
necessary as the State. It is the Governor pf the Bank ^at 
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This division of times and conditions into noraud times attd times of crisis 
is one. For instwce^. what are . we living in now? Are 

we in nohnaL tim^ or are, ^e living in times of crisis ? Th^ sort of 
criris trincH niy "Honourable fri^ds, .who signed this memorandum^' 
prestimably bad in mind was the sort of crisis that arose at the begin- 
ning of the Great War or the sort of crisis that occurred when England 
went 69 the gold standard in September, 1931. You could not on pucb^ 
an interpretation describe the present occasion as a time of crisis, and yet 
this present occasion is one of eistreme difficulty when it is most essential 
that a Government’s finances . should be soundly and bodly handled, and 
if you have not got a Central Bank which can. stand up against the Govern-, 
ment, then in times like these you will find that a weak situation is created, 
which will make it impossible for you to deal with a crisis when a reaL 
crisis occurs. My Honourable friend, who has just spoken, has said that" 
he can only find instances of two Central Banks that have really failed. 

I think his reading must have been more ’^selective”— let me say— than 
is quite worthy of my Honourable friend. Let him examine the history 
of the Central Bank in Bussia before the War. It is a very interesting 
history, a history which might well be parallelled in a country like this 
in the early days of its new constitutional experiments. Then, again, my 
Honourable friend surely has not forgotten how currencies in all the central 
European countries went wrong, because the Government imposed its will 
upon the Central Bank and made the currency authority work for its own 
purposes and not in the interests of sound finance. History is full of 
instances of the failure of Central Banks to perform their operations pro- 
perly. The next point is that “the State Bank will always command 
greater confidence within a country like India than a Shareholders Bank”. 

If I may say so, tliat entirely begs the question. I quite agree that thej. 
Government in India has at present a prestige which no other body in 
India has got or could rival, but it does not foUow from that that the sort 
of Central Bank which we now propose to set up, with the Government 
standing behind it — remember that, because Government is standing behind 
it and Government guarantees the bank notes, Government puts its- 
currency reserves into the Eeserve Bank, and so on — the country surely 
will have confidence in a Bank started in that way. 

The next point is : “almost the entire profit made by the Reserve Bant 
will be derived from the resources and support of the State; and it is, 
therefore, desirable that the tax-payers should be benefited to the fullest 
possible extent from the profits so derived”. That condition is being satis- 
fied imder our plan. The most that the shareholders can get for the five 
crores they put in is a dividend of six per cent: it may go up to six, it 
may be much less than that: 1 submit that a possible maximum dividend 
of six per cent, for putting up five crores is not a very heavy exaction out 
of the profits which normally accrue to GoveiBment from the handling 
of currency business. 

Then, it is said: “it is an established fact that shareholders do not 
form a satisfactory electorate. No shareholder residing in the mufassil 
would take the trouble of spending monev in travelling in order to exercise 
his right of vote. The use of proxies will be imavoidable; and election by' 
proxies does not necessarily represent electorate.” How can it be- an ' 
established fact that the electorate, which is being provided by this Bill, 
will not vote? There is no parallel to it in any other cpmpany .which haa ’ 
hitherto had existence in Ibma. We are pmviding for the working of the- ' 
shareholders as an electoral body in a way for which there is no parallel 
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at present in IndiAj and I ace no reason au aii to argpe trom t^e experience 
that xhy Honburable frieM, Mr. VM;^a Sagar Piridya, is io fond of^uotuig 
pf banks like the Imperial Bank of India, that the same thing will occur 

^ regards the el^on 6t Directors for this B^rve Bank. I ikopo myself 

ehd I think it 18 I'e'^tflhaAte t 6 hope^that the exercise of votes for the 
,election of DWctora tb the Beserte Bank will become a tery important 
and cherished right ; atid I feel sure that it is unjust to ihe public of . India 
to suggest that these who take up these shares will not take the trouble 
to See that they get the right Sort of Directors. Moreover the argument 
goes much too far, because, after aU, we have the experience of all these 
other countries who provide for the election of Directora in the same way 
jthat we are proposing to provide or oh very much the same basis. How 
are the siginatories of this Minority Report justified in putting down a state- 
ment like that, that it is an established fact that shareholders do not form a 
Satisfactory eTectorate, when it is an established fact that every country 
Which sets up a new Central Bank adopts this basis as being the best 
device which ei^perience has provided for achieving the very difficult object 
Which has to be achieved by a Central Bank? 

The last point is that "*in the case of a private Bank, there will be no 
machinery to demand and enforce larger . recruitment of Indians in the 
officers and subordinate grades^ It is only in the case of a State Bank that 
Indianisation as a policy can be efieOtively enforced as is evident from 
our experience of Railway Administration”. I suggest that that point is an 
anachronism. It is too lata to think of India’s problems in terms like 
that. This Bank, as I have so often said, is intended to be an Indian 
national institution; it can never subceed unless it is an Indian national 
institution; and if Honourable Members think that the Directors who 
will be elected by the Indian electorate which .we have provided are going 
to disregard the Indian national demand for appointing a proper proportion 
of Indian executive staff, then they take a much lower view of their country- 
men than I do< , 

Those are the main points, and I maintain that they constitute an 
extremely weak case. I spoke of three classes of opinion. Among the 
second class I would put those — and I do not hesitate to say this, although 
it has been queried by Honourable Members opposite — ^I would put the 
class of those who satisfy the condition pointed out so acutely by my 
Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand. I do believe. Sir, — mention no 
names,— but I do believe sincerely that among those who are opposing this 
measure, there are a good many who are influenced by the fact that 
Government have thoght fit to propose a Shareholders’ Bank. It is natural 
in the traditions in w^hich Honourable Menibers have thought about these 
problems that they shoul^Toppose the Government proposal. I cast no 
aspersion on anybody for thinking about this controversy with that sort 
of predilection in his mind, but. Sir, it is an interesting speculation to try 
and imagine what the arguments of my friends would have been if we had 
come forward and proposed a State Bank. 

My friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, who has just spoken made an argument 
which I myself had intended to xhake. What is the special virtue of a 
State Bank in present conditions? . Surely, if we had come forward with a 
.State Bank, Honourable Membere would have said; “the ‘State’ which 
you are going to provide for us is a State whioh we ourselves shall not 
control, and you have chosen this form of Stdte Bank, just because ybii 
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want to retain lull >powere of your Governor Oei^^md-sai t&ecpp«^ 
of tiae $e^eta^ ^ver it***. Siri T oan picture to sgtjseU many 

m^ly etoq;uetit would, have been made on tboae.Unea; 

ri Then', thirdly, aixd lastly, there is a curious class who say‘^“.wa Uhe 
Shareholders Bank idea’— in fact my friend, Mr. Sant l:^mgh,. who 
has left uia went so far as to say that be ’’loves” it— but be said that 
bcrwould only accept it if the Governor General’s powers were removed. 

.the Governor General’s powers to have some voice in certain api>oint- 
ihents to the Directorate were to remain, then he says: “give me a 
State Bank all the time”. 1 wonder if my friend has thought out the; 
argument I haVe just put. HoW is this converting the Bank into a 
State Bank going to get hun out of that particular diliiculty ? But i would 
gQr further than that, and 1 Would ask, what is the real basis for this 
objection to the Governor General’s powers? A great deal has been made 
of the fact that the Governor General in Council is mention(3d 92 times 
ih the present Bill. But, as you, Sir, pointed out, on many occasions^ 
where the Governor General in Council is mentioned, the mention refers 
to obligations which have to be performed by the Government, as for 
example, resources to be handed over, and go oh. When ope comes to 
consider what the real powers are, those powers which are so much objected, 
tc, they are powers to nominate four Dii^otors to the Board and the 
power to make the final selection of the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
after considering the recommendations of the Board.' Now, Sir, surely the 
possession of those powers does not justify the charge that this opens 
the door to political induence from London. I would ask my friends to 
consider in what spirit the Governor General has to exercise these powers, 
and, in doing this, I would like to refer to something which my friend. 
Mr. Anklesaria, said. This point was discussed, as naturally it would 
be, in the London Committee. My friend was quite right in saying 
that a certain member of that Committee on the British side said thaW- 
‘*^why, if you have these suspicions, should it not he made clear in the 
Governor General’s Instrument of Instructions that hig duty, in exercising 
his powers, is to take into account only the interests of India”. My friend 
is quite fight when he says that every one on the Committee agreed with 
that point of vieW. It has been asked, why it was not specifically 
mentioned in the Beport; but the real reason, I think, is quite obvious, 
namdy, that we all assumed that it went without saying. Nobody who 
Was sitting round that table imagined that the Governor General would 
exercise his powers with regard to anything else except the interests of 
India. And, Sir, I would Tetnind my friends that in the White Paper 
it is stated specifically in para. 31, that the object of the Governor General's 
special responsibility is *‘the safeguarding of the financial stability and 
Credit of the Federation”. Is he to exercise fhese powers in order to 
suit the interests of a particular group in London? Certainly not. He 
is to exercise those powers dnly for that stated purpose, the safeguarding 
of the financial stability and credit of the Federation. Now surely that, 
properly interpreted, is definitely in the interests of India. But let us 
consider the matter a little further^ In the first speech which I myself 
made in introducing this Bill, I asked the House tc try and look, at it 
not' in terms of prejudices of the past, but to cast their eyes ibrward to 
the conditions of the future; and I would ask Honourable ^^^emberg to 
put it to themselves honestly, — can they not conceive conditions in the 
future when under a democratic Constitution, working under r a system of 
parliamentary^ democracy, there may be a Government in power for a 
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Bh6rt ffjiriA in India whion might be capable of appointizig a very, un- 
desirable man as Governor of the Beserve Bank, a man commit^ tq 
canning out a particular policy which might be very much against the 
interests of the country, certainly against the interpretation of .what 
the interests of the couniary are which would be held by a majority of. 
Honourable Members who sit in this House today? Considering mose 
possibilities, is it not possible that Honourable Members ol the Indian 
Legislature of the future, the Indian public of the future, might be glad 
of the fact that an impartial authority unconnected with any political 
party should have the last say on the men who would be put into those 
key posts? 1 suggest that that is a reflection which deserves very serious 
consideration, and it is on that ground that in so many of the Statutes of 
Central Banks the power of making some of the key appointments is 
placed in the hands of the head of the Government, the head of the 
Government being the head of the Government above all political parties 
of the day. The Governor General is the nearest parallel that can be 
produced to that in India, and it is on that ground alone that these 
special powers are reserved for the Governor General in the future. 

Now, Sir, in connection with that, there ig one particular remark on 
which 1 should like to say something, a remark which was made by my 
friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, in his very effective advocate's speech. 
He made the point that we are now advocating this removal of the power 
of currency control from the Government which we ourselves have exercised 
the last 100 years, and he asked: “why this sudden change of mind?'' 
Well, Sir, it is very easy to answer that question. The sudden change 
of mind is due to this. We are contemplating the setting up of a Con- 
stitution which will, whatever Honourable Members may say about it, 
be a Constitution based on the principles of parliamentary democracy. 
The executive will be responsible to the Legislature, and it is because 
an executive in that position is for one thing liable to constant change 
and for another thing liable to influence from political parties that it is 
considered necessary to put the control of currency into the hands of 
peraianent authority which will be independent of the political changes 
of the day. That, Sir, honestly is the reason why this proposal has been 
made, and why it has been said in the White Paper that it is assumed' 
that this transfer of the control of currency will have been made before the 
Constitution is set up. There is no mistrust there implied of Indians.' 
If there is any mistrust of anything, it ig a mistrust of the way in which’ 
a system of parliamentary democracy will work. It is the control of 
democracy in India and not of Indians with which we are concerned in 
the moh'yes for making this change. Surely that must be obvious to my^ 
Honourable friend if he really thinks about it. Moreover, quite apart 
from this, as I said in my opening speech also, we do not seek to defend 
the system which has prevailed hitherto. We recognise that it is in* 
principle open to serious objection, but I do submit that it is open to much 
less objection when the control is placed in the hands of an unchanging, — 
unfortunately unchanging some Honourable Members '"Ynny say-— officiar 
Govemmfent than when it rests with a shifting and ehanging Government 
liable to change with all the shifting and changing of political parties in the 
country. liet Honourable Members consider the sort of position which exists' 
in Prance today. If the control of currency is in the hands of a Govern- 
ment that perhaps changes once every fortnight, how can policy ever 
be conducted with any continuity end in a way which will give any 
confidence to those who have to do husiness in the country? That is the 
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motive for making this change now^ ax^d I am glad ilua my Honourable 
friend raised the pointy because it has given me a ciiance of explaining 
vvhy that condition has been put in, and meeting, I hope, a good deal 
of the suspicions which had been voiced by Honourable Members opposite 
as to the reason for the insertion, of that provision in the White faper 
scheme. | 

Now, Sir, that I think is all that 1 need say on this matter. This 
pl^n, which is now before the House, represents the result of a long 
and careful thought and long and careful discussion. We think that in 
this plan we have provided an even balance between the shareholders 
on the one side and public interests on the other. We think, that this 
is the best device for starting this J3ank in India in a position to carry 
out the functions which have to be placed upon it. We believe that 
•if you were to endeavour to do it by means of a State JBaiik, even though 
you tried to impose self-denying ordinances on the Government of the 
day, you could not, having regard to the long past traditions in India, 
create that spirit of independence wliicli is the essential purpose of 
this plan. You have to consider Indian conditions and past history. 
A change is required now, and the only way in which we feel that there 
is any reasonable cliance of creating this independent body is to follow 
^is plan, base it on the shareholder’s idea, but so limit the shareholders’ 
powers and rights that they cannot use their influe7ice to have the affairs 
of the Bank directed in anything else but the public interests. That, 
Sir, is our position and 1 sincerely hope that tlie House will accept it 
and that wo may now turn a page of history and regard this long contro- 
versy as closed. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliain Ohotty) : The original 
6 p.M, question was : i , . 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“That for clause 4 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

.*! ‘4. The ■oi'iginal share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which shall 
be fully subscribed by Government’.” 

The question that I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The Assembly divided: I 
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The motion was negatived. I 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 6th December, 1938. ] 
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Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday^ 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 6th December, 1933, 


The w^ssembly met in the Assembly Chnmber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
plietty) in the Chair. 


THE BESEKVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty):. The House 
will now resume consideration of clause 4 of the Resc'rve Bank Bill. 
Amendments numbered 18, 19, 20 and 21 fall according to the verdict 
given on Mr. Mitra’s amendment. Amendment No. 22 — Mr, Vidya Sagar 
Pandya. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, I openly 
congrat>4&^t6 ..... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Do^S the 
Honourable Member move his amendment? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Yes, Sir. I beg to move; 

*'That in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, for tho word *five’ thei words ‘sevefi 
and a half* be substiluted.*' 1 

Sir, I openly congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member and 
the Government upon their great success in getting this House to agiee 
to a Shareholders Bank as against a State Bank as demanded by the 
Indian public, by a majority of forty-three, though the Government had 
a majority ' of only three in the Joint Select Committee. After the 
acceptance of the constitution of the Reserve Bank of India on a share- 
holder basis by such an overwhelming niajority and even by a majority 
of non olfficial elected Members amongst themselves, it is no use tinkering 
with the Bill and trying to modify it in part.s with a view to its working 
as a State or semi- State Bank. Sir, let the Bank be an alloyed or 
unalloyed Shareholders Bank to the Government s own liking and let the 
Government of India take the full responsibility in the matter. Sir, with 
such an overwhelming and clear majoiity on the side of the Government, 
there is no ghost of a chance for any non-dflfibial amendments, unless 
these are approved of by the Government, being carried in this House 
when the House and the parties and the Members are so much divided 
and when even several y^arty Leaders openly vote with the Government 
and against the wishes of the majority of their own party. (Hear, hear.) 
Under these circumstances, T do not propose to move any of my amend- 
pients notice of which I have given. TTius, Sir, I beg leave of the 
Hofliourable House to withdraw my this amendment even. 

( 2639 ) k 
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Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Kural): On a point of order, Sir.. Will it be correct for the 
Honourable Member to authorise any other person to move amendments 
standing in his name? 

Mr, President (The Honourable. Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That cannol 
be done. 

Now an amendment has been moved accompanied by a request foi 
leave to withdraw it. The amendment runs : 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘five* the words ‘sevei 
and a half* be substituted.*' i 

Has the Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw thh 
amendment? 

Several Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honoui*- 
able Member has not got the leave of the House to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this amendment has 
moved that the capital of this Central Bank of India should be Rs. 7^ 
orores instead of five crores of rupees. As he has given no reasons why 
he wanted to increase the share capital, it is very dilffiicult for us to know 
how we can meet his arguments. In the Select Committee, ho had not 
placed before us any reasons, nor was it even suggested by the Honour- 
able the Mover of this amendment as to why he wanted to increase the 
capital. The onus, therefore, lies heavily upon him, particularly he being 
a member of the Joint Select Committee, for making out a case for his 
proposition. He did not raise the point there, nor has he given any 
reasons here for increasing tiie share capital. I think, therefore, we 
should oppose this motion. 

Sir, in this connection I should like to refer to the point that the 
Honourable Member has tried to make that because there is no chance 
of carrying any amendment against the Government opposition in this 
House, that is a valid argument against our trying to do our best to 
press forward views that prevail in the country and to bring out what 
the country wants in connection with the Reserve Bank Bill as it has 
come out of the Select Committee and how it should now be amended 
by this House. Sir, it is a commonplace thing in the working of every 
Constitution that there is the mjijority party and there is the Opposition 
which, for the time being, is m the minority in this House, of course 
with this difference that the minority in other countries have their chance 
of becoming the jnajority if they can show that they would serve the 
country’s interests better. Our Constitution, however, is unalterable, 
and, therefore, whether we are in the majority or in the minority, we 
must always be in opposition. But still I think it is the boimden duty 
of this Opposition to press forward everything that is for the best -interests 
of the country according, to theii: view and to try at any rate to influence 
the attitude of the Government. To take the familiar example of the 
British House of Commons, wo know that the Labour Party, which forms 
the Opposition, is composed o! about 50 members, with ten times their 
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number forming the Treasury Benches and their sUpport^ifs; but, yet, on 
cJl important occasions, as Hi^ Majesty’s Opposition, they think it their 
duty not only to put forward their views, but also to divide the whoh' 
House and to put on record tlieir side of the case. Here also, 1 think, 
we owe it to our constituency that whatever we . consider to be in the 
best interests of the country and whatever we consider to be their views., 
we should put on record in this House. . I know, there are Members 
who really think that nothing can be gained even by putting forward 
their views, and for them, if they think it is all useless, certainly it is 
better to resign and go back; hut in the case of all Lhose who seriously 
take any part in the work of the Legislature, I think constitutionally, 
morally and honestly they should try their best to put forth their views 
for the consideration of ihe Government even though they cannot car';\ 
the House with them. Sir, with these words, I oppose the amendmeuj. 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I cannot support the amendment which my Honourable friend has 
just now moved, for I do not know the reasons which led him to put 
forw'ard an amendment like that. To move an amendment and then 
immediately to ask for leave to withdraw it after saying something about 
the voting strength of this House was not, I think, relevant. But as he 
has introduced that matter with respect to this amendment, I beg to 
submit that he need not have been so disheartened as ho seemed to be 
that the voting strength is overwhelmingly on the other side. Now, Sir, 
if we eliminate the 26 official Members who are bound to vote for the 
official Bill and the 14 other nominated Members, who are pledged also 
to support the Government (Cries of “No, no” from the Official Benches), 
I beg to submit, that the voting majority in this case will be reduced from 
43 to 3. So, it is not an overvsrhelrning majority and, if we take into 
consideration the presence of our friends of the European Group and also 
some of the habitual supporters of the Government, then T think we can 
claim that we reallv have an elected majority in the matter. Under the 
circumstances, I think the only possible gain that we can have by tabling 
an amendment, although I have tabled none, is to place before this House 
our views about certain clauses of the Bill. If we do it and if we try 
our best to impress upon the Government what our views are about this 
Bill, I think we all have done our duty towards ourselves ns well as 
towards the Government and the country. In that, we should not fail 
and T submit that the proposal for the withdrawal of the amendment was 
not supported by us for that very reason. With these words, I oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Alunad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I am very sorry that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Vidya Sagar Pandya, has moved this amendment and at the same time 
he wants to withdraw it. This has made our position a little weaker no 
doubt. I request him. Sir, not to be disheartened and to join hand with us 
for the benefit of the Motherland. 

I am sorry that I do not agree with Mr. Mitra because he has opposed 
the amendment. I think it would have been better for him to allow him 
to withdraw his amendment if he was against this amendment. But 
when be said that he would, not allow Mr. Pandva to withdraw bis amend- 
ment, then he ought to have supported it. I do not understand his posi- 
tion at all. 
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f. Cf. mttfr: I Bald that tl^ ^¥DeQdme4t wfts not inOYe4 |i^. 
{^andya in the Select Comnnttee nojr did be give any reawn wby ba ^ 
not move it. 


Mx. K. Kaswood Ahmad: Vexv well. Sir. If there were sufficient 
reasons for opposing the amendment, it was better for Mr. ‘Mitra to allow 
piy Honourable friend from Madras to withdraw it. 

Mr. 8. 0. ICitra: That point I have also explained in my speech. 


Mr. 1C. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, now I leave the explanation which did 
not convince me. In this connection I wish to say a few words. There 
is no doubt that, from amongst the Indian elected Members, 83 voted 
against the Government and only 28 elected Indian Members voted with 
the Government and I hope my Honourable friend. Sir Lancelot Graham, 
will not contradict this statement of mine. 

Though my friend, Mr. Pandya, did not say a single word in support of 
7^ crores, I support his amendment, the reason being that you will find 
from my am^endment No. 27 that it proposes to create new registers iix 
Karachi, Lahore, Patna and Cawnpore. For that purpose it will be neces- 
sary to increase the amount from five crores to 7J crores. I do not desire 
to say anything at this stage as to why I propose to increase the number 
of registers, as I wish to deal with that subject when my amendment is 
moved. But I must say now that an increase in the capital is very 
essential. If these new registers are created, then certainly more shares 
will be required for these registers as our Bombay and Calcutta friends 
may not like to reduce their shares which are about Rs. 1,40,00,000 and 
Rs. 1.45,00,000, respectively. It is for this reason especially that I 
support this amendment. 

In this connection. Sir, I would like to warn the Muslim Members 
who have voted with the Government and I request them to support us 
in this matter. I would very much like to know from them what is 
Government going to do for them that they are blindly supporting them 
in such vital questions. I want to know whether they have got any 
assurance from the Government that one of the Deputy Governors will 
be a Muslim. If they maintain that this question cannot be raised, then 
let me tell them that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has 
admitted this much that at least one Indian will be one of the Deputy 
Governors. When this announcement was possible to make, was it not 
possible for him to say that one of the Deputy Governors w^ould be a 
Muslim or a member of the minority communities. I want to know froni 
the Muslim supporters of the Government whether they have received 
any assurance from the Government that the Muslims will have any seat 
on the Directorate? No such assurance has been given by the Govern- 
ment up till now. I want to know from them if they have received any 
assurance from the Local Governments that on the local boards Muslims 
will get their representetion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shammukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member had better settle that question in its proper place. 
He may now confine himself to the capital of the Bank. 
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Ifr. Ilk. Wui%6bd tlWrtift: Bit, I &ilti dlily trbhiiiig my friimds Qiat they 
may not oppose me and support the GorlwnbiAht blindly in this am^M- 
mont. I want to remind them that they have noi got any assurance fmm 
the GO'^ehlttieiil tor Mu&liind. I^at hidihg tha baaid, ^hy atfe they so 
blindly supporting the Government? They Ate not galnihg Ahythiiig 
from the Government for their support. Therefore^ they must support 
us on this question as it is very necessary that the amount should be 
increased from five crores to 7^ crores, so that it may be distributed on 
the registers Which Will be created. 

Sir dk)wa8jl ^ehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend is to raise the share capital 
from five to 7J crores and it is not such a simple matter as some of my 
Honourable friends seem to imagine. Surplus, capital is always a dangerous 
thing for any company. If the Eeserve Bank could utilise 7^ crores with 
benefit to itself and to its shareholders and to Government, who are to share 
its profits, nobody would have the slightest objection, but it is doubtful if 
this 7^ crores could be utilised with any benefit. If my Honourable friends 
have moved this amendment or have supported it merely with the object of 
fulfilling the desire of some Members of this House to have a larger share 
“capital allotted to their provinces, may I respectfully point out to them that 
it is not a very good reason. If they so desire and if they think that their 
provinces can subscribe to a larger amount of capital than has been laid down 
in the Bill, let them move for a larger portion of the capital. If they think 
that it is unfair to give Bengal, with all the other provinces included in 
that register, one crore and 45 lakhs, let them move for its reduction. If 
they consider that Bombay should not get one crore and 40 lakhs, let them 
move for the reduction. Personally, let me tell my Honourable friends 
that I attach very little value to the amounts assigned to these registers, 
because there is going to be a transfer of shares from one register to another 
and if one register is not able to hold the full amount allotted to it, it is 
bound to go to another register. You cannot help it. It is like trying to 
keep water in a place where the levels are against it; it must flow away 
unless you dam it and we are not going to dam the share capital in any 
way in this Bill. Under the circumstances, I do not think the object will 
be fulfilled and I would urge Honourable Members not to overload this 
Bank with unnecessary capital and reduce the chances of the Bank making 
a reasonable profit. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I have no 
objection to my Honourable friend withdrawing this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
ie: 


“That ill sub-clause (/) of cUuse 4 of the Bill, for the Vrord 'five* tha words 'seven 
and a half’ be substituted.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. tt. Sliaramatajti (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhanunadan 
Rural) : There is another amendment to the same effect in the name of my 
Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who is the Leader of 
to important (Irpup, and 1 understand that he intends to move that amendr 
iheht. Therefore, I do not propose to move my amehdthent. 

MXi PreMdent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Membei^ cannot xhake it ak a condition. 
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: lEr* B. Sitaramaraju: 1 underataAd he is goingt^Q’^oye it ai»d, Aerelpre, 

I am not moving my amendment*. . , 

Baja Bahadur O. Erlahnamacharlax (Tanjore cum. Trichinopoly : Non^ 
Muhammadan Bural): 1 think it will come in my time. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Now is your time. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The only question is whether this particular 
proviso should be added to sub-clause (I) or sub-clause (5). I think sub-t 
clause (3) would be a more suitable place. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is per- 
fectly immaterial to the question. It is open to an Honourable Member 
who has tabled an amendment to get up and say that he does not want to 
move it. 

Baja Bahadur Q. B[rishnamachariar: May I move my amendment now ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); No. In his 
turn the Honourable Member can move it. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I beg to move: 

*'That at the end of sub-clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be 
Inserted : 

‘but the Government shall have the right to buy up all shares of the Bank at any 
time after the lapse of fifteen years from the date of opening of the Bank\** 

Sir, this is a very simple provision and it is nothing new here. It only 
allows the State to purchase shares after the lapse of 15 years and this is 
not a new principle that is being introduced in India. There are many 
Central Banks on the Continent of Europe where such a principle does 
exist. I can quote some of the relevant clauses of some of the Banks to 
show that such a provision does exist. I shall take the case of the Austrian 
Bank. In the Federal Bank of Austria: 

“The Federal Government is, with sanctTon of Legislature entitled to take over 
business of Bank at its real value in event of expiry of priv’lege, loss of privilege, 
or liquidation before expiration of privilege.” 

Then, take the case of Czechoslovakia: 

“If Charter expires State has right to take over entire assets with liabilities or only 
a part of them.” 

Similar provisions do exist in the case of Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, 
Germany, Hungary, Lithunia, Poland and several other Banks. I need not 
go into the Charters of these Banks. My intention is that if the Bank is not 
run properly, then the State should come and take over the shares from the 
public. Supposing the Bank is not run in the interests of the country and 
supposing the credit and the currency policy is not properly managed,, then 
it is the duty of the State to take over the shares. Now, thp Bank may 
conduct such a business without violating the provisions of the Act^ but 
its policy may be detrimental to the interests^ of the country. In that case, 
it is the duty of every State to take the management of the Bank. This is 

V “That at the end <xf sub-clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, the worilS'Md AgnirM 
“and 75 per cent, of the paid up capital shall be held by n^ionals* be inseiied.*f : . 
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only a permissive clause and it does not as^ tiie ,Sta|Nr conxpulsorily. to take 
over the shares after 15 years. The Government shbtild ' accept 'this provi- 
sion in the Statute. They may say that the Legislature or the Government 
halve inherent rights to take ovefr shaifes any time they like. But, I submit, 
no harm will be done in having a clause lilce this in the Bill. With these 
words, I move my amendment. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

**That at the end of sub-clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be 
^inserted ; « 

'but the Government shall have the right to buy up all shares of the Bank at any 
time after the lapse of fifteen years from the date of opening of the Bank’.*’ 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir, after having agreed to a 
Shareholders Bank yesterday, I am not sure how this condition would work, 
but, at the same time, I do feel that it is just possible that the danger 
pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, may come into exist- 
ence. It seems to me, however, instead of putting this proviso and taking 
a leap into the unknown, it would be a much better thing if my Honourable 
friend would agree to move an amendment to sub-clause (4) of clause 1 by 
saying that this Act shall remain in force for a period of 15 years instead 
of 25 years. Even if my Honourable friend's amendment is accepted, we 
cannot do anything at present. It is only after 15 years, we can sit down 
and see what to do and what not to do, whether the Act conforms to what 
we consider to be the proper method or whether something else has to be 
put down. If that is the only object of the amendment, as I consider it is, 
then, I submit, the same object will be achieved by the amendment to sub- 
clause (4) of clause 1 ns I indicated, leaving the position to work itself 
for the next 15 years according to the scheme of the Shareholders Bill un- 
disturbed by any trouble as to what may happen after 15 years, whether 
Government are going to purchase the shares and all that sort of thing. 
I would request my Honourable friend to see if he cannot accept my 
suggestion and withdraw his amendment leaving him to move the amend- 
ment I suggested to sub-clause (4) of clause 1 at the proper time. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, those of us who support the State Bank and have given 
elaborate reasons for the same for some days here and also those of us who 
find that there is nothing in this Bill to provide any relief for the agricul- 
turists or the landlords or to any of those who hold property in this 
country, consider that this period of 15 years is a very long period for this 
Act to come to an end. This clause, moved as an amendment by my 
Honourable friend, will provide a source or a principle for this House or for 
the future House to amend this Act and, at the same time, for the Govern- 
ment to acquire the Bank. Whether this Bank fails or whether the country 
does not like the Bank in its present condition, after 15 years, T think 
they would at least have sufficient experience. It will enable the Govern- 
ment too to have the rigkt, if circumstances justify, to turn this Bank into 
a State Bank. I support the amendment. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, we had a long discussion about this in the Committee .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh r (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham* 
madan): Which Committee ? London Committee ? 
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TUbt. UtihRillibiid Taxiiliii Ithifi: Nd, the Cdhunitteis ot which you wer^ 
;dso a member. It looks rather di&cult to press this point every time whdh 
we have already, by a hiige majority, Copied the scheme of a Shareholders 
jBank and not a State Bank, ahd it is curious that We should Ibring in a device 
to deprive the shareholders of the benefit Which may accrue to them later on, 
and by this amendment my friend only intends that the shareholders, who 
will subscribe to this Bank, should be only the money-lenders who can invest 
their amounts for a particular period. But if the desire is that the shares 
may be held by the poor people and the agriculturists, then they must have 
a security so that after a short period they may not be deprived of the 
benefit for the money which they have invested. No company can be started 
for a shorter period and if it is started to end after a few years, the people, 
who will subscribe to that company, will think twice before they put their 
money there. The House decided by its vote yesterday that the Bank 
should be a Shareholders Bank, which means that the money should be 
subscribed by the people of India and not by a few rich people who want 
to use it for a shorter period. Of course, money-lenders can advance for a 
Shorter period, but if you want to induce poorer people like agriculturists 
and clerks in the Secretariat to invest their money, then they must have 
some security and some knowledge that their money is secure and that 
they will not suffer after a few years. He must get the same advantage as 
an ordinary man purchasing a share in an ordinary company would get. 
This amcndrncnt is a new device to reopen, after 15 years, the question 
Whether it should be a State Bank or a Shareholders Bank. And then who 
will decide this question? If Government make some money, then you 
should not deprive the shareholders of the chance of investing their money, 
tf there is more profit, on account of their money, then they must not be 
deprived of it without their consent, because they will not be represented 
find will not have any voice. The shareholders will not come up here and 
argiie their point. It will not be the people of India, but the Government 
of India who will decide their fate. It may be said that this House will be 
representative of the people, but the Members of this House will not come 
here on the specific question whether there should be a State Bank or 
whether they should vote for a Shareholders Bank. There will be only a 
few people; in the whole of India there will be one lakh shareholders who 
will get the vote and this one lakh cannot exercise sufficient influence on 
the Members of this House who will cottife from different places to decidfe 
their fate. I do riot think it will be treating the future shareholders properly 
if we say that after a certain period Government should buy back all those 
shares, because these people will have no voice in deciding their own fate 
and they cannot argue their case. 


One point may be advanced that, if this Bank is not working properly, 
why should it not be a State Bank ? It will become a State Bank, because 
there is a provision already in this Bill which gives ample power to Govern- 
ment that, if the Bank fails to perform its functions, the Governor General 
will take back the whole management and it Will be wound up. And I do 
not think it will be treating the poorer people of India fairly to place their 
fate in the hands of the future Government or even in the hands of the 
future Legislature who will not be coming and seeking their election on this 
direct issue. Therefore, I oppbse. this amehdinent. 

nix. Muhammad Anwar-ui-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
* Hbral): Str, I atn grat^M to you for affording me this Opportunity of s^peak- 
ing on this amendment, tt seeiria tO hlO that lor^tful Of 
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HVieiitB that Ate ha|)]p)dilih|^ heiri^ oh th^ floor of this Asiiehibly, hhd thAt is 
why I am now on toy logs. 1 am neither here to say ahything in reply 
tp what has fallen from my esteemed friend, the present Secretary of the 
AU-Ihdih Muslim LeagiiOj of hrhich I aih one of the Viee-Presidents, nor 
fltti I quostiohing ihe propriety of the Leader of the Independent Party, 
Ibsihg his tehi][>er in the ebtlrse of a debate in this House, nor am I tb 
hnticisO my friend, Mr. BhupUt Sing, whether this amendment is rightly 
]g\it And rightly douched. So far as this amendment is concerned, per* 
haps my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, and others feel that^ after this Bill iS 

g assed, perhaps the door is slammed against them. But I can assure him 
lat if he had taken a little trouble tb go through the severe cross-exami- 
nation to which the present SeOretary of State for India was put by the 
Joint Select Committee in London, he would find there the strong com- 
mitihehts, on behalf of the Government of England, that this Assembly 
6r thO Assembly that Will be comihg in the future will have the power of 
moving Resolutions in order to influence the decisions of the Governor 
General in Council in important matters. Therefore, why should my 
fHehds on my right lose heart ? Besides, it is also apparent from the trend 
of the examination by my esteemed friend, the Leader of the Independent 
Party (Sir Abdur Rahim), that the people will not be penalised in any 
Way and that no newspaper will be penalised if they started an agitation 
over the wrong exercise of that discretion of the Governor General in 
Council which will be given to him under the particular instrument. If 
so, many things are available at the disposal of my friends on my right 
Who are so anxious for a State Batik, and they should not lose heart and 
should not come with so many amendments which are likely to defer our 
decision on this matter. 


Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I frankly admit that wo were defeated yes- 
terday on the question of Shareholders versus State Bank and we should 
now have our discussion and make every effort that a few capitalists should 
not monopolise the Bank. I entirely agree witli Mr. Rariga Iyer and differ 
from my friend, Mr. Neogy, that the country was unanimous in demand- 
ing a State Bank. No doubt the country is dividend, but the principle of 
division is very different. The dividing line is really the four walls of this 
building: public opinion outside this Assembly Chamber is ovcrwlielmingly 
in favour of a State Bank. {An Honourable Member: “Question**.) But 
it has been proved that public opinion, as represented in this Assembly, is 
also overwhelmingly in favour of a Shareholders Bank. So we should take 
the scheme of shareholder. We on this side have been advancing argu- 
ments only bn the question of Shareholders versus StAte Bank; but we 
have not examined the scheme of a Shareholders Bank as it is presented 
tb us. I say that the scheme, as it is now before us, Is one that is open 
to very grave doubts, and I am not certain whether it is constitutionally 
correct. It is a general principle in any theory that if you establish one 
ease in Which a thing cannot work, then the scheme is wrong, I am now 
going to give you a case in which it may be impossible to establish a 
Board of Directors or the local boards in any way. Suppose five lakhs of 
persons apply for a share, each of Rs. 100— I appeal tb my two Hottbur- 
able friends opposite, for it is for them to consider it particularly— I say 
Hie thdory yoti are nbW advancing ft inAthematteally wrong and I am 
going to prove it 
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Ttie Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend surely 
should address the Chair and not me on the subject. 

« Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 always address the Members through the Chair 
and not directly. I say, supposing five lakhs of persona apply for one 
share each of Ks. 100, none of these persons will have the right to vote or 
attend any meeting; and so there cannot be a meeting of the local or 
Central Boards, and consequently there can be no election of Directors. 

1 say this possibility can arise 

Xr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Will there be nobody in the whole of 
India who will apply for five shares and pay Bs. 600? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Before my Honourable friend goes any further» 
may 1 appeal to him to read the Bill, because if he had read the Bill he 
would not have made these remarks. (Interruptions.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should not give way so easily. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The value of a share is Bs. 100; and suppose 
there are five lakhs of persons asking for one share each, and nobody is 
willing to purchase more than one share and invest more than Bs. 100, . . 

Mr. B. R. Purl (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): May I know 
which particular part of the Bill Sir Gowasji Jehangir was referring to? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is Dr, 
Ziauddin Ahmad who is speaking now. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I shall take a hypothetical example. When you 
make a law, you have to provide for hypothetical cases also, and my 
hypothetical case is this: suppose five lakhs of persons apply for one 
share each and none of them is willing to spare more money, then how 
are you going to allot the shares and how is an election to take place? 
In that case, the whole scheme will fail 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Each European will apply for five shares 
in all the five circles. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not speaking of any particular community: 
when" a law is enacted, it must be made to cover all possible cases that 
might arise; and this is a possible case, though I admit it is not pro- 
bable: still wo must make provision for such cases 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What hap- 
pens if nobody applies for shares? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That was my first objection. ^ ; 

Rgja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I apply for five shares and have 
the Bank entirely under my control. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; The other question that might, possibiy arise is 
the one that the Hopoiirable Mr. President himself has suggested: suppose 
no one applies for shares; in thait case also the machinery will be penalised. 

these exceptional. caseS) 1 :think, there ought to be some provision, so 
that the law may not be defective. 

The second point is this: 1 shall criticise the scheme as a whole first 
and then I will come to the specific points. 1 say it is not really the 
principle of democracy that we are introducing by this Bill, but the 
principle of oligarchy and I' am going to give you certain figures 


The EonouraUe Sir Brojendra Mitter (La\( Member) *. Invite Professor 
Einstein to solve these problems, 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Since the Members on the Treasury Benches 
are competent to do everything, they are also quite competent to take the 
part of Einstein or of any other Professor or Scientist. I now take an 
example. At Es. 100 a share, there are five lakhs of shares. Out of these 
5,00,000, there is bound to be some wastage: that is any person holding 
less than five shares will not have a vote : persons having seven or eight 
shares will have only one vote for the five shares and no vote for the 
remaining two or three : so there will be some kind of wastage on account 
of people purchasing shares not in exact multiples of five, but in sub- 
multiples. I calculate that we may safely put down this figure of wastage 
at 25 per cent : so, out of these 5,00,000 shares, only persons having five 
shares each will have a vote : and, allowing for wastage, as 1 have bidioated 
above, to the extent of 25 per cent, it leaves us with' 75,000 voters. Then 
comes the question of plurality of votes. The maximum number of votes 
a shareholder can have is 10, and persons having more than 50 shares cannot 
have more than 10 votes. On account of this thing, I put down the approxi- 
mate value of votes to be five and, therefore, only 15,000 persons will really 
be available for votes. Out of this 15,000, let us see how many will really 
vote : it is our experience that more than 20 per cent of the total amount of 
votes will never come forward and give a vote either by means of proxy or 
by other methods. So wo get 20 per cent of this 15,000, that is to say, 
tlie number of votes really available w'ill only be 3,000. Now, this 3,000 
will be distributed among five centres and, therefore, there will be only 600 
persons in each area who will come forward and vote: and this is what 
is called liberalisation and nationalisation, which will be limited to the votes 
of 600 persons in each area. I say, if the number of actual voters in each 
area is deduced to 600 persons then can you really call it Indianisation or 
you may say that the whole thing is liberalised. Sir, these things really 
ought to have been worked oiit by the Finance Department, but my 
experience is not only of this, but of other proposals relating to customs and 
tariff, etc. , that this Department is the most unscientific Department in the 
Government of India. They have got the figures, but they are never able 
to substantiate their assertions by scientific arguments. The whole scheme, 
as is laid before us, is open to very serious criticism and it requires very 
detailed consideration. Though, no doubt, we are defeated, I must say that 
we are going to work out the shareholders’ scheme and give it a trial. The 
present proposal is that we should give a time limit. What we say Is that 
should Gtovernmeht find, after a period of; say, 15 years, that the scheme 
is failing, they should have the option to purchase these shares. It. does 
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not follow that they should do it, but we want to give them tha optioh. tb 
do it. My friend, Mr. Yamin IChan, suggested that we would be doing a 
great injustice to the poor people, if we buy these shares. This remiiids 
me of the conception of poverty by the Emperor Bahadur Shah. Therb 
Was a great famine in Delhi at one time and the King waa approached for 
help, and he said that the poor people would at least have a dish of piilao 


Baja Bahadur O. B[ri8hnamachariar: Not puZao, but khichdi. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Very well, we will ftay kkidhdi^thi^t WdS really 
the lowest conception of extreme poverty; That is to say, a person who 
has only one dish of Tchichdi is a very poor man. So my friend thinks that 
a mail who can afford to purchase a share of Rs. 100 is a poor person, but 
I think a man who is in a position to purchase a share of Rs. 100 cannot be 
included in the category of a poor man, because though he cannot be called 
Hch, he certainly can’t be put in the category of a poor man in this country ; 
he will be a middle class man, because poor people will never have Rs. 100 
to invest on a share of this kind. The other point is, we have got short 
tbrm loans here already. The Government have floated a loan which can 
be payable at any lime between 1929 and 1947, and the option is always 
left to Government and everybody will see that Government may or may 
hot be 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Ts my Honourable friend aware that the 
dgriciilturists have invested their money in these short term loans? Is my 
friend aware of the fact that a large number of agriculturists have subscribed 
for these short term loans? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T started wnth that assumption, any way, I say, 
if you can tell these people, whether, rich, middle class or poor, if you can 
tell these people beforehand about this option, that the amount may be 
paid back at any time after an interval of 15 years, there is no injustice 
done. Tlie Bill already provides for a period and it is 25 years. This 
jparticular provision gives the option to purchase it at any time between 15 
and 25 years, and this is not contrary to the practice followed by the 
Government of India in raising their loans. 

Before I sit down, Sir, — ^this is the first time I have spoken after eighir 
days, — I should like to reply to a charge that was levied on the floor of the 
House against me on the (Question of the Ottawa Agreement. People said 
that I had changed my mind in connection with the Ottawa Agreement 


Honotttablb Sit Brbjmidra Mittar: The Ottawa Agreement is hardly 
relevjint to the present qdeslioh. 

fir. Ziauddm AhlSMi It is not relevant. I but since I was accused 
6ti the floot of the HouAe bf having changed tny tnihd, 1 should rderely lite 
t6 reJ)W to that 46cusatibh. Sir, I dbti^t see that there is any harm in 
fehAhgihg one’s, opinibhs. People do change their o^ihions^ and . I have 
dhhhged my bpinibh, and I erlll hot hesitate tb (diange my opinibn if strdng 
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arguments are given and oircumstances change. At the same time, if I 
change my opinion, I will certainly publicly give the arguments and 
reaeoi^ as to why I have changed my opinion; but if a person changes 
bis opinion in the same way as a person changes his clothes, then, of course, 
it is objectionable. Persons may change their opinions, and it is their 
duty, for the guidance of the puhlio to give reasons in plain words as t<j 
vrhy they changed their opinion. But if a man changes his opinion without 
giving any reasons for so doing, that is of course very unjustifiable, and 
this is the objection. 

In the first place, I mention that I never opposed the Ottawa Agreement.; 
I myself moved a reference to Select Committee. In the Committee I was 
convinced that that was really for the benefit of India, and I still say that 
it has proved beneficial to India, though not to the extent we had expected. 
Now, that it has proved beneficial is proved from the figures 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Certainly, 
the figures relating to the trade of India with Great Britain are not relevant 
to this particular amendment. The Honourable Member must know that. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad: Very well, Sir, I shall not give any detailed 
arguments about this Ottawa Agreement, but I would like to mention that 
our balance of trade began to improve after the Ottawa Agreement, although 
the expectations that we made were not realised for two reasons. In the 
first place, the Government gave up the Ottawa Agreement and took up an 
all-world problem of economic depression, and, secondly, our trade figures 
are not the same now as they were in 1929. These are really the points 
that I want to mention, and I say clearly that there is absolutely no harm 
to change one's opinion provided the man puts down, for the benefit of the 
public, the reasons as to why he has changed his opinion in clear and 
unambiguous terms. With these words. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, some of us on this side of the House attach 
very great importance to a provision in this Bill which would enable the 
Government at any time to purchase these shares. In pressing that point 
of view, it is not my desire to revive the controversy we have had for four 
or five days on the question whether we should have a State Bank or a 
Shareholders Bank. Just now my friend, the Leader of the United India 
Party, has given his thoughts on this question again, but T would invite 
him and those of his way of thinking to the very weighty words uttered by 
the Honourable the Finance Member in closing that controversy. He stated 
that there was a good deal to be said on both sides of the question. He 
never denied that, but according to him, under present circumstances, it is 
necessary to have a Shareholders Bank. The verdict of the 
12 Noon, supported his point of view. I am not in any way in- 

fluenced by the counsel of despair, or, if I may say so, by the despair of 
age of my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. I have always 
the confidence of youth, not for the results that we may or may not achieve 
on the floor of this House, but for the consciousness that I have done at 
least my duty on the floor of the House and hope that good may, however, 
come out of evil. I do not care whether it is shared by other Members of 
the House or not, but I have that consolation. It is not to revive that 
controversy that I have got up to speak on this amendment. 
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As I have said at the very beginning, I attach very great impbrt^ce to 
a proviso in this Bill that it should be left to the State, at any time to. pur- 
chase the shares back. Lower in the Order Paper, there is an amendmezit 
standing in my name which does not give the latitude which my Honoural^le 
friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing’s amendment gives. His amendment is to the 
effect that it should be open to the State to purchase the shares back after 
15 years. I was not prepared to go even so far as that. 1 thought that 
the State should have at any time the right to purchase those shares. I 
am not unmindful of the remark made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, the Leader of the United India Group, but I would invite his atten- 
tion to the fact that this is not an ordinary joint stock bank or company 
that they are opening. It is to be a national institution where every 
national has got a right to know as to how it is working and take it up 
when they deem fit. The nation can never have a better agency, a Gov- 
ernment responsible to them. I venture to submit, therefore, that if, at 
any time, it is considered best in the interests of the country that the 
Legislature should influence the future Government of the country to take 
back the shares, they should have the right to do so. After all, my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Yamin Khan’s argument could not hold much water if 
he remembers that this Bill is for a period of twenty-five years. After 
twenty -five years, it is quite competent for this House to repeal it. . 

Hr. Bhuput Sing: Not for a period of 25 years only. The sub-clause 
says: 

. for a period of twenty five years and thereafter until repealed.** 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: That will come up before the House. When there 
is a provision for 25 years, then it must come up after 25 years for con- 
sideration. 

An Honourable Member: How? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: No, no. The sub-clause is: 

"twenty five years and thereafter until repealed.*' 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: The question of repeal will come after 25 years. 

Some Honourable Members: No no. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Then, the very simple remedy is to change that 
portion of the Bill. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, has got an amendment to that effect and it is that amendment 
that has misled me to think that this Bill cannot go beyond 25 years without 
our consent. Therefore, what my Honourable friend says is quite true. 
That is a matter in which we have to bestow a little more care to see how 
that provision should be suitably modified. But there is another point, and 
I wo\ild particularly ask my Honourable friends to pay a little more atten- 
tion to it, and it is that, even under the provisions of this Bill, there is 
a clause \mder which the Government can supersede this Bank. They have 
got a provision to that effect,— clause 30. We, who know how the powers 
vested in the Government to supersede are really acted upon, we, who 
know something of municipal administration, we who know something of 
the local board administration, — ^we know how those powers of supersession 
are always applied. There is no appellate authority over the decision which 
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the Government may take under that provision. It gives* large jpoi^ers of 
discr^ion to the Government to supersede the Bank. Therefore, con- 
sidering the fact .that this proviso only says that if the. Government deem 
it fit it should be competent to them to do so, considering the powers we 
are already going to give them, considering the great controversy that has 
been raised, over this question and the probability that, after all, those who 
are today in a minority may be right and those who are in the majority 
today may be wrong, considering also various other circumstances that may 
have to come into play as time goes on. I think that the amendment 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, is moving is not such a 
great concession which he would demand from those who are fortunately 
circumstanced today to be in a majority. I think, therefore, that this pro- 
viso to which we attach very great importance should be given due con- 
sideration by the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may formally move amendment No. 26 that stands in his 
name, so that the discussion will be on both the amendments. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, I beg to move: 

*‘That to sub'Clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

*Provided that it shall be competent to the Governor General in Council at any time 
to purchase the shares at par*.** 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Further 
amendment moved: 


•That to sub-clause (f) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added' : 

•Provided that it shall be competent to the Governor General in Counoil at any time 
to purchase the shares at par*.** v 

The House will now discuss the amendment of Mr. Bhuput Sing and 
also that of Mr. Sitaramaraju. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: May I say on a point of order that the 
discussion which has taken place or. Mr. Bhuput Singes amendment has 
already been to some extent exhausted? Mr. Sitaramaraju 's amendment 
goes much farther than Mr. Bhuput Sing’s amendment. Mr. Bhuput Sing’s 
amendment gives a 15-year period, while Mr. Baju s amendment says, 
“at any time’’. There is another thing. Mr. Bhuput Sing’s amendment 
does not say that the shares should be purchased at par, while Mr. Raju’s 
amendment says they must be purchased at par, which is a totally different 
thing. If the Government want to purchase after 15 years .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What is the 
Honourable Member’s point of order? If the Honourable Member, w:ho has 
already taken part in the discussion on Mr. Bhuput Sing’s amendment, 
wants to add a few more words because of this further amendment, the 
Chair will allow him to do so. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is what I was telling. 

Mr B S. Sarnia (Nominated Non-Official): After the speech of the 
Leader of*my Party explaining the attitude which the Centre Party would 
^oh this amendment, I thought that there would ^ave b«en ^ ne^ 
for me to speak, and I certainly would not have mtervened had it not been 
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for- the jnroToking— I won’t call it thought-pro-voking, (Laughtw) biit .pr^/ 
Tokixi^^Hipeech of the Leader of the United India Party. He said a^ his 
first reascHi that the principle, that there should; be a shareholders’ scheme 
of Beserve Bank, has been accepted 4n this House by a huge majority 
therefore, for all practical purposes that should not . be discussed again, 
because we are committed to that scheme. That argument is neither rele* 
vant on this issue nor is it one which will appeal to any Member of this 
House in taking a decision on this matter, because I will put it to him 
very clearly that if there is a motion from the official side today that all 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly should commit suicide, I am 
sum, it will be passed by a huge majority in this House. (Laughter.) 
That does not affect us or appeal to us. But what I say is that there are 
other considerations why, as my Leader pointed out, this amendment 
would not get the support of the Centre Party. This House will remember 
—I may say that with a certain amount of pardonable pride — that the 
first suggestion of an alternate plan like tliis, that as a compromise between 
those who hold that a Shareholders Bank is the best, and those who think 
to the contrary, there should be some provision in the Bill empowering 
the State to purchase the shares, came from me in the speech which I 
delivered when this Bill was under consideration during the Simla Session. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): This 
point was re^irad to in the Select Committee*^ Report 

Mr, B. S. Sarma: Long before that. When this Bill was considered 
during the Simla Session after it was introduced there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I remember that. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Therefore, we are committed in principle to a policy 
like that, not on the arguments which Mr. Yamin Khan has just now 
adduced that the shareholders will suffer, that it is a novel thing and that 
there will be nobody to look after the interests of the shareholders then. 

Tn the first place it was not at all novel, because, in all the railway 
shareholders agreements, there is always this provision that the State can 
buy after a particular time and with regard to the interests of the share, 
holders going by default even before the actual shareholders come intgi 
existence, we find champions advocating their cause, and when there are 
actual shareholders, there will be plenty of men who will look after their 
interests much better ana much more sincerely than Mr. Yamin Khan^ 

If we are against this amendment, the reason is this. If the suggest! oh 
of my Leader is accepted, namely, that this could with utility and better 
effect be moved as an amendment to clause 1, namely, that the charter 
should be only for a period of 15 years, it will cover a wider area and 
we thought that it would be a more acceptable amendment and better in 
principle. It is for those reasons that we thought of opposing this amend-» 
ment on behalf of our Party. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I support this amend- 
ment of my .Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Bing, and I support it oi^ 
three ground|i. The first is, that it is the compromise between the State 
iSank and the Shareholders Bank. Sasondlyi it will give us an experience 
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of the working of the Bank for a sufi&ciently long period.- During this 
time we can certainly form our opinion whether the Beserve Bank has 
been kept free from political influence or not, and, thirdly, because this 
will give a notice to the shareholders from this time that the power is 
vested in the State to purchase their shares and they will not be able to 
claim compensation if the shares are purchased after the lapse of this 
period. 

Now, as I pointed out in my speech yesterday, I am in favour of the 
Shareholders Bank provided I am assured that it will be free from political 
influence of all sorts. Herein is given a period during which India will 
have to judge for herself whether Whitehall or the City of London has or 
has not been interfering in the working of the Bank. We in India are 
peculiarly situated. We have bitter experience of the past that our 
monetary policy has not been worked solely in the interests of India and 
we are naturally anxious that in future the monetary policy of India should 
be worked in the interests of India alone and not in the interests of Great 
Britain or any other dominion. In this connection I think it is desirable 
that such a provision should exist in the Bill (itself. My friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, expressed apprehension on behalf of the shareholders saying 
that those poor agriculturists, who will subscribe to the shares of the Bank, 
will not subscribe to it if they know that the period is not long enough 
for investing their money. My friend has probably forgotten that this 
Bank is not a profit making Bank. The maximum dividend is six per 
cent, and, even after the dissolution of the Bank, the shareholders cannot 
get any profit beyond a certain limit which is prescribed in the Bill itself. 
There is no reason for him to fear that the poor investor will be deprived 
of his just right after 15 years. I think the maximum that you can get 
under the Bill will be earned by the fifteenth year and, beyond that, they 
cannot go. The value of the shares will not go higher. Therefore, there 
can be no fear on that score. The second argument that he gave as to 
there being a provision in the Bill, the liquidation provision, which em- 
powers the Governor General to take over the Bank s affairs in case the 
Bank is not working properly is not sound. The liquidation provision, my 
friend forgets, is a provision which will only be enforced when the Bank 
begins to totter. It would not be brought into use so long as the Bank 
is working properly. What we want is that, if the Bank is working 
properly and the credit and currency policy of the money market is being 
co-ordinated in the interests of India, there is no reason to suppose why 
any Government, which may be in power then, should try to purchase 
the shares. After all, it is a permissive amendment only. It is not a 
peremptory amendment. The Government of the day need not purchase 
the shares, but, in case the policy of the Bank goes wrong, the Government 
of the day, without any sanction from the Governor General as is provided 
for the currency and credit legislation, can step in and say that in future 
the Reserve Bank shall be a State Bank and that it shall be worked in the 
interests of Indians alone. Therefore, this is a most salutary amendment 
which has been proposed by Mr. Bhuput Sing and I support it. 

Sir Oowas)i Jehanglr: Mr. President, it is not necessary to go into the 
various questions that have been raised on this amendment by my Honour- 
able friends, but there is just one statement made by my friend, the Doctor, 
which I should hot like to go uiicontradicted. He stated that there might 
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Jiave been in this House a majority for a Shareholders Bank, but he con- 
fidently thought that, in the country as a whole, the people were unani- 
mously in favour of a State Bank. 

l!)r. Ziauddfh Ahmkd: I said, substantial majority. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: T do not believe that is correct. I believe there 
is a great deal of difierence of opinion in the country, but I maintain 
that there are more supporters of a Shareholders Bank today than there 
ever were before. They may even be in a majority, and, so far as my 
province is concerned, I can say with some confidence that the majority 
are in favour of a Shareholders Bank. 

Now, Sir, as to the question of changing one's opinion, I think every man 
hot only has the right to change his opinion, but has to change his opinion 
in the interests of his country when circumstances change and when new 
facts come into existence and new facts are brought forward which one 
might not have been aware of when one originally came to a decision, but 
it is incumbent on everybody, as my Honourable friend, the Doctor, said 
to give not only reasons for a change of opinion, but what is much more 
important is that those reasons should be understood by everybody. To 
give reasons which are not understood is not of much use and, therefore, 
I think the most important point is that the reasons for change of opinion 
should be understood and, therefore, I deprecate, Mr. President, any 
allusion to change of opinion of any of our Honourable friends, whether 
they be in this House just now or they may not, on this important question. 

As to the question of the voting power of shareholders in the future, 
I think my Honourable friend will realise that if he studies the Bill a 
little more, that provision has been made for most circumstances that may 
take place in the future and he need have no fear that nobody will apply 
for five shares, for I can guarantee that there will be at least three or 
four who sit within a few feet of me who will apply for Ks. 500 worth of 
shares, and, therefore, there will be some voters on the register when this 
Bill becomes an Act and the Beserve Bank is an accomplished fact. 

’Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable gentleman said something about 
giving reasons which are intelligible. Does he know the reasons ^ven by 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. A. Bangaswami Aiyangar for changing 
their opinions? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Mr. I^resident, I deprecate accusations of this kind 
against well-known men in the public life of India when they are not present 
here to answer such charges. They are quite capable of defending them- 
selves outside and I am not here to defend them, but I do deprecate, and 
'1 would appeal tp Honourable Members that it is not fair to make serious 
allegations against gentlemen who are not present in the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not say anything about these two gentle- 
men. I merely asked whether the Honourable speaker iB swaTe Of any 
arguments advanced by them ? I sittiply asked for a “ yes or “ no 

Sir dowasji Jehiihg^r: Tlie fact is, Mr. President, if iny ‘HdnOulrable 
friend wants to know it and insists, on my giving the fact, the fact is 
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that my Honourable friend was present from day ^ X^ondiOn at 

these meetings and in daily touch with the members ot that Cominittee; 
aAd not once did he say one word in favour of a State Bank, nor did he 
ask any of his friends who were on that Committee to advocate a State 
Bank, and, therefore, I do not think it right that he should now ask me 
for the opinions of members of that Oomiuittee who are not Members of 
this House — opinions which they may have expressed, which I am no.t 
aware of. 

Sir, coming to the exact amendment, there has been a great deal of 
sympathy for this amendment in this House and I think the majority feel 
that the State should have the power to buy up all the shares at 
some stage or another. Now, the stage at which under this Bill the State 
can buy up all these shares is after the lapse of 25 years, after which it is 
contemplated that an amendment to the Act can be moved in this House 
affecting the rights of the shareholders. That is in clause 2, and the point 
raised by Mr. Bhuput Sing is — ^if I may so state it — ^whether it should be 
after 15 years or after 25 years. If he is of opinion that it should be after 
25 years, then the provision is already there in the Bill. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Where is it? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Clause 1 (4) says : 

*‘This Act shall remain in force for a period of twenty-five years and thereafter 
until repealed.’* 

So, after 25 years, the Bill can be amended in certain respects so as to 
enable the State to buy up the shares. But the whole scheme is supposed 
ito be in force for 25 years, and it is intended that no material change 
should bo made for 25 years. Now, my Honourable friend desires that 
the State should be enabled to make a material change after fifteen years. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: My point is that the State should have the right to 
purchase all the shares at any time after the lapse of fifteen years if it is 
necessary to purchase the shares. There is no such provision that the Bill 
shall come up before the House after 25 years. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: After 25 years, if the State, being the Govern- 
ment of the day, is of opinion that the shares should be all bought up, they 
can do so under the provisions of this Bill under clause 1 (4). I think 
that is the legal interpretation; so we were informed in the Select 
Committee, tinder Clause 1 (4), after 25 years, by an amendment of this 
Act the State can buy up all the shares. (An Honourable Member: “At 
the market value ?“) No. There is a provision in the Bill that a certain 
proportion of the profits must go to the shareholders — ^25 per cent., 75 per 
cent must go back to the State. Twenty-five per cent must go to the 
shareholders, and what is more, if, under clause BO, the 
Bank is wound up or the State has to take over the manage- 
ment of the Bank, then, with regard to the profits, for each 
vear the shareholders get one per cent. That is to say, if the 
Bank has got to be wound up after five years, thev will get the 
return of their money at the par value plus five per cent, if the profits so 
warrant it, the balance going to Government, and, therefore, there is an 
obiect in putting in 25 years. The object is that the shareholders should 
get their share of the profits before the State should STereise its option 
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of buying up the shares. So the period of 25 years is very significant. If 
his amendment was carried by the House* it would mean that after fifteen 
years the State would buy up all the shares* paying the shareholders at 
par plus only 15 per cent, of the profits, whereas the shareholders 
wo\ild be entitled to another 10 per cent if the. Bank was allowed to go 
on as contemplated under this Bill for another ten years. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I point out to my Honour- 
able friend that it seems to me there is a lacuna in my Honourable friend’s 
amendment, because nothing is said as to the price at which Oovemment 
will be able to buy up the shares. It would not necessarily follow that 
the shareholders will get par value plus a premium in addition. I think 
my Honourable friend’s amendment is defectve on that point. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It may be that the legal interpretation may be 
that the clauses regarding winding up may not apply to my Honourable 
friend's amendment, and, therefore, after fifteen years, they will only get 
their monies back at par. I do not think that is what my Honourable friend 
intended. My Honourable friend would have to amend his amendment 
to carry out his real intention, and I am certain that that was not his 
intention and most probably he has overlooked it. I am not really so 
concerned as to the drafting of these clauses as the intentions of my Honour- 
able friend. If the* drafting can be improved, that will have to be done 
undoubtedly. After all, we are laymen in this House, wo are not expert 
draftsmen, and when wo express an opinion that we desire an amendment 
of the Bill in a certain direction, we do expect that the Law Officers of the 
Crown will see that our intentions are carried out in the Bill. That is all I 
suggest on behalf of the non-official side. I myself would have expected that 
my Honourable friends opposite would point out to me that my intention 
was not being carried out by the phraseology I have used, and, I should 
think, that should apply to all amendments moved in this House. What 
my Honourable friends mean, however, is that after 15 years the State 
should have the right to purchase all the shares, returning to the share- 
holders their money at p.ar phis fifteen per cent. Now, the only issue before 
this House, in my humble opinion, is whether it should be 25 years or 
15 years. If it is 25 years, then, as the Baja Bahadur very clearly pointed 
out, that provision is in the Bill. If it is 15 years, then my Honourable 
friend’s amendment would have to be carried. I would like to have & 
confirmation of this from the Law Officers of the Government. Will the 
position be this that, for all other purposes, clause 1 (4) would remain in 
force but for this particular purpose, that is to say, if between 15 and 
25 years of the life of this Bank the State wanted to exercise its option, 
then a provision should be made for it. I would like to have a confirmation 
of this. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would like to tell my Honour- 
able friend that the result would be a good deal more complicated than that. 
If the Government exercised their option to purchase at the end of 15 
years, many of the provisions of this Bill would become inapplicable. The 
whole of the provisions for the election of Directors would disappear and 
amending legislation would be necessary. It would be necessary to legis- 
'late for setting up a State Bank. Therefore, all the provisions of the Act 
in Chapter II, at any rate, would cease to have effect. 
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Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: Thai is exactly the point. I have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that a new Bill would have to be moved. But the point 
is that, under clause 1 (4), Government would be precluded from moving 
such a Bill because it would be a breach of faith with the shareholders. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Not at all. 1 think there has 
been some misunderstanding as to the effect of clause 1 (4). There cah 
be no clause put in to a legislative measure which prevents the Legislature 
from amending that measure. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If that is the assurance given .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): By no pro- 
vision in an Act of this Legislature can this House preclude its successor 
from amending an Act which this House passes. The Honourable Member 
may put a hundred years in this Bill, but it will not prevent the same 
House next year from amending this Bill or any of its provisions. 

Sir Cow^^ji Jehangir: But there is a third party in this case, the share- 
holders. This House can always amend the Act as it chooses within a year 
of its coming into force provided they are prepared to pay the damages to 
the shareholders. That is my view^ and 1 do maintain that if you invite 
the shareholders to subscribe the capital and then chuck the money back at 
them within a year or tw’o, 1 think the shareholders have some grievance and 
have some claim. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): If there is a compensatory 
clause in the Bill for such an event, then no shareholders would have any 
cause to grumble. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: But there is no such clause. If you can amend 
this Act at any time so as to enable the State to buy up all the shares, 
then no provision in the Act is necessary. As soon as the Government of 
the day come to the conclusion that they should buy up all the shares, they 
move an amendment to that effect or bring in a new amending Bill and all 
the shares are bought up. But in that case I do think that a provision should 
be made to compensate the shareholders to enable them to get a proper 
percentage of the profits. No such provision has been made in the Bill. 
Now, may I ask what was the object of putting in clause 1 (4)? The object 
is to give an assurance to the shareholders that at least for 25 years they 
shall have a permanent investment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; That is so. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: That is the object of the clause. Therefore, Sir, 
if you give an assurance of this sort to the shareholders in the Bill, you 
must also have a provision to compensate them if you change your mind 
or if the State changes its mind. I think Mr. Bhuput Sing or, for the 
matter of that, any layman would be carried away with the idea that for 
26 years the State cannot interfere. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Is there anything which can debar this Legislature from repealing 
this compensation clause at any time it likes? 
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Sir Gowas]! Jahangir: This LegislatuE^ or,, for the matter of thav any 
Legislature can do the most unjust things and they have done the 'most 
ufajust things in the past and, I feel sure, that the best of LegislaturoB 
will continue to do unjust things. But We cannot contemplate just now a 
Legislature in the future depriving the shareholders of their legitimate 
profits. 

Itr. B. S. Port: I would Mke to know where does this question of 
damages really come in and then I could meet it? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: There is this clause in the Bill that gives an 
assurance to the shareholders that their capital will be kept for 25 years, 
tf you change that, you do some damage to the shareholders and, therefore, 
the State must compensate the shareholders. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Tf you will just let the question .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can reply to the arguments if he gets a chance 
later on. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I still repeat that the only point is whether the 
State should liavc that moral right within 25 years or within 15 years. 
The legal right it always has. I would personally prefer 25 years, because 
it gives a fair chance to the Bank to get on its feet. And, in 25 years 
time from now, many of the constitutional problems that loom large on 
the horizon that are always present in our minds will, I am certain, not 
e^cist and moat probably our successors will be discussing totally different 
issues to what wo are discussing today. Therefore, I do appeal to my 
rTonourahlo friend, Mr. Bhiiput Sing, that if he gets the assurance and 
if it is clearly understood that the State haa got the right after 25 years, 
if it so chooses, to buy up all the shares under the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands, he will withdraw his amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : May 1 explain 
the position? 

Mr, President (I'he Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member ought to finish his speech and then the Honourable 
the Law Member can explain the legal position. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Then, I will appeal to the Honourable the Law 
Member to clear up this position whether the State, according to the pro- 
visions of the Bill as it stands, cannot amend the Act so as to buy up all 
the shares, paying the shareholders such compensation as may be just- 
fiable. I can see the point that the Honourable the Finance Member is 
troubled oVer. There is no provision in the Bill that 25 p6r cent, should 
be paid to the shareholders out of the profits if the State buys up all 
the shares. There is no provision of that sort. I think such a provision 
might be included and it might well come from Gk>vernment. If that is 
so and that u^as the understanding as far as I remember — at any rate that 
was my impression — in the Select Committee that the State should have 
the right to buy up the shares aftot 25 years, then the Government can 
bfing an amendment to that effeeft. Cla^ise 1, sub-clause <4), is provided 
for that. I do admit now that did not provide for oompensation. 
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Tbe Honourable Sir George Scbueter: I thinly piy Hpnpprable f^end is 
perhaps introduciug a certain amount of confusion by talking about buying 
up the shares, ^bat might be one rather special method of terminating 
tne Bankas c^iarter. In fact, it would not be the normal way. If the 
Bank is given’ its life of 25 years and ii its charter is then terminated, 
“that means porm^illy that the Goyemment would take over the business 
p| the Banls, not ^tiat it would buy the shares from the shareholders. Th® 
Bank would cease to carry out its functionef and would go into liquidation 
and in that case, the provisions oi clause 66 would apply. I think iny 
fenqiiuable frien^ is perhaps making the case more difficult by contem- 
plating it in terms of the Government buying up the shares. ‘ 

Sir Qowas]! Jehangir: Would the Honourable Member inform the 
House as to what is contemplated after 25 years under the Bill? Would 
the Honourable Member say what the expiession "thereafter until repealed*' 
means? I think it means that if Government *Jo desire a change, they 
can do so after 25 years. It will go on as it is until it is repealed and 
that the repeal should not come for 25 years. That is the assurance you 
give under the Act, whatever your rights may be. 

The Honourabte Sir George Schueter: If the Act is repealed, then the 
consequence would not bd the buying of the shares by the Government 
but the taking pypr of the whole Band's business on liquidation of the Bank. 

Sir Oowasli Jehangir: What becomes of the shareholders? How are 
they compensated? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: According to the provisions of 
clause 56. 

Sir Ck)was]i Jehangir: Clause 56, according to the Honourable the 
Finance Member, would apply to conditions when Government take* over 
the management of the Bank for other reasons at any time. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On liquidation. 

Sir Opwasji Jehangir: Under those circumstances, it is more than 
possible with the assUrance given by the Honourable the Law Member 
that the House would be prepared to accept 25 years ’ and I think the 
Bill, as it stands, would perhaps serve our purpose ap4 amendment may 
be necessary. 

^x. s. Q. Wltjrf: Make it 16 years everywhere. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member ought to make up his mind whether to conclude his 
i^eech or not. 

Sir Ck>wai4i Jeha^^jlr: I have concluded. 

The Hononigrable Sir Bzo]endra IJIitter: Sir, clause 56 of the Bill refers 
ijo liquidation and that has nothing to do with termination under sub- 
clause (4) of clause 1 which says: 

**This Act shall romain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until 
.repefJed..M ' 
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Clause 66 is operative only during the currency of the Act. The Act goes 
on if it is not repealed after 25 years. But you cannot tie the hands of 
the Legislature by a clause like this. The Legislature can, at any moment, 
repeal this Act, amend it or make or not make any provision for compensa- 
tion. The Legislature is supreme in that matter. When the Act says 
that it goes on for 26 years and thereafter until repealed, really this has 
no legal significance; it is a mere expectation. It goes on for ever until 
amended or repealed. The clause does not in anyway limit the power of 
the Legislature to amend the Act or to repeal it at any time within 25 
years. I think the confusion arose by introducing the liquidation clause 
into this discussion. The liquidation clause is operative when the Bank is 
going on under the Act and when the Governor General in Council by order 
directs liquidation ; then and then only clause 66 comes into operation. As 
regards compensation, which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
referred to, supposing at any time the Legislature wants to amend this 
Act, /ind supposing the Legislature says that the State should take over 
from the shareholders and buy up their shares, it will be for the Legislature 
to say wlietlier, in fairness to the shareholders, compensation should not 
be paid to them. The Government cannot give any assurance on this 
matW. That is entirely in the hands of the Legislature. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable the Law Member 
whether the significance of sub-clause ( 4 ) of clause 1 is not at least a moral 
assurance ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It is the expectation that it 
should go on for 25 years and thereafter if not repealed. I repeat that it 
does not limit the powers of the Legislature to step in at any time within 
the 26 years. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does 
the Chair understand the Honourable Member to say that clause 66 re- 
garding liquidation will come into operation only if there is a specific order 
of the Governor General in Council that such a liquidation be made and the 
proviso defining the shares of the shareholders in the Keserve Bank will 
come into operation only in such a case? 

The Honourable Sir Brolendra Mitter: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If 
that is so, what happens after 25 years? If, after 25 years, the Act is 
repealed and the Governor General does not notify any liquidation, what 
happens to the assets of the Bank? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It will be for the Legislature to 
say, because clause 56 cannot be operative if the Act is repealed. It can 
come into operation only when the Governor General in Council makes an 
order under the Act; if the Act is repealed, clause 56 goes with it, and then 
it is for the Legislature to substitute anything in its place, with or without 
compensation. . 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I support the amendment of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bhuput Sing, and hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Baju, 
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not press his amendment. I have made it clear that I believe in a State 
Bank and I further believe that, in course of tinie, .the Government as well 
as those who oppose us today would feel that a shareholders schetne will 
not function as they expect it to. I know that this . Legislature is the 
supreme Legislature in the country and that it has got power to repeal 
or to amend any of its provisions but unless there is a clause like the 
amendment proposed, the question will arise about compensation as was 
jmt by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. If there is no such clause, I admit, Sir, as 
you have said, that this House can always repeal this Act or change it 
into a State Bank, and qu'estions will then arise that the shareholders were 
not appraised of that fact and that they may demand compensation. 
.So, we, on this side, would like that there should be a specific provision 
in the Statute itself that if it is found afterwards that the Shareholders 
Bank is not functioning and is replaced by a State Bank, there will be 
no difficulty. 


As regards the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, I 
agree with him that his amendment is the more logical, and if we follow 
the precedents of other countries which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput 
Sing, enunciated we will find that nowhere perhaps is there any time-limit. 
Yet I appeal to my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, not to press his motion, 
because of the peculiar conditions in India. We should like to give 
sufficient time to this Reserve Bank, even as a Shareholders Bank, to 
make experiment, so that it may not be said that it has not been tried 
for a sufficient period of time. Then there is an agreement, — a subsidiary 
agreement with the Imperial Bank for a period of 20 years. We on this 
side are attempting to bring it down to 15 years, making 10 years certain 
and five years notice, in which we will get the support even of my Leader, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir. That is an additional ground that the period for 
a shareholders scheme should be certain for 15 years, after which there 
will be the option for the Government to buy up its shares. Sir, many 
Honourable Members, who argue from the opposite standpoint, forget 
that it is really an optional clause, and why should they not have 
confidence in Government? Since yesterday we have been feeling that 
the officials have become traitors and that they do not support a State 
Bank, and when we support a State Bank, they vote against it. We have 
confidence in the present officials and also in the officials of the future. 
This is an optional clause that if the State of the day feelR that the 
Bank is not being conducted in a proper way, then it will exercise its 
option. It has been truly said by the Raja Bahadur that, under clause 
80, there is a provision for stepping in in case of emergency. But what 
T urge is that with a provision like this we may not go to the extreme 
length of superseding the whole Bank and thus creating a very critical 
situation in India. In clause 30, it is provided that, under certain con- 
tingencies, the Bank should be altogether superseded and wound up and 
the Legislature for the time being will be called upon to think of another 
scheme. But, I think, if. we accept this provision^ there is another alter- 
native way by which instead of going to the extreme step of putting 
the whole country's finances into jeopardy, Government may think it 
worth their while to buy up shares. So really this* provision only give* 
to the country and the Legislature the power to review the whole 
situation about the State Bank, and, instead of waiting till the end of 
25 years, we get an earlier opportunity to revise our position. 
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1 miist say just a word about the opinion in the country as ij^egoirds a 
$tate Bank. I accept my Leader’s statement that in t^^ Bombay 
Presidency there is a vast majority in favour of a shareholders schexx^^; 
but, I may say, without fear ^f contradiction, that in the rest of 
the country, outside the Bombay Presidency, the majorit^y are for a State 
Bank. So, later on, if the country and the Legislature and the Governxnei^t 
feel that the shareholders scheme has failed, Government may 
step in and this clause will help in that direction. 8», ? suppp^ 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Bhuput Bing. 

lljr. T. IX, 9amakri8hQ9, Beddi (M^ra^ ceded Districts ^nd Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, Sir Cpwasji Je^ai^gir seems to hpe been 
scared away by the fact that under sub-clause (4) of elapse ‘ 1, the Act 
shall remain in force for a period of 25 years and that, if we pccept this 
amendment giving option to Government to purchase the shares after 
15 years, then we may have to pay compensation to the shareholders, 
and, so, many complications would arise. But, Sir, we have not yet 
disposed of clause 1 which will come latterly and, so, if the Jiouse agrees 
to give option to the Government to purchase shares aftpr 
there is no harni in subsequently amending this sub-clause (4) of clause 
1 and say that this Act shall remain in force for 15 years, etc. Pqrther, 
Sir, sub-clause (4) of clause 1 does not say that the Bank should come 
to an end automatically after a definite period. It may continue even 
beyond that period unless it is repealed and so there is absolutely no 
difficulty in regard to this matter, ^d everything depends upon us 
whether we accept 15 years and agrep to give option to Government to 
purchase the shares after the lapse of 15 years. But, even supposing we 
do not amend sub-clause (4) of clause 1 and allow the Act to remain in 
force for 25 years, if we accept this present amendment w© need not 
compensation to the shareholders, because the shareholders purchase their 
shares with their eyes open to the amended clause and nence we are 
not required to pay any compensation to them at all. Further, the figure 
of 25 years is not sacrosanct. A period of 15 years is quite enough 
for us to see whether a Shareholders Bank will work successfully. It 
is quite a long period and, after the end of 15 years, the option is given 
to Government to purchase the shares if it is proved at the end of that 
period that a Shareholders Bank does not work properly. Hence I have 
pleasure in supporting the amendment of my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

i 

Mr. 8* 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, I have been listening to the debate all this time, but I am. 
afraid I have not understood the meaning of this proposed amendment. 
The amendment is that Government will be in a position to purchase 
all the shares after 15 years, but what yirould be the result of purchasing 
these shares after 15 years ?Will the Bcmk continue as settled in this 
Bill or will it cease to function as a Beserve Bank and as a Shareholders 
Bank? I say, it must cease to function as a Shareholders Bank. Birder 
Ihie ordinary company law, if in a company all the shariCS are pujrchaee^ by 
lOne person or when the number of shareholders becomes less tfran seyen, tb© 
company ipso facto goes into liquidation and ceases jto exis(b. Tljij^ 'Banjk, 
bourse, will be ’a statutory company and 1 4^ not logiow yirhat ,wiU pe t^e posi- 
•♦ion when all the shftres are purchased by Goveimment for its 
The provisions conteaned ‘ in ' this BjU cannot then ' Operate* But* it te: 
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eaid that, under sub-clause (i) of clause 1, there is a guarantee by Govern- 
ment that the Bank shall continue for 25 years and thereafter. I say, there 
js no guarantee, nothing of the kind., S^tipn 56, which has been referred 
to by the Honourable the Law Member, shows conclusively that the 
Government can, if they like supersede the Bank or wind it up at any 
time they like. There is no time-limit given there. Therefore, to say 
that 25 years is the minimum time for which the Bank should exist is 
a myth. \ 

The Honourable Six Brojendia Hitter: it is a mere expectation. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: I would not say even that much. It is a surplusage, 
because, as the Law Member has pUt it, you cannot bind the Legislature 
. to tie up their hands for a particular period and not to act if they like 
to do so. In these circumstances, I do not understand the object of this 
amendment. If the Government have power under clause .56 to wind op 
the company at any time they like, what is the object of having an 
•amendment which is to be on clause 4? In these circumstances, I oppose 
the amendment.^ I 

/ Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I rise to support this amendment. I am 
not wedded to the exact wording of it which may be . open to certain defi- 
ciencies as pointed out by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
but BO long as the intention is clear, giving option to the State to purchase 
the shares of the Bank after a* specified period, I for one would like to 
support it. 

Sir, I have neither the desire nor the capacity to follow my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziaiiddin, in his mathematical conundrums which he placed 
before us, and which T leave to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 

* to solve for the benefit of the House. I have only to stress that the Bank 
must start with goodwill on both sides, and with confidence. In this 
connection, I would refer to the speech of my Honotirable friend, the Finance 
Member, which ho delivered on the 14th September, 1933, in which he said 
that the Bank “must become a trusted part of Indian public life“, and that 
“it must be an Indian institution commanding the confidence of Indian 
opinion, otherwise the whole purpose of the proposal would be lo8t“. Now, 
Sir, if my Honourable friend stands up and opposes a reasonable suggestion 
like the one embodied in the amendment in question, will he not bo laying 
himself open to the charge thafl he is imbued with a distnist of the future 
- of the power which this amendment seeks to confer upon the 

** Government of the country ? Why is it that my friend fights shy 
of the power which this amendment seeks to confer upon the 
.Government after 15 years, to purchase the shares under whatever condi- 
tions it may be proper for us to lay down ? Reference has been made to 
clause 30 of the Bill. Clause 30 of the Bill refers to the powers of the 
Governor General in Council to supersede the Central Board, and the con- 
dition laid down is that, if, in the opinion of the Governor General in 
‘ Council, the Bank fails to carry out any of the obligations imposed upon 
it by or under this Act, he may, by notification, declare the Central Board 
to be superseded. We can envisage circumstances in which this Bank might 
not have gone beyond the terms laid down in any of the clauses of this 
Bill; but, at the same time, it would have acted in a way which is harmful 
to the interests of the country: for instance by the manipulation of the 
mrreney and credit policy. Under these circumstances, although not 
‘ ■tcictly speaking oontrav^ng any of the proyisions of this Act, it might 
be necessary for the State, after 15 years, to buy up the shares aiiid c<mvert 
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it’ into a State Bank. * So, by opposing this amendment, the Government 
are only betraying a distrust of the future Government of the country after 
15 years. 

Keference has been made to clause 1 (4) which says that this Act shall 
remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. What 
is the meaning of this sub-clause ? If, as it has been claimed, it is the 
inherent right of this Legislature to bring in an amending Bill at any time 
within the period .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: This word “inherent” has a very 
unsavoury association in this House; the right is not inherent: it is an 
express right of the Legislature. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If it is the express right of this House at any 
future time, irrespective of the period, to bring in an amending Bill, sub- 
clause (4) of clause 1 becomes superfluous : then, what was the necessity 
for putting it here? Every Act remains in force until it is repealed .... 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: You put it, because you agreed in 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am very glad, my friend, Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, has made reference "to the Select Committee, and, with- 
out betraying any secret or going into the details of what transpired there, 

I might say that it was put forward, as a reason for retaining this sub-clause, 
that the shareholders must have some sort of guarantee that the Bank should 
remain a Shareholders Bank at least for 25 years. If that is not so, I 
would still ask my friend, the Finance Member, to agree to the deletion of 
this clause altogether. Why should the shareholders stand in need of any 
sort of guarantee if it is the express right of the Legislature to bring in 
amending legislation at any future date ? With regard to this express right 
of the Legislature to bring in an amending Bill at any future date, I might 
refer to the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, which 
says that, for certain purposes, no amendment of the Eeserve Bank Bill 
can be taken in hand without the consent of the Parliament or of the 
Secretary of State or the Governor General at his discretion. It was a 
point which we raised in the Select Committee and to which no satisfactory 
reply even up till now has been vouchsafed by the Government. Therefore, 
it is a misnomer to say that this House has the express right to bring in 
amending legislation at any time .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: May I interpose for a minute? 
I said, this House had the express right. But, before the House can 
exercise its right, it must have a measure before it. The previous sanction 
of the Governor General deals with a Member’s right to bring a measure 
before this House. Once a measure is before the House, the House is 
supreme. That is the express right of the Legislature. My friend was con- 
fusing that right with the right of a Member in bringing a matter before the 
House without the removal of the bar of the Governor General’s sanction. 
There is that distinction. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This House consists of the Government and 
non-official Members; do I understand that a private Member is debarred 
from bringing in an amending Bill without the sanction of the Governor 
General? 
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lb. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): Where, ac- 
cording to the Government of India Act, the previous sanction of the 
Governor General is required fot any amendment, that sanction must be 
6bte.in'ed whether the ainehdment is introduced by a non-official Member 
or by a Member of the Government. 

Mr. Gays Prasad Singh: That is just my point: that the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General is necessary for bringing in an amendment of 
this Bill in this House under the Government of India Act. 

Now, it appears from the evidence of the Secretary of State that the 
“Governor General*' in soihe matters, under that Adaptation clause,, will 
mean “Governor General at his discretion" which might mean the “Gov- 
ernor General as dictated to by the Secretary of State or even by the 
British Cabinet**. This is the question w’hich cropped up in the Select 
Committee and this is the question which we were discussing the other 
day ; and I, as well as other Members, have been repeatedly asking Govern- 
ment to categorically deny the position; but they have not done so. That 
results in deepening the confusion in our minds: we are getting suspicious, 
because the Government do not say that it is the express right of the 
Legislature to bring in an amending Bill; therefore, it becomes necessary . . 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The Legislature does not bring 
in any Bill: a Member has to do it. My friend will not understand the 
distinction between Members* rights and the rights of the Legislature. 
That is the unfortunate part of it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My friend is making too much of a legal quibble 
m which he is an expert. The question is very plain: an amendment to 
this Bill can be brought forward only by a Member, not by the Legislature 
as a whole, whetljer that Member is a Government Member or a non- 
official Member. No amendment can be moved or brought forward either 
by an official Member or a non-official Member without the sanction of the 
Governor General. This is just what I am saying: then, what is the use 
of my friend standing up every time and indulging in this legal quibbling? 
I will invite him to give us the benefit of his wisdom in clearing up this 
position, a position which has been created by the evidence of the Secretary 
of State. If he has anything profitable to contribute to the debate, we 
shall really be very thankful to him; but under the present circumstances 
as our suspicion has not been removed, I think there should be something 
in this Bill to give power to the State to purchase the shares, and this 
is what the amendment seeks to achieve. Therefore, the substance of 
the amendment is one which will meet with the approval of this side of the 
House, and, in view of the explanation which has been given by my 
Honourable friend, the Law Member, I do not think there should be any 
difficulty in clearing the position by agreeing to this amendment being in- 
serted in the Bill with whatever suitable verbal changes it may be necessary 

to make. With these few words, I support this amendment. 

• 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the hidden claws 
and cloven hoofs of capitalism stood revealed stark naked when the Leader 
of the Opposition stood up for the shareholders* interest and I thought 
that these last seven or eight days he was standing for th® national interest 
and that he exi)Ounded the proposition that a Shareholders Bank was the 
best thing that cculd give the nation a National Bank. Sir, in the Select 
.'Committee and outside it, this problem always came up, — ^how is the in- 
terest of the shareholders going to be safeguarded ? The Leader of the 
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Opposition forgets tl\at the Bese^e Bank is mot meant nor ia it designed 
only to satisfy tiie interest of capitalists of Bombay or Calcutta, ^and the 
wordy dialogues that went on makes me wonder whether we aro hcmding 
over something to the Bombay Stock Exchange that ithey woidd go em 
profiteering by taking up the share value from Bs. 100 to Bs. l^OOO, and 
then gradually bringing it down to Bs. 50 and profiteer on and on, just as 
they did when the Scindia Steam Navigation Company was floated in 
1918, when not only the Bombay Presidency, but the whole of India col- 
lapsed, aod the poor people lost millions of their money. That is not 
our intention in the present case. Our intention is to provide a national 
Beserve Bank, and if the House has accepted a Shareholders Bank, 1 bow 
to the wisdom of the House, — thanks to the able support that was given 
by rny friends. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Banga Iyer and my friend, 
Diwaii Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar — I have bowed to the inevitable de- 
cision that there should be a Shareholders Bank, and today to come and 
ask us — “how do you safeguard the interest of the shareholders" forgetting 
that we are placing on behalf of the State huge credits which will all go 
to foster the capitalistic interest of the Directors of the Beserve Bank. 
And niv friend, th3 Leader of the Opposition, today is so anxious that the 
shareholders must piofit, and the shareholder, — ^if I can -talk of the ordi- 
nary sliareholdcr, — and I hope I shall be one unless my Honourable frien^, 
T.he Finance Member, or the Central Board by some process should exclude 
me from becoming one, — I do not think ‘he or anybody will do that,*— 
although w e have removed that particular clause from the Bill where there 
was a provision that the Central Board should have the right to exclud^ 
particular people from becoming shareholders 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Do you want to be a share^jolder ? If you Bx^e 
hoping to le a shareholder, you surely want to provide that in case of 
liquidation yoii wiii get your profit and an equitable share of the profits. 
Yen do want that. That is what I maintained. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I want to get the legitimate value of .my share, and 
for that provision has been made in clause 56, and, when in the Select 
Committee, we discussed clause 30, we provided. . , . , 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then I can only say that there is no difference 
of 0 ])inicn between us. ; 

‘Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is so; but my friend is so anxious that the share- 
holders should profiteer. I would point out that the shareholder will have 
his shares ns gilt-edged securities and not to make profits as friends from 
Bombay will do. That is why I object that the plutocrats of Bombay ’and 
Calcutta should be Directors of this Shareholders Bank. Even if this 
I 1 ')U 80 creates a Beserve Bank, and the Government acquire it 100 years 
hence, the shareholders will not get more than 25 per cent of the share 
value as premium as has been provided in clause 56. Therefore, it is no 
use our arguing what profit the shareholders will make 15 years hence. 
Well, he will get 15 per cent, of the share value in addition to the face 
value of his shares and the Governor General in Council has been provided 
with that power; but if my friends will then demand from the Government 
the share value of the shares which the Bombay Stock Exchange will raise 
up, as they always do, then my Honourable friend will be disillusioned 
>I may add that tve had discussed the amendment of my friend, Mt. Bhuput 
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Sing, and I Wish to support it, though sentimentally, for it is of academic 
= value only. Knowing the Government mentality, 1 was not anxious to raise a 
dlE^bate, blit since my Hbnourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, had 
brought forward arguments in the interest of shareholders, 1 have no alter- 
native but to support the motion of my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, which 
is only of academic interest. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
inadan Bural): Sir, it is, I think, necessary to say a few words in view 
of the observations that have fallen from the lips of certain Members Of 
my Party. My Party has left these and other matters, as must be evi- 
dent to the House, as an open question. I consider that it is but natural 
that those who do not believe in a shareholders* scheme, — ^it is even fair 
from their point of view, — that they should approach this question with 
some diffidence. This amendment is the result of despondency. They 
believe that the Bank based on a shareholders* scheme is going to break 
down. They do not think it will be a success that we hope it will be. 
The supporters of a shareholders’ scheme, who agree to this particular 
clause which embodies our expectation that it will work successfully for 
25 years, want to create as far as possible an atmosphere of confidence 
and goodwill. 

My Honourable friend, Mr, B. Das, has interminable suspicion of the 
plutocrats of Bombay and Calcutta as he put it. Probably plutocracy 
has no place in his own new province of Orissa 

Mr. B. Das: It is all democracy. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: He who is so suspicious -has naturally been 
swept away by the arguments of Sir Cowasji Jehangir who, however, 
may not accept the appellation that he is an embodiment in himself of 
plutocracy. (Laughter.) Surely, a Member so experienced as the Mem- 
ber from Orissa happens to be, so intelligent, as he always contributes in 
these controversies a good bit of original wisdom, — one who is so careful 
that other people should not call him inconsistent or accuse him of 
changing his mind on trivial grounds, ought to have taken care not to say 
to this House that he was going to support an amendment which was 
only, as he put it, of academic interest. Surely, if this amendment has 
only an academic value — and here I am certain my more serious-minded 
friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, will not agree with Mr. Das — he at any rate 
should not have supported this amendment. I do not think that to Mr. 
Bhuput Singh and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and other opponents of the 
shareholders* scheme, this amendment has an academic value only. As 
Mr. S. C. Mitra truly said, this is rooted in their apprehensions. I can 
understand that point of view. Once you start with an apprehension it 
is just like going down a steep incline. I do not start with any appr^e- 
hension. 

: No Central Bank in the world — and this. perhaps even Mr. Neogy who 

’IfeWs’the editbrifels of ^i^Vrspapers all over India will not dispute— is 
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started as a temporary proposition. Every Central Bank in every part 
of the world is started as a permanent institution. Sir, the present 
Central Bank I conceive will not like to give up its life after 25 years, 
though at the end of that period it may be open to this House to raise 
the question as to whether it should renew its charter or otherwise though 
in the Constitution it is contemplated as a permanent institution. Sir, 
I was told yesterday that each and every Indian edited newspaper, though 
1 do not take my lead from newspapers, is opposed to a Central Bank of 
a shareholder kind. It is likely that such argument may be repeated also 
today, for once an ill-informed argument is not contradicted, it continues. 
Sir, a newspaper which publishes every week a picture of the Leader of 
the Democratic Party, which is an Indian- edited paper, is opposed to a 
State Bank, at any rate it supported repeatedly a Shareholders Bank. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the Leader of the Opposition, 
naturally enquires which paper. That paper is named after that great 
man who was the political providence of the Leader of the Democratic 
Party, the maker of his future and whose agency faithfully and loyally 
reports every word uttered by Mr. Neogy in this House as if he is the 
only representative of democracy. (An Honourable Member: “The name 
is not still given.**) Roy*8 Weehly, Another newspaper, if I should give 
the name of that newspaper, is Hitavada of Nagpur, another Indian- 
edited newspaper. 

Mr. B. Das: Loyalist paper. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: When it supports Mr. B. Das, it is disloyalist; 
when it supports me, it is loyalist! It has given a cautious but reasoned 
support to a shareholders* scheme, and, if Mr. Das has any doubt about 
it, he can go to the Library and read the newspaper article. 

Mr. B. Das: I never read that newspaper. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: However, Hitavadaf in a long leading article 
on the Reserve Bank Bill says: 

“If the Members of the Assembly are out to wreck the scheme on th’s plea, the 
alternative . . .“. 

It does not want them to wreck the Bill: 

“The attack against a Shareholders Bank is not very convincing. . .“. 

I have made a present of that paper to my friend, the Honourable 
Member from Aligarh, and I am sure he will find a good deal of caution 
exercised in that newspaper when it finally asks the Members of this 
Legislattire to support a Shareholders Bank. I would, therefore, advise 
Honourable gentlemen not to pursue further this rather pessimistic view 
which they have been placing before us. I would also tell them that the 
actual experience of calamity is less fearful than a distant prospect of it. 
Mr. Sen pointed out in his usually reasoned way that the minimum of 
26 years is a myth. Whenever a minimum tinie is mentioned, in the 
light of the observations made by the Honourable the Leader of the House, 
in the light of the lead that he gave from his profound legal knowledge, 
when it is discovered on this side of the House that the right of the 
Legislature is not taken away, I do not see what we gain by saying after 
14 years and one more year, you shall rake up this controversy and if 
possible break up a shareholders’ scheme. That is not the way to start 
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[X Beserve Bank in an atmosphere of goodwill and confidence. Mr. Oaja 
Prasad Singh said “start it ip .an atmosphere of goodwill and confidence** 
and then spoke of, “betraying jlihe trust of the future Government of. the 
country**. I was only going to say why betray the trust pf the people, 
who are to govern this country or at any rate the people who would like 
to he shareholdei;s of a Central Bank. 

Sir, 1 have only one word more and that is Mr.. Gaya Prasad’s apprer 
liensions again . arising from the light that the Honourable the Leader of 
liio House shed on this House. He was almost Oscar Wildian in his 
expression: “to be intelligible is to be found. out”. Well, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable the Leader of the House was not only intelligible but also in- 
telligent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I think this has been a 
rather curious discussion. If 1 may say so, the amendment itself would 
i^cem to me to make the matter look rather more simple than it really is, 
;iud perhaps the debate has tended to introduce unnecessary complica- 
tions. 1 do not suppose that any one will expect me to deal seriously with 
the hypothetical complications raised by my Honourable friend Dr. Ziaud- 
(liri Ahmad. I think we can congratulate ourselves that wci who have 
not such vivid imaginations, can go through life without seeing all the 
dangers that my Honourable friend, with his acute intelligence, perceives; 
but if it would be of any use to my Honourable friend, I would like to 
offer him n post in which he will be fully able to exercise his capacities. 
Tlie post which I have to offer him is that of hypothetical minister at 
the head of a hypothetical Finance Department for dealing with hypothe* 
lical problems in a hypothetical India. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): With a 
hy])othetical salary? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am very glad you raised iliat 
point. Tlie salary would be entirely hypothetical. (Laughter.) Sir, my 
Honourable friend complained that we never supported our case wlioii 
ue made proposals from the Finance Department by scientitic argiiuient. 

1 have long known that the host su])port for any pro])OBal which we have 
lo put forward is the extremely scientific argument which my Honourable 
friend generally adds to any debate on the subject.. But turning to the 
mattcr wliich is really relevant to our discussion — and I think ruy .Hon- 
ourable friend will agree that his own suggestions were not entirely rele- 
vant to this particular motion — what is the real position ? By this Bill 
Nve are proposing to create a Bank with an ex])ectation of a. minimum life 
of 25 years. On the other hand, the Legislature can amend that Bill at 
any time. That has been made clear this morning. Nevertheless, if it 
were to do so, it would be contrary to the original intention with which 
we are proposing to set up this Bank. Now, I think this amendment 
may, in its simplest sense, be regarded as an attcmT)t .to go behind that 
intention, the intention of setting up a Bank with an expectation of a 
minimum of 25 years life, and. in another sense, I think . it goes even 
further,. It is an attempt somehow to get behind the .spirit of yesterday *s 
decision. My main objection to this amendment is based on the ground 
just taken by my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer.. If we have de- 
cided to set up a Shareholders Bank, let us set up that Shareholders Bank 
a spirit of confidence and give it a fair chance of success. If we give 

0 
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it too short a life or if we indicate that the life which we are giving it 
may be shortened by the exercise of some overriding right of purchase* 
we shall not be showing adequate confidence in the success of the Bank 
and wo will not give the Bank a fair chance at the start. My Honourable 
friend has quoted the cases of the charter of the Austrian Central Bank 
and the Czccho- Slovakian Central Bank as affording precedents for provi- 
sions of this kind; but I have examined those cases very carefully and I 
find that there is not in fact any precedent for the existence of a right 
of this kind which overrides the charter which is given to the Bank. In 
each of the cases quoted the Government can take over the business of 
the Bank by acquiring its shares if it so desires; but that is only on the 
termination of the charter, either at the expiry of its normal period or 
on its termination for other reasons. In neither case is there hanging 
over the life given to the Bank under its charter this right of the Govern- 
ment to step in and acquire the shares on compulsory terms; so that I 
think my Honourable friend is not strictly correct in quoting those two 
cases as precedents. That, if I may say so, is the simple ground; but I 
can hardly fail to have an idea in my mind, particularly after what my 
Honourable friend, ]\Tr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said, that there may be a 
different purpose in the minds of Honourable Members or some of them 
who have supported this measure. I think that possibly some of them 
feel that if a right of this kind exists under which the executive govern- 
ment could acquire the shares at a compulsory price and, therefore, take 
over the whole business of the Bank, they would in effect be able to 
change the whole situation without legislation, and. therefore, they would 
be able to defeat that provision in the Constitution contemplated by the 
White Paper which would not allow legislation on the Keserve Bank to be 
introduced without the prior assent of the Governor General. I think 
that that idea must have been moving in the minds of some of my Hon- 
ourable friends. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh is not here, but he asked for a 
clear answer on that point and said that his suspicions would not be 
allayed until he received a clear answer. But the position must be 
absolutely and entirely clear to any one who has read the White Paper. 
Honourable Members may not like the proposals, but the proposals are 
absolutely clear, and, if the setting up of a B.eserve Bank is to be regarded 
ns an essential part of the constitutional scheme, then that White Paper 
plan must, so far as wo know, stand, and it will be impossible to get 
behind it by the introduction of an amendment of this kind: But, as a 
matter of fact, even if this amendment were accepted, it would not be 
effective for this purpose, because merely taking over the shares in the 
Bank from the shareholders would not dispose of the question. Legis- 
lation would then bo necessary. You cannot merely acquire these shares 
and then allow things to continue as they are. By acquiring the shares — 
and that T understand at any rate to be the purpose in mv Honourable 
friend’s mind — vou would terminate the existence of the Bank as a share- 
holders institution, and legislation would be necessary in order to deal 
with the situation. When that legislation has to he considered, then the 
provisions outlined in para, graph 119 of the White Paper come in, and 
mv TTonourahle friend will find that, at the verv best, he would have 
been able, hv this amendment, to create a deadlock. But, Sir, there are 
still further ohioctions. What has alwavs been in onr minds in. framing 
this creneral nlan is this — that if, oontrarv to our expectations, contrary 
to the .confident expectations which we desire to create, this Bank does 
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not work, then it will be necessary either to take advantage of the 
powers existing under clause 30 or, if an actual breach of the agreement- 
has not taken place, to consider amending legislation. One must con- 
template that possibility. But if the matter is handled in that way, .... 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: May 1 ask whether the Governor General has got 
power, under section 56, to take over the management if they find it- 
necessary ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster. Section 56 has nothing to do< 
with the matter, if I may say so. Section 56 merely lays down the provi- 
sions governing the liquidation of the Bank. It says that the Bank cannot 
be put under liquidation except by an order of the Governor General in 
Council and it then says that on liquidation the rights of the share- 
holders to fJ.are in the assets will be limited in a certain way. I waa 
just developing the argument, when my Honourable friend intemipted 
me, that if the matter is handled m the way in which we contemplate it^ 
that is to say, that either the Bank should be superseded owing to a 
breach of contract under clause 30, or if the situation developed in such 
a way that amending legislation would be necessary, then tlie. matter 
must ho brought before the JiCgislature and the Tjcgislature will have the. 
chance of settling how it is to bo handled in the future. But if my 
Honourable friend’s amendment was accepted, although 1 midei-stand 
that his purpose, is that the Government, having acquired .those shares, 
should thcujisclves handle the business in the future in the form of tv 
State Bank, nevertheless it would be quite open to the ext^cutivc to* 
handle the matter in a quite different w’ay. This, I admit, is a hypothe- 
tical supposition, but it is quite a possible suppostion, that the Govern- 
ment might take over tlioso shares and tlion the Government of the day 
might go to my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and say: 
“These shares are worth in the market 125 today. You can have shareff 
to the value of two crores or sc at Bs. TOO as long as you stick to them 
and exercise your powers in a way which will suit the Govornincnt. Youi 
will be the only shareholder on the Bombay register. “ It might then go 
wuth another crorc’s worth of shares to my TTonourahle friend,' the Baja* 
Bahadur, and ask him to accept the same proposition as regards .the 
Madras register (Hear, hear), and so on. Now, that is not an entirely 
absurd case. It illustrates the insufficieney of mv Honourable friend's 
proposal. He has thought over the m«atter to the extent of the Government 
buying up the shares, but he has not thought of tlie (!onseqnenr(‘s oP 
that at all. Government, it is true, might say, “liaving bought up these*- 
shares, lot us proceed to carry on the business by means of a State J3ank“; 
hut thev w’ould not be able to do so witliont legislation, and T suggest that 
the 'whole contingency, which is in my Hononrablo friend’s mind, is mneh 
better provided for under tlie provisions of the Bill as it is drafted. The 
only effoct of my TTonourahle friend's motion will b(' to ereato a lack of 
confidence at the outset in the Bank's fntnro and to indicate that we 
who are sponsoring it — and when T say -“we" I mean not merely the 
Government, but the majority of this House supporting us — have not 
any real confidence in its success. Sir, I would put it to the House 
that that wmild he an unfortunate impression to create, nnd that, as 
the practical effects of my Honourable friend's amendrrumt are, on 
the grounds I have stated, non- existtmt, it would be far better for iho 
House to reject this motion. (Applause.) 

c 2 
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ttr. President (The JTonoiifable ‘Si? 'Sh'ahhnukham Chetty): The 
3p.m. question is:- 

“That at the end of sub-clause (I) of clause 4 of the BilJ the following be inserted: 
‘but the Government shall have the right to buy up all shares of the Bank at 
any time after the lapse of fifteen years from the date of opening of tho Bank*.'* 

The Assembly divided : 
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ICr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is: 

*That to sub-claase ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added ; 

'Provided that it shall be competent to the Governor General in Council at any 
time to purchase the shares at par’.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 

The next amendment is No. 25 standing in the name c/ Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

A similar amendment stands in the name of Mr. S. C. Mitra, No. 29. 
Will the Honourable Member move it himself or allow Mr. S. C. Mitra. 
to move it? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: May I point out that amendment No. 32 also raisea 

the same issue, only it tries to fix a much lower limit* I should like to 

know whether it would not be proper to have this amendment moved 
first. If that were defeated, we might come to the others. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 

No, when there are different maxima fixed in different amendments, the 
House cannot have the same discussion over and over again by having 
different motions. So what the Chair proposes to do is to allow that 
amendment also to be moved simultaneously and have a discussion 
together. Amendment No. 25, standing in the name of Mr. Bhuput Sing» 
is in an amplified form. He wants to add a new sub-clause (I-A). 
but the Chair thought that amendment No. 29, standing in the name 
of Mr. S. C. Mitra, uas simpler '‘that no person shall be allowed to 
have more than 200 shares So, if Mr. Bhupiit Sing will not move* 
his amendment, Mr. Mitra can move his amendment when it is reached. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the word ‘Madras’ the words 
‘Karachi, Lahore, Cawnpore, Patna’ bo inserted.’’ 

By accepting this amendment the clause will read : 

“Separate registers of shareholders shall he maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras, Karachi Lahore, Cawnpore, Patna and Rangoon and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served by those registers, as defined in 
the First Schedule and shares shall be transferable from one register to another.’’ 

I admit that on the present occasion specially the soldiers arc fighting 
without a commander, rather tlic commander is leading the opposite 
army. They are doing this, because our commanders think that it is in the 
interests of the country; but we do not agree with them. At the same 
time, the other trouble for us is that many of the Members arc not here- 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I rise to a point of order— I 
. do not knf Av whether it is strictly a point of order — perhaps it is rather a 
point of convenience. I put it to you, Sir, that it is extremely diffiiculfc 
for the House to consider the amendment of my Honourable friend without 
knowing what consequential amendment he intends to propose. By in- 
creasing the number of share registers, it will be necessary entirely to alter 
the scheme for the distribution of shares and T would submit to you that 
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the House cannot really consider this amendment without knowing what 
<ionnectcd scheme for the distribution of shares among the various regis- 
ters goes with it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 

What does the Honourable Member suggest? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my TTonoumble friend would 
inform ns wliat coiiseqneiiti.-il aiiu'.ndments he proposes, then T suggest 
that the House will have a linowlodge of what the implications of tliese 
amendments are. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; That will depend upon whether this amend- 
ment is accoplod by the House or not. 

Mr. President (The Honourjible Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 

The (lliair will allow the Ifononr.il le Member to move liis amendment first 
and allow' an opportunity to this House whether they would like to have 
additional circles. If the PTouse gives a verdict in the aiffiirmative, then it 
would l e for the House to dec-ide liow the shares arc to ho distributed 
among th(i new circles and what consequential amendments are to be 
made. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is only for that reason I did not give 
^otitie of (aaisequchtial amendments which I have with mo here. If the 
PTonse does not agree witli my amondineni, it would bo useless to 
trouble the Asscanhly olhee with a long list of amendments and get them 
printed, hc'cause it would sIkjw in the list ns many as 2t)0 amendments in 
t>hc Tif'ine of |'ef)r Masw'C'od Ahmad. It is only to avoid waste of time 
and trr'iii)le I hat I did not give notice of consequential amendnumts. The 
Honourable the Finatico Member ought to thank me for having saved him 
the trouble of ri?ading all tlu'so amendments, but, instead of that, he 
comes d(Avn upon me, and criticises me- 

1 will giv(- now certain details to enable the House whether to accept 
my proposal or not. The main idea underlying my amendment is this. 
At present there are two seats on the registers in Bombay, Delhi and 
(hilentla and one for Madras and Bangoon. I think, so far as the Calcutta 
register is concerned', it will not be possible for any Indian to go to tho 
Directorate. Tho same will be the case with Rangoon and Madras. 
Further, Sir, minor provinces like Assam and Bihar and Orissa w'iil always 
be under the shadow of the major province of Calcutta. There are so 
many big European firms in Calcutta that they w'ould purchase many 
shares and the minor provinces will never get a seat on the Directorate. 
There are only two seats. At the same time I am afraid that Bihar and 
Orissa and Tlssam wall not get any seat on the local board as well and the 
same wall be the case with the Central Provinces with Bombay. 

Tho other point is, if you want really to help the rural interests, the 
only course open is to create new' registers for Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces combined and. one register for the United Provinces at 
Caw'npore^ and another register for Lahore. In that case only, the agri- 
cultural interests will come in. Otherwise, in the registers of Calcuttai 
Bombay and Madras, only those persons who have interests in commerce 
end those who are bankers and millowners and millionaires will be returned. 
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It will also be seen that thero are 145 lakhs of rupees for the Calcutta 
register which means about 29 thousand voters. I think it will really be 
very difficult for an Indian even to think of standing as a candidate for the 
local board or for the directorship. It is very dJ^ult to control 29,000 
votes and the result will btv, as has always happened in the past, a few 
people will get proxies and get to the Directorate., and they will go on con- 
tinuing without any change. By dividing this register, as suggested . by 
me, there will be some chance for others to come in. At the same time I 
have no hesitation in saying that, if Government think that, by creating 
these registers, the elected element will be more in tbc Central Board and 
if the Government want to raise proper! ion ately the nominated element, I 
have no objection to that. They may increase the nominated element as 
■welt if they w\ant to. * 

Much lias been said during the general discu.ssion that some thing should 
be done for the agriculturists in India who form 95 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Only five per cent in this country have got interests in commerce. 

I say, further, that one more argument will be advanced that there is 
no currency office or something like that at Patna and so, in the minutes 
of disscht, I find that some members have proposed that Karachi, Lahore 
and Cawnpore should have one register, but they have not mentioned 
Patna. I "think there is no harm if new registers are created, because what 
are those registers for? These registers are only for selling shares and the 
shareholders will have only to elect members of the local board, and, after 
that, the whole business of the shareholders finishes. So there is absolutely 
no harm and no necessity of any particular office at Patna or at any 
place for having this register. Because if this register is created, my idea 
is that the Central Provinces, Orissa and Bihar should have one register, 
one register should be given to, the United Provinces. In the same way, 
to Karachi one register, to Lahofo one register for the Punjab. The Delhi 
register will serve Delhi proper and the centrally administered areas and 
the States in llajputana and Central India, llie Lahore register will have 
in that case Kashmir, Punjab and a few States, and the Karachi register 
wdll have Sindh, Baluchistan, and the North-West Frontier Province with 
some States. In this way it will be all right, and I appeal to my friends 
hero who represent U. P. and other provinces that they must consider this 
question in a calm way and that they must consider whether this amend- 
ment is beneficial for their provinces or not. I think Government are not 
much interested in it and so I hope my friends in tho United India and 
Disunited India Party will utilise their votes in a proper way and will 
support me. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in sub-clause {S) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the word ‘Madras* the words 
'Karachi, Lahore, Cawnpore, Patna* bo inserted.*’ 

The Chair has to ask whether Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. Mitra would 
like to move the next amendment standing in their name, because the House 
•€an then have a comprehensive discussion on both. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I find that I made a mistake and my purpose was to 
have three more dffi'ces and not registers. So I do not like to move my 
^amendment. 
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‘i. ^Mldent (The Honorable Sir Shaninukham Chetty):' Then the 
dwcussion will proceed on Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s amendment. 

> _ Lata BhmeAwar Pra^ Pagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
' Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I have great pleasme in warmly supporting the 
• Honourable friend. The representatives of the interests 

of Sind and the Punjab in this House will, I have no doubt, look after 
the claims of their own provinces. I am only concerned at the present 
moment with regard to the interests of the province to which I belong. 


You will remember, Sir, that during the consideration stage of the Bill 
I expressed surprise that Cawnpore should have been left out from the 
list of places where registers are to be kept. This House will realise that 
Cawnpore is the industrial capital of the United Provinces. In commercial 
importance it is second only to Calcutta or Bombay. I do not think I 
shall be justified in taking up the time of this Honourable House by trying 
to tell how very important Cawnpore is from the point of view of trade 
and commerce. I have heard it said that none of our representatives, either 
in the London Committee or in the Joint Select Committee, pressed the 
claim of Cawnpore in this respect. This only shows that those who pretend 
to look after our interests signally failed in the discharge of their duties to 
my province. As one, representing in this House the cities of the United 
Provinces, as a spokesman of the investing classes and as a member of 
both the Upper India and U. P. Chambers of Commerce in t^je United 
Provinces, I shall be failing in my duty if I did not draw the attention of 
the Honourable the Finance Member to this great omission and, I am 
sure, that I have only got to invite his attention to this omission to rectify 
the mistake. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, appealed to the Members from the U. P. to* support this case, 
because it concerns that province as he has moved that Cawnpore may also 
be added to the list for having a separate register. My friend said that 
Government were not very much concerned in this matter. I say that 
' Government may bo interested or not, but as long as it will serve the pur- 
pose of the province, no Member from the U. P. will fail to support a 
’ question for the benefit of his own province. Members are not pleased with 
whether Government are pleased or not. The question now is, what do we 
gain by having a separate register for Cawnpore? The object of the 
register is that shares may bo sold and, wherever it is kept from there, 
they will send certain Directors on the Central Board. The whole scheme 
. lays down that there will be eight elected Directors and I will a6k my 
friend, Mr. Bagla, how he thinks the U. P. will gain by having a separate 
register for Cawnpore. If wo found that the U. P. would gain by having 
a separate register, certainly we would give our whole-hearted support. 
But, out of eight Directors, by having a separate register, what share does 
• he think will come to the U. P.? Out of these eight, two are being given 
to the Bombay area, two to the Calcutta area and two have been given to 
the Delhi area. And he wants two to be divided into three shares, one the 
Delhi area, one the Lahore area and the Cawnpore area. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then there will be 11 Directors. 
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^ Muhammad Tamin Khan: You may have 11 or 11 hundred; but at 

present the scheme is for eight Directors. Two are given to the Delhi 
area and tiiis whole area is going to be. divided into tiiree parts — ^Delhi, 
^ Lahore and Cawnpore. But two Directors cannot be divided into three 
. areas. There may be people in the XJ. P. who are well versed in banking 
ftTid it may happen that the two Directors may come from the U. P. for 
the whole of Delhi as it stands at present, because 1 think, at the time 
, of election, there will be no question of the provinces. It will be all one 
province, Delhi, U. P., Punjab, Kashmir, North-West Frontier, the Punjab 
States, Gwalior, etc. All this big area is going to send two people only. 
If we can find two capable persons who can control the Bank, that will be 
a far wider area to send from these two people rather than narrow down 
that each area may send only one man. I do not think that it will do any 
good either to the U. P. or the Punjab to have only one Director each: it 
is much better if you find two capable persons in a province to send them 
both: there should be no provincial question in this matter, because no 
province is gaining and it will be for the good of the people . . . 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: It is not a provincial matter: it is an agricultural 
question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this 
morning 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I was merely giving way to Mr. 
Ranga Iyer .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: He has lost his chance, Sir. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: When the Honourable gentleman said: “Do not 
make it a provincial question” I rose to interrupt hiiri and say tliat it was 
not a provincial question, and wondered why he did not view it from the 
agricultural point of view, the United Provinces being one of the most 
agricultural of the Indian provinces and he being an advocate of the 
agriculturists’ cause. Probably, Sir, I was responsible by making my 
voice low, almost inaudible and, therefore, I apologise for tfie mistake. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend is perfectly right when he says 
that the agricultural provinces must have a good voice, and I. see occasions 
might arise sometimes when we may send both the Directors from the 
United Provinces and the Punjab may be willing to vote for both coming 
from the United Provinces or vice vena : But I do not see how wo can 
do that by simply keeping a separate register. Of course it would be a 
totally different thing if my friend had asked for a branch to be opened at 
Cawnpore; there was some kind of justification; and actually there was a 
difference of opinion when this was discussed .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will you support Karachi? I have asked for 
a branch. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Wc had a motion that Cawnpore should 
have a branch, and that point was thoroughly discussed in the Joint Select 
Committee: some supported the case of Cawnpore and Karachi and Lahorp; 
but later on, it was found that branches would not be necessary as long as 
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the Imperial Bank was willing to give all the facilities which a separate 
branch of the Eeservo Bank would give. Under the scheme of the Bill, 
the Imperial Bank is going to transact the business of the Beserve Bank 
in places other than the five where the Beserve Bank will have branches 
and the Imperial Bank is going to give the same facilities. It was on that 
understanding that this matter was dropped as far as Cawnpore, Lahore 
and Karachi were concerned. It was found that, by opening branches in 
those places, unnecessary expenditure would be incurred, because the 
Imperial Bank has branches in those places already and, if the Beserve 
Bank also opened a branch, it would be duplicating the expenditure. 
Under the present scheme, the expenditure will be merely nominal . . , 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Whom is the Honourable Member addressing? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; I am addressing the House: the House is 
also on this side as the Honourable Member is on that side: Members are 
sitting on this side as well. 

The point is that this is no gain to the United Provinces: neither is 
there any loss to my province to have the business transacted through the 
branch of the Imperial Bank, y)rovidcd the same facilities are granted to 
the peoyde at Cawnpore. As far as the register is concerned, I do not see 
that any object will be gained. My friend may say that wo can have 11 
Directors; but that position will never arise unless we alter the material 
points when the question of clocted and nominated Directors comes iq): 
that has to b(‘. balanced. If you alter the number of elected Members, it 
at once brings up the issue of the number of nominated .Directors, because 
it is not in the interests of anybody to make more nominations than is 
necessary. It is a qiuistion of giving representation to interests which may 
not come in through election. Bor instance, my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, himself says that from Calcutta it is likely that no Indian may 
come and that two Fjuroy)eans may come: Whom will they represent? The 
commercial classes; and if from Bombay also we have two to represent 
the commercial classes, and if Cawnpore also sends one, because it is a 
place of commercial concerns, then we will merely go on increasing the 
commercial people on the Directorate; naturally the agriculturists will want 
their number also to be increased: and if they do not come in through 
election, they can come in only through nomination. Therefore, it is 
necessary to balance the Directorate properly that the elected and nominated 
number should be curtailed. With great difficulty we came to this conclu- 
sion, that when there are eight elected people, there should be four nominat- 
ed people. If this proportion is disturbed in one way, it will have to be 
disturbed in tho other; and I do not think this minor amendment, which 
may look very innocent, but which realij' involves so many questions and 
so many amendments in the Bill and in the scheme, should be accepted. 
If you accept it, it will be absolutely impossible to handle the Bill in the 
short time which is at the disposal of this House. I do not also think 
that any useful purpose can be served: except perhaps that a register should 
be kept for Patna which really the Committee had forgotten to discuss. 
They discussed Cawnpore, Lahore and Karachi, but not Patna, because, 
simultaneously with Patna, there will arise the question of Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Cuttack and so many other places which the House will find 
very difficult to satisfy the representatives of the different provinces in 
such an easy miyiner as my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, thinks. There- 
fore, I oppose this amendment. 
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Hr. Lalchimd Navalrai: Sir, it pained me not a little this morning when 
my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, in a despondent mood send that he would 
not move his amendments. Sir, he has considerable experience of banking 
and has collected a large number of f&cts and figures, and I think that 
he would have contributed a vast amount of information and support to 
several of the amendments that have been sent in not only by him but by 
other Members also. I would, therefore, advise my friend to be a sports- 
man in a matter like this.. Sir, if my friend considers the position in which 
we are placed in this House, I feel sure, that he would not be disappointed. 
He has experience of this House, and he knows that success on the popular 
side depends often on the will and wish, and, many a time, on the whims 
of the . Government. Therefore, being in that, situation, no one should feel 
disappointed or say that he will go on' a strike or boycott the whole thing. 
Here wo are trying merely to persuade the Government to accept our 
amendments to improve the mciisure, to place before them some of the 
facts collected by us. We are trying to ventilate our grievances, and 
let the country know where we are and what wo are doing. Therefore, 
we should not like children feel disappointed if we do not achieve a 
particular object. We must carry on our agitation, we must voice our 
grievances, and in this sense I hope my friend will reconsider his position 
and move all his amendments, and, in the end, even if he loses all his 
amoidments, he should not feel sore over it. 

t 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Notices of these amendments were given by 
other Honourable Members also. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have every respect for them as well, because 
they may have also got facts and figures, but Mr. Pandya has had very 
considerable experience in banking, and wo would have got a great deal 
of information from him. 

Now, Sir, coming to the point before the House, when I find the name 
of Karachi in the amendment, the House must know that I must get up 
to speak, not merely because I see the name of Karachi there, but because 
r see the importance of Karachi as a port of international importance, and, 
therefore, I have got up to support this motion that a register of share- 
holders be allotted to Karachi as well. I have also sent in an amendment 
which, of course, will come in its own turn, and in that amendment I 
have advocated that there should be a branch of the lleservc Bank at 
Karachi. We have already got an Issue Office at Karachi, and, therefore, 
it is very necessary that tluire should be a branch of the lleserve Bank 
there instead of our being left to depend upon the Imperial Bank, but I 
shall refer to that aspect of the question later. Now, with regard to the 
question o-f the register, I must say that even the staunch supporter of the 
Government in regard to this Keserve Bank, I mean my friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, has also proved my case. He said that if his friends from Cawnpore 
had sent in amendments to the effect that there should be a branch of the 
Keserve Bank at Gawnpore, he would have seen his way to support this 
amendment. I have put in an amendment for a branch being established at 
Karachi, and, on that reasoning, my friend must not oppose a register being 
given to Karachi, I urge the claims of Karachi, and I hope he will go with me 
in the lobby and not with the Government in this matter so far as Karachi 
is concerned. Sir, Karachi is now a very important port. It has inter- 
national trade, and in that sense it has far superior and stronger claims 
for this register than other places which have been mentioned. 
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An Honourable Hember! Aeroplanes too are going there. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Yes, aeroplanes too are coining from Itarachi 
to Cawnpore and other places. I do not grudge your giving registers to 
all the places; on the contrary, I am in agreement with this amendment 
that a register should be allotted to the places mentioned in the amendment, 
because even those places have their own claims and peculiarities; but so 
far as Karachi is concerned, I submit, it should be recognised by this 
House and also by the Government that Karachi is a port of international 
trade like Bombay and Calcutta, and, therefore, Karachi should have the 
same privilege. The main point is whether Karachi would absorb the 
number of shares that would be allotted to it. I submit, Sir, Karachi 
can give a guarantee for it. Karachi people are commercial people, and 
if we are given two Directors jointly with Bombay, Bombay knows how 
to treat Karachi in a step-motherly manner. Bombay will have two 
Directors, and there is no certainty at all whether Karachi will get one 
of them. If there is any guarantee from my friends in Bombay, and 
especially from my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir . . . 

An Honourable Member: What about Mr. Mody? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Mr. Mody will join hands with hiin always I 
believe. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): May I point out that Sindhi merchants dominate the money 
market in Bombay, and that they, dominate still more in Karachi ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That proves that they should have a separate 
register. If there is a register in Bombay with the number they have 
fixed, I am sure, Bombay people will not allow to have any Director for 
Karachi. Instances of that kind arc not wanting; every one may be 
selfish, but I think Bombay is no exception. Therefore, I submit, there 
is a strong case for maintaining a separate register for Karachi, and, if 
(Tovernment will not give a separate register to Karachi, it will be doing 
Karachi a sheer injustice. Sir, I support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schusier: Sir, this is an amendment which 
in a sense concerns Government less than some of those which we have 
already discussed. By that I mean that no essential principle of this 
Bill is affected by it. Naturally, one has a great deal of sympathy with 
the local patriotism of those who favour a motion of this kind. But, 
Sir, I must return to the point which I took with you when I intervened 
in the discussion and point out that it is really impossible to consider an 
amendment of this kind without knowing what the consequential re- 
actions will be on the wHole scheme which is embodied in our Bill .... 

Sir. Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it 
is not a fact that representation on the Local Board will entirely depend 
. upon tho voting strength of the particular area? That is to say, if 
Karachi has a very large voting otrength and acquires a very large 
number of shares, then Karachi will naturally be able to force a Director 
on to the Local Board. 
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The Honourable George Schuster: I think that is so, but I presuHie 
that thQ intention in the mind of my friend who moved this amend* 
incnt is to convert a chance into a certainty. If Karachi has a register 
to itself with, let us say, 40 lakhs of shares, then with 40 lakhs shares 
they will be able to make a certaintj' of having one Director; but if 
these 40 lakhs shares are included in the Bombay register, it might 
not give them a certainty. ; 

Sir, as I was saying, I do feel that it is impossible to consider a 
proposal of this kind without seeing all its reactions. It will entirely 
linnet the scheme cont*iincd in tht Bill as regards the distribution ol 
shares and as regards the nj)noinimeni of Directors and the size of the 
Directorate. My Honourable friend, who moved his amendment, made 
:t quite clear that he contemplated increasing the mimher of elected 
Directors. There is a great deal to be said on both those points, and 
vet we cannot discuss them until we know what consequential ameiid- 
ineiits will be brought in. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If we leave these consequential amend- 
ments to you, will you accept this? I think even then you will not 
nr^ept this amendment. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is a responsibility which 
i cannot possibly take. What T had in mind was that if this House saw 
what the consequenices were, tlien we hlioiild get a much more informed 
vf)te than we can at present. We are asked really to tak(3 a leap in the 
ilark. My Ilouourable friend described himself when he moved his arnend- 
riieiit as ‘‘poor Maswood'’. I suggest that he has been extremely ingen- 
ious in this matter, and hf' has hoped to got the House to accept this 
Mineudment without knowing what it means, and, having accepted it, he 
will be able to distribute the shares and the Directors as it suits him. The 
s/'hemo wliicli is contained in tlio Bill was produced after a very great deal 
of discussion. In formulating a scheme of this kind, it is quite impos- 
sible to please everybody, and one must bo satisfied with a compromise. 
This Hclieiiie has stood the test of examination by a Sub-Coinmitteo in 
London, and, again, the test of examination hv another Sub-Committee 
•'»f our own Joint Select ( ‘oninilib^e, though the special Sub-Committee 
w'liich We set up was mainly (foucorned with the aiftnal distribution of the 
shares. It does, 1 think, i-eprescnt the greatest possible measure of 
agreement, and, therefore, much as T s\mpalhisG with those who want to 
K(3e a greater certainty of representation for their own districts, I must, 
on behalf of Government, express unwillingness to a^llow a scheme which 
has attained a great nieas'ire of agreement to be upset at this late stage. 
'I’hat, Sir, is the line whi(;h I am hound to take, and T venture to believe 
that if the House wanted to re-ope.n the whole question, and if they were 
to sit and discuss this matter for three or four weeks, they would at the 
end of the time probably anlve at the present scheme as the one which 
commanded at least the greatest measure of agreement. That, Sir, is 
our position. As I have said, no essential principle is involved. It is a 
matter which rests verv largely with this House, but, until I see the 
scheme, I must take the line of opposing any amendment which upsets 
^he agreement which has already been reached. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
The question is: 

*‘That in sub-clause (^) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the word 'Madras* the word 
4p. M. ‘Karachi, Lahore, Gawnpore, Patna* be inserted.’* 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 12. 


Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 

Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury Muham- 
mad. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 


Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Raghubir Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Sarrna, Mr. R. S. 

Shafoc Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad.. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khau, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Banadur Malik. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhorc, 'J’he Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clow, Mr. A. (L 
Cox, Mr A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

D.as, Mr B. 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

DcSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlctt, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 

Ismail Ali Khan. Kunwar Hajee. 
Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar i 


Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujuindar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharjce. Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Noyce The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Itamakvishna, Mr. V. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sinha, Rai Bahadur Madan Mohan 
Sloan, Mr. T. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Stiidd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Miimur« 
Tottenham* Mr. G. R. F. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yaniin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


NOES— 50. 

I 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The next 
amendment, No. 28, is in the name of Mr. Thampan. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Hural) : Sir, before I move my amendment, T wish to state that amend- 
ment Nos. 28 and 30 ought to be taken together. My intention was to 
move them together, as both of them refer to the same sub-clause, but 
they have been put separately in the agenda. If you will permit me, 
Sir, I will move them together. 

I move: 

“Th.it in sub-clauso ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘and shares shall* 
the word ‘not’, and that, at the end, the words ‘save in acc'vrdancc with conditions- 
to be prescribed by the Governor General in Council* be inserted.” 
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Sub-clause {2) of clause 4 reads thus: 

“Separate registers of shareholders shall be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, D^hi,. 
Madras and Rangoon, and a separate issue of sliares shall be made in each of the 
areas served by those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, and shares shall be- 
transferable from one register to another.*' 

Sir, 3^011 will see that my object in moving this amendment is not to 
negative the provision, but I intend only to restrict the transfer of shares. 
In my speech at the first reading of this Bill at Simla, I referred to tha 
unsatisfactory character of this provision and I said that if a large number 
of shares was transferred' from one region to another, the very purpose 
for which the regional scheme was embodied in this Bill would be frust- 
rated. To avoid such a contingency, I thought certain restrictions might 
be imposed. Sir, I do not propose to specify under what conditions the 
transfers may be effected. I will leave it to the Governor General in 
Council who could frame the necessary rules under the rule making power. 

I shall, by way of example, refer only to one aspect of the question. 
Suppossing, in Madras, out of the 70 lakhs of rupees worth of shares, 90 
per cent, are taken by the capitalists of Bombay or Calcutta, it will mean, 
that there will be only ten per cent, left and the election of Directors 
and other matters contemplated in the Bill will have to be done by the 
ten per cent, remaining in that region. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated tlie Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul IMatin Chaudhury).] 

That will reduce the whole thing to an absurdity. There are several 
other aspects of the question like this to which I do not wish to refer 
now and take u[) our time. I commend this amendment for the accept- 
ance of the House. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sub-clause (.'?) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘and shares shall* 
the word ‘not*, and that, at the end, the words ‘save in accordance with conditions 
to be prescribed by the Governor General in Council* be inserted.** 

Tile Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend’s pro- 
posal would upset or rather weaken one of the essential features of the 
present plan, which is to create as free as possible a market in the shares 
of the Beserve Bank. It is for that reason that it has been provided that 
shares shall bo freely transferable from one register 1o another. My Hon- 
ourable friend seeks to make this transferability subject to the directions 
to be issued by the Governor General in Council, — thereby incidentally 
brin.ging the total “score” of the Governor General in Council from 92 to 
93— but by adding that, I venture to say, that he would completely upset 
this plan of free marketability, because the market would not know how 
the Governor General in Council is going to exercise this discretion. 
Under our scheme, if a share transaction has to go through, the broker 
in charge of the transaction will know that the shares which he g(^a 
from anybody now are good delivery to anybody else, wherever lie lives, 
and, therefore, there will be a free" market in the shares; but if on each 
occasion it is necessary to inquire : Is A . — the purchaser entitled to 
acquire these particular shares which B — ^the seller — has available for 
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sale?*', it will entirely interfere with the working of this machinery. I do 
not think iny Honourable friend has really made very clear what major 
purpose is going to be served by his amendment. On that ground, 
namely, that it upsets what we regard as one of the main features of the 
present scheme — the creation of a free market in these shares, we must 
oppose this amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

“That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘and shares shall’ 
the word ’not’, and that, at the end, the words ‘save in accordance with conditions 
to be prescribed by the Governor General in Council* be inserted.” 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause [ 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill after the words ‘transferable from 
one register to another*, the words ‘and no person shall be allowed to have more than 
two hundred shares* be added.” 

If Honourable Members will refer to clause 4. sub-clause (2) of the 
Bill and my amendment, they will find that my purpose is to fix the 
maxiTrium nurjiber of sliares that an individual may be permitted to hold. 
On referring to the list of amendments. Honourable Members will find 
that Mr. JBiupui Sing gave notice of an amendment similar to this. Mr. 
Bhuput Sing, in his amendment, qnoled the t^xact wording of tlie Bill 
that Sir Basil Blackett wanted to introduce in 1928, but he was not 
permitted by tli(‘ Honourable the President to do so. My amendment and 
Mr. B]nif)iit Sing’s amendment are really tlie same in effect. There is 
also a notic^e of an amendment by Mr. Siiakanta Maliapatra (Amend- 
ment No. i\2) in which he fixes tlie nunib(*r of shares at fifty. Now, 
because I shall have no opportunity to s])eak on tliese amendments, I 
would like to anticipate them Jind I must admit that Mr. Mahapatra's 
amendnnmt is very logical. 


Tinder the present Bill, no shareholder can exercise more than ten 
votes; that is, anybody, wlio has ])urchased Ks. 5,000 worth of shares, can 
vote fully to the extent of his shares. Altliough niy amendment, if 
:jcce])ted, will permit an individual to hold shares up to Es. 20,000, yet 
the remaining Es. 15,000 of liis shares will be sterilised. But I prefer 
my own motion, because I slunild like to pay due consideration to what 
the Honourable the Pinance Alcmber said, namely, tlnit there should be 
as free a market as possible for these shares. 13 ut, as regards this free 
market, I do not like to extend that contention too far, because these shares 
should not be looked upon from the standpoint of free marketing alone. 
The question ])ossQsse8 other significance also. So our contention should 
not be concentrated on the marketability of these shares. What we are 
afraid of is that in some of these provinces, at least in the smaller areas. • 
some big shareholders may purchase a very large number of shares and 
thus control the voting as regards the Directorate. It may be said that 
under the present scheme, during the first allotment, no individual will 
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have the chance to purchase a very large number c4 Aftama because, in 
the first instance, the vote will go to anybody who has subscribed’ over 
Rs. 500, but I am thinking of the future. We are all aware of the poor 
condition of most of the people in India, and, if a large premium is paid 
for these shares, say Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 per share, then it is very likely 
that a large number of persons, who will be allotted shares in the first 
instance, will be tempted to sell out their shares and they will largely go 
into the hands of big capitalists in the big cities. Novr, if a big capitalist 
can control a few lakhs worth of shares, though he cannot for himself get 
more than ten votes, -by narrowing the number of shares, certainly he 
can command a very large influence. So I am anxious that there should 
be some provision in this Statute itself by which that contingency may be 
avoided. We are very much afraid that, by some sort of hcnami transac- 
tion, some of tlie big capitalists may manage to have a large number of 
shares. (Mr. B. V, Jadha/o: “And votes.”) Well, the votes are limited to 
ten. It may not be possible to provide against all those contingencies ; 
but, so far as it lies in our power, we should see that this Reserve Bank 
of India may not be run in the interests of a very few capitalists, and, 
so far as practicable, we should provide in the Statute itself that a large 
nuinher of shares may not be concentrate! in a few hands. With these 
few words, I move iny amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sab-clause (i) of clause 4 of the Bill after the words ^transferable from 
one ‘^Qfister to another*, the words ‘and no person shall be allowed to have more than 
two hundred shares’ be added.” 

Mr, Sitakunta Mahapatra (Orissa Division ; Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, 
I beg to move: 

“That to sub-clause (^) of clause 4 of the Bill, the followi?ig be added at the end : 
*and ho person shall be allowed to hold more than fifty shares at any time’.” 

Sir, let me admit frankly here by telling you now that I have gone 
tlirough and considered the sections of the Bill under discussion from the 
point of view of an average Indian, of whom 91 per cent, of the Indian 
population is composed — I mean the Indian peasant. In placing inv hum- 
ble suggestion before the House, 1 am embarrassed with the thought that 
Honourable Members of the House — great commercial magnates, wealthy 
banking geniuses, scions of the Indian landed aristocracy — may not like 
my idea, that Honourable Members of the House who have lived in cities 
and big towns may not appreciate my position, that high Indian Govern- 
menii ofiicials may not be able to follow my view point as they are mostly 
drawn fmm urban classes. But T have one stren/tth in me and that is 
that Honourable Members belonging to the British nation — both the trading 
community and the public servants — although they are not fully acquainted 
wnth the difficulties of the peasant, are, I know, anxious to help him and 
will do their best to understand and accommodate me, if I am reasonable, 
and I hope to be so. To those who do not so agree with me, T have only 
to- say that we have listened to the svmnnthies expressed for this class 
during the general debate and after and, if this amendment does not meet 
with the approval of my Indian capitalist friends, then it would only 
njean tfa^t ^ir sympathy w'as confined to lips only. 
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My amendment has only got two ways of judging it — one, whether a 
maximum limit to the number for holding of shares at any time should be 
fixed, and next, if so, what number should be the most reasonable one. 
Let us consider the first point. 

Sir, in spite of great opposition to the shareholder scheme in this 
House, it has been -passed and we are now committed to it. But let the 
Honourable the Finance Member understand where the shoe pinches us. 
We are only afraid that in the shareholder scheme, as is laid before .us, the 
rights of the poorer classes may not be sufficiently safeguarded — ^that it 
may be a dumping ground for the rich. We look upon the Reserve Bank 
of India as a national institution. Every Indian must do like that. There 
are 35 crores of Indians in India. But there are only five lakhs of shares. 
The main argument that may be advanced against limitation of shares is 
that sufficient applications for shares may not be forthcoming. But this 
ib a wrong calculation. Supposing all the shares are to be held by the 
Indiana, are there not five lakhs of sufficiently patriotic Indians in seven 
laklis of Indian villages, besides so many cities and towns who can invest 
Bs. 100 each in this Bank? Are there not one lakh Indians in the whole 
of the Indian Empire who are patriotic enough to invest Bs. 500 each? 
Are there not 10,000 Indians in this vast Continent who can 
afford to invest Bs. 5,000 each? I hope, the Honourable Sir 
(reorge Schuster does not think like that. He certainly does not 
entertain such a low impressioA about Indians. There is none here who 
underrates the patriotism of the Indian people. But, leaving aside the 
question of patriotism, is not a share in the Tteserve Bank the safest invest- 
ment in India? Whore in India can there be obtained such supreme 
security for investment? Where else can one get such safe return of six 
ner cent, sure? You expect that Indians will deposit crores of their money 
here without any interest, but you do not expect that they will invest five 
crores at six per cent, safe return? Preposterous idea. 

There is another aspect of the question. Byery body feels and there 
is no gainsfiying the fact that the Beservo Bank will be a parallel Govern- 
ment of India— that it will hold under its thumb the financial destiny of 
India. Every one, big or small, high or low, rich or poor, will rush to 
acquire a chance of liaving a voice in it. A time can safely be visualised 
in the near future when these Legislatures will pale into insignificance 
before the Beservo Bank, and rich men wdll spend fortunes in order to .get 
into its administration. Shareholders, who will have votes, excuse me if I 
think like that, if they wish, will earn thousands for recording their votes. 
Men who will have control over some voters will earn fabulous sums. We 
all, who have been through elections, have an idea of it. I believe sincerely, 
that fancy prices will be paid for purchasing shares. Yet, does any body 
think that there will be dearth of applications for shares? I shall not be 
surprised if shares shall be over-subscribed by several hundred times. 
Feudatory Chiefs of India, some oif whom are reputed to be the richest in 
the world, Bajahs, Maharajas, Talukdars, Zamindars, merchant princes, 
bankers, corporate bodies will rush in thousands to purchase shares in 
many and various ways. There are over one lakh primary co-opSrative 
societies only in India. Can you supply five shares to each of them? If 
so, where shall the Europeans or the city and town interests go? 

Sir, I have sponsored this motion only because I am sincerely afraid 
that the peasantry — the real Indian nation will not have any chance at all. 
This Bill, from tlie very start, has been conceived and produced by rich 
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men keeping the interests of rich men in view only. The Joint Select 
(ypmimttee consulted big banking interests alone for advice. So tar as my 
mformation ^es, subject to correction, in the Select Committee, Mr. 
Bhuput Sing put this question detinitely to Sir Osborne Smith and he 
speed to the principle of. fixing a hmit; but, then, when the Honourable 
the Emahce Member again repeated the question. Sir Osborne changed 
his view and other bankers agreed with him. My only fear is that shares 
will be subscribed in the five big cities within a few hours and the rest will 
go unlieeded. Government loans are always successful. Sir, if the 
Honourable the Finance Member thinks deeply, which, 1 am sure, he does, 
he shall not have the least doubt that there will be a huge rush for shares. 

Then, let us consider what are the disadvantages of not filing a 
maximum. If a maximum is not fixed, ai time will come, sooner or later, 
rather sooner th^ later, when all the shares, will pass into the hands, of a 
few multi-millionaires. Fancy prices will be offered for shares for the above- 
mentioned considerations, it will be a sport of the plutocrat. Poorer 
people ^hall never be able to resist the temptation of ready money much 
Dey ond their expectation and a quick return for investment and will part 
with their shares. This scarcity, this depression and all round want will 
give further impetus to sale of shares. Of course, there is nothing much 
to fear in the first allotment of shares. But, in a year or two, after the 
starting of the Jieserve Bank, as the sun rises in the east, shares will be 
concentrated in the hands of a few rich families, and the result will be that 
the Bank will be run entirely and exclusively by them and for them. Their 
nominees will be in the local boards and they will be in the Central Board. 

[At this stage, Mr, President ;(The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

And when so, what will be the consequence? The agriculturist, the 
peasant, the primary producer, who tills the ground, will be exploited to the 
utmost and reduced to serfdom. Sir, for Heaven’s sake, do not be a party 
to it. Let shares be distributed as widely and as evenly as possible. Let 
the peasant feel that the Reserve Bank of India does not belong to the 
rich} the landlord, the banker, the intelligentia. It belongs to him. Let 
him be inspired with the idea that he is not the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water in his own land. He too can control the fortunes of India. Let 
him have a say in his own house. 

Sir, there are, if such be the case, very potent disadvantages to the 
Govermnent too. Supposing for argument’s sake only, the Federation of 
the. Indian Chamber of Commerce, in collaboration with other Indian 
commercial organisations, take it into their head to break the Reserve 
constitution, thereby striking at the vital point of the Indian Consti- 
tution itself, say as a gesture of sympathy for some political organisation 
in the country , this unlimited scope of purchasing shares in the open market 
will afford them unlimited scope for .working out their scheme. They may 
purchase most of the shares in open competition in the market, thus 
sterilising thousands of votes belonging to the poorer classes and reign 
supreme. They will have their nominees only in the local boards and the 
Central Board and will thus play ducks and drakes with anything under 
the control of the Reserve Bank <md make it unworkable. Is there not 
such a possibility? Let me give a few illustrations as an argument only. 
There is no province in India where Marwaris are not very prominently 
connected with the local trade. If only one trade organisation in India, 
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Bay, that belonging to our famous Marwari brothers, wants to perform such 
>v f^tj they can purchase the majority of the shares in a week's time 
throughout India and keep the great national organisation comjdetely under 
their feet, and shake the foundations of the Government of India itself. 
But if there be shares evenly and widely distributed throughout India with 
this one restriction of limitation, such an eventuality will be unthinkable. 

Then, again, if there be no limit to one's holding of shares and if the 
Imperial Bank alone or, combined with a few other powerful exchange 
hanks, intend to guide the pdli(;y of the Reserve Bank to their own 
advantage, is that a remote possibility? Can they not easily work it out? 
In such a contingency as this what have you got to save the Reserve Bank? 
Nothing at all. Supposing Messrs. Tata and Bons embark on a scheme of 
purchasing shares worth tw’o and a half trores of the Reserve Bank either 
between tliemselvea or tlirough their innumerable employees and make 
India their dumping ground for all time to come, have you got any thing 
tcT prevent such a catastrophy? So, 1 say, that it is absolutely necessary 
that there aliould be a limit to holding of shares or the Reserve Bank wiH 
function under the gravest risks. 

Sir, Sir Basil Blackett was perhaps one of the. wisest statesnien when* 
iu the unfortunate 1928 Bill, he conceived the idea of incorporating a limita- 
tion clause. It was most unfortunate for India that the 1928 Bill could not 
be introduced. If that Bill is introduced today, 1 for one would prefer 
that to this Bill under discussion. But the London (committee took a very 
unwise step when they recommended against such a limitation. Their 
arguments for taking such a step are most unconvincing. They say that 
it is unnecessary, firstly, because they have imposed a limitation on voting 
power. Absurd on the face of it. Can the so-called restriction on the 
voting power exercise any check on the above-mentioned contingency? 
Never, Bir. 1 say so-called, because there is no limitation to one’s repre- 
senting shareholders as a proxy. Cannot millionaires, who have deposited 
huge sums of money in the Imperial Bank at three per cent, or 2^ per cent, 
nitercst, take it out and invest it here without caring for votes? Secondly, 
they say that such a restriction wrould place undesirable obstacles in the 
way of free marketing of shares. This is exactly the very thing which 
should be stopi)ed by all means for the benefit of poor men. Sir, when I 
read this very line, let me confess. I grew suspicious that rich and big 
finaneiers assembled in l^ondon had a motive in them that they want to 
speculate with the fortunes of India’s poor men. So 1 gave notice of 
this amendment. Are not wx gf>ing to make the Reserve Bank a 
national institution? Are there not many restrictions imposed on the 
activities of the Reserve Bank against free speculation which are open to 
other banks? Why should then its shares be speculated so much in the 
open market ? Of course there will still be scope for speculation up to a cer- 
tain limit. But, then, in a national concern, why should there be so much 
imhampered spieculative transaction? The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Mehrotiira. a member of the Joint Select Committee, has put the case of 
limitation very finely in his minute id dissent which I am tempted to quote 
verbatim : 

* 'There ought to be a limit of Hs. 25,000 the maximum holding of shares by a 
single shareholder. In case it is not done the capUalists who have tons of money and 
ai^ now prepared, to iiwesi at al)out 4> per cent, will' purchase shares for large amounts. 
Thsy will thus sterilise votes and deprive , the agrkmltunsts and middle eUsm ei 
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having any hand in the Bank. This will defeat the very o^ct and 'the B.ank will 
soon pass Tnto the hands of capitalists. Moreover they* will encourage^ and induce 
meirket manipulation so as to enable them to reap large profits by premiums eherehy 
brought abput.’* 

Sir, .1 repeat, it is free marketing, in other words, speculation and 
ruanipulution which exactly I intend to stop to sonac extent hy fixing a 
limit. Because, Sir, what T am afraid is that, taking advantage of free 
marketing, big financiers, leaders of stock exchange will so- manipulate the 
value of shares that ultimately most of the shares will pass into the hands 
of rich men without even giving the poor man his legitimate due. Then 
we have to 'Consider what should be the limit: We know five shares give 
one vote and 10 votes to one person is tlie. maximum. Then, if one person 
holds 50 shares^ .he exercises 10 votes. But. if. he holds more than 60 
shares, he does not get any benefit out of it as regards voting power. 
Thereby he unnecessarily sterilises some votes. Why should such sterilisa- 
tion be permitted in a national institution? The Honourable the Financa. 
Member told us yesterday in unmistakable words : 

- ‘*The Reserve Bank is going to be an Indian national institution. It is not 
going to succeed if it is not to be an Indian national institution", 

if I am quoting him correctly. Further, our endeavour ought 
to be to fix the maximum as low as possible, so that as many 
persons as possible may be directly interested in the Bank. We 
cannot go below 60 shares limit because of sub-clause (ij); of 
clause 9. But is it not desirable that at least 10,000 persons and institu- 
tions in this vast country, consisting of 350 laklis of men, seven lakhs of 
villages, millions of corporate bodies and innumerable cities and towns 
should be interested in the Bank? Is it not desirable that the chance of 
holding shares should not be confined to city and town people alone, but 
should penetrate into the rural areas also as much as possible? Has not 
the Finance Member said that the Bank is not going to succeed if it is 
not going to be a national institution? 

Sir, some very distinguished countrymen of the Honourable the 
Finance Member are of opinion that the Indian mas.s is being exploited 
by tho intelligentia and so there is so much political agitation in the 
country. I hope. Sir George Schuster is also of the same opinion. I 
quite agree. But, then, what has he done for the Indian mass to throw 
off the influence of the intelligentia? Whajb educative opportunity has the 
Indiw mafis been given so that they may know themselves and their 
rights? ' Sir, the acute and prolonged, depression, coupled with the ho-ld 
t^t the Congress could secure on. the masses, has opened the eyes of 
the Government and good sense has dawned upon them rather late. 
Provincial Governments everywhere are evincing r^eat concern for the 
rural population. Better late than never. But, if it is so, let me tell 
the' Honourable Sir George Schuster th.at this is an unique opportunity 
he has ili hand when he, if he. so cares, can take the mass into his 
confidence and let them have confidence in him. Confidence begets 
confideince. ' Distribute shares of tfhe. great national institution, if the 
Finance Member sincerely said that, .as widely and as evenly as possible 
among the ‘masses.' Let them feel that.it is not the intelligentia who rule 
the loountry in ednjunotfon with the. Gtovernment. If they invest money 
in:- a concern— their savings' for years— they will take a keen interest in 
the Baink'atd the Government as. well. . They will make it their pfiint 
to eee that the Bank and the Government are established and run as 
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soundly and as strongly as possible. Then they will not listen to the 
advice of the political agitators to break or weaken the Government. Do 
not compare the very meagre interest they take in the Legislatures with the 
interest that they will take in the Bank. So, open the doors of the 
Hteserve Bank to them. They have staked nothing in the Legislatures. 
So, they are indifferent. But here they will invest money— their life’s 
savings. Can they be indifferent? I hope, Sir George who is wise will 
not let this opportunity go. 

With this, Sir, I appeal to the Honourable Members of the House, in 
the name of the peasant, to extend unto him the chance of having some 
share .with them in running the Beserve Bank. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The ' Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

*'That to sub-clause {S) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following he added at the end : 
‘and 110 person shall he alloiwed to hold more than fifty shares at any time*.” 

These two amendments, one moved by Mr. Mitra and the other moved 
by Mr. Mahapatra, will be discussed together now. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, I beg to support the amendment of my Honour* 
able friend, Mr. Mitra. Though T have got great sympathy with Mr. 
Mahapatra 's amendment, I think, Mr. Mitra s amendment is more reason- 
able. As pointed out by Mr. Mitra, the same provision found a place in 
the 1928 Bill and I shall read a few lines from the notes on clauses in 
that Bill, which is as follows: 

“fn clause 4 , sub-clauses (S), (J), etc., provide for a hroad-hased distribution of the 
share capital both at the time of the original allotment and subsequently and is 
intended to he a safeguard against the control of the Bank by sectional interests of 
any kind.** 

T lay stress on the words “control of the Bank by sectional interests 
of any kind”. In 1928, it was thought fit by the Government of the day 
that there should be some provisions which should prevent the capitalists 
or any other section from having control through ttie majority of shares 
held by them, but now in 1933 Government do not think it fit that the 
same safeguards should bo placed in the Statute. I cannot understand 
the reason which has made them change their outlook in that direction. 
The main principle of the Bill is that the share capital of the Bank should, 
be distributed to the largest number of people and, with that object in- 
view, the share which was originally fixed at Es. 500 each was subse- 
quently reduced by the Joint Committee to Bs. 100. But, by omitting 
such a provision that basic principle is negatived, because if the shares 
ore held by the capitalists without limit, they may combine and may 
artificially raise the price of the shares in the open market and thereafter, 
purchase the majority of shares. And we know from our experience in 
the share market that with the slightest rise in the share value of any 
joint stock company, shares of such companies come in large numbers to 
the market for sale. (Mr. B. V, Jadhav: "Not necessamy.^') That is 
the ^nerel experience. Now, .if the majority of shares are held by the* 
big capitalists . and, if they combine, they can manipulate currency and= 
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credit and also the exchange policy of the Bank to suit their own conveni- 
ence and thereby earn a good deal to the detriment of the country. There 
should not be any loophole in the constitution of the Bank by which auch 
a thing may happen in future. I admit, as pointed out by the Finance 
Member, that the chance of such contingency is very remote, but still 
there is some c*hance by which such a thing may happen. There is one 
other point. The Finance Member said that there was a limitation of 
dividend to five or six per cent. But that is no reason why big capitalists 
should ;not come in for these shares. I shall read a few lines from “The 
.Reserve Bank of India and the Money Market*’ by Mr. Dadachanji in 
^vhich he says: " • 

“An inquiry into the ownership of shares of many Central Banks of Europe will 
show that trustees of private trusts, rich families and bis merchants form the largest 
holders of them.” 

So the question of dividend does not arise, because generally these 
merchants and big families invest in 3^ per cent. Government paper and 
they will find it more convenient to invest in Reserve Bank shares, 
because it will yield about 6-6 per cent, dividend and are quite as good, 
if not better, like other Government securities. 

Sir, a great deal has been said to free the Bank from political influence 
and! every one wishes that the Bank should be free from any such political 
influence whether it comes from the Indians or the Britishci*s. Now, if 
there is no such provision, then a political party in India or in England 
may combine and try to get hold of - the largest number of shares and 
thereby control the Directorate and through them may influence ..the 
daily working of the Bank. 

A great deal has also been said in this House and outside about the % 
agricultural interests which will surely suffer if the capitalists are. given a 
chance to combine and to hold the largest number of 8h,irc.s. Sir, for all 
these reasons, I ask, why should Government object to insert such a (;lause 
which aims to make the Bank really free from political influence and from 
the influence of big capitalists as well. Everybody knows that the inte.rests 
of the capitalists are against the interests of agriculturists and, thouigli 1 
may be a capitalist, still ll certainly must fight for the ugriculturnl interest. 
With these words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Sir, I rise to support the view tbnt there slionid 
bo a maximum fixed with regard to a person’s right to hold a number 
of shares. In doing so, I should lihe to point out tliat the one merit 
made much of of a Shareholders Bank is that the shares would be as broad- 
based as possible. When in the Select Committee the shares were 
lowered from Bs. 600 to Rs. 100, we all thought that it was taking a step' 
in the right direction. But, unfortunately, in the Select Committee 
what was given to these shareholders with the right hand was taken away 
with the left hand. In other words, though the shares were reduced 
from.Rs. 500 to Rs. 100, the benefit did not accrue from the point of view 
of the matter being a broadbased one, because they do not hav(i. the vote. 

It is only people who have five shares that are given the vote. The practi- 
cal effect, therefore, is that, so far as these Rs. 100 shares are conenmed. 
and sq far as the lowering of the basis from Rs. 600 to Rs. 100 is con- 
cerned, it js practically nugatory. Therefore, I consider that notwith- 
standing the fact that you are going to limit the powers of voting, still 
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if you do not put a limitation on the power a member can have in holding 
shares, I do not think you will bo doing the proper thing even to carry 
out your own ideas into effect. The reason is this. That limitation on 
that power to exercise more votes because he holds more shares is, no 
doubt, desirable; but if you put a maximum he can hold, you will enable 
a large number of people to become shareholders and thereby exercise 
that jrivilege on a broad basis without being cornered. But if, on the 
other hand, you do not put any maximum, the result would be that most 
of these shares would be locked up. The fact that there is a limitation 
put on the voting strength aloAe will not be sufficient and will not affect 
the main objection which [ have tried to point out to the House. One 
possilile argument that can be advanced on behalf of Government is this. 
They may say that they have under this plan so arranged that it will not 
be made possible for any particular person to acquire a large number of 
shares; and they may also say that the plan is so well arranged that, 
when it is actually worked out, it w’ill be seen that there will be no pre- 
pondevating influence from any particular area or gain by any particular 
person. That is an argument wdiich. T think, may be possibly advanced 
by Government. But when it is remembered that there is no limitation 
placed on the right of transference of that vote from one person to 
another, it will be seen that it is quite possible for large capitalist interests 
to secure these shares by the loopliole provided in this Bill, and thus 
defeat the object of securing a broad base. For these reasons, I consider 
that it is necessary to put a limit on the number of shares one can have 
if there is any reality in the proposition that it is going to be, under the 
shareholders plan, a broad based national institution. Of the two amend- 
ments before tlic House, the one moved by Mr. Mitra should be supported 
bv the House, because he has got one great authority behind him, and 
that is, Sir Basil Blackett s proposals wherein this maximum was pro- 
vided. The then spokesman of the Government was in favour of putting 
n maximum and that maximum is the maximum which my friend, Mr. 
Mitra, now proposes. Therefore, I consider, the amendment of Mr. Mitra 
with the aiithoriiv of Sir Basil Blackett, what was wrongly called the 
1928 Bill, should be accepted: for there is no. such Bill in reality as the 
1928 Bill — there was only one Bill then and that was the 1927 Bill. 
Wlien Sir Basil Blackett, on his return from Loudon in 1028, after con- 
sultation with the London interests, granted to introduce a Bill, your 
honoured predecessor. Sir, did not allow that Bill to bo introduced. 
Therefore, there is no such Bill as a Bill of 1928: but there certainly 
were certain proposals in 1928 which presumablv had the consent of the 
London interests, because it was soon after Sir Basil Blackett’s return 
to India that he presented certain proposals wherein it was provided 
that the maximum should be 200 shares. Therefore, I feel that Mr. 
Mitra is on strong ground, with the support of Sir Basil Blackett’s 
proposals, and T hope. Honourable Members will give due consideration 
to that. 


Biwan Bahadur A.. Ramaswami Mudaliax (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban)* Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will remember 
that, at various stages in the discussion of this question, apprehensions 
have been expressed by some Members that the concentration, of a large 
number of shares in any particular shareholder may be detrimental /to 
the proper working of the shareholders system, BoA at Londem and in 
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the Joint Select Committee, I understand people were of opinion that 
the . possible concentration of a large amount of share capital may be 
utilised in so diverting the votin^g power that it may not be properly 
exercised. There is, of course, .a mathematical way by which a person 
could go on buying shares and, therefore, reduce the possible number 
of shareholders who can have voting power — 1 do not lay much stress 
on that, because if the large amounts, that have been distributed oyer 
the various registers, are taken into consideration, it will be seen that 
that IS not a very vivid possibility. But there is another possibility 
. which has been given expression to, and this I should like to place before 
this House. A shareholder can obtain shares to the extent of a lakh of 
rupees and, then, at the time when a Director has to be chosen or when 
a particular local board has to be elected, he can so distribute the shares 
that lie has got among a certain number of people who ai’e within his 
control and under his management, so to say, that he can increase the 
/voting power of himself bv having a certain number of nominees of his 
own as shareholders. That, T understand, is the real fear behind this 
suggestion. I do not think this is a matter of very vital principle — the 
Honourable the Finance Member will admit that it does nob in any way 
hamper the constitution of the llcserve Bank or its smooth working; 
It is a principle which, to some extent, had been accepted by Sir Basil 
Blackett in the proposal that he made in 1928. The only two possible 
objections, that I can understand, from the Government are these ; irt 
the first place, if we restricted it only to Es. 20,000 — and I am now 
speaking of Mr. Mitra’s amendment, because I think it is the more 
reasonable amendment — ^for each shareholder, we may not find it possi- 
ble to distribute the whole of the share capital. Unless we get big share 
allotments of Es. 60,0(X) or a lakh, it may not be possible to have the 
entire distribution carried out. But the amount of interest that has becti 
.taken in this Eeserve Bank and the amount of publicity that has been 
given and will continue to be given to tlie proceedings of this House must, 
I think, result in a large number of shareholders applying for shares, and 
I do not think that is going to prove a very difficult thing, so far as 
the Govemmehfc are concerned. The second objection that may be 
levelled against it is that the market value of these shares may, to some 
extent, be diminished, that if you limit the holding of shares only to 
Bs. 20,000 to any individual, the chances of shares being marketed will, 
to that extent, be minimised. I think, while wo frankly recognise that 
that may be so, we have to choose the lessor of the two evils; and I 
personally believe that, if by any means you can allay the apprehensions 
of those who feel tlifit the shareholders system cannot work properly or 
will, to a certain extent, be diverted if a minimum limit is put and a 
maximum limit is not put, I think it will be advisable to choose the 
lesser of the two evils and meet that apprehension. I would, therefore, 
very earnestly appeal to the Finance Member to consider it from the 
point of view of meeting very just apprehensions on the one side and 
trying to allay those apprehensions so that that volume of public opinion, 
which is suspicious of the shareholders scheme, may, to this extent at 
least, be more prepared to adopt the scheme. It is from that point of 
view that I throw out that suggestion that it may be advisable for the 
Finsmee Member to accept the motion of my friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Dr. .Zianddin Ahmad: Sir. the Government practicallv have accepted 
the principle underlying this motion. The principle is that a few persons 
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ahould not be able to dominate the entire election, and that the Govern- 
ment themselves have proposed that one person should not be able to have 
more than ten votes. Now, all of us have on this side here got experience 
pi election tactics; and there are two tactics in elections: one is to 
increase the number of your votes and the other is to diminish the number 
of the votes of your opponent. In this case, no doubt, by increasing 
his own votes he may not be able to exercise an indefinite number in his 
favour, because a limit of ten votes is imposed. But there exists a 
loophole, and a person can stop the election of his opponent by monopolis- 
ing a large number of shares. Tlie opponents will be handicapped, because 
the shares will not be available for them to purchase. Now, to look at it 
from a different point of view. The fact that a person who has an indefinite 
number of shares in his possession will have only 10 votes is really lower- 
ing the voting capacity of shareholders, because the voting capacity of 
one person is 10 shares and, sc, if any one has got more than 10 shares, 
he is really blocking the voting capacity by an amount of wasted shares. 
Js it not right, therefore, for us to put a limit to the blocking capacity 
of tliese shareholders or are we to give it indefinitely and block it to any 
extent we please? My friends may say that it it a hypothetical case: 1 
think it is not a hypothetical case and that these things will actually 
happen. As my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, pointed 
out, it is quite likely that one man may purchase a large number of shares, 
first with the intention of blocking, and, then, at the time of the election, 
if ho finds that his case is doubtful, he will distribute the shares to his 
own advantage and thus secuie election. These are the tactics which 
are very often used in elections, and I fear that, unless you put down this 
maximum limit for a shareholder, the restriction that one person cannot 
have more than 10 votes will be nullified. The Government have admitted 
that they wanted to set up a national Bank and not a capitalist Bank; 
so I request them to consider seriously the essential condition of putting 
an upper limit to buying capacity. I hope that they will accept it. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 7tii December, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the' Clock, Mr. President (The . Honourable Sir Shnnmukham 
Cnetty) in the Chair. ( 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Protection granted to the Iron and Steel Industry. 

1285. *Mr. B- B. Puri: (a) VA’ill Government be pleased to state: 

(i) . the approximate excess amount of capitjil outlay incurred on 
railways in India due to the protection granted to the iron and 
steel industry, during the period that the protection lasted; 

(ii) the approximate additional expenditure incurred out of the 

. . , . revenue account (as distinguished from the c-ipitai expendi- 
ture) due to the same cause and during the same period; 

(iii) the effect whi'cli the protection will have in future for the same 

period on budgets (Income and Expenditure) of Railways in 
India per every rupee of protection duty \^diich may be 
imposed ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether Railways propose- to- prepare 

-a memorandum on the subject showing the effect of this tariff, and placo 
it before the Tariff Board? , . ' . ■* 

(c) Bo Government propose to prepare a memorandum showing the 
effect of protection of duty on Public Works Department irrigation projects, 
hydro-electric projects, military and other projects, and works in India 
and the Provinces!^ 

(d i Are Government in .a position to state the amount of total additional 
income to steel wwks in India due to protection of iron and steel during 
the past, and out of this what is the portion which has been borne by 
various Government department® . and what, portion may be prerumed 

have been borne by private concerns and individuals? 

(e) What was the total amount of protection granted on iron and steel 
works in India during the period of protection— giving the amount for each 
year as well? 

(/) How much of such iron and steel which received the ,protection was 
consumed in India and how much exported? 

The Sonourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Any calculations that may be 
made of the difference that the protective policy of the Government of 
India has made to Ralways. either in the matter of capital or revenue 
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expenditure must depend upon so many assumptions that they will seriously 
detract from the value of any conclusions that may be derived therefrom. 
The collection of the material would involve such a considerable expense* 
of time and labour that Government are very reluctant to undertake it 
when they are so doubtful about the value of any results that may be* 
obtained from it. 

(b) and (cl). For the same reasons Government do not at present propose 
to undertake the preparation of a memorandum showing the effect of this- 
tariff either on Bail ways or on other public works in India. 

(d) No. 

(e) The question is not understood. If the Honourable Member desires 
information as regards the protective duties in force, he is referred to the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, as subsequently amended, the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently amended, the Wire and’ 
Wire Nail Industry (Protection) Act, 1933, and the Indian Tariff (Amend- 
ment) Act. 1932. Copies of these Acts are in the Library. 

(/) Only an insignificant proportion of the Indian production of the 
protected classes of iron and steel is exported abroad. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member in his reply said that it 
was not worth while to calculate the exact value of the protection that we 
had given. I think this is an exceedingly important question, and, when 
any protection is given to any industry, it is the duty of the Government- 
to find out the actual value of the protection we are giving them 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Will the 
Honourable Member kindly ask the question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, Sir; my question is: is it not the duty of 
the (lovernmont to find out the exact amount of protection which is given 
to the steel industry in the way of reduced duty in freight, in the way of 
increased prices which falls on the consumers, and in other ways, so that? 
the public may know the exact present we are making to the Tata Steel- 
Company ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend did not, T 
think, listen to my reply. I said that the calculations must depend upon 
so many assumptions that they will seriously detract from the value of 
the conclusions that might be derived therefrom, and T am afraid it would’ 
not be possible for us to give the accurate figures wliich my friend desires- 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think, Sir, this is a very simple calculation. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: It is not a simple calculation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If an Honourable gentleman in his office does 
not know how to calculate, it is a different matter. We have got the 
data before us 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I disagree with my friend. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Can he at least give the figures 
approximately, if not accurately? 
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The Bonovrable Sir Joseph Bhore: No» Sir;, a good deal depends upon 
what prices, for instance, would have been had there been no protection. 
It is not possible for us to calculate that with any degree of accuracy. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then are we to take it that this protection has 
been given blindfolded? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir; after very careful exami- 
nation by the Tariff Board. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I should like to know what is the actual value 
of the protection? 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Why not read the Eeport of the Tariff Board? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I was going to refer my friend to 
the Tariff Board Eeport and to the discussions in this House on that 
Eeport. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I understood that the Honourable Member's 
first reply was that it was not worth while to calculate it, but now he 
wishes rrie to refer to the Tariff Board Eeport. Can he not give us the 
exact or approximate figures? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My friend persists in misrepresent- 
ing me. I never said, it is not worth while. I said, there are so many 
assumptions involved that it is impossible to get accurate figures which, 
would justify conclusions therefrom. 

Price of Iron and Steel exported from India. 

1286. *Mr. B. B. Puri: What is the price at which iron and steel has^ 
been exported from India as against the prices secured in India for homo 
consumption? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The information is being obtained; 
and will be supplied to the House in due course. 

Indian manufactured Iron and Steel. 

1237. *Me. B. B. Puri: What is the percentage of Indian manufactured 
iron and steel as compared with the total quantity of iron and steel and 
products of iron and steel consumed in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Tho percentage of Indian mami- 
factored iron and steo.l consumed as compared with the total quantity 
from all sources consumed in India in 1932-33 is reported to be: 

Pig iron ... ... ... ... 99‘9 per cent. 

Iron and steel otlier sorts ... ... 79-7 per cent. 

Iron and Steel purchased in India and imported into India. 

1288. *Mr. B. B. Puri: (a) What is the approximate total tonnage of iron 
and steel in all forms purchased by Railways, Military, Telegraph and 
other departments, in India during the past period of protection? How 
much of it was bought from Tatas and how much was inrported? 

(b) What amount may be considered to have been paid as incidental 
to duty? 

(c) What is the total tonnage of products of iron and eteri imported 
into India during the last seven years? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am endeavouring ee obtain 

for my Honourable friend all the inforifnatton that is readily available an4 
shall place it on the table of the House in due course. So far as Bailwa;^ 
at any rate are concerned, I arn not sure that it will be possible to obtain 
the information in the particular form required without considerable diffir 
culty. 1. would, however, invite his attention to Appendtix A of VoluiniS 
II of the Eailway Board’s annual report on Indian Bailway s wherein 
the value (not quantity) of stores purchased by Class I Bailways annually, 
is shown under various categories; ‘Stores imported direct’, ‘Importea 
stores purchased in India* and ‘Stores of Indian manufacture or origin’, 

(6) I presume the Honourable Member desires figures of the total amount 
of duty collected from the time protective duty on steel was introduced. 
This is not available in recorded statistics, 
fc) I lay a statement on the table. 


^Staiement showing the total tonnage of products of iron and steel imported into India, 


Year 

1926-27 







Quantity. 

tons. 

625,966 

1927-28 



. 



. 

907,025 

1928-29 






. 

911,176 

1929-30 



. 




728,684 

1930-31 



. 




187,361 

1931-32 



. 



. . 

273,197 

1932-33 



. 



. 

242,668 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion, SirV Is it not a fact that the Tariff Board, in recommending pro- 
tection to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, expected that the Bailway 
Adniinistratioiis in India would make a certain percentage of purchases 
from them ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think my friend is rather general 
in his statement. Does he refer to the question of rails ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Bails and steel, both? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 think lie would be right if he 
confined his statement to rails. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Am I to understand then that, in 
the ciilculations made by the Tariff Board, they fiever took into considera- 
tion the amount of steel, apart from rails, that would be purchased by the 
Bailway Administrations in India? ■ 

The Honourable ..Sfv . Joseph Shore: They may have taken that into 
consideration, Uut it was not the definitf^ basis upon, which they made their 
rneommendation ; -tlio definite basis Va^i,V.I believe, a certain assumption 
as to i)urchase of rails -by -BiiUways." ^ 

Raja Bahadur G. .Krishnamachasiswe- Will the Honourable Member state 
whether it is iiot a iaej. tliat, in spjte* of all the recommendations made by 
the Bail way Board, th'e^ Railways in. India do not actually purchase Indian 
made material, but that tlisy go but of India and place orders there ? 
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The Hcmdnrable Sir Joseph Shore: Mj friend must give me notice of 
i&at question; but I should think it is very unlikely that his suggestion 
is correct. 

Sals of Stssl Scrap fob Export to Japan by the North Western 

Railway. 

1289. *Mt> B. E. Furl: (oi) Has North Western Railway Administratioii 
sold 10,000 tons of steel scrap for export to Japan to a Japanese firm 
without offering it to India or to any Indian firm in the first instance? 
If so, what was the economic advantage, and why was a departure made 
from the usual practice? 

(6) What is the average price of iron and steel scraps secured by 
different State Railways in India during the last five years for each 
Railway Administration separately every year? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) I understand 6,000 tons scrap was sold to the repre- 
sentatives of a Japanese shipping firm in March last and that the price 
obtained was higher than the price obtained for similar material when 
tenders were last called for by the North Western Railway. The question 
is under further investigation. 

(b) The collection of information for the period mentioned will involve a 
considerable amount of labour and expense which Government do not feel 
justified in incurring; but I lay on the table statement showing the prices 
per ton obtained from auctions of scrap of iron and steel by the State- 
managed Railways during the course of the last 12 months. 


StaUment $howing the prices per ton obtained from auctions of scrap of iron and steel by 
rhe State-managed Railways during the course of the last 12 months. 


per 


Eastern Bengal Railway — 

Cast iron scrap 

Steel rail scrap 
Mild steel scrap 
Steel spring scrap • 

East Indian Railway--^ 

Cast iron scrap 

Steel rail scrap 
Mild steel scrap 
Spring steel scrap • 

Wrought iron scrap 
Orealt Indian Peninsula Railway — 
Cast iron scrap 

Mild steel scrap 
Wrought iron scrap 

Norih Western Railway—^ 

• - Cast iron scrap 

Steel rail Scrap . 

Mild steel scrap 
Wrought Iron scrap 

Burma Railways^ 

Scrap iron 


Rs. 

ton. 

27*6 
39- 6& 
26-6 
87- 0 

24* e 
38 a 
27-0 
SO- a 
220 
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Mr. B. Das: Are Government aware that Japan buys up this scrap iron 
and floods the Indian market as well as the Empire market with cheap 
toys and cheap cycles that do not last for more than a few weeks ? 

(After a pause): I want a reply to my question. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My suggestion to my friend is not 

to buy those cheap cycles. 

Mr. B. Das: Is the Honourable Member aware that Japan, in her 
attempt to dump the Indian market with cheap goods, buys up all the 
scrap iron from India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe it is a fact that Japan buys 

a very large quantity of scrap iron in the Indian market. 

Mr. B. Das: And the consequence of that is that the Indian market 
is flooded with cheap goods? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot say that that is the neces- 
sary consequence. Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact, that the price, at which Japan pur- 
chases pig iron, is far less than the price at which it is sold to Indian 
manufacturers in India by the Company? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must give 
me notice of that question. 


Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Army Secretary whether Japan buys this 
scrap steel and uses it to manufacture shells to fight her enemies? 

Mr. G. R« P. Tottenham: I must ask for notice of that. 

Mr. B, Das: May I inform the Army Secretary that Japan utilises 
this scrap steel from India for manufacturing munitions? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I have no information on the subject. 

.. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know whether the fact of sale was adver- 
tised in the Indian papers, and, if so, on what date ? 


Mr. P, R, Rau: No, Sir. 
negotiation. 


I understand that this was done by private 


Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: And the Indian firms were given no chance? 
vesti^ation*’ ^ conducting further in- 

was^n^t® “dve^tise^r^' investigation is necessary when this thing 

Mr. P. ». Bau: To ascertain the reasons for that, 
for? * first time that no tender was called 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: I believe, what generally happens is that tenders are 
<i 0 ^ed for at intervals, and, between those intervals, a suitable offer 
*comes in at a higher rate than was obtained at the previous auctions, 
“that offer is generally accepted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What was the last date of tender when the general 
tender was called for and this new process was adopted — ^privately arrang-^ 
ing for acceptance without public tender? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: This is not a new procedure, but, as I told my Hon- 
ourable friend, what really happens is that Kallways call for tenders at 
intervals, and, between those intervals, if any favourable offer is received, 
they consider whether it should be accepted. But the full circumstances 
are not before us, and I have called for further information. I shall lay 
a statement on the table in due course. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was any departure made in this case from 
the usual practice? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I do not think so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not catch the reply to the question, when 
was the last tender made?** 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am getting that information, and I shall place a 
statement on the table in due course. 

Mr, B. B. Puri: May I know if the information supplied by the North 
Western Railway authorities has not been found to be satisfactory by the 
Government and that is why fresh investigation is proceeding? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Government are calling for further information before 
•coming to a conclusion whether this particular transaction was one which 
they could approve. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will they lay that information on the table 
of the House for the information of Members ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have already said that 1 shall place a statement on 
the table in due course. 

Railway Freight on Iron and Steel. 

1290. *Mr. B. B. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the railway 
freight on iron and steel and products of iron and steel and concessions 
available from various Railways to Messrs, Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited and manufacturers in Tatana;::ir. Knlti, Kumardhoti, and Burnpur 
and tome other stations, affect the economical condition of other small 
Rolling Mills growing up and the manufacturers of products of iron and 
steel in the country in different provinces? 

(5) Does the reference to Tariff Board of the question of protection of 
iron and steel industries cover the consideration of freight rates and policy 
governing them? If not, do Government propose to direct the Bates 
JAdvisory Committee or the Tariff Board and the Railway concerned to' 
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t^ke' q^estioti of freight rates 6k ilron and steel and prcciucts of frpn 
iind steel a^ the s^e tiine as the question of protection and make recom^- 
metodations trhich maybe fair and equitable for all concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Government have received rep.re- 
sentations to this effect. 

(b) The Tariff Board is competent to make adjustments on account of 
freight rates in calculating the amount of protection, if any, which it con- 
siders necessary but it is outside its sphere to advise either on the desir- 
ability of moifying the existing freight rates or on the policy governing 
the fixation of freight charges. As regards the latter half of the question, 
the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the Eailway Department 
Tlesolution No. 606-T., dated the 25th September, 1930, which was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India, dated the 27th September, 1930. Any 
representation regarding railway freight rates on the commochties in ques- 
tion submitted in accordance with the procedure laid down in that Beso- 
lution will receive the careful consideration of Government. 


Mr. R. S. Sarma: May I know from the Honourable the Commerce* 
Member whether there is any difference in the freight rate paid on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway betwen the Tata Firm and the Bengal Iron 
Company ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I must ask for notice of that. 

Protection to Bye-Products of Iron and Steel. 

1291. '*Mr.. B. R. Pufi. (a) Is an opportunity being afforded by Tariff* 
Board to the public or specialists or merchants or consumers of iron and 
stool to scrutinize the production cost of iron and steel in India as showp 
in the representations made to them by iron and steel producers in India? 

(6) Are Government in a position to state whether the iron and steel 
ptonucers in India have developed any bye-products or subsidiary industries, 
whereby the cost of production of steel could be reduced? 

(c) Arc these bye-products protected by tariff? If not, is the Tariff 
Botird competent under terms of reference to examine and report the feasi- 
bility or otherwise of protecting the bye-products at the same time? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Copies of the representatiions 
submitted to the Tariff Board by iron and steel companies which contain 
particulars of their costs of production have been supplied to all who have 
asked for them. 

(b) Yes, Sir, they have. 

(c) The answer to both parts is in the negative. 

Protective Tariff on Iron and Steel in India. 

1202. *Mr, B. R. Puri: Have the Indian States been invited by the-. 
Tariff Board to make any representation on their behalf in regard to the. 
protective tariff on iron and steel in Ir.din r 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No special invitation is necessary. 
Wide publicity has been given by the Tariff Board to its enquiry and anjr 
interest desiring to do so is at full libertv to make what representation ik 
desires. 
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Ml. B. Das: Is it a fact that the Mysore Iron. Wprks often submit their 
memoranda before the TarifiE Board for protection for iron and steel? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid, I did not quite follow 
what my Honourable friend said. 

Brf Daa: Is it a fact that the Badravati Iron Works in Mysore, 
which is an Indian State, often make representations to the Tariff Board 
for the protection of the iron and steel industry. 

The Honourable Sir Jos€q)h Bhore: I do not know what my Honourable 
friend means by saying, “They often represent before the Tariff Board*’, 

Mr. B. Das: The question was whether the Indian States represent, and 
the reply of the Honourable Member was that wide publicity is given and 
anybody in the States interested in the matter can come up before the 
tariff Board, My question was whether the Badravati Iron Works, which 
are situated in the Mysore State, do not come with their representations 
before the Tariff Board for protection for iron and steel. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 have seen it reported in the papers 
that they have made a representation to the Tariff Board on this occasion. 

Mr. B. Das: I tried to help the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am very grateful to the Honourable 
Member for his assistance. 

tUwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I understand that the 
Tariff Board has jurisdiction to go into the question of what protection is 
required for an industry in an Indian State ? 

4nie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certainly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: When will this protective tariff given to iron 
and steel come to an end, or is it for an indefinite period ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think my Honourable friend is 
aware of the fact that the period of protection will expire at the end of next 
March. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not remember it. I hope, that wo will not 
continue the protection in a blindfolded planner. 

Bad Condition, of the Road below the Bbidoe at Minto Road, 

New Delhi. 

I2d3. ’^Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
state whether they are aware that the road below the bridge at Minto Road, 
New Delhi, is in a tenible condition on account of the accumulation of 
water and mud, and that consequently, a motor car cannot easily pass 
Under it? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose to see that it becomes safe for motor traffic? 

(c) Is there any outlet for the water and mud that accumulates 
imder the bridge? 
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Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: (a), (b) and (c). Government are aware that the 
condition of the road at the spot referred to is unsatisfactory but it is ah 
exaggeration to say that it is one of actual danger to motor traffic at 
least during the dry season. The real problem is one of drainage, and, 
at this point, it presents great practical difficulties as the level of the sub- 
soil water in the neighbourhood is higher than the level of the road at 
its lowest point. There is an outlet for water which accumulates at this 
point, and a pump to deal with accumulations, under certain conditions. 
The arrangement however is not very satisfactory. An officer on special 
duty is studying this, along with other drainage problems and it is hoped 
that a permanent solution will be provided before the next monsoon. 


Necessity fob a Trade Marks Legislation in India. 

1294, *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Will Government be jploased to state : 

(tt) whetlior their attention has been drawn to a leading article 
appearing in the Forward of the 20th October, 1933, regard- 
ing trade niarlcs law; 

(h) whether their attention has been drawn to a letter to which 
editorial notice is given by that pai)er as emanating from an 
]^]nglishman in Ceylon; 

(c) whether it is a fact that a prominent British Chamber told the 

Government of India in writing that they were mistaken in 
allowing themselves to be influenced by a section of the 
Lancashire traders; 

(d) whether it is a fact that under the Merchandise Marks Act such 

trade marks, as are registered outside India, receive better 
recognition in this coimtry than trade marks registered in 
India ; 

(e) whether it is a fact that there is no central agency wherefrom one 

could get information regarding the trade marks registered at 
various Begistrars of Assurance's offices in various parts of 
India ; 

(/) whether it is a fact that such marks as are registered in Eegistry 
' Offices referred to in part (e) do not afford any legal protection 

to the holders of trade marks; 

(g) whether it is a fact that such trade marks, as are referred to in 
parts (e) and (/), are not recognisable under the Merchandise 
Marks Act as trade marks; 

(/i) whether Government propose to take any action as a result of 
their replies arising out of parts (a) to (g)7 If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(c) No, Sir. 

(d) to (b). The Honourable Member is referred to answers given by 
me to Mr. S. C. Mitra's questions Nos. 1231 to 1233 on the same subject. 

Necessity for a Trade Marks Legislation in India. 

1295, *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Indian Commercial Congress, now 
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Jknown as the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, passed and forwarded to Qovemmeht resolutions advooatitig 
introduction of trade marks legislation in India? 

(b) Are Government aware whether any further memorandum, or 
memoranda, has or have been received either from the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry or from any other commer* 
oial bodies or associations interested in the matter, since the resolution 
referred to in part (p) was passed? 

(c) If the answer to part (h) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to lay copies of the. memorandum or memoranda on the table? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the line of action they propose 
to lake to satisfy tlie demand of the Indian commercial community regard- 
'iiig legislation for registration of trade marks in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (6). Tes, Sir. 

(c) A copy of the communication has been placed in the Library of the 
House. 

(d) The question of the desirability of enacting an Indian Trade Marks 
Act is under the consideration of the Government of India. 

Rboistbation of Trade Marks in British India. 

1296. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, representing British commercial interests in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, forwarded early this year to the Government of India 
a copy of a resolution passed by them on the registration of trade marks 
in British India at their annual meeting held in January, 1933? 

(h) Is it a fact that the said resohition was unanimously adopted by 
the said chambers? 

(c) Has the said resolution received the attention of Government? ■ 

(d) What action, if any, do Government propose to take in this matter 
in wliich both Indian and British commercial opinions appear to be 
imanimous ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). Yes, Sir. 

(c) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the answer to 
.part (d) of his previous question. 

Move of the Army and Royal Air Foroe Headquarters* Offices 
BETWEEN Simla and New Delhi. 

1297. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
•whether it is a fact that restriction is imposed on the moving strength 
of offices of Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters on account of 
limited office accommodation available in New Delhi, whereas no such 
limit is imposed on the allied offices of the Military Accountant General 
and the Military Finance Branch? i 

(b) Is it a fact that in the years before 1926 only a small portion of 
the office of the Military Accountant General used to move down to 
Delhi and that the Military Finance Branch also moved down in smaller 
strength? j 
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(c) Ij 9 it a fact that the offices of the MUitary Accountant General anj 
the Military . Finance Branch are the accounts and financial advisers of 
the portions of Army Headquarters offices staying at Simla during the 
winter months and not only of the portions moving down to Delhi? 

(d) Is it a fact that the clerical establishments of Army Headquarters^ 
who are left at Simla during the winter months from year to year have 
represented tc) their officers from time to time the hardships imposed upon 
them by the rigours of Simla winter, the adverse effect produced upon 
iheir health by permanent stay in a cold climate to which they are not 
used, and tlie financial loss suffered by them in sending their families, 
to the plains during the extremely cold winter months and maintaining 
two establishments during that period? 

(e) Is it a fact that a deputation of the clerical establishments of 
the Master General of Ordnance Branch represented to tlie head of their 
office in lOfil about the hardships suffered by them on account of per- 
manent stay at Simla year after year, and that moving strength was fixed 
for that Bi*anch f6r the first time in 1931 ? | 

(/) Is it a fact that in the Master General of Ordnance Branch the 
move of sections of that Branch has been so arranged each year since 
1931 as to afford opportunity to different members of the establishments 
to move down to Delhi by turn as far as practicable within the small 
quota of moving strength fixed for that Branch? 

(g) Is it a fact that the office of the Royal Air Force which moves 
down to Delhi in toto every year was originally permanently located at 
Ambala and that the moving strength of the Branches of Army Head* 
quarters has also varied 'at different times since 1925? 

(h) Is it a fact that two officers of the Engineer-in-Chief's Branch 
moved down to Delhi in October for the winter months without any 
section of the office, leaving the whole office at Simla? 

(t) Is it a fact that the Engineer-in-Chief, Army Headquarters^ 
considers the splitting of his office ns administratively inconvenient and 
for that reason has not utilised the moving strength fixed for his office^ 

(j) Is it a fact that in the Adjutant General's Branch the Recruitment 
Section which regularly moved down for many years has this year been* 
left at Simla and Pay and Pensions Section brought down to Delhi 
instead, and that a portion of the moving strength of clerical staff fixed' 
for that Branch has remained unutilised 'as a result of rigid application 
of the limit imposed in respect of both officers and clerks? 

Mr. O. B. Tm ToUenliam: The Honourable Member's information ia 
substantially correct except on the following points. 

Part (a). It is not a fact that no limit is imposed in practice on 
the moving strength of the Offices of the Military Accountant 
General and the Military Finance Branch, but the limit in 
their case is determined by different considerations. 

Part (/). It is not a fact that the moving strength of the Office of 
the^ Master General of the Ordnance is determined by the 
desire to give every one a turn in Delhi. Administrative 
considerations are the prevailing factor. 

Part (g). Ft is not a fact that the Headquarters of the Royal Air 
Force were originally located at Ambala. They were there 
for a period of three years only, but their original locatiob 
was at Simla. 
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PaErt'(/i). It is hot a fact that the two ^cers ih question were not 
' ' aeoompanied by any section of the office. 

Part (/). Tt is not a fact that a portion of the moving strength of 
the Adjutant Generarg Branch has remained unutilised. 

Move of the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters’ Offices 
BETWEEN' Simla and New Delhi. 

1298. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that under the present systerii of 
move certain sections of the Quartermaster GeneraPs Branch are split up 
between Simla and Delhi and that similar splitting up exists in other 
"Branches of Army Headquarters also? 

(b) Is it a fact that the whole office of the Director of Army Audit, 
which was previously permanently located at Simla for several years, was 
allowed to move down to Delhi for the winter months in 1932 and that the 
•question of restriction on moving strength did not arise on account of this 
•office being classified as a ‘‘civir* office? 

(c) Is it a fact that a system of daily Dak Boxes by rail exists to enable 
transmission of files, etc., between portions of Army Headquarter offices 
split up between Simla and Delhi for the winter months and that urgent 
matters are settled by telephonic communication? 

(d) Is it a fact tliat in order to escape Simla winter a considerable 
Jiumb(3r of clerks left at Simla i^roceed on leave subject to restrictions im- 
posed by the system, of leave reserve, whereas a very small number of clerks 
proceed on leave from Delhi? Will Government please state the total 
number of clerks who proceeded on leave, other than casual, during the 
winter months of 1932 from Simla and Delhi respectively ? 

{e) Is it a fact that arrangements are made to move British troops to 
hill stations by turn even during the limited period of their advice in 
India to avoid an adverse effect on their health on accoimt of the hot climate 
of the plains to which they arc not used? 

(/) Do Government propose to examine the whole question of move 
from Simla to Delhi for the winter months of offices of Army and Royal 
Air Force Headquarters and the allied offices of the Military Accountant 
General and the Military Finance Branch with, a view to devising 
an equitable system of move by rotation either of complete offices 
or self-contained parts thereof subject to provision for any administrative 
convenience considered essential? Do they also propose to consider the 
question of granting adequate compensatory allowance to . all members of 
the clerical staff who may be left at Simla, under the system of move 
adopted by Government ? 

Hr. 'Q. R. r. Tottenham: (a) to {e). The information of the Honour- 
able Member is substantially correct, except that the move of the whole 
office of the Director of Army Audit to Delhi in 1932-33 was not in any 
way due to the fact that it is a civil office. A statement is laid on the 
table giving the information asked for in the second half of part (d), but 
it must be remembered that the greater portion of the establishment 
remained in Simla for the cold weather and so the number of clerks, who 
take leave from that place must naturally be greater than .the number 
who take leave from Delhi. 

(/) Government have repeatedly examined the question and they are 
at present again examining the whole question of the Delhi and Simla 
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allowances. It would no doubt be convenient if all the establishments of* 
Army Headquarters could move to Delhi, but this is impossible for financial 
reasons. Meanwhile the selection of officers and clerks to move to Delhi 
must be determined by considerations of administrative efficiency and not 
according to the convenience of individuals. It is obviously more import- 
ant to have some of the offices in Delhi than it is to have others and 
so a system of rotation would be impossible. 


Statement ahowinq the number of clerks in offices of Army and Royal Air Force Heetdquartera 
who proceeded on leave during the winter of 1932-33 from Simla and Delhi, 


Oflfioo. 

No. of clorkg who 
proceeded on leave 
from 

Remarks. 

Simla. 

Delhi. 

G, S. Branch .... 

19 

24 


A. G.’a Branch .... 

4 ! 

3 


Q. M. G.’s Branch 

26 

14 


M. G. O. Branch . ... 

28 

1* 

♦ Only 26 clerks moved 



I 

to Delhi. 

E.-in-C.*B Branch .... 

22 

Ot 

t Only 16 clerks moved' 


1 


to Delhi. 

M. S. Branch .... 

1 



A. M, S. (P) 

vThevse offices moved 

down to Delhi in their 

R. A. F. Hoaclquarterg . 

/ full strength. 

1 


I I 

[ 42 



Transfers of the Staff in the Posts and Teleoraphs Department. 


1200. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to a letter under the caption “Irregularity in Patna Telegraph Sub- 
Division", published in The Advance of the 31st October, 1933? If so, is it 
not a principle of Government to discourage unnecessary transfers of the 
staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As regards the first part of tho- 
question, Government have seen the letter referred to but as it is anony- 
mous no attention has been paid to it. The reply to the second part of 
the question is in the affirmative. 

Supply of Warm Clothings to the Telegraph Line Staff in the 
Patna Postal Division. 

1300. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that warm clothings are not supplied to Telegraph Line staff 
in the Patna Division, while that boon is enjoyed by out-door postal staff 
since long ? If so, what is the reason for this differential treatment ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Telegraph line staff have to perform more 
arduous duties than the out-door postal staff, such as construction of 
lines, removal of faults by climbing posts, and going on foot for milee 
together? If so, do Government propose to sanction warm clothings for 
the Telegraph line staff in the Patna Division? 
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(o) Is it a fact that umbrellas are supplied only to out*door postal 
staff and not to Telegraph line staff in the Patna Division? If so, do 
Government propose to sanction it for them? Is it not a fact that they 
have to perform their duties during rains as also during the scorching sun? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have no information, 
but the matters referred to are within the competence of the Head of the 
Circle to whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

Protection to the Cotton Hosiery Industry. 

1301. *Mr. J, Ramsay Scott: In view of Government's reply given on 
the 21st November, 1933 to part (b) of my starred question No. 1069, 
namely : 

“What the Tariff Board said in their Report of January, 1927, was 
that no justification had been established for the special 
treatment of tho hosiery industry and that they were unable 
to recommend that hosiery should be treated in any way 
differently from piece-goods." 

(a) will Government please explain why hosiery was treated differ- 

ently from piece-goods; 

(b) was it not the Tariff Board's intention to protect hosiery to the* 

same extent as piece-goods? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). Government do not 
consider that the finding of the Tariff Board in respect of hosiery in their 
Report of 1927, read with their recommendation regarding cotton piece-goods, 
justifies the interpretation that if it were subsequently found necessary to 
afford substantive protection to the cotton textile industry in respect of 
piece-goods similar protection should necessarily be given to tho hosiery 
industry. 

Amount sanctioned for the Prosecution of Maulana Ismail 

Ghuznavi, 

1302. ♦Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state* 
what amount they have sanctioned for the prosecution of Maulana Ismail 
Ghuznavi in connection with the case of Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, versus Maulana Ismail Ghuznavi? ) 

(b'l If Government did sanction arme amount for the prosecution of 
Maulana Ismail Ghuznavi, and as the case is a private one, do Govern- 
ment in the interests of justice propose to help the defendant, Maulana 
Ismail Ghuznavi as well ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Government of India have 
not sanctioned any amount for the prosecution of Maulana Ismail 
Ghuznavi. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Representative of the Government of India in Australia to look 
after the Interests of Indians. 

1303. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have got any representative in Australia to look after the interests of 
the Indians there ? If not, to whom should Indians make representations ? 
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m: o.* s. Sftjpai: The* answcir to the first part of the qiiesticm is in the 
hegativc. As regards the second part, Indians resident in Australia ' can 
make representation to the Dominion Government. If they should approach 
the Government of Ihdia in regard to any matter affecting the Community- 
Government will give it most careful consideration. 

I^BSBKT Condition of Healhi of State Pmsonbe Monobanjan 

Gupta. ‘ * 


1304. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the present 
•condition of health of State Prisoner Sjt. Monoranjan Gupta? 

(6) Is it a fact that for over a year he has been suffering from constant 
pain in the back part of his head? 

(c) Has that pain in his head been developing paralysis ? 

(d) Is he now practically bed-ridden ? • . 

(e) How is he being treated at present and what is the diagnosis of his 

disease ? »' ‘ ‘ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (o) and (b). In the month of August, 
the State Prisoner complained of some pain in the head, but except for 
some eye tronbhi, for which glasses have been prescribed, and a mild attack 
of malaria in October, he has been and is keeping good health.. 

(c) and (d). There is no foundation at all for these suggestions. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Office Hours of the Govjkrnment of India Secrbtaeiat and Attached 

Offices. 

1305, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state what are the 
timings lixed generally for attending and leaving offices of the Secretariat 
and Attached Offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff of certain departments have been ordered 

to attend office at 10 a.m. instead of 10-30 a.m. ? If so, (i) what are the 
names of those departments, and (ii) will the staff of those departments be 
paid some extra allowance for this overtime ? , 

(c) If the reply to part, (b) (ii) is in the negative, why are the staff of 
thos(', oniecs asked to attend half an hour earlier than the actual timing .fixed 
for the departments by Government? 

(d) Are not Government acquainted with the usual time for taking meals 
by Indians ? 

(r) If they are aware why do they fix 10 a.m. for the Indian staff to 
attend office ordinarilj^ ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (<?) to (e). The question of office 
hours is, within limits, r)ne for each Department to decide for itself, but 
goiiorally the ])rescribed hours of work in the Secretariat are from 10-30 A.M. 
to 4-30 p.M. except on Saturdays when the hours are usually &om 
10-80 A.M. to 2 p.M. The office hours in the Army Department have been 
from 10 A.M. to 4 p.M. for some time. Departments sometimes find 
it necessary temporarily to extend their office hours in the exigencies of 
the public service. When this is necessary there is no question of paying 
any allowance, for the whole time of a Government servant must be re* 
garried as at the disposal of the Government. 
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QUALiiriOATlONS OF THE SUPBEINTENDBNT OF MaKOFAOTURB, CI.OTHING 
Factory, Shahjaitanpur. 

1306. ^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Goveriinient be pleased to 
state what are the technical and other qualifications of the Superintendent 
of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: He is a business man with experience and 
knowledge of tailoring acquired in civil life. He organised and held charge 
of a number of clothing factories in India for some nine years before he 
was appointed to his present post. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has he got any certificate of that know- 
ledge ? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: [ do not know whether he has any certificates 
or not. ■ • • 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state what 
an' the technical and other qualifications which he has got? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: 1 am not aware whiit actual degrees in tailor- 
ing are granted. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
iiiquire from the J)(^partment whether the officer has got any certificate 
or degree? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: He has got 2)ractical experience which is suffi- 
cient for us. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did he have any experience in managing any 
factory before he was given this charge? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: He organised and held charge of a number 
of clothing factories in India for some nine years before he was appointed 
to his present post. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know what salary he gets? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Es. 1,550, I believe. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is loo much without a certificate. 

Rice imported into, and exported from, India. 

1307. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Governnicnt please state : 

(a) the quantity of rice (i) imported into, and (ii) exported from 

India during the last five years; 

(b) the revenue collected by them from export duty on rice during 

the last five years? 

(c) the rate of export duty on rice in Siam, etc.? 

B 
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The Honourable Sir George Schoeier: (a) and (b). The Honourable Mem. 
bor will find the information which he requires in the Accounts of the 
Sea-borne Trade of British India, copies of which are in the Library. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 


Export duty on Rice» 


1 Paddy 


• 



• 

Per Maund* 
Rs. A. P* 

. 0 1 7 

2. Cargo rice . 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 0 

2 8 

3. Cargo broken rice 


• 



• 

0 

1 2 

4. Cargo meal 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 0 

1 2 

6. White rice 



• 

• 

• 

. 0 

2 2 

6. White broken rice 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 0 

2 2 

7. White meal 


• 


• 

, 

. 0 

2 2 


Indo-(-hma — 

The rates of export duty in Indo-Ohina from 30th September. 1933 to- 
gether with their rupee equivalents per maund calculated on the basis of the 
average declared values of different classes of rice exported abroad from India 
in October 1 933 are shown below ; — 


Per Maund* 
Bs. A. P. 






from 

I. Paddy and rice cargo 

8 per cent. 

the value 

being 

0 1 

8 

containing more than 

ad valorem 

determined on the 



33 per cent, paddy. 


average rice prices 

to 




in Saigon 

market 

0 2 

4 



during the previous 





throe months. 







from 


2. Rice cargo containing 

6-4 

»» »» f» 


0 1 

10 

less than 33 per cent, of 




to 


padily. 




0 2 

2 

3. White rice 

4-6 

9f 99 

99 

0 1 

7 

4. Broken rice . 

3-76 

99 99 99 

99 

0 0 

9 

.5. Low Kif**'. Flour 

3-2 

99 99 99 

99 

0 0 

3 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly some of these documents will bo 
in the Ijibrarv, but will it not be i)ossible for the Government to lay these 
on tlu' tabh‘, because these are not very large? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My intention was to make the 
Tloiiounible Member do a little work for himself. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad:. So many papers are supplied to us daily 
nnd so lueny Bills and notices of amendments we get daily that it is very 
difficult lor us to spare the necessary time for consulting these books. 

1 2iauddin Ahmad: May T point out the meaning underlying my 
friend s question ? It is that Government attempt to levy an export duty 
without trying to find out whether such export duty is levied in any other 
country, and what would be the effect of export. That is the question and 
J. always said that the Finance Department was hopeless in this respect* 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend will not 
^‘expect me to answer the last sentence. My Honourable friend, when he 
sees the statement which is laid on the tabic of the House, will find 
that we have very accurate information as to what the export duty on rice 
from Siam is? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know whether the revenue collected 
.from the export duty on rice will also be found in that book for five years ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, Sir. 

CoUNTMBS CONSUMING INDIAN RiCB. 

I 3 O 8 . *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state which 
•countries are the principal consumers of Indian rice? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Honourable Member will find 
the information in the Accounts of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, 
^copies of which are in the Library. 

Export Duty on Rice. 

1309. ’*‘Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the export duty 
on rice is a central subject? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the Provincial Governments have no power 
either to reduce the export duty on rice or to impose a protective duty 
on it? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). Yes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have Government any proposal to reduce the 
export duty on rice or abolish it altogether? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend must wait 
;and see. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I should also like him to tell me whether the 
Finance Member, in the course of his official duties, ever reduced the duties 
or taxes on anything w^hatsoever. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. The Finance Member, and 
the present Finance Member, reduced the export duty on rice in 1030. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government have got more 
interest in cotton, sugarcane and wheat than in rice? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No. Sir. I do not know from 
where my Honourable friend draws that assumption. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact or not that information about 
cotton is published weekly in the Gazette of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not know to what ray Hon- 
ourable friend refers, but he will find all the information on this subject in 
the volumes to which 1 have referred him. 

B 2 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know whether it is a fact or not^ 
that inforTriatioii about cotton is published every week in the Gazette of 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I really do not know to what my 

Honourable friend refers or what the implication of his question is. If 
lie desires Government to publish in a convenient form some record sum- 
marising the position as regards rice, I shall be very glad to consider that 
with my Honourable colleague, the Commerce Member. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am very thankful for this undertaking. 

Export Duty on Bice. 

1310. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Government 
of India have never appointed any committee to consider the question of 
raising the price of rice in India? 

(6) Is it also a fact that up till now no committee has ever reconsidered 
the question of the continuation of the export duty on rice since it was^ 
first imposed? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they have ever considered the 
steps taken and measures adopted by the Governments of foreign countries 
t't unFo tlio price of rice? 

(d) Do (Government keep in view the quantity of rice which is produced 
in other countries at the time they consider continuing the export duty 
on rice? 

(c) Do Government propose to set up a committee of experts and Mem- 
bers of this House to fully consider and report on this question of the 
n hoi it ion of export duty on rice? 

(f) Do Government propose to convene a conference of the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the rice-producing provinces and of the re- 
presentatives .of the people in this House to consider the question of helping 
llie ]•ic('-growing population of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (b) and (d). Tes. 

(r.) No. 

(fi) No. T would however refer the Honourable Member to what I said 
in paragraph 37 of my Speech introducing the Budget for 1930-31 when 
proposing a reduction in the export duty on rice. The further reduction or 
abolition of the duty must depend on our financial position. 

(f) No, but the Honourable Member may like to know that, as a result 
of consideration by a special committee of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Eesearch in 1930, a number of co-ordinated schemes designed to 
increase the efficiency of rice production and reduce its cost was formulated 
and these schemes, on which about Bs. 11} lakhs are being spent over a 
.5-year period, are in progress in seven Provinces covering the principal rice 
tracts. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Conference of the Agri- 
cultural Council was held in 1930 ? Am I correct ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is perfectly 
correct. That is what I said just now. 
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Mr. M. Maswood A hm ad; Do Goyemment propose to hold another Con- 
ference o{ the provinces where rice is produced, because the previous 
Conference was held three years ago ? 

. The Honouratde Sir George Schuster; I think my Honourable friend, 
who represents the Department of Education, Health and Lands, will be 
-able to answer that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Any Member may reply. I have no objection. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: Goyemment have no intention of convening any 
such Conference, because the Advisory Board of the Agricultural Besearch 
Council which meets annually and also the Governing Body of the Agri- 
cultural Besearch Council review the progress of the schemes which were 
agreed upon in 1930. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Is it a fact that India has been displaced from the 
foreign markets in Asia and Europe in respect of rice export during the 
last few years to a considerable extent? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 believe that wdthin the last year or two there has 
been some displacement of ilie Indian exporter in the foreign markets. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar; With reference to part (c) of 
this question, are Government aware that the Federated Malay States 
are reported to have recently levied an import duty on rice going from 
India? 

Mr. G. S. Baipai: The Federated Malay States have recently passed a 
law imposing an import duty on rice not only from India but from all 
countries. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Is it a fact that within the last 15 days the Govern- 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam has levied a similar import duty 
on Madras rice ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid I am not in a position to say what action 
has been taken by the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Is it not a fact that the Customs 
Department there has been in existence for the last 80 years and do in- 
variably levy an import duty not only from Madras, but from anywhere 
else in India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend's previous experience of 
Hyderabad enables him to answer the question better than I. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to hold a Conference 
of at least the Members of the Assembly, who represent these provinces, 
to discuss this question? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I would suggest to my Honourable friend that he 
had better hold the Conference himself first and then, as a result of its 
deliberations, we can consider whether a Conference is necessary. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government authorise me to convene this 
Oonference on their behalf? 
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Hr. a. S. Bajpai: Not on behalf of the Government. My Honourable 
friend’s authority is so great that I have no doubt his summons will be 
duly observed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that I bad a con- 
sultation on this subject of the kind that he proposes? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I hoar that. Sir, for the first time. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May 1 know if this report of the 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch is available to the public? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know as to how much information on the 
subject has been given to the public, but I shall obtain it from the Council 
and siipijly it to the Honourable Members of the House. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 was talking of the report as 
well. 1 was wanting to know what was the scheme spread over a number 
of years upon which Rs. llj lakhs are spent every year. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I shall obtain the report, Sir, and an account of 
the jirogress made in giving effect to that report. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: With regard to the displacement of Indian rice, as 
admitted by the Honourable Member j«ist now, has his Department exam- 
ined the position so as to find out what factors may have contributed to it ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, the fact of the displacement was brought to- 
my notice recently and I regret 1 am not in a position to state what 
cxairiination has been conducted departmentally ; but I will find out. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I expect that the bearing which the export duty 
may have upon this particular question will also be examined by his 
Department ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think that particular point needs no profound 
examination. 

Protests against the Firing in Palestine. 

1311. *Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether tluiy have received a telegram from the President of the Jamiat- 
uI-UIenia-i-Hind, Delhi, protesting against the firing in Palestine on peacefill; 
Arabs ? 

(h) Have they also received a copy of the resolution passed by the 
Khilafat Committee in this connection? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of telegrams, letters 
and copies of resolutions received by them, protesting against the firing in 
Palestine ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. 

(b) It is not clear what Khilafat Committee is referred to. Government 
have hitherto received only one telegram and one resolution from the Sec- 
retaries of the Khilafat Committees in Lahore and Nawabshah in Sindh,, 
respectively. 

(c) Seven telegrams and seven resolutions. 
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Mr. K. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inform the Secre- 
tary of State for India of the feelings of the Indian Mussalmans in the 
matter of the firing in Palestine? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Copies of all telegrams and resolutions received 
will certainly be sent to His Majesty’s Government for information. 

Bhai Parma Hand: May I ask the Honourable Member to let us know 
what the purport of the resolution, referred to in the answer to clause 
(d), is? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I have not got the resolution with me, but if 
it is required, a copy can no doubt be laid on the table. 

Levy of Water Meter Kent on the Occupiers of Government 
Quarters in New Delhi. 

1312. ‘^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee have notified that meter rent at Ee. 1 per meter 
per month for all w'ater meters in buildings belonging to Government, 
will be charged with effect from tlie Ist October, 1933, from the residents of 
bungalows and quarters in New Delhi? 

(6) Will Government kindly give the cost of a water meter of the 
type installed by the New Delhi Municipal Committee? 

(c) Will Government kindly say whether it is tlie intention of the 
Municipal Committee to charge the rent for an indefinite period or only 
till the cost thereof is realised? 

(d) Will Government please give the water charges for the unlimited 
supply of water in Government quarters. New Delhi, prior to the installa- 
tion of the water meters, and what is the present scale of charges? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(h) Es. 50. 

(c) The present intention is to charge this rent permanently. The 
amount docs not even cover the charges on maintenance, depreciation and 
replacement. 

{(1) A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement. 


A. Water rate prior to installation of meters in orthodox clerics " qvarters — 



Class of quarter. 

Number of taps 

Bate. 




allowed. 

Rs. A. 

p. 



A. 


3 

3 0 

01 

For every tap in ex- 

B. 


2 

2 0 


cess of the fixed* 

C. 


2 

2 0 

0 

y scale, a charge of 

D. 


1 

1 8 


Bo. 0-8-0 per men- 

E. 


1 

1 8 

oj 

I sem was levied. 


B. Water rate after installation of meters — 

(1) Bs. 8-0 up to 4,000 gallons of water consumed in a month. Above th’s 

Be. 0-6-0 per 1,000 gaUons. 

(2) Be. 1 per mensem for meter rent. 
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Levy of Water Meter Rent on the Oooupiers of Government 
Quarters in New Dshhi. 

13 L3. ^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it not a fact that the water 
meters were installed by the New Delhi Municipal Committee on their 
own initiative without any demand on the part of the residents? ' 

(6) Is it not also a fact that the New Delhi Municipal Committee is 
already charging excess water tax for excess water consumed by the 
residents in Government quarters of New Delhi? 

(c) Tf the replies to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to consider the advisability of not putting an additional 
burden on these residents by way of the w«ater meter rent? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The meters were installed in the interests of the 
general public in order to prevent the wastage of water. 

(b) A charge of Rs. 1-8 per mensem is made for all quantities up to 
4,000 gallons. For every additional 1,000 gallons, an extra charge of As. 6 
a tho\isand gallons is made. 

(c) Meter rent was charged by Government for premises in which these 
wore installed, before the water supply was transferrred to the New Delhi 
.Municipality, but was included in the House Rent. The transfer neces- 
sitates the charge for the meter to be levied separately, as municipal rates 
are not included in the house rent. The New Delhi Municipality has met 
the cost of installing meters in quarters which were not formerly equipped 
with them out of a loan which it has to repay. The Municipality is also 
responsible for the maintenance and replacement of these meters. Govern- 
ment do not, therefore, think it reasonable that the Municipality should 
charge no rent for these meters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
there is any truth in the report that this water is being wasted ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As a matter of fact, I answered a question on that 
subject in the Simla Session and stated that the wastage amounted to half 
a million gallons a day. 


Mi. L^chand Navalral: May I know if it is a fact that occupiers of 
these quiirlcrs are not being charged any meter rent so far as the electricity, 
that IS supplied to them, is concerned ? 

ilso^^e my Honourable friend suggests that rent should 

“.”An’X 


=»»<>»»«« Member th.t 

to w^hom the distribution is that the Municipality, 

*b.„ghl that li S S weU !»»> tamaLred 

ouia ne well for the time bemg to hold their hands 
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regards the electric meters, for which a charge was included in the house- 
rent before the meters were transferred to the Municipality. The 
Municipality- do not admit, nor do Government admit, that, legitimately, 
& charge is not due for the electric meters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I would like to know from the Honourable 
Mmeber as to whether there have been any protests made by the subordi- 
nate staff that they are being over-burndened, and is it not a fact that the 
Government have been doing so much service to this new Municipality 
that they are being given loans and the Government are not even getting 
any interest from them? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: Sir, my Honourable friend asks: ** Have Govern- 
ment received protests ”? Well, T understand that in a certain Depart- 
ment a protest has been received, but as T tried to make clear in my 
answer, this is an entirely business matter. The Municipality has been 
advanced a certain sum of money as a loan and I will refresh my Honour- 
able friend's memory as to what he had to say in the Standing Finance 
Committee during the Simla Session. We are now trying to recover from 
the Municipality the money that has been advanced, and they cannot re- 
pay it unless they levy a charge for these meters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Docs the Honourable Member realise the 
business point of view' of the subordinates also, and will Government increase 
their pay or their allowances ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I do not think, in these days of retrenchment, 
any Government would think of increasing the pay of their staff. My 
Honourable friend is aware of the cut in pay in force. I took steps to 
ascertain what the position in other Municipalities is and I found that in 
other municipalities the rent is two rupees per meter as against one rupee 
which this Municipality is charging. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to withdraw staired question No. 
1314. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Is it open to any Memb«»T to withdraw a 
question? How much notice is required for willidrcwing a question? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Ghotty): A Member 
may withdraw a question at any moment without any notice. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Do the Government require ten days' notice 
for an Honourable Member to put in a question ? 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, as Members are so much anxious to know 
the facts in connection with this question, I hope the question may be 
allowed to stand and the answer may be given. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That cannot 
be allowed. 
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Defbeoiation of American Dollar. 

1315. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Have Government considered 
whether, due to the depreciation of American dollar there is a prospect of 
the durnpin" of American products into this country? Are Government 
aware that this will affect the export of Indian products as well? 

(/>) Are Government aware that even the depreciation of the yen did 
not create so miKih consternation in the minds of the Indian people as has 
this dollar depreciation? 

(c) Are Government aware that the new situation will make it rather 
impossible for the Indian agriculturists to sell their products even at a 
loss, as the markets are threatened to be flooded by American products ? 

73) What steps do Government propose to take in order to safeguard 
India’s interests in this connection and to save the agriculturists of this 
country from utter ruin ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Government fully appreciate 
the possible reactions of the sudden depreciation of the currency of a 
country which exports goods either to India or in competition with India 
in foreign markets. The extent of such reactions however must depend on 
various factors and it is possible that the effects of currency depreciation in 
any country may be reflected rather in a rise in its internal price level ex- 
pressed in terms of its own currency than in a fall in the price level of its 
exports in foreign currencies. As Government have no information as to- 
the probable course of American policy in this mutter, it is not yet possible 
to say vNdiat the effects of any such policy on the exports of Indian products 
may be. 

(h) This is a matter of opinion, but Government have no reason to 
suppose that this is an accurate account of the position. 

(c) and (d). Government are watching developments but do not consider 
that so far tlie situation requires any immediate action. 

MOTION FOB ADJOUBNMENT. 

Secretary OF State for India’s Evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee India’s Right of Retaliation in Her Rela- 
tionship WITH THE Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
received a notice from Mr. B. Das that he proposes to ask for leave to 
mak(? tt motion for the adjournment of the business of the House today for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance as 
follows : 

“Tlio evidence tendered hy the Secretary of State for India before the Joint 
Select, (\)niTnittoe in London on November 7th denying India the right of retaliation in 
her rclat’OTiship with the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire. 

T have to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection to^ 
this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); As no ob- 
jection has been taken, I declare that leave is granted, and the motion will 
be taken up for discussion at 4 p.m. 



THE KESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 


Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of amendments Nos. 29 and 32 on the Order 
Paper moved by Mr. S. C. Mitra* and Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra.f 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): Sir, much 
has already been said by Mr. Mahapatra and Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 
question that everybody should get an opportunity of taking shares of the 
Reserve Bank. Government only want that they should be able to get 
the amount they want and it is immaterial for them whether the amount 
so raised comes from the cai)italists or from poor peasants or from other 
persons. Sir, if this amendment is not accepted, we are afraid that the 
capitalists will capture the Bank because, as we know, the money is at 
present deposited at the rate of four per cent, and everyone would like to 
take advantage of one or two per cent, more in interest. Tt is the most 
reasonable amendment and T appeal to the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to oblige the poor peasants of this country by accepting this amend- 
ment and giving every facility to all the peoi)le of the country. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bomliay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, up to now only one side of the picture has been placed 
before the House and T tliink it is but reasonable that the other side 
of the picture should also be shown before it comes to a decision on the 
matter. It is always unwise to take steps or to make provisions in a 
Bill to reduce the value of the shares artificially and this restriction is 
bound to have this (‘ffect. My Honourable friends contended that their 
amendment was in the interests of the poorer investor and that they 
were anxious that the shares should not be concentrated in the hands 
of what they were pleased to call the capitalists. 

Now, Sir, my young friend from Orissa, who has already made his 
maiden speech and, 1 believe, this was his secjoiid oration before the 
House, seems to have rather exaggerated ideas about the wealth of this 
country and I Wfiuld like to point to him tJiat he has rather n vivid 
imagination as to what is going to happen in this country when the 
Reserve Bank Act comes into force. Sir, T do not really believe that 
there is going to be such a tremendous demand for these shares as is 
imagined by some of my Honourable friends, and to place- restrictions 
of this character on the shares will do more harm and will cause more 
inconvenience to the poorer investors than these so-called capitalists. 
You must remember that it is hoped that these shares will be as good 
as gilt-edged securities and one of the objects of investing money in 
gilt-edged securities is that you can always raise money in India on 
Government securities at a moment's notice, and the middle class men 
who will invest in these shares will do so with the hope of being able to 
raise money on them on certain occasions w^hen money is required by 
the family at low interest and at short notice. That is one of the 
objects with which the middle class men will invest in a security of 
this kind. If you restrict people from buying these securities, you will 


*“That in sub-clause (‘J) of claui'e 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘transferable from 
one register to another’, the words ‘and no person shall be .illow'ed to have more 
than two hundred shares* be added.” 

t‘ ‘That to sub-clause (^) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following be added at the end : 
‘and no perso^n sliall be allowed to hold more than fifty shares at any time*.” 
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naturally find that the prices of these securities will be lower than they 
would otherwise have been, and that the Banks will ask for a larger 
margin than they would otherwise be inclined to do and if all the so- 
called capitalists have got their due share and none of them are in 
th(j market to buy, the Banks will be very chary in lending money 
at all, and the very object which my Honourable friends have in view 
will be frustrated. Sir. I do not understand how Banks will be able 
to lend money at all in certain circumstances if this amendment is 
carried, because Banks will have a certain amount already in their 
names — lls. 20,000 worth which is only a flea bite — and if they arc 
going to lend money on more, they will require those shares to be 
transferred to the name of the Bank and, therefore, unable to do so 
under the Act, they will refuse to lend money at all. If that is the 
position, then my Honourable friends’ object will be completely frustrated 
and the ordinary man will not invest in such securities at all, because 
he will always require money for marriages and other festivals; and, 
if he) is not able to raise that money on these securities, he will not go 
in for tliern at all. T would ask the House to keep this aspect of the 
question in view before they lightheartedly go to vote on it or ask 
the Finance Member to accept it. Besides, is the capitalist, for the 
pleasure of owning these securities, going to raise their market value 
to such an extent as will enable him to do so? T call them securities; 
I f)ut them on that level. I do not think my Honourable friends give 
sufTiciont cr.'.li' for common sense to businessmen in this country. No 
businessman, IVir. President, is going to force up the premium on these 
sharcN unnec(*ssarily in order to have the pleasure of holding them when 
he cannot even get a vote. All this talk of these shares being concentrated 
in the hands of a few, and all these apprehensions that have beem 
expressed, have, in my humble opinion, no foundation. 

'riien, it has been suggested that if these shares are concentrated m 
the hands of a few, these few^ may be able to acquire voting powder by 
transferring tliem to the names of their nominees or their supporters. 
But tho Select (committee have included clause in this Bill in order 
to prevent it, as far as it is humanly possible to do so. If my Honourable 
friends will refer to clause 55 of the Bill, they will see that if any such 
attempts are made and if caught, it becomes a criminal act liable to be 
punislied. If people, in order to get a vote or two, are prepared to 
commit perjury and be punished for that crime, if found out, then juy 
Honourable friends are putting a greater value on this vote than the 
public will ever attach to it. Just imagine, Sir, committing perjury in 
order to be able to get a vote surreptitiously. I think my Honourable 
friends, when they realise the meaning of this clause, will admit that 
ihe Select Committee have gone, as f.ar as they possibly could, to prevent 
such malpractices as my Honourable friends believe will take place. 
Under the circumstances. I do appeal to my Honourable friends all round 
io consider whether it is worth while their forcing this amendment 
through the House considering it will do more damage to the class of 
people whom they arc supposed to represent and whose interests they 
always voice in this House, than those w^hom they continually condemn 
us capitalists. , 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Kural): 
Sir, I support the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
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Mitra. I should have supported the amendment of the other Honour- 
able Member, but I find that there are many difficulties in supporting 
that amendment although 1 find that it is very consistent and it is 
more in accordance with the principle that ought to be followed by 
reasoning. S[is object is that when we allow the votes up to Bs. 5,000, 
why should anybody hold shares beyond Bs. 5,000. That is a logical 
argument and that may have been accepted on this ground, namely, 
that if wc do not desire Lo sterilise any shares, should not any- 

body to purchase shares beyond Bs. 5,000. But tlier^> are many 
difficulties in the way which niay make one not to accept that amendment 
in spite of its being very logical. My Honourable friend. Mr. Mitra^s 
amendment gives a full scope to the people about whom Sir (3owasji 
Jehangir has just now spoken. I know he has been very consistent and 
he represents the interest for which he must speak out. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: No interest except that of my own constituency. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan : He is representing the people who can 
invest money to an unlimited extent and he wants that they should 
not bo deprived from putting in their money at five per cent., whatever 
surplus money they happen to get at a time and he wants that those 
capitalists may be using their money every, now and then. If they find it 
convenient to invest it later on at ten per cent or 15 per cent they may have 
ready money by exclianging their shares through the Banks. Undoubtedly 
it is very logical for my Honourable friend to represent the case of the 
Bombay millowners and the capitalists in the Bombay City. But this 
Bill is designed, on principle, that the shares must bo held by the people 
of India — ^the poor people of India — and not by a few capitalists of 
some big towns. If we accept the principle that the people of India 
are going to have interest in this Bank, then there must be a wide 
distribution of shares and we must stop any possibility of accumulations 
of these shares in the hands of a few persons in future. Following this 
principle, I think, even if we allow anybody to purchase shares of the 
value of Bs. 20,000, we will be doing a great injustice to the people 
who, in due course, could have been voters. Allowing even a limit of 
Bs. 20,000, wo are sterilising Bs. 15.000, that means 150 shares are 
going to be sterilised beyond Bs. 5,000. That one man should sterilise 
150 shares is a much greater evil than 150 people being allowed one 
share each and sterilising the some. 1 would much rather have given 
these 150 shares to people who applied for one share alone, so that, if 
their shares pass in future into the hands of people who can own five 
shares, they might be entitled to give one vote. But if a man has got 
shares of the value of more than Bs. 20,000, he is not likely to part 
with his shares unless he finds that he can invest that money with 
greater profit. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, may say 
that he is speaking on behalf of the poorer classes. That we have seen 
for a long time. We have seen agitation carried out in the country in 
the name of the poorer classes of India, but really they were designed 
to benefit a few people living in towns at the expense of the poorer 
classes. We have given our full consideration, and wo want to know 
how the poorer classes will not be affected if we make the limit beyond 
Bs. 20,000. May I ask him, how a man. who is holding Bs 500 worth 
of shares, will be stopped from selling these or mortgaging these at a 
time of necessity? A Bank can always advance money to a person 
holding good security such as the shares in the Beserve Bank. No Bank 
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will deny to lend him money. There will be a big market, because the 
fransfer of sliares can take place not only within a particular area, but 
it (ian take place throughout India. The Delhi area can sell its share 
to Bombay, and the Bombay area to Calcutta, and so on. There will 
always be a big market ready to purchase shares. People who have 
some saving will be willing to invest that in the shares of the Keserve 
Bank. It is an unnecessary apprehension which my Honourable friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has shown on behalf of the poor investor or the 
middle-class man. The middle-class man would like to sell his shares 
to another middle-class man, but not to rich people who may like to 
purchase the shares even at a high premium. I may point out to my 
Honourable friend the reason why gold has passed out of India. The 
poor man who had some gold was tempted by the purchasers with a 
small increase in price. If people like my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, want to control the Bank, and if they want the 
agriculturists, who hold shares, to vote only for a particular candidate 
on the Directorate whom the capitalists have put up, then the capitalists 
will put a premium on the shares and make the poor people part with 
their shares. , 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I thought the Honourable Member enunciated 
the wonderful X)rinciple that the middle-class man will not sell his share 
to the capitalists. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I want that the middle-class man 

should not sell to ‘the capitalists. I know that my Honourable friend 
would like to purchase those shares and lie would like neither an agricul- 
turist nor a man belonging to the poorer classes to hold those shares and 
he w'ould like these shares to be held only by such people who would 
12 Noon support his candidate being elected to the Directorate. But the 
dillioulty which we will experience will be the same which we 
are having in ihe case of the export of gold, because the poor man, with a 
little gold, thinks that if the gold which he bought for Rs. 20 can be sold 
for Rs. 2/5, he will part with it because he may repurchase it after a certain 
period for Rs. 20. And, with this object, if anybody, who is interested 
in becoming a Director, finds that there are persons holding a hundred 
shares who are opposed to him, he can purchase those hundred shares that 
will give him extra votes in becoming a Director. And those people i*.an- 
not be ihe p§ 0 })le who are having a particular interest, specially the interest 
of ihe agricultural classes. They can put up a little bit of premium and 
purchase those shares, and that man will be tempted to sell them in the 
ho])e that he may rc-bny it at a lower rate in future. What I think and 
what T want that this Rill should contain is that these shares, once they 
are ])urchased by ihe middle classes, should never be parted from that 
class. Altliough they may be changing hands from one to another in the 
same class, tliey should nol get out of the poorer classes or the middle class 
peo])le and go into the hands of a few capitalists who may like to corner 
or control the whole Bank in future. 

Another argnmont which my friend, Sir Gowasji Jehangir, has advanced 
is that he says that Ihe prices will be lower in the case of those shares if 
a restriction is placed. Cert-ainly, in some cases, prices will go up. Only 
in cases where peo]»le will put np higher prices at a particular moment 
when they want to capture or sterilise certain votes, when they find that 
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^bout 2(X) voters are against him and he can be elected if he repurchases 
those siiares, he will put up the prices. And I do not want these fictitious 
prices to go up high or put as a temptation for the poorer classes to part 
with their shares. I want these shares to be retained by them. They 
may have a strong temptation only in this that they will be getting a good 
dividend on whatever they are saving, because they are not engaged in 
commerce and business. They do not know how to invest their small 
savings. People in the villages and in the small towns and people in the 
Secretariat, all these people may pul their savings in any safe place where 
they will get interest. This temptation must be there, but not the 
temptation of rise and fall in prices of shares which will be only a 
gamble meant for the richer people and not for the poorc^r peo^)lp. I 
would request the Government and the Honourable the finance 
Member that this is an amendment which does not hurt the 
principle of the Bill at all. This is an amendment which is not going 
in any way to affect the underlying principles or the essential principles 
on which the Government can be keen or the Government may have got 
a particular view'. This is only a question between certain classes of India. 
The only fear which Government can have is this that they may not be 
4xble to sell all these shares. But from what I can at least judge "from the 
tendency in India, I can say that there is no likelihood of these shares 
remaining unsold even for a day. If a proper propaganda is made, if the 
people in the villages come to know what benefit they are going to get, if, 
as my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, thinks that these shares 
will be sold even through the post offices, I do not think there is any 
apprehension that these shares will not be sold. If these shares are not 
sold, then at any time we can say they may be kept back even for a month 
or two. Full publicity may be given later on. There are many poor 
people who have got their money invested in Government securities and 
Government are going to replace them in other manners. These people 
would like even to take their money back from one and invest the same 
in this Bank. So there is no likelihood of these shares remaining unsold. 
That apprehension, I can assure my Honourable friend, has no foundation 
and he should not be influenced by that. He should accept this amend- 
ment. It is only between certain classes of India and it will be in con- 
sonance with the desire which he has got in his mind and behind his whole 
scheme that there may be a wide distribution of shares and a larger number 
of people should be holding and stopping concentration into the hands of ^ 
few people who may in future like to comer this thing in order to have 
their own way in the banking world. So I support this amendment and 
I am sorry T cannot support the other amendment for Bs. 5,000 in this 
respect and I hope Government will also either accept this amendment or 
will at least remain neutral in this respect and let this be (leeidcd by the 
votes of the House wHthoiit the Government interference. 

Mr. £. Studd (Ben gal : E\iro})can) : Sir, T know’ that wlicn I stnnd up 
I shall be accused by the last speaker, as Sir Cownsji Jehangir was, of 
speaking with a capitalist taint. But T do think that, ns far as shares in 
this Bank are concerned, it is an investment which will not appeal enor- 
mously to the European community because in any case the shares which 
they are going to be allow^ed to hold are temporary. They arc going to 
be bound to give them up when they leave the country, and, from that 
point of view, it is not a particularly attractive investment. And so I 
think there is not the least likelihood, at any rate of the European 
community, trying to accumulate a large holding either to sterilise the 
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shares or to get ii l^irgo voting power. 1 should like to emphasise what 
iriy Honoiu*able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said and 1 think there are 
inaiiy Members of this House who give the ordinary businessman far too 
little credit for hard-headed »iommon sense. 1 believe that the thing 
niany Members are afraid of is largely a bogey of their own imagination 
and " I do not believe myself that there is any serious danger of indivi- 
duals or a group of capitalists trying to accumulate a large holding of 
shares in some way or other to get sufficient votes and carry things their 
r^wu way as far as the policy of the Bank is concerned. I think we are 
all agreed that that would be a bad. thing and we are all anxious that 
it should not happen. The difference between us is that some people 
arc afraid of a thing which to them is a very real danger while others do 
not ihink fhal; it is a danger but do realise that the so-called safeguard 
against it which is now proposed is one which will involve dangers in 
other directions. T agree entirely with W'hat my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, has said with regard to the effect of such a limitation 
as this. But 1 go further than that, because 1 do not believe that even 
if this amendment is passed, it would achieve the object for which it is 
designed. While T quite admit that the provisions of clause 55 w^oulcl 
be a strong deterrent, I am not by any means convinced^ that those 
provisions are watertight. I believe that if a capitalist ' or group of 
ca]jitaliats made up their minds that they were going to get shares and 
acquire a large voting power, it would be by no means impossible for 
thcmi to devise means to keep within the law and yet to avoid the pro- 
visions of that section: and, therefore, it seems to me that this amendment 
would not achieve the object for which it is designed. What it would 
achieve undoubtedly to m^ mind is the very serious drawbacks on the 
lines indicated by Sir Cowasji Jehanefir, wdiich I tiunk the proposer of this 
amendment does not realise. My Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
assured the House that there will be no difficulty in raising money if 
necessary on these shares. He said, the shares are “good security** and 
anyone would lend money against them. But would they be good secu- 
rity if this amendment was passed? Surely any man with ordinarj*^ 
business common sense, if he were asked to lend money on these shares, 
would want to be satisfied, to begin with, that the man who asked for 
the loan of that money was actually the owner of those shares, beyond 
all question, because there are very wide powers given to the Board 
under clause 65 to alter the register and, therefore, no one would look 
upon any such shares as quite good security against which to lend money, 
unless they were perfectly satisfied beforehand tliat there was no possible 
question of the register having to be altered; and I can quite conceive 
of cases arising in which there was a good deal of dispute. Tt might be 
that eventually the shareholder would establish his right to be on the 
register and to hold those shares, but supposing there was such a dispute, 
who is the man that is going to be hit hardest? The capitalist who 
knows all the ins and outs of the game and can find people to put up 
his own case and fight the case, or the noor man who perhaps has only got 
Bs. 500 invested and is suddenly faced with the fact that the man he 
bought it from was not entitled to have it in his own name? There will 
be all sorts of questions about title. It does seem to me that from that 
point of view this provision raav hit the poor holder, the agriculturist and 
the middle class man very hard, much more hardly than it could possibly 
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hit the man who was better off. I am quite confident that this amend- 
ment would not only not achieve the object with which it has been pro- 
posed, but that it would definitely mean a great restriction in dealings 
in shares, which would make it most difficult for any small holder to raise 
money on the security of those shares; and in fact would have almost 
entirely the opposite effect from those which the majority of the Members 
of this House desire; and I would appeal to Honourable Members to give 
due weight to those points and not to be carried away by the fear that 
the well-to-do businessman vrould part company for the time being with 
his ordinary common sense.. I do not bf^lieve that there is going to be 
such an enormous rush for these shares as some people seem to imagine; 
and even supposing that one or two capitalists w'ere able to get hold of a 
large block and were able to acquire a certain amount of additional 
votes, it does not seem conceivable to me in such a large concern as a 
Bank of this size, with registers in various parts of the country and 
Directors elected from different quarters, that even then they could have 
any appreciable effect and could possibly make anything like a corner. I 
do, therefore, appeal to Honourable Members not to be carried away with 
the fear of possible combines by capitalists, but to remember that there 
is much more danger of affecting the verj* man whom they want to pro- 
tect, if they carry this amendment, than of preventing what they are 
afraid of and which I personally believe is not a real danger at all. There- 
fore, I hope that this amendment will not be carried. 

Mr# Muhammad Anwar-ul^Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural): Mr. President, I should like to say a few words on this amendment. 
My justification is this: that I am in some way connected with many of 
the Banks in my part of the country, and I think it will not be wrong 
for me if I said something on this motion of Mr. Mitra and of my friend, 
Mr. Mahapatra. 

It seems to me that both these Honourable Members have altogether 
lost sight of the provisions of the Bill. The safeguards against the so-called 
cornering of shares by the capitalists have, in my judgment, been very 
well provided for in clauses 6 and 7 of the Bill itself. If the arrangements 
contemplated in the Bill are carried out, I can assure my friends on my 
right that, no cornering, not to speak of any speculations of these shares, 
would come up, at least within the first five years or six years of the 
Bank existence. It seems to me that if you restrict the selling or possession of 
shates by people in this country and if you restrict the holding up to the 
value of five or 20 thousands, I am afraid, it will result in the change of 
shares from the hands of the capitalists to the hands of the so-called middle 
classes; but if we leave it to the Government to see that this should be 
within the reach of all and should cater for every home in India, it is 
up to the Government to devise the means to give effect to it. In my 
judgment, if sub-clauses (6) and (7) of this clause 4 are properly given 
effect to, there can be no cornering or speculation in these shares. My 
friend, Mr. Mitra, and others may think that I am trying to sail on the 
side of the capitalists; but that is far from me; what appears to me is 
that my friends have not properly judged the implications of these sub- 
clauses (d) and (7), and if they take a proper view of these facta, they will 
also come to the conclusion that there cannot be accumulations of these 
shares in one hand. In this connection it will be pertinent, I think, 
for me to suggest one or two things to the Government of India; and 
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that is with regard to how best to make these shares popular. Various 
kinds of machinery exist at least in the Calcutta area from where we come^ 
and I think it would be a very desirable thing if the Government of India 
should take serious note of what I am saying here. Unless and until 
Government try and broadcast the information that a man can purchase 
the shares of this Beserve Bank at the rate of Es. 100 each through the 
Panchayats and Union Boards, I am afraid, these shares will remain 
locked up in the precincts, either of the Imperial Bank or of the Post Offices. 

Then, Sir, some of my friends apprehend that these shares will not 
find enough purchasers if this amendment of Mr. Mitra is accepted; but 
T think. Sir, that if these shares are widely advertised, there will not be 
any dearth of buyers because I know of some institutions with which I am 
connected who have lots and lots of moneys locked up for want of invest- 
ment, and, I am sure, if opportunities are made available to the people 
living in rural areas, middle class people, the artisans and the peasants, 
will readily j)ur{?hase these shares, because they know that they are like ^It- 
edged seciirities which will be marketable and will stand them at the time 
of need. 

Without any more repetition, I may say that wide power has already 
been given under sub-clauses (d) and (7) to the Central Board, and, as it 
appears from the very body of this Bill, there will be a majority of Indians 
on the Directorate, and my humble suggestion to my friends, Mr. Maha- 
patra and Mr. Mitra, is to go to the bottom of the whole thing and capture 
the Directorate, and there I think they should use their good offices in 
that behalf. Let the public men in this country bring these facts to the 
notice of the public, that the salvation of the country depends on their 
right selection of the Directorate, and not in cloging the movement of 
these shares. If the eight Directors, who will be elected, could be all 
Indians, even they all be capitalists, the salvation of India lay in that 
direction. With these few words, I regret I have to oppose these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, I rise to support the amendment of my friend, Mr. Mitra. It is desir- 
able that the shares of the Beserve Bank should be held by men even of 
moderate means, because, as my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said, these 
shares will be like gilt-edged securities. But the scheme provided in the 
clauses of the Bill makes very good provision in the case of persons who 
are willing to invest Bs. 500, because they will have the first chance of 
securing five shares and thus getting a vote for the election of the Directors. 
When the claims of all the persons, who are asking for shares of Bs. 500, 
are satisfied, then alone the claims or requests of those who ask for one, 
two, three or four shares will be attended to. Therefore, Sir, if the 
Government and the people of the country take proper care, matters can 
bo arranged in such a way that all the shares will fall into the hands 
of people who are willing to invest Bs. 500 for the purchase of shares, 
and these shares and the votes will be very widely distributed. But, Sir, 
people may subscribe for shares in the beginning; but when they find 
themselves in difficulty and want to realise the money, they would like 
to sell away their shares, and at that time there must be a good demand, 
so that the shares could be very easily sold and sold even at some profit. 
The Stock Exchange in big Cities will arrange these sales, and the popula- 
rity of these shares will thereby increase. But, at the same time. Sir, 
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it is necessary that there should not be a very great accumulation of shares 
in a few hands. The danger that is apprehended by some friends is ihat 
by Siich accumulations the votes will be sterilised and there will be very 
few voters left.^ The antiety on this side seems to be to catch seats on 

the Board of Directors. May I assure my friends that there will not be 

enough contest, because on every occasion the retiring Directors will get 
themselves re-elected; and, therefore, whatever the number of votes one 
may secure, . ten to one he has a very meagre chance of getting into the 
Board if he has not got the support of the retiring Board. And when 
one says that by means of accumulations of shares in one hand the votes 
will be sterilised and a few votes will be able to win a seat in the election, 
it is doubtful whether this thing will come out. All the same, the Finance 
Member may be enjoying the fun of seeing different parties here speaking 
one against the other. But whatever our differences may be on other 

questions, I think that the opinion on this question of limiting the hold- 

ing of Rs. 20,000 worth of shares has the support of a very large number 
of Members. There will be a few dissentients, no doubt, but their number 
will be very small, and I trust that Government will ultimately accept 
this amendment, as they did, about four or five years ago. 

Some Honourable Members: I move. Sir, that the question be now 
put. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am neither a capitalist nor a businessman. 

I belong to that proverbially imprudent class for which we have got a 
joint certificate from the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the ryot 
is so imprudent that he does not understand what his interest is, and, 
as for common sense, I have got the authority of Marshall the Economist 
who says that mankind is generally foolish and is not expected to be- 
come wise all of a sudden when it discusses questions of economics so that 
if I do say anything quite unexceptional, I have got all these excuses on 
my side for any one to excuse me. 

Sir, there is only one point that T want to be clear about. I cannot 
understand how, if you are restricting the number of shares that a man can 
hold, it is really going to affect the marketability of the shares. We 
will take it that, if this amendment is passed, the result is that no one 
individual caii hold shares more than Rs. 20,000. I have got shares 
worth, say, Rs. -500, and when an emergency arises, I want to raise 
Inonoy over it. There is no doubt that up to that time this share of 
the Reserve Bank being almost a gilt-edged security, has a value of its 
own, — why? Because a man cannot hold more than Rs. 20,000 worth 
of shares. I cannot raise a loan on Rs. 500 worth of shares. It is 
really somewhat diffic\ilt for mo to follow. Suppose I go to a Bank and 
say: “Look here, I have got Rs. 500 worth of shares in my name, and 
I want money very badly, will you advance me money on the security of 
these shares?'* Why the banker, who is out to make money by lending 
money on interest upon good securities, should ever refuse to lend that 
money to me I cannot understand. On the contrary, it is a good provi- 
sion that these shares should not be put into a few persons* hands. 
There is an old Tamil proverb which says that between the watchman 
and the thief the thief is the cleverer man. so that if you put one restric- 
tion, I am sure, they will find out some other way by which to circumvent 
the restriction and again hold the same number of shares. As regards 
the applicability of section 55, I should be sorry to give out what defence 

c 2 
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I would make if a case like that came into Court because that puts people 
on the scent. Therefore, I submit that that clause is not so very per- 
fect as my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, says. It is ab- 
solutely no protection at all against any man who wants to circumvent 
the thing in broad daylight and yet protest that he is within the bounds 
of the law. One objection that has been seriously raised against this 
proposal is as to the marketability of these shares. Of course, the state- 
ment, the allegation is made that it is not marketable. How it will not be 
marketable is a thing which has not yet been sufficiently explained, as I 
said, to a man who lacks common sense and who lacks business or capi- 
talist habits. I submit as my Honourable friend, Mr, Yamin Khan, 
pointed out that, there is no question of principle involved in it, and I 
am not sure, of course, subject to correction, that the Finance Member 
liimself did not say that these shares would be like gilt-edged securities 
and that there would be a great demand. In fact, the whole country 
exT)ects that there would be such a great demand for these shares that it 
would bo over subscribed. After all. that is not an exaggerated posi- 
tion. You have got five lakhs of shares distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and it is absolutely inconceivable, unless the 
whole country has become bankrupt, that you cannot sell these shares 
immediately you make an announcement that the shares are on the market. 
I think; that is a fear which is not quite proper to entertain at this time, 
especially as the return for the money invested is quite good compared to 
other investments. 1, therefore, submit that the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, is reasonable and that Government might 
safely accept it without any fear regarding marketability. As regards the 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Mahapatra, I think it goes very much 
farther, and I am not sure he did not drag the thing so far that he 
might get something better than what he himself suggests is a good one. 

Mr. F. £. James: Let the question be now put. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): In the course 
of this debate several appeals have been made to me as the Government 
spokesman to oblige certain classes, either to oblige unofficial parties or to 
oblige the poor peasant, by agreeing to this amendment. I want to make 
it quite clear that, in discussing any of these matters that arise in connec- 
tion with the Keserve Bank Bill, our attitude is never going to be governed 
by the desire not to oblige anybody or not to meet anybody. Our atti- 
tude is solely governed by what we consider to be right in this ma^:ter, 
and however much I might desire to oblige any of my Honourable friends 
in this House, I cannot get up and say that I agree with a proposition 
which I consider to be wrong. Sir, I support the provisions of the Bill as 
they stand, because after very careful thinking over the whole subject 
I feel that they are right and I want to put it to the House exactly why 
I feel so. The second class that I have been asked to oblige is the class of 
the poor peasant, who is visualised as holding a certain number of these 
shares 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): As I was one of the first to make a personal appeal to 
the Finance IVIcmber, I should like at this very early stage to correct a 
misapprehension into which he has fallen so far as I am concerned. 1 
never suggested that the Finance Member should oblige me or any group 
of non-officials on this side. The suggestion was, and I repeat it,, that it 
was a matter which did not fundamentally affect the principle of the Bill 
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and, therefore, Government need not on this p6oa&ibit take any definite 
attitudej .hut might leave it to non-official Members to decide whether it' 
was in their interest or not tc- have this upper limit. There was no 
•question of obligation. I quite realise that the Finance Member, having: 
a majority behind him, is in a position to stand on rights and merits 
and no question of obligation can arise. 1 am aware of that. 

.Baja Bahadur O. Erlahnamachariar: That is also our attitude. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend has quite 
misunderstood me. The point that I was making was that he and others— 
I did not have my Honourable friend particularly in mind — had been say- 
ing in the course of this debate that as no principle is involved in this, 
why should not the Government meet the views of the opposition parties? 
What I am putting to the House is, on any question, where no principle 
is involved, we should be only too glad to meet the opposition parties, 
but we have a certain responsibility here, and if we think a particular 
line is right, we must put the arguments on which we have formed that 
conclusion before the House. If the House goes to a vote on this and 
defeats our view on this matter, I would ask Honourable Members to 
regard that not as a defeat of Government, but as a defeat of their ow'n 
interests, because I believe very sincerely that it is contrary to their 
interests that this particular amendment should be passed. That, Sir, 
is the point which I wish now to develop. Before I leave that, there is 
one other aspect of the matter which I want to put before the House 
and that is this. We stand before the House now with certain proposals 
which do not merely represent the proposals of the Government. They 
represent proposals which had been formulated after very careful discussion 
in the Select Committee, and I not only regard myself as a representative 
of the Government in this matter, but I must also represent the views 
of the Select Committee who have come to certain conclusionB. There- 
fore, in no case could I merely of my own sweet will meet my Honourable 
friend, however much T should desire to do so. I have to defend a certain 
case and consider those who have supported me in that case hitherto. 
That is by way of a preliminary explanation. I have made that prelimi- 
nary explanation, because I do want the House, to approach all these 
questions not in a party spirit. This is not a party measure. Our whole 
object is to try and get the best measure that we can. In the Select 

Committee we always dealt with all the questions that arose on that basis. 

• 

Now, Sir, the second point was that we were asked to oblige the poor 
peasant. But T do put it to the House that it is a very curious way of 
obliging a particular man to say to him: “This property that you ai*o 
going to acquire is property which you ought to go on holding. It is so 
much in the interests of the public that you should go on holding that 
property that we are going to put obstacles in your way of iselling it*'. 
I put it to Mr. Yamin Khan that when a man is in difficulties and wishes 
to sell certain property, he does not mind, if he is a member of the 
middle classes, whether the purchaser is going to be a member of the 
middle classes or not, the man he wants to deal with is the man who 
will give him the best price for his property. And if it is their interests 
that 'Honourable Members are considering, I do put it to them that it is 
not in the interests of this particular class that, having acquired certain 
property, measures should be taken which would have the effect of dimi- 
nishing the value of that property and making it less easy to dispose of 
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it when need arose. That, Sir, is; I think, a very seiious ^)6int/’ Ndifrv 
I would ask this House to regard this matter not merely from the pbiiit 
of view of a holder of shares who desires to sell. . I have already 
expressed to the House my own view — ^my Honourable friend, the Baja 
'Bahadur, slightly misquoted me just now, — have expressed to the HouriO 
my own view that having regard to the directions which we are laying 
down for the allotment of these shares, the allotment will be very widely 
distributed, and I further believe that, having been so distributed, the 
shares will very largely remain in the hands of the original allottees, 
because they wdll be regarded, as a lock up investment with which they 
will not desire to part. Having taken that view, Honourable Members 
might say to me: “Well, then, if that is the case, why should you be so 
concerned as to whether they are going to have a free market for 
selling the shares. You yourself have taken the view that they will not 
want to sell those shares'*. But every man in India who holds realisable 
property does at times want to borrow money on that property and it is 
of the greatest possible advantage to the holder of property — ^and that is 
one of the features which makes Government securities in this country' 
popular, — that he can always go to a Bank and get a loan against that 
property for an amount very near to its full value. Now, Sir, if there is 
not a free market in these shares, if the Bank itself in case of need cannot 
take over those shares from its debtor, having already filled up its own 
quota of Its. 20,000, it is certainly going to make a difference as regards 
the terms on which the Banks will advance money against these Beserve 
Bank shares. I may tell the House that, in the course of this discussion, 
I have had an opportunity of consulting one of the highest officials of the 
Imperial Bank who happens to be here in the House and he has told me 
quite definitely that any provision in this sense would make a very great 
difference as to the terms on which the Bank would advance money 
against these shares as collateral security. They would require a much 
larger margin than they would require against Government securities. 
My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has asked what is the meaning 
of this argument that we have used that a provision of this kind will 
interfore with the free marketability of the shares. Well, I should have 
thought that it was a fairly simple point and I do not believe that my 
Honourable friend is q’uite so innocent in business matters as he would 
have us to suppose. If we say to an individual that he is not entitled 
to hold more than Bs. 20,000 worth of Beserve Bank shares, that at once 
limits the class of purchasers. Any one who holds those shares and wants 
to be able to dispose of them on any day must realise that he has to look 
to a restricted market. It is not a case of being able to go out and sell 
the shares at their current quotation knowing that there will always be 
somebody to pick them up. In order to be able to sell the shares, there 
must bo a buver in the market who does not already hold Bs. 20,000 worth 
of shares. Now, Sir, in times of stress, and not merely in times of stress, 
but from day to day, the people who make the prices oii the stock 
exchange are people who are ready to hold a large number of shares at 
one moment, and then to dispose of them when they can get a “turn” 
on them. If you are going to have a restriction of this kind on the 
Beserve Bank shares, no one will be able to hold a sufficient stock to 
make a market in them. Sales would have to be restricted to cases 
where it is possible to. find a genuine investor, and any one who knows 
anything about the stock exchange will confirm that that must have a 
very serious effect oh the marketability of the shares. 
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Baja Bahadur O. Srishnamachariar: May I ask, is it not a fact that 
there is some linut fixed in the post office certificates, that no one can hold 
ipore than Bs. 10,000? 

The BonbliraUe Sir George Schuster: There must be some telepathy 
between xhy Honourable friend and myself, because he has. anticipated 
exactly the next point that 1 was going to make. I was going ^to make 
this point. Some one might put it to me: ^*You have raised all these 
bogeys about the Beserve Bank shares, but what about the post office cash 
certificates? The same Limit applies to them and every one knows that 
they are much appreciated by the holders for the simple reason that they 
are always taken readily as security by a Bank. ’ But there is a special 
feature which attaches to a post office cash certificate. It can be redeemed 
at any moment. The holder can go to the Government and say: “Blease 
cash this”. He has not got to find a buyer in the market and take his 
chance. He can go to the Government at any moment and get his cash. 
What happens if he cashes it prematurely, before its normal five years 
has expired, is that he gets so much less interest on it. If he holds it 
for two years, the interest rate is, as my Honourable friend knows, at 
very much lower rates than if he holds it for five years. But that does 
not affect the position in regard to the point, which I am now discussing. 
For in the case of a post office cash certificate, the Bank knows that at 
any moment it can force the owner of that cash certificate to go to 
Government and convert it and pay up the cash. That would not apply to 
the Beserve Bank shares. If any one wants to realise his security on the 
Beserve Bank shares, he has got to find a buyer in the market. That» I 
think, is a serious aspect of the situation and I do hope that all Honour- 
able Members of this House will weigh it very cfirefiilly in their minds 
before they record a verdict on this. This may seem not to be a very 
important matter, and as far as the objects which all Honourable Members, 
who have spoken in support of it, have in mind are concerned, I am in 
entire accord with their object. I am in entire accord with the purpose 
at which they are aiming, but I feel thao they will not achieve their pur- 
pose by this measure. Now, I want to say a few words on that. My 
Honourable friend, Mr, Studd, has expressed the view that the provisions 
of section 55 are not likely to be very effective. 


Mr. £. Studd: May I interrupt the Honourable Member for one 
moment? I did not say that. What I said was, I did not think they 
werfe absolutely water tight. It would be possible to devise means of 
getting round them. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend will admit 
that it is very nearly what I said. But I will use my Honourable friend’s 
words. He thinks that the provisions of section 65 are not exactly water 
tight and that it will be possible to get round them. Now, Sir, in that 
unqualified sense, I hope that my Honourable friend is wrongi The ob- 
ject of this clause is to prevent any man exercising rights of votes by being 
able to infiuence nominal holders of shares to exercise votes at his direc- 
tion, so that the provision that the maximum voting rights of 10 votes 
should not be defeated. I believe, myself, I hope sincerely that this 
clause will be effective for that purpose because, before a man can exercise 
votes at tl^e direction of another in respect of shares which he only holds 
nominally and which do not really belong to him, he will have to commit 
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perjury. He will have to make a declaratioir and if he ddds hot makie a 
declaration then he cannot record his vote in respect of that share. 
(Interruption by Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan): Will my Honourable 
friend allow me to complete my own argument? I think, ito ^ as pre- 
venting any abuse of the voting rights is concerned, there is great hope 
that this clause will be effective, but 1 do not think it will be effective to 
prevent a man who wants to buy more than Es. ^,000 worth of shares as 
an investment putting up all his sons and nephews, his wife's 
sisters, his brothers and so on to hold shares in his name. 1 am sure, 
my Honourable friend. Sir Gowasji Jehangir, if this clause is passed, and 
if he wants to hold Bs. 20 lakhs worth of shares, will be able to find people 
in whose names he can put those shares so that he may draw the divi- 
dends on them, but I do not believe my Honourable friend would be able 
to exercise voting rights in respect of Bs. 20 lakhs of shares, because in 
that case) all those people who had shares in his name would have to 
commit perjury in order that he might do so. Now, that is a very im- 
portant point. I believe that this clause will actually be ineffective for the 
purpose of preventing a rich man acquiring the beneficial interest in these 
shares. We may have defeated his power to control the voting on more 
than 10 shares, but, as regards the beneficial interest, 1 do not think 
that we have defeated that. Therefore, I feel that, to pass this amende* 
meat will have no practical effect. If any individual wishes to acquire a 
benehcial interest in more than Bs. 20>000 worth of shares for the sake 
of drawing dividends on those shares, I do not think it would be possible, 
by a clause of this kind, to prevent his doing so, and it is for that reason 
mainly tliat I am opposed to this amendment. 1 feel that it will not 
achieve its object, but that it will certainly achieve a very serious dis- 
advantage in interfering with the free marketability of these shares. We 
have designed this whole scheme in order to create a free market in the 
shares, it is for that reason that transferability from one register to 
another has been included, and so on. The limitation has *all been con- 
centrated on voting rights. Now, there is a very great advantage in having 
a really free market. One of the most important checks on the Directors 
and the head executive officers of the Bank will be the way in which the 
public regards their policy as illustrated in the daily quotation for the 
Beserve Bank shares. That is a really valuable feature, and if you are 
going to restrict the shareholding in this way, you are going to interfere 
with the operation of that feature very largely. There is a definite purpose 
behind this. We have not merely designed the scheme by chance or •off- 
hand; it has been very carefully thought out, and it was with deliberate 
intention that the provision which, as several Honourable Members have 
pointed out, was included in the 1928 Bill. ..... 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Did 
not Sir Basil Blackett think it out ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I say, it was with a deliberate 
purpose that that feature in Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill was changed, on 
fuller consideration. We have had time to think over this matter ve^ 
carefully in the interval and this has been thought over by the various 
(committees that sat upon it and which have been assisted by the best 
available expert advisers both in London and in India. The London Com- 
mittee arrived at a certain conclusion, and the Select Comnuttee here 
ulso arrived at a certain conclusion after discussing it p^icularly with 
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Mr. Shroff^ to whom I have already referred and who can speak with very 
great authority about the market conditions in Bombay. It is a caretidly 
thought-out provwidn, and I feel that the House , may be reaUy going up 
the wrong road in a way which they will regret if - they now- seek to alter 
this provision. • I repeat again there is nothing further from our minds 
than to defeat the main object which they have in view, viz., that these 
shares shall be widely held, but we feel that this provision will be ineffec- 
tive and we also feel that it will not really be necessary, because — ^and I go 
back to what I said before — ^we believe that by the provisions for the 
original allotment we shall ensme a very wide distribution of the shares. 
It is that to which we are really pinning our faith, and we believe that, 
essentially, that distribution will remain in the future. Sir, on these 
grounds, and with very great regret, I must oppose this amendment. I 
say “with regret**, because I recognise with what genuine feelings it has 
been supported in vanous quarters of tlie House, but I again put it to 
my Honourable friends that they will not achieve their object by passing 
this amendment, but they will completely wreck what is one ofr.the main 
features of our present scheme, namely, the. creation of a free market in 
these shares. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques-, 

iP.M. tipn is: 


*‘That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘transferable from 
one register to another* the words ‘and no person shall be allowed to have more than 
two hundred shares* be added.** 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 48. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ah, Mr. Muhammad, 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bagla, Lai a Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Brij Kibhore, Rai Baliadur Lala. 
Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Das, Mr. B. 

• Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Kriahna 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
lAlchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

• Mitra. Mr. S. 0. 

Mudaiiar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 


Mujumdar, Sardar G. N, 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Puri, Mr. B. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad, 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Talib Mehdi Khan. Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur. Mr. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Azity Khan Bahadur Mian: 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
A^war-ul'Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joisepli. 
Bower, Mr. B: H. M. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cox, Mr. A. B. 

Dalai, Dr, R. D. 

Dash, Mr.' A. J. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

, Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

‘ Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. £. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jehanffir, Sir Cowasii. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mackeiizid; Mr. R; T. lEL 
Macmillan, Mr.'. A. M. 

Maewood Ahmad, - Mr.- M. 

Metcalfe. Mr, H. A. F., 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Milter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce. The Honourable Sir Frank. 
0*Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman. Mr. A. 

Rajah. Raja Sir Vasudeva. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Schuster. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sineh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
‘Sinhn, “nai Bahadur Madan Mohan. 

Mr. R. 

Sludd, Mr. E. 

Tottenham. Mr. G. R. F. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That to sub-clause {^) of clause 4 of the BHl, the following he added at the end : 
*and no person shall he allowed to hold more than fifty shares at any time*.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The next 
amendment is No. 33, by Mr. Sitaramaraju. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam: Non-Mubammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That, to sub-clause ($) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviLo be added : 

‘Provided that where 25 per cent, of the allotted shares have been transferred 
outside the area, no further transfer shall be allowed*,** 

Sir, in moving this amendment it is not necessary for me to go into 
the question of the transfer of shares at any great length. Ail that .1 
would like to point out is that under sub-clause (^) of this clause shares 
shall be transferable from one place to another. The object in moving 
this amendment is to prevent more than 25 per cent, of the shares from 
going from one area to another and thus to safeguard the interests of 
those areas. In other words, I do not want that any single one area 
should have any preponderating influence by acquiring more 
shares. Tt is with that view that I am moving this amend- 
ment and I hope that Members, who have sympathy with that ■ view, 
namely, that no one single province or one single area should have a 
predominating influence over others, will accept my amendment. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved; 

**That to sub-clause (S) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be adiled : 
'Provided that where 25 per cent, of the allotted shares' have been iaranslerrisd 
outside the area, no further transfer shall be sdlowed'.** 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra' (Chittagong and Kajshahi DivisionB: ^on-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir. I suppprt the amendment o£ xpy friend, Mr. Sitarama- 
raju. Even the Select Committee was not of one opinion in this .matter. 
There were strong apprehensions on the part of a st^hg minority that a 
large number of shares might be transferred from one area to another, 
tliuB making a particular area, a depleted area, and giving the right 
to another area to send Directors to the Central Board out of all propor- 
tion to its number of voters. As a matter of fact, it was also suggested 
that a certain percentage should be accepted, and no transfer, even if 
the limit is exceeded, should be allowed, I think Government also agreed 
that in case of such contingencies arising, they will be agreeable to amend 
this Act in that direction. But I find there is no reason why such a provi- 
sion should not be made m the fcJtatute itself. As regards my Honour- 
able friend expecting the Government to accept any amendment, I think 
our experience as a result of the last voting ought to have tauglit us some 
lesson. When there is an agreement in London, the Government are here 
to carry it out and, as the, Honourable the Finance Member said, whatever 
had come out from the Select Committee was sacrosanct and no amount of 
argument on this side of the House would move him an inch. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend is 
misrepresenting what I said. 


Mr. S. G. Mitra: Then will the Honouiable Member repeat what he 
said ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I said it was not a question of 
my personal discretion in any case and that I have also to take into 
account that I am supporting here the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of the Legislature. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: This is just what 1 am saying. It is not really a 
question of discretion, but that the Honourable the Finance Member has 
to carry out the decisions of the London arrangement and the little that 
he could yield in the Select Committee, that is the last word. That is 
exactly my point, that he has no discretion in these matters. But it 
does lie as much on this side of the House to put forward every consi- 
deration before this Assembly and everything that we consider to bo in the 
interests of the country and what this Bill should be like. It has been 
said limes without number, that this Act will be of no use if it cannot 
carry the opinion of the people of the country, and the attitude which the 
Government Members are taking is evidence of the sincerity of their pur- 
pose, but yet it is our constitutional duty to press all the points that we 
think necessary to be pressed for the consideration of the House so that 
posterity may judge that, though the Act was forced down our throats, 
yet the elected Members wanted it to be amended in a particular way. 
With these words, I support the amendment. 


Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I rise to support this simple amendment. My first 
reason for supporting this amendment is that it is neither sound nor busi- 
ne8a-like ,m a national institution to allow any particular register to be 
swelled with shares and, at the same time, to allow another to starve. The 
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very fact that this Bill provides for allotment of a particular number 0^ 
shares to different registers speaks in my favour. Otherwise, there is ni^ 
sense in the allotment of shares in the Bill. 

My next reason is that if we want to make this institution a really 
national institution, it is just and proper in the fitness of things that 
every register must represent certain number of shareholders. In a way 
we can make it national by making it, a popular institution only if we 
get the shareholders equally or in a prope^.i proportion, distributed all 
over the country. Therefore, I support the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhlam Chetty) in the (3hair. 


Mr. K. F. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Emal) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the amendment moved 
by Mr. Sitaramaraju. This was one of the objects with which I gave 
notice of amendment No. 28 which I moved yesterday. As you might 
remember, Sir, I referred to this aspect of the question which was covered 
by my more comprehensive amendment. If some kind of restriction is 
not put on the provision for tho transfer of shares, the very purpose for 
which the regional scheme is introduced in this Bill will be frustrated. It 
is not the idea that the regional aspect should exist only till the distri- 
bution of shares, but should continue with a view that the Directors are 
to be elected by the local boards who have to discharge other functions 
also as long as the Keserve Bank continues to exist. In fact, it is the 
cjhief cliaructeristic of the Bill. Tho whole thing will be a mockery if 
shares are permitted to be transferred from one region to another without any 
limit. The Honourable the Finance Member said yesterday, in reply to my 
motion, that this would restrict the free transfer of shares. But, I repeat 
this is not an ordinary company. In an ordinary company you do not 
restrict or limit the payment of dividends and other things, while in this 
you restrict by specific provisions in the Statute such things. The Beserve 
Bank functions for the national interest and it is the custodian of the nation's 
cash reserves and the State has every right to restrict its operations, and, 
therefore, it will be perfectly within the right of this House to bring in 
all kinds of restrictions to maintain and ensure the character and special 
features we propose to be embodied in this Bill. Therefore, a provision 
like this is absolutely necessary and I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, the amendment proposed by 
my Honourable friend covers a subject which was discussed very carefully 
and at very great length in the Select Committee. We all of us felt that 
if a situation arose in which one particular share register became substan- 
tially denuded and a large accumulation of shares took place on another 
register, it would be contrary to the intention and the expectation in 
which this whole plan is being launched: and we considered whether it 
yyould be advisable to put in any definite provision in the Bill restrict- 
ing the free right of transfer from one register to another after a certain 
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point of denudation on a particular reptter .being i^eaobed;; .Su^jwe came 
to the conclusion that to have this sort of provision hanging over the 
position would be very prejudicial to the purpose on which I have already 
spoken at some length this morning, the purpose of having a free market 
in these shares. A point might be reached when every one would be in 
doubt whether a particular transfer would be in order or not and that would 
be extremely embarrassing to everybody. In fact, if the point was nearly 
approaching one might find a whole rush of possible sellers coming on the 
market with their shares in order to be able to get away with them before 
any prohibition was imposed. We thought, after careful consideration, 
that it was not very likely that the potential danger would liappen. 
Our view on that was supported by several of the expert witnesses who came 
before us and further we thought that if the situation did, contrary to our 
expectations, arise, then it would be better to deal with it when it arose 
by amending legislation. We also took into account that it is the power 
to elect Directors that really counts and the reduction of the number of 
shares on a particular register would not by itself have any effect on the 
power of the residents of that area to send a certain number of Directors 
to the Central Board. We came very definitely to the conclusion that 
it was better to leave things as they are without this restriction, but we 
did recommend in the Committee's report that the situation should be 
carefully watched and that, if there was any danger of a complete upset- 
ting of the balance between the various registers, then Government should 
consider bringing in special legislation in order to prevent the thing going 
too far. There is a certain amount of experience available in this matter 
from the Imperial Bank which has local share registers and the experts, 
those who know how things are going, tell us that the transfers from one 
register to another were balancing out fairly and evenly and that they 
did not think that there was any serious danger of the whole balance 
being upset by a large number being accumulated in one area. Therefore, 
we feel quite definitely that it is better to leave the provision as it is and 
that to start off from the very beginning by creating this sort of provision 
which would hang over the whole position and create uncertainty in every- 
body's mind would be a most undesirable thing. On these grounds. Sir, 
I must oppose the amendment. 


Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That to sub-clause {S) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

, 'Provided that where 25 per cent, of the allotted shares have been transferred 
outside the area, no further transfer shall be allowed'.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (S) (6) of clause 4 of the Bill, the words *or in any part of 
Hie Majesty’s Dominions the Dovernment of which does not discriniinate in any way 
against Indian subjects of His Majesty,’ be omitted.*’ 

Sir, there is some misapprehension with regard to the scope of this 
amendment. Some of my friends consider that by moving this amend- 
Ident I will be nullifying the effect of the changes that have been brought 
about in the Select Committee on the original Bill. It is nothing of that 
aort. My amendment simpl3' eliminates those British subjects, who 
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belong to the dominions and colonies which have been discriminatinj^ 
against Indians in season and out of seasoii, fiiom holding shares in the 
Beserve Bank that is going to be established. My reasons for excluding 
the subjects of the dominions are two-fold: they are on sentimental and 
substantial grounds. It is common knowledge that our nationals in 
various dominions have been imdergoing all sorts of humiliating treatment 
and, if we do not feel to the extent we ought to feel for the sufferings of 
those people, it is because we do not go and live in those dominions and 
we do not clearly visualise the actual treatment that has been meted out 
to them; and hence I would like to take this opportunity, when that 
opportunity arises, to show our resentment by not allowing them to 
possess any shares in the Beserve Bank. Under clause 122 of the White 
Paper and also under Queen's Proclamation and other Charters, we 
cannot discriminate against British subjects in the various dominions from 
holding office or having trade connections with India on account of differ- 
ence in race, residence, and so on. But this is a different thing: the 
Beserve Bank is different from a trading concern, because, under clause 19 
of this Bill, the Beserve Bank is prohibited from engaging in trade, and 
hence that general clause docs not apply in this case and we are permitted 
or rather we are entitled to make this discrimination and not permit 
the subjects of the dominions to hold any shares in this Beserve Bank. 
This may be called sentimental. But I have other substantial grounds 
also for not allowing those nationals to possess any shares in the Beserve 
Bank. The whole share capital of the Beserve Bank is only Bs. five 
crores, and it is a mere flea-bite when you consider the vast extent of 
this land and its millions of people. Whatever my friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, may say that all the shares might not be purchased and that 
there may not be many people willing to purchase these shares if you demo- 
cratise them, that is, if you lower the number of shares which a man 
may possess, yet I submit that the shares of the Beserve Bank will be 
purchased in no time. We have also seen very recently how the Gov- 
ernment of India Loan of over Bs. 10 crores was subscribed within half 
an hour. Therefore, I do not see any difficulty for any^person to purchase 
shares in this Bank which has been inaugurated under Government 
auspices. Hence I do not want that any persons except nationals of 
India and, of course. British subjects who are domiciled in the United 
Kingdom should hold shares: and I do not want that these shares should 
be taken away by any other subjects of the dominions. Again, this six 
per cent., is a very good business proposition for anybody to invest in 
these shares, and it is so much loss of interest and dividend to India 
which would go out of the country if these shares are allowed to be held 
by any others except our nationals. Then, there is another objection. 
If the shares are to be held by others than nationals, then they can have 
great influence over the policy of the Bank' itself. That is' why various 
countries in other parts of the world have scrupulously reserved the shares 
of their Banks for their own nationals. I simply quote a sentence from 
the book of Mr. Jain, which says: 

* 'Fourthly, to ensure freedom from all foreign influences, the constitutions of Central 
Banks, more often than not, restrict Directorship and voting and even shareholding 
rights to nationals. Tn the CtT-se of the Central Banks of Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia 
and Germany it is laid down in their Charters that all the Directors must be nationals', 
while the Central Bank of Czechoslovakia is permitted to have one additional Director 
who may be a foreigner, and in Austria, Columbia and Chile the number of foreigners 
as directors is carefully restricted. Again in the case of the Central Banks of 
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Denmark, Frwce,, Greece and Netherlands the voting- rights Are exercised hy nationals 
only, while ui Japan and Switzerland even the ik^lding of shares is restricted to 
hiaiionals. The’ Charter of the Central Bank of Lithuania provides that foreigners 
caimot h(dd more than one-third of the capitaL'* 

Thus, I would like as far as possible, to prevent people other than 
our own nationals from holding shares in the Beserve Bank. 

Then, there will be another difficulty if .we adopt the clause as it has 
been amended by the Select Committee. It says: 

‘*No person who is not a British subject ordinarily resident in India and domiciled 
in the United Kingdom or in any part of His Majesty’s dominions the Government 
of which does not discriminate in any way against Indian subjects of Hia Majesty. .” 

What is the meanin(g of this discrimination? They have not defined 
what the discrimination is. The discrimination might be political 
discrimination, might be social discrimination, might be fiscal dis- 
crimination. As a matter of fact, 1 may tell you, subject to correction, 
that there is no dominion which does not discriminate against Indians, 
and hence it will be a dead letter even if it is passed; and,( under this 
clause, no dominion can oome in; but that is a different matter. Suppose 
there is one dominion which does not discriminate at present, it can take 
advantage of this sub-clause and take shares. Supposing the next day 
or after some time they pass fiscal legislation discriminating against India 
for their fiscal purposes — suppose a Ipt of rice is going from India to 
Australia and they want to prevent rice from India and they levy an 
import duty to some extent — is it not discrimination? Is the whole 
nation to be deprived of the shares which they already possess? Where 
is the provision to show that the nationals of that country should give 
up all their shares because that country has discriminated? Take another 
instance. Suppose a constituent State, and not the whole Dominion of 
Canada or Australia, discriminates. In that case., where is the provision 
to show that the shareholders of that particular State alone should be 
discriminated and not the Dominion as a whole? These are some of the 
difficulties which will appear if we allow this clause to remain as it is. 

Then, Sir, there is another thing. After all, the dominions may not 
care to have any shares in this Beserve Bank at all. Then, why should 
we gratuitously insult them by first telling them that all persons might 
come in and then, when they actually come in, why should we tell them 
th|it we discriminate. They are not asking us to allow them to have 
any shares in this institution. Why should we unnecessarily insult them 
by . asking them to take shares and then tell them that they do not 
deserve to take any shares. There can be absolutely no difliculty what- 
soever, so far as I can see, for this House to accept this amendment, 
because it does not offend against the general clause that no British 
subject should be discriminated on account of his race, caste or com- 
munity. With these few words, I place this amendment before the House 
for its acceptance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

• "‘That in sub-clause (5) (6) of clause 4 of the Bill, the words ‘or in any part of 

His Majesty’s Dominions the Government of wh’ch does not discriminate in any way 
against Indian subjects of His Majesty,* be omitted.** 
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Mr, B. Dais (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, my object in 
intervening in this debate is to assure my friend, Mr. Beddi, that he 
ought not to lightly amend the amendment which we brought out in the 
Select Conniiittee after due deliberation and consideration. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bajpai, the other day replied that in Australia and New 
Zealand there is no discriminatory legislation .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Baxnaawami Mudaliar: No, no; only in New 
Zealand; he did not say Australia. 

Mr. B. Das: Well, T quote from the reply which Sir Fazl-i-Husain 
gave to a question which I asked on the 27th of .January, 1931. This 
is what he said: 

*‘The position is as follows. In Australia, so far as the Commonwealth franchise is 
concerned, the disability under which natives of India suffered was removed by 
legislation in 1925. As regards State franchise, Indians are not disqualified on racial 
grounds in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. . .** 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: But Western Australia does 

discriminate. 

Mr. B. Das: But not to the extent that South Africa does. 

Now, Sir, the Indians have got equal franchise rights with other 
Canadian citizens, except the Columbia State and, in those dominions, 
they are not in the .same fightinfg mood, and so it is no use trying to 
penalise all the dominions, particularly when we go to the World Economic 
Conferencie and the Imperial Conference and fraternise with the repre- 
sentatives of those dominions. 

I 

An Honourable Member: You are moving a motion for adjournment 
today. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend reminds me that I have tabled a motion for 
adjournment, and when I take it up at 4 o'clock, he will find that what 
I will then say will have the entire approval of this House. 

All I am pointing out is, I would have liked my friend to read the 
minute of dissent my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and I have attached, 
and there we have said : * ‘ 

“Similarly section 4 (c) has been redrafted to exclude cit'zens of any British 
Dominion which discriminates aga'nst Indians to hold shares of the Beserve Bank. 
It ought to be provided that the G'overnor General in Council should notify in the 
Ga7.ette of India along with the publication of the Reserve Bank Act, the names of 
such Dominions that must be excluded. South Afr.ca is the greatest sinner in this 
respect. Next comes Canada. We suggest that the Government of India should 
appoint a small Committee to inquire if Australia and New Zealand can really be 
given equal facilities along with the citizens of the United Kingdom.** 

I have not given notice of any amendment, because T have expressed 
my views on this matter in my minute of dissent. Government are 
chary, they are afraid to wound the feelings of the dominions by declaring 
that such and such dominions should be discriminated; they do it in a 
negative way by not mentioning it, but I want to do it in a positive 
way. I would ask my friends that we should not penalise all the 
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dominions, and I here take this opportunity to congratulate my Houour- 
4ible friend, Sir George Schuster, and also my Honourable friend, Sir 
Leslie Hudson, who gave us valuable support in this amended clause and 
showed their -sympathy m a manner that portends good* lor the future 
good relations between Europeans and Indians in this country. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: sir, 1 think my friend who has 
just spoken has Sufficiently answered the case for this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Clietty) : The ques- 
tion is : • 

“That in sub-clause {3) (6) 'of clause 4 of the Bill, the worda ‘or in any part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions the Government of wh’oh does not discriminate in any way 
against Indian subjects of His Majesty,* be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. f 

Mr. Bhuput Sing, (Bihail and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That to part {b) of sub-clause («?) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be 
added : 

^Provided that no person mentioned in this sub-section shall continue to be member 
or he entiitled to receive any dividend or any bonus in respect of shares held by him 
after he changes his description or denomination as mentioned in this sub-clause’.’* 

Sir, my purpose in moving this amendment is to make clear the 
qualification of a British subject ordinarily resident in India. As the 

clause reads ‘‘ no person who is not^^ and then it goes on ‘^shall be 

rejgistered as a sharehold(»T or bo entitled to payment of any dividend on 
any share...,...'*. Supposing a person, who is qualified under (6), pur- 
chases a share, and, after some time, leaves India and goes to England, 
there is no provision in this Bill which will entitle the Central Board or 
any authority to cancel his name from the register of shareholders or to 
decline him the payment of any bonus or dividend. Both on the floor 
cf this House as well as in the Select Committee the Honourable the 
Finance Member made it perfectly clear that a British refsident will have 
to dispose of his shares before he leaves India permanently. In the course 
of his speech, when he moved for the consideration of the Bill, he said: 

“. . . . when a British resident retires from. India, he will automatically cease to 
be entitled to exercise a vote or to draw a dividend on his sharCwS. Therefore, on 
r«?tirement, he will he forced to sell his shares. ...” and so on. 

It is only to make that position perfectly clear, and in order that tliis 
right should be given to the Central Board, so that there mfvy be no 
difficulty in removiryj: the name of such peri;ons from the list of share- 
holders, I have moved this amendment. I have nothing further to 
add. Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved: 

“That to part (&) of sub-clause (5) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso 
be added : . ‘ ^ „ 

‘Provided that no person mentioned in this sub-section shall continue to bo member 
or be entitled to receive any dividend or anjr bonds ih respect of shares hold by him 
after he ehwgee his description or denomination as mentioned in this sub-clause*.*’ 

D 
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Hr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Corn* 
merce): I do not know whether the Treasiury Benches will accept thia 
amendment . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
thought whether the object of this amendment was not provided for in the 
last part o£ sub-clause (S). The Chair wants to understand the legal posi- 
tion. Probably it will simplify discussion .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Well, Sir, our intention certainly 
was that an amendment of this kind should.be quite unnecessary. We 
thought that the clause, as drafted, definitely provided for any person who 
had satisfied these qualifications originally ceasing to be entitled to hold 
shares as soon as he ceased to be qualified under this clause. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: There is no provision in the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The point seems to us to be per- 
p ^ foetly clear. Mo person who falls under any one of these 
three classes shall be reg'stered as a shareliolder or be entitled 
to payment of any dividend on any share .... 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: If he has been once registered, there is no clause 
under which if he ceases to come under any of those descriptions, his name 
can be removed from the register. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tf there is any doubt on the point, 
having boon once registered he remains on the register, I suggest from 
the practical point of view the second provision settles all doubt that he 
will no longer be entitled to receive any dividend on these shares. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: May I say a word about this matter? It is conceded 
that once a man is registered on the register, under the present constitu- 
tion he cannot be removed from that register. The only power which is 
given to llic Governor Gencrnl in Council is to remove a Director if he 
ceases to possess certain qualifications. There is no provision in this Bill 
which entitles either the Central Board or any person to remove the name 
of a person who has been once registered in the books of the Bank. That 
is one of the principal points. Now, as regards dividends, the clause says, 
he will not be entitled to any dividend. The dividend clause, I think, 
is contained in clause 47 which provides that every shareholder shall be 
entitled to a dividend. If he remains a shareholder and his name remains 
on the register. Ik? is ipso facto entitled to get the dividend in respect of 
those shares. Where is the power gpven to the Central Board to remove 
his name, or where is it provided that no dividend shall be payable in 
respect of such shareholders who have left this country or who do not fall 
within the description contained in clause 4? So long’ as his name is borne 
On the register, a shareholder is entitled to his dividend and to all rights 
of a shareholder. That is the point. There is no principle involved in this, 
because, as I understand the Finance Member, it is intended by this 
clause to have that effect. But, I submit, that in niy opinion the clause^ 
has not properly expressed the intention. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law Member): It is quite true, 
fis Mr, Sen says, that under this Bill every shareholder is entitled to a 
dividend. But, in construing an Act, you have to take the whole Act 
and not merely one particular clause; — ^you cannot pick out one clause 
and say that that is the only effective clause. The right of a shareholder 
.to receive dividends is cut down in clause 4, where it says that no person 
who does not belong to one of the qualified classes shall be registered 
as a shareholder. This is before his name comes on the register. Once 
his name comes on the register, he would ordinarily be entitled to his 
dividend, but here it says that no person, who is registered as a share- 
holder shall, under certain conditions, be entitled to payment of dividend 
bn any share. The general provision is that every shareholder gets his 
dividend, but here is a special clause which says that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a shareholder, although his name be on the register, shall 
not receive his dividend. I do not see any ambiguity, 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Supposing a person keeps his shares with some Bank 
and leaves India permanently, his Bank will collect dividend from the 
Central Board, because his name cannot be removed from the register. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I never suggested that there was 
provision for the removal of the name from the register. All I am saying 
is this. The name may be on the register, but nevertheless he may not 
be entitled to dividend by reason of his ceasing to belong to one of these 
classes. I do not see any ambiguity. There are two stages; first of all, ' 
before a person can claim a dividend he must have his name on the register. 
By buying a share he gets his name on the register. Then comes the ques- 
tion of receiving a dividend. In the absence of any other factor, he would 
receive his dividend as any other shareholder, but clause 4, the clause 
which we are considering, provides that if he ceases to comply with certain 
conditions, then he may be deprived of his right to receive the dividend. 
The general clause is restricted by this particular clause. It is a rule of 
construction that when there is a general provision and also a particular 
provision, the particular provision controls the general provision. That 
being so, this clause will govern the general provision to which attention 
has been drawn by Mr. Sen. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): May I ask one more question? Will he continue to exercise 
his right of vote ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Nothing is said about it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then he will continue to exercise his right of vote 
by proxy. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanngiukham Chetty): If the 
Government declare that it is also their intention to give effect to the idea 
underlying Mr. Bhuput Sing’s amendment, the Chair thinks it must 
be possible to arrive at some, form of words which will, without any doubt, 
give effect to that intention. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: There is not the slightest question 
hut that we agree with Mr. Bhuput Sing about this. It was our intention 

D 2 
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to legislate to that end. A point has certainly been raised by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad that nothing is said about the right to vote. I think these, points 
having been raised, it is desirable to consider the drafting a little more 
carefully. There seems to be some lacuna here and we should like a 
little time to consider it. I hardly think that you will be putting clause 4 
to vote today. If you will give us time till tomorrow to consider it and 
iillow us to move what we consider to be a suitable amendment, it might 
].ut matters right. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : In that case 
the Chair will keep the amendment of Mr. Bhuput Sing in abeyance; he 
need not witlidravv it. It will give an opportunity to the (jovernment 
to bring in a suitable amendment tomorrow. The next amendment stands 
in the name of Mr. Thampan. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, I move: 

“That in siib-c.Iause (J) {r) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘a company’ in 
the first line, the words ‘having 75 per cent, of its capital held by persons qualfiied 
under (n) .and {h) above and' be inserted." 


The principle of disqualifying the subjects of those colonies that dis- 
(iriminato against Indians has been accepted in a way by the Select Com- 
mittee, and the Select Committee has amended paras, (a) and {h) on those 
lines. In regard to comp.uiies formed in India by such people, the Select 
Cornmiticc merely passes a pious resolution to the effect that: 

“The Government and the Central Board of the Reserve Bank should watch care- 
fully for any signs of evasion of. the purposes of sub-clauses («) and (&) of clause 3 
by the formatinii of companies by persons disqualified from holding shares. If any 
such ahuse were Uj .attain serious dimensions we think that the Government should 
consider amending legislation." 


That is all avhat they propose to do. Clause 4 (S) (c) says : 

“A company registered under the Indijin Companies Act, 1913 " 

is qualified to hold shares. A company may be registered in India by 
any class of discpialifiod persons or by foreigners like the Japanese or 
the Russians; the shareholders need not necessarily reside here. ‘For 
trading purposes only an agent need be posted in India and the share- 
holders all the while living in their own country. Similarly, the people 
(^r those dominions that discriminate against Indians may also form a 
coTn])any in India, and become eligible. Such a contingency has not been 
satisfactorily provided against by the Select Committee and I am anxious 
l.hat a specific provision should be incorporated with a view to excluding 
such kinds of people. That is a necessary corollary if the principle of 
exclusion contemplated in (a) and (b) is accepted. 

In this connection I would invite the attention of the House to the 
1 ‘A'idencc given by Sir Samuel Hoare on the subject of commercial dis- 
crimination before the Joint Sele.ct Committee in .England. In the book 
that was supplied to us day before yesterday, on page 326 of the evidence 
of the Secretary of State, dated 7th November, Mr. Jayakar. examining 
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Sir Samuel Hoare, put certain question on commercial discrimination. 
In the course of question No. 15640, Mr. Jayakar asks: 

“What would happen to a company incorporated in England but which was composed 
ma:nly^ or entirely of colonials coming from a country which did not give equality 
to Indians, which would fall) under the definition incorporated in the United Kingdom, 
although the members who form that company were all colonials or Dominions men?*’’ 

Sir Samuel Hoare says : 

“We have to admit there is a point in what Mr. Jayakar says.” 

And, in the next question, Mr. Jayakar continues the same topic and 
asks: 


“You are aware how strong is the feeling against colonials trading in India coming 
from orjuntries which do not allow the same advantages to India. I want to ensure 
that the benefit given in this clause is entirely in favour of residents in the United 
Kingdom and not in favour of colonials who will come and form a company in 
England and go and get the privileges which th’s country is given in India.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare says : 

“We will look into the point but I do not disguise that it is a very difficult 
question.” 

Tt may be a very difficult question indeed, but. Sir, these questions 
and answers refer only to cjompanies incorporated in England by colonials 
and other people wdio discriininatc against Indians. I am afraid that this 
clause which we are now discussing, goes further, because it permits 
even the enemies of Great Britain to form a company in India. To 
avoid such a contingency, I suggest that at least 75 per cent, of the 
members of that company must be those who are qualified under sub- 
elauses (a) and (b) of this clause. That is the object with which I have 
tabled this amendment. Sir, I move. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in sub-clause (3) (c) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘a company* 
in the first line, the words ‘having 75 per cent, of its capital held by persons qualified 
under {a) and (6) above and’ be inserted.** 

llie Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am sure, my Honourable*, friend 
has read the paragraph in the Joint Select Committee’s r(q)ort on this 
imestion. We considered the possibility of the sort of abuse which my 
Honourable friend has in mind and we came to the conclusion that any 
such provision, as is embodied in his amendment, would in practice be 
impossible to enforce. Who is going to watch the share registers of these 
companies and what is going to happen when a company j)asses the limit 
of 25 per cent, of disqualified shareholders? It would, w^e believe, be im- 
possible to work in practice. We, therefore, considered what was tlie other 
practical alternative, namely, the alternative of excluding companies 
altogether as shareholders; but we thought that that went too far and we 
came to the conclusion that this again w^as one of the ]joints which ought 
to be watched and if it was found that any abuse grew up to an api)reciuble 
;extent-^and we definitely recognised what my Honourable friend has in 
mind as an abuse, — if that was established, then the Government should 
consider amending legislation designed to meet the actual situation. But 
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I venture to suggest to my Honourable friend that his fears are perhaps 
a little far fetched. It is not very probable that any group of persons who 
are disqualified from holding shares in the Eeserve Bank would go to the 
trouble of forming a company to acquire shares having regard to the fact 
that however much capital was put into the company they could not acquire 
more than the right of ten votes in the Eeserve Bank. We believe that 
this is one of those hypothetical dangers which we really need not take into 
account at present. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 1 just 
want to know from the Honourable the Finance Member as to whether 
it is not a fact that there are at the present moment companies registered 
in India which arc composed of persons who would be disqualified under one 
of these sub-clauses from holding any shares in the Eeserve Bank. If that 
be so, is it the intention of Government that, although as individuals they 
wiW be debarred from holding shares in the Eeserve Bank that they would 
be' permitted to hold shares simply because they happen to be members of 
a company registered under the British Indian Coni}){;Tues Act ? Now% Sir, 
it is not a question of the (ixtent of the danger. Is it riglit that, whereas 
in one particular sub-clause you arc disqualifying a particular set of people, 
you should in another sub-clause make an exception in favour of those very 
discpialificd persons simply on the ground that they belong to a company 
registered under the British Indian enactment ? That is the simple point 
on which I should like my Honourable friend to address this House. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend has jDut two 
questions to me. As regards the first question, I think he is correct in 
saying that there arc companies of the kind which he has in mind. In 
fact, wo Avere told by one of our members on the Select Committee that 
he actually know of a company registered in India the whole of the shares 
of which Avere held in the names of foreigners. We recognise that position 
and wo also recognise that it is in a sense', definitely inconsistent with the 
principle of this Bill that a company of that kind should be entitled to 
hold shares. But the difficulty is to find a means of excluding a company 
of that kind, which is going to be practically effective without going too 
far. We thoAiglit it would bo going too far to exclude companies altogether 
and it Avoiild require elaborate machinery to watch the shareholders* list 
and decide at what point it was necessary to intervene. Therefore, having 
regard to the fact that in our view the danger was not a very practical bne, 
Avo thought it better to leave the position as it is and to make a recommenda- 
tion that, if a substantial abuse grew up, then action bhould be taken. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I had hoped 
that the Finance Member would not be so overborne with the weight of the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee as not to be able to con- 
sider this reasonable amendment. I am sorry that the Finance Member 
has taken the position that the Joint Select Committee has said the last 
word of wisdom in all these subjects and that he is not entitled to accept 
any amendments however reasonable they may be. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I never said anything of the kind. 
I do not know which Joint Select Committee my Honourable friend has 
in mind. I am referring to the Joint Select Committee of the Indian 
Legislature. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I was only referring to the 
Joint Select Committee of the Indian Legislature. I was not referring for 
s, moment to the other Committee. 

lir. K. G. Neogy: That was neither joint nor select. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Baznaswami Mudaliar: The sinipii^ issue here is 
that not only are these dominions and colonial subjects included in the 
provision, but even foreigners are included. It is a matter of principle that 
in any case foreigners should be excluded. Now, my friend suggests that 
it is a very difficult matter to pursue and that it may not be possible to 
work out this inhibition if tlie amendment of Mr. Thampan wore to be im- 
ported into the Bill. I would point out to him that nothing would be 
simpler than that. A list of shareholders is, 1 believe, filed with the 
Begistrar of Joint Stock Companies every year. At any rate, that officer 
is in a position to call for a list of shareholders from any company which 
is registered under the Indian Companies Act in India. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: That is compulsory. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, a difficulty will arise with 
reference to a shareholder who is not ordinarily resident in the country. 
Somehow or other, the Central Board or the Local Board or whoever is the 
authority for distributing dividends has to find out whether that share- 
holder is ordinarily resident in India or has left the country. In this case 
it is much simpler, because the annual return will show the composition of 
the shareholders — whether they belong to the class which come under the 
inhibitions in sub-clause (^) — domiciled or foreigners — or whether they come 
under the privileged class. My Honourable friend suggests that if the 
evil grows so large, then legislation can be undertaken. My Honourable 
friend will be faced with exactly the same difficulty when legislation has 
to be undertaken. We only want him to anticipate the day and to find 
out some solution here and now. He will then be in a position to find a 
solution. But I venture to submit that there is no difficulty in finding a 
solution when the list of shareholders is before the Government whenever 
they want to ascertain that list, and if, in any particular year, the Govern- 
ment, after a scrutiny of the shareholders, come to the conclusion that 
more than 25 per cent, of the shareholders are either foreigners or such 
citizens of dominions or colonies as discriminate against India, then that 
cJbmpany goes out as a shareholder, it ceases to -receive dividends, and it 
ceases to exercise the right of voting. My Honourable friend agrees that, 
immediately these shares are now allotted, there will be a certain number 
of companies composed of this class who will be entitled to it. I only want 
him to examine the logic of that position. It is not the danger that may 
.arise hereafter; it is the position that arises immediately the allotment of 
shares is made that is in question, and I would venture to suggest that this 
is a very reasonable amendment. I had hoped really that the Honourable 
Member would have accepted the amendment, because, I believe, in the 
speech that he made in introducing the measure or in replying to the 
general discussion, he agreed that there was some point in the objection 
that was raised from certain quarters on this side of the House that sub- 
< 5 lause (3) is rather loose and does not shut out the sort of individuals whom 
we do want to shut out. Sir, I have no hesitation in recommending that this 
Amendment should be accepted by the House. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I very frankly and boldly maintain that the 
Britishers who are temporarily residing in India may be given privileges 
equivalent to those enjoyed by the Indian nationals, but I wish that the 
Government should boldly come forward and take up this attitude instead 
of coming through the back door, or the Chor Dunvaza. Now, we have 
got examples after examples of this kind. We have got the example of 
companies registered in this country, but composed of foreigners. May I 
ask the Finance Member whether a company of this kind would ever be 
registered in the United Kingdom, composed of foreigners and exploiting- 
the Britishers in their own land ? 


Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European). May I interrupt the Honour- 
able Member ? The Bata Company is registered in Great Britain and they 
have a factory in Great Britain. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, that is just my point. May I know the 
conditions under which tlicy are registered ? Sir, they are not allowed to 
have anybody else except Britishers in their employ. This is really a very 
important point. Did we ever impose similar conditions on the Bata here 
which opened a kind of Chor Durwaza or backdoor through which foreigners 
come in largo number than the persons for whom this back door has been 
made, and I think the time has now come when we should boldly assert our 
policy and not adopt the indirect methods that are sought to be adopted. 
I have always been against any discrimination. Sir, and I have always said 
that in matters of trade the British should have the same privileges as 
ourselves, but we are suffering under the great disadvantage that when we 
begin to legislate, all the talk about discrimination comes in; but when 
those very people adopt other methods, we on our part become helpless 
before the policy of combine, monopoly and similar things by which Indians 
are squeezed out. Therefore, I think we ought to be placed on equal terms 
if you want us to remove all discrimination against the Britishers them- 
selves. Sir, we expect that they should also allow us to live and to let 
live. Sir, this kind of legislation is not quite peculiar. There are other 
countries in which they have legislated in the same manner. For example, 
I shall give you two articles from the Japanese Bank legislation which says 
this. Article 4 says: 

“The Japanese alone shall be entitled to make, sell, purchase and transfer thetr 
ahares.” 

Article 6 says: 

“Any person who desVes to become a shareholder of the Bank of Japan must obtain- 
the permission of the State Minister of Finance.** 

Again, in the case of the Netherlands Bank, it is provided that only 
Netherlandcrs may be the voting shareholders. Then, the Chilians have* 
divided their shareholders into two classes — nationals and foreigners. But 
wc on our part allow these foreignora to come in, not only in a limited sense, 
but any millionaire may come in to this country and purchase as many 
shares as he likes even to the extent of a crore of rupees, because we are 
not putting any maximum limit. That is a point on which we have not 
yet decided about the maximum limit, though we have ruled out one parti* 
cular form of limitation. Therefore, I should rather like that this question 
of foreigners should be treated on a different footing to that of the 
Britishers. Of course, on account of their peculiar position, we are inti* 
mately connected with the Britishers in some form or other, and I think 
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that we should boldly legislate in this particular direction and should not 
open the door for the foreigners to exploit this country. With these words, 
I very strongly support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Thampan. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, if you would allow me to 
intervene and say a few sentences, I think 1 can perhaps save the time of 
the House and prevent further speeches being made under the sort of mis- 
apprehension which apparently is harboured by my Honourable friend who 
has just spoken. There is no difference of opinion at all between us and 
Honourable Members on the other side and I thought I had made that clear. 
There has never been any question of using a back door for any purpose in 
connection with this clause. We have stated our purpose with complete 
frankness and 1 think the Select Committee’s Keport on the position is ab- 
solutely clear. The only question was whether it was possible to devise a 
practical measure for achieving my Honourable friend’s purpose without 
going too far. We are perfectly prepared to accei)t a provision on the lines 
of my IlonourabJc friend’s amendment, but T do not think we can accept 
the exact amendment in the words in which he has moved it, because, as 
my Honourable Colleague, the Law Member, can point out, it would be 
extremely difficult to interpret. If it is the general feeling of the House 
that they would like some provision of this kind to be put into the Bill and 
they arc not prepared to take the risk which we said in the Select Committee 
we thought was not sufficiently great to justify any special measures . now, 
we arc quite prepared to see if we can draft some x)ro vision which has some 
chance of being effective, and, therefore, I w’ould ask you, Sir, to allow this 
question also to stand over with the other one till tomorrow and we will 
see'whether we can evolve a workable amendment. There has never been 
any difference between ua as to the object to be achieved. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): We are hold- 
ing in abeyance more clauses than we have passed. Anyhow, to suit the 
convenience, the Chair holds this also in abeyance. No. 37 is barred by 
the decision on No. 34. Does Mr, Thampan desire to move amendment 
No. 38 which stands in his name ? 

Mr. K. F. Thampan: Yes, Sir, I wish to move it. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Tunjab: Non-Muhammadan): If T may be allowed 
to point out, 38 is a corollary to 39. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has to make up his mind. No. 39 probably raises the issue 
in a more definite form. So, 38 will not be moved. 

Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I beg to move, Sir, the amendment 
that stands in my name, namely: 

“That to sub-clause (S) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added! : 

‘Provided however that at least 75 per cent, of tho total niunher of shares shall 
always be held by Indian nationals’. “ 

Sir, I had prepared a long speech, but I find that whatever I had to say 
has already beeii admitted by the Honourable the Finance Member, and the 
difference betw^een us is only to a verj- small extent. In his speech moving 
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that the Bill be taken into consideration on the 27th November, 1933, the 
Honourable the Finance Member said as follows: 

tho question of share holding first. We on this side have not the smallest 
doubt that in practice rx)nsiderably more than 75 per cent, of the shares will actually 
be held by naturally born Indians and we would go so far as to say that we think 
it right that that should be so.” 

Sir, the gist of my amendment is: 

“Provided ho wove" that at lesist 75 per cent, of the total number of shares shall 
always be held by Indian nationals.” 

And my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, says that they are 
prepared to go so far as to say that they think it right that that should be 
so. So, nine-tenths of the position is clear. And then the Honourable the 
Finance Member went on to say: 

“But wo must take our stand on the position that, so far as the statutory provisions 
are r*onco”ni!d, no distinction enn be drawn in this matter between Indian b>rn subjects 
of His Majesty in the United Kingdom and not Dominions and English residents in 
India. That i.s an essential constitutional principle and the parallels quoted from the 
other countries will not apply.” 

So, the only question is: Is that constitutional principle of so great an 
importance and is it followed so rigidly on the other side of the seas, say, in 
England, in connection with institutions that any distinction of the kind 
that I make is obnoxious to the fundamental principle and, therefore, it 
should not ho allowed to he on the Statute ? If the position is considered, 
it comes to tliis. Everything that is required to secure, in order that you 
should bo in a majority, has been secured for you. If that is so, why not 
say so in plain words. If you are quite sure that 75 per cent, and more 
of the siiares will go to Indian nationals, why not say so and be done with 
it. If your provision is going to secure that, come by the front door and 
not by the Chor Durwuza, as my friend, Dr. Ziauddin. put, it. If you are 
convinced of the fact, and I have no doubt that my Honourable friend is con- 
vinced of it, then what is the difficulty, what is the trouble, what is the hesi- 
tation and what is the risk that you will undergo if you put that provision 
in? Apart from that, the difficulty that^my Honourable friend has been 
placed in in connection with Mr. Thampan's amendment will be iirimediate- 
ly removed. The trouble is with respect to the amendment of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Tharnpan, regarding which Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar said 
that you might have to go to a share register and all that sort of thfng. 
What is it that you want to find out? You want to find out foreigners 
whom you definitely want to exclude and whom you have excluded under 
the provisions of sub-clause (5) (c) of clause 4. My Honourable friend said 
that there is no doubt that we do not want them. Sir, this question is 
not confined to the Indian Companies Act alone, because, later down, there 
is the provision: 

“or a corj)orat'<on or a company incorporated by or .pnder an Act of Parliament or 
any law for the time being in force in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions.” 

So, if you want to exclude a company which consists of mostly or purely 
of foreigners and the Finance Member is in difficulty in getting rid of it, 
accept my amendment. My amendment says that whoever may want to 
come in and whoever may like to buy the shares, only 25 per cent, of them 
will be available for distribution among them and the rest 76 per cent, shall, 
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:a8 a matter of course, go to the Indian nationals. In view of the fact that 
the foreigners may, by some other means,- come in and it is not possible 
for you to detect the thing, as the Law Member says that it is not commen- 
surate with the result that you wish to achieve, then accept my amendment. 
Say that only 25 per cent, of the shares would be available to the foreigners, 
and then the whole difficulty will be solved. Consequently, I do not wish 
to take up the time of the Court. {An Honourable Member: “House!”) 
Sir, for 23 years now I have had nothing to do with the Court and yet by 
some force of habit the thing will not leave me. I beg your pardon for that. 
I say that the principle underlying my amendment having been admitted, 
the question is whether the method suggested by the Bill or the method 
suggested by me would be more advisable. I submit that primarily there 
ought to be no difficulty in accepting my amendment. Consequently and 
in view of the difficulty enunciated regaiding the other amendment, the 
whole thing will bo absolutely solved and the way will be made clear if my 
amendment is accepted and I hope and trust that it would be accepted. 

Mi. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved: 

‘‘That to sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided however that at lesvst 75 per cent, of the total number of shares shall 
■always be held by Indian nationals*.** 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Sir, in supporting this amendment. I take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring my Honourable friend, the Member for Ambala, that I 
not actuated by any spirit of hostility towards the Government. Sir, 
we were shocked to learn the other day that my Honourable friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand, had such a poor o})inion about his own countrymen. He 
declared from his lofty scat that those of us» who were opposing the Gov- 
ernment with regard to various amendments, were doing so in a sheer 
spirit of hostility towards the Government irrespective of the merits of the 
measure. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): On a point 
of personal explanation. I did not mean that at all. I simply referred 
to the ease of the Shareholders Bank and State Bank and said that I 
could not understand why those people, who were opponents of Govern- 
ment, were anxious to have a State Bank. It was on this account that 
I said that our position at this time was simply this: as Government had 
brought forward a Shareholders Bank, we took the position of pleading for 
a State Bank. I was not talking of any other matter or any other 
■amendment. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: I thank the Honourable Member for his explanation. 
1 do not think he has improved his position. What I say is that my 
Honourable friend made a distinct and emphatic allegation that if the 
Government had actually brought forward a measure for a State Bank, 
we on this side of the House would have voted for a Shareholders Bank. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I was trying to show 

Mr.. B. R. Puri: I have heard the Honourable Member once and I 
am not going to give way to him now. I am stating this openly and 
•emphatically before the House that the .allegation of the Honourable Mem- 
ber was that, if the Government bad brought forward a State Bank scheme, 
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we would have then in sheer opposition to the wishes of Government asked 
for a Shareholders Bank. I ask my friend to contradict me with regard 
to this particular assertion that 1 am making. 

Bhai Parma Nand: You go on talking as you like. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: If this is the opinion which my Honourable friend has 
about the nature of the work which we on this side of the House are under- 
taking upon our shoulders, T cannot congratulate him upon that opinion. 
But 1 should like to remind him that the insinuation which he has made 
is a very serious one. It amounts to saying that either we are dishonest 
peoi)le or idiots. As to our being idiots, let me assure my Honourable 
friend that all oE us at any rate arc not idiots, for I am free to admit 
that tome of us who occupy this part of the House are mad caps and 
mugwumps. A mugwump, as you know, is a man who has been edu- 
cated beyond his intellect, that is where more knowledge has been stuffed 
into his brain than his brain capacity allows. And as to our honesty, we 
are trying to do our duty according to the best of our lights. If that 
does not come up to the high standard which my Honourable friend has, 
that is our misfortune. But, let me assure him that if to oppose a Gov- 
ernment measure constitutes dishonesty, I would take pride in that dis- 
honesty. Sir, we are here to guard the interests of our countrymen and, 
if we believe that a measure which a foreign Government is placing before 
the House is not in the best interests of our people, I make bold and state 
that to oppose such o measure is not only not dishonesty, but it is the 
height of honesty. Wo arc here to stand up for the rights of those whom 
we represent and who have gob no voice elsewhere. If to do this is dis- 
honesty, then I make bold and say that I am in good company. Some of 
the illustrious and revered countrymen of ours, who have opposed the 
Government in the past, are such that my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand, should consider it an honour and a privilege to sit at their feet. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I doubt it. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: My Honourable friend doubts it. Well, let it be so, 
but let mo remind my Honourable friend that this alleged hosility, as- 
suming we are g\iilty of it towards Government, is nothing compared with 
the charge of waging war against Government which my Honourable frienjji 
has to his credit. 

Bhai Parma Nand: That is not a correct position of the state of affairs. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: The Honourable Member was accused of waging war 
against the King and convicted. 

Bhai Parma Nand: That was under a special Act at the time of the 
war, but what of that ? 

Mr. B. R. Puri: The Honourable Member was nonetheless convicted and 
sentenced to death. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think all these are relevant to the amendment before the House 
The Chair would ask the Honourable Member to come to the amendment.- 
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Mr. B. B. Puri: Sir, before I proceed with the amendment in question, 

I would like to refer to the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
wherein ho conceded that our aspiration, that 75 per cent of the shares 
should be secured for the Indian nationals, was a perfectly legitimate 
aspiration and that he was in entire sympathy with that object. Having 
•conceded this and knowing that it raises a very important political issue, 
it becomes necessary that we should examine the question in all its pos- 
sible details and I shall, therefore, with your permission, deal with some of 
the arguments which the Honourable the Finance Member has employed 
in the course of his speech delivered on . the opening day in this connection. 
He says in effect that our 'object is fully safeguarded and that he has 
arranged the things in such a tactful manner, that our object must be 
achieved and that, tJiorcfore, there w'as absolutely no necessity for us to 
ask for a statutory provision being made in the Bill. Tf the thing is 
already secured according to him, without being expressed in so many 
words, why go and ask for a statutory provision which incidentally ho 
reminds us wo\ild offend against a well-known constitutional ])rincii)lc which, 
to our surprise, has recently been introduced. That is his position. Then 
he proceeds in his speech to show to the House how that object stands 
achieved by the various methods and manipulations all to be found in 
the Bill. Now, in order to see how far this claim of the Finance Member 
has been substantiated, T will ask the House to consider his arguments. 

The first argument w'hich he urged was that separate registers had been 
provided for specified areas and he says that tliis will assure an even dis- 
tribution of shares throughout India. Granted; We do not say for a 
moment that it would not. But that only means so far as the position of 
the provinces inter se is concerned. The object there in view being that 
one province should not have an undue advantage over any other pro- 
vince. That is the only object; but how from this argument does it follow 
that in a particular province the non-Indians residing there would not 
■apply for as many shares as they may choose to? What is there to pre- 
vent the English, the French, Germans, Italians or the Japanese residing 
there from applying for the bulk of the shares or at least for as many as 
Indians for an equal number of shares in a given particular province ? But 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has, for dearth of valid argu- 
ments, pressed this into an argument. How does it prove that because 
separate registers are going to be kept for separate provinces, therefore we 
are going to get a preponderance of shares? T do not sec how this con- 
clusion follows from this hypothesis. Tf my Honourable friend contends 
that the population of Europeans and foreigners compared witli Indians is 
much less, I am willing to concede it. I know and I realise that numeri- 
cally they are fewer compared with Indians. But what they lack numeri- 
cally. they gain in other respects; for instance, educationally they are 
much better off, financially they are much better off than we are. (Voices 
■from European Benches: ‘‘No, no.*’) I mean man for man. They are in 
a much better position to realise the advantages of an investment of this 
nature. (Mr. F. E. James: “That is intelligence. Tf that is intelli- 
gence, then add to that intelligence their capacity. They have got better 
means and they have got better facilities on account of their ediication to 
iippreciato the value of an investment of this kind. And let me here take 
■ this opportunity of reminding my Honourable friends on my left that if 
this Eeserve Bank is going to be a great commercial institution, it is 
going to be a still greater political institution; and, therefore, the v&lue of 
a share, the value of a vote, the value of an interest in an institution like 
that is not to be measured in terms of a dividend of five or six per cent. 
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It would confer most valuable political rights, it would give you an oppor- 
tunity of stepping in and controlling the destinies of this vast ootmtry 
through this Bank. Therefore, Sir, I contend that it is only stating half 
the case when you say that a five or six per cent dividend is not likely 
to attract Bnglish people and foreigners. It is not for that miserable 
amount of money, but for far more valuable political rights that non- 
Jndians would desire to invest their money in this Bank. Sir, I am sure, 
they are not going to throw away the advantages which this Bill confers- 
upon them. And I say that unless this privilege of buying the shares is 
curtailed by a specific legislative provision, there is no hope and there is 
no valid argument advanced to convince us that this pious wish of the 
Honourable the Finance Member is likely to bear fruit. 

Now, Sir, I will proceed to examine the next argument which the 
Honourable the Finance Member has put forward in support of his con- 
tention. He says that in the first place applicants for five or more- 
shares will be allotted five shares each; what is left over, if any is left 
over, that will be divided into two parts. One-half would be earmarked 
for the smaller fry, those who have applied for less than five shares, and 
the second half would be available for the big sharks, those who have 
applied for more than five. And, after stating this simple arrangement, 
he jumps to the most astounding conclusion that it, therefore, proves that 
wo arc going to have 75 per cent of the shares. Sir, I fail to see the 
connection between the two. In order to show the House that I am 
correctly stating the position of the Finance Member, I will read the very 
words which ho lias used in his speech. He says: 

“In tho first place iho sha^'es are to be kept on different registers which will assure 
an even distribution through India. In the second place, the allotment is to bo made 
so that in the first place to every applicant for five shares" etc. 

And then he goes on to say: 

“We are qir’le certain that this will mean that Indians must get practically the- 
whoile of the shares at the outset, and we believe further. — ^and we are confirmed in 
this belief liy many of those who appeared before us including Mr *5 

(It being Four of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Mr. Das. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Sbcbbtary of Rtai e for Ikdta’s .Evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary CoMmTTEE India’s Right of Retaliation in Her 
Partnership with the Dominions and Colonies of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move ; 
“That this House do now adjourn." 

Since the 7th November last, the feeling of the whole of India, through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, has undergone a terrible shock. 
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The public and the Press have stood in consternation at the evidence that 
the Secretary of State tendered before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the rights of dominion and colonial British subjects. The message that 
was transmitted through Reuters on the 7th November, troubled us very 
much. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 

vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 

(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliury).] 

Since, then, I admit, the 'Government of India have taken the trouble 
to place for our perusal the complete evidence and the memorandum that 
the Secretary of State placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
The present Government of India Act under section 96 provides that no 
British subject could be disabled from holding any office under the Crown 
in India. At present there is apparently no definition of the words “British 
subject”. British subject means that anybody, any colonial, who lives in 
the outskirts of the British Empire, is entitled to hold posts and appoint- 
ments under the Crown in India. The Secretary of State in the memo- 
randum that he submitted before the Joint Parliamentary Committee wants 
to extend and provide in the Constitution Act that the dominion and colonial 
subjects should have further rights and privileges in India. I shall read 
only one portion of it. In paragraph 3 (i) of the memorandum it is stated : 

“It is proposed that the C'onstitution Act should contain a genoml declaration 
that n'> British subject, Indian or otherwise, sliall be disabled in Briitiah. India from 
holding public office by reason only of bis religion, descent, <‘iiBto, colour or place 
of birth, nor on the the same ground from practising any profession, trade or calling." 

Tilis is distinct enlargement of the rights and privileges of colonial and 
dominion subjects, when it is the acknowledged policy of the Government 
of India and also the desire of the people of India that these colonial and 
dominion subjects should be excluded from enjoying further rights in India. 

1 would specially draw attention to the last part of my quotation : 

"from practis'ng any profession, trade or calling." 

Today, any Ceylonese or anybody who may be living in Ceylon, Kenya 
or South Africa or any other dominion can occupj'^ a place in ihe heaven- 
born seiwices that administer us. But no Indian can go to the Civil Service 
in Ceylon or Kenya or any other place. Yet wc find them still coming hero. 
It* is contemplated that not only any colonial or dominion subject, who 
is having any business, should go on and carry on further business in India, 
but the proposal that India should not discriminate, and that the Constitu- 
tion Act should further give additional rights to the citizens of those colonies 
and dominions and widen the rights that were conferred on them l)y section 
96, is the biggest surprise and humiliation to the people. I will quote one 
further passage from this memorandum : 

"The Secretary of State fuHher wants that the Constitution Act should provide 
that, in additio-n^, it is proposed, the Const’tntion Act shall require reservation for 
significance of His Majesty’s pleasure of any Bill wh’ch though not in form repugnant 
to the provisions enacted in sub-clauses (5) (ft) (fit) or (iv), the Governor General op 
Governor, as the case may he, in his discretion ^ons'ders likely to subject to unfair 
discrimination any class of His Majesty’s subjects protected by those clauses." 

Not only is the Constitution Act going to provide that dominion and 
colonial subjects will enjoy further facilities, but it is also intended to 
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provide ti section by which the Governor- General and also the Governors 
sh<Hild have the right ol looking iiito the administration of such discrimi- 
natory ciaiifics. In the past, in our fights, against discrimination, and 
retaliation against those colonies which discriminated against us, the Gk>v6m- 
nient of India and we were of one mind. I too hope that when today the 
<iov(;rninent spokesmen speak put their minds, they will also tell us that 
their policy has not changed and is not otherwise than has been expressed 
l)reviously on the floor of this House. In the afternoon while I was 
discussing the discriminatory clause in the Beserve Bank Bill, I did point 
out that in the Joint Select Committee the Government spokesman, the 
Finaucii Member, and the spokesman of the European Group, Sii Leslie 
Hudson, allowed us their great sympathy, and they were always in agree- 
jXnent witli us, whenever we brought out any suggestions that the colonial 
and dominion Britisli subjects should not have the same rights as the 
subjects of the United Kingdom, and that India should have the right of 
retaliation against them. What India wants is that the Constitution Act 
should not confer any further rights to the - citizens of colonies and 
dominions, and whatever trading rights may be given to the subjects of the 
United Kingdom — and I take this occasion to say that I do not mind giving 
equal rights to the subjects of the United Kingdom., because Providence 
requires that India and Britain shall pull on together and for the good 
understanding between the two countries it is better that we do not raise 
those bogeys that emanated from the Bombay side that there should be 
trade discrimination or racial discrimination — I may point out that those 
bogeys were raised five years ago and for that we have lost lots of ground — 
1 would, as 1 say, like to concede, and it has been rightly conceded by the 
Indian representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee, equal rights 
to the subjects of the United Kingdom; but I would never concede to any 
colonial or any dominion British subject such larger rights : rather I would 
like that nothing sho\ild be provided in the Constitution Act; and, as the 
Constitution Acts of South Africa and other dominions have got the right 
of discrimination against Indians, so the Constitution Act of India should 
provide tliat the Indian Empire should have the right to discriminate 
against any dominion and should not in any way offer any facility to those 
subjects to take advantage under those sections. 

I found that one point came up for discussion: that colonial and 
dominion subjects can enter India as British domiciled nationals: there 
is no definition at present of British domicile; and, therefore, I object, to 
the definition in 3 (/) of the Memorand\im that “place of birth“ should 
be oinilied from the Constitution Act. Anybody who is not born in the 
United Kingdorij or in any part of British Indja should be excluded from 
enjoying any such rights and privileges in British India. Sir, I feel very 
grateful, particularly to my old friend, Choudhry Zaffarulla Khan, who had 
the ])rivilege of being the acting Member of the Government for Education, 
Health and Lands when my Honourable friend, Sir Eazl-i-Husain, was 
away on leave, for the way he stood up for the rights of Indians. He 
pointed out in one question : 

“Could you give any reason wliy th^ is not also based on reciprocity, and why 
it is necessary ” • 


: TIm BoaoitfiaUe Sir Btoiondra Hittet (Leader of the House): What is 
•tiio number of the question, please? 
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*'Can yoa give any reason why this is not also based on reciprocity avid why it has 
4>een necessary to give this protection to British subjects domiciled in the (^lonies or 
.British subjects in the Dominions, whereas Indians admittedly do not enjoy these rights 
.'in the Dominions and the Colonies?" 

I do not wish to read the reply of the Secretary of State which was given 
in a very general way. Then I will read another question put by our friend, 
Choudhry ZafiuruUa Khan: 

"But do you think that it is consistent, or rather, that what has happened in the past 
us consistent, that the Secretary of State for India has not insisted on, or, if he has 
ins'Bted, he has not been successful in his efforts to obtain equal treatment for Indians 
in the Dominions, and that he should as the result, either of his neglect or his 
failure to succeed in li's 'efforts now insist that the present most inequitable position 
ehould be perpetuated by Statute?" 

Tlie Secretary of State, of course, gives a most apologetic reply and says : 

"I would not accept the stricture upon my predecessors. I would say that it had 
been a part of British and Indian policy in Ind^ over this century not to draw 
distinctions in Tnd'a itself between one national of the British fjmpire and another, 
^and it is upon that ground that I stand in making this proposal." 

Sir, I do not agree with that proposition, and, of course, the Indian 
delegates there did not agree either, and the only solution that the Secre- 
tary of State says there is, is that India has the right to prohibit their entry 
into India, that India can legislate, and in one place Chondhry ZaffaruUa 
'Khan rightly pointed oub: 

"Do you want that the Indian Legislature should exercise that right and legislate 
to prohibit every colonial and dominion British subject’s right of entry into 
India?" 

Sir, nobody wants to exercise that right, and why should the Constitution 
Act thrust on us the necessity of taking action, of taking that extreme step, 
,by providing an expanding clause, we cannot understand. 

Another thing I wish to draw the attention of the House to is this . . . 

Mr. Deputy Frei^dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Honourable 
Member has got only two minutes more. 

• Mr. B. Das: Very well, Sir; I shall finish in two minutes. Sir Hubert 
Carr asked in question No. 15756 : 

"Then the commercial discrimination, which is a special responsibility of the 
Viceroy will include such items as are set forth in your paragraphs 3 (») and («)". 

jand the reply of the Secretary of State was : 

"Yea" 


Then, in another place, Sir Hubert Carr was very anxious to see that 
though the dpminionwallas are at present enjoying the privileges of being 
servants of the Crown in India, their future rights should be protected. 
Although I know that my friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, fully sympathises 
with us and agrees with us that dominion subjects should be discriminated 
against, T did not like the way Sir Hubert Carr put those questions. Sir, 
I have not read the memoranda of commercial discrimination submitted 
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by thn Associated Chambers of Commerce to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, but I do hope thAt no dominion subject will come .thfoiugh tbo^* 
backdoor as being British subjects and get any trading, rights in India, a^ try, 
to kill the trade for which in.y friend, Mr. Mody, and my friend, Sir Cowasjti 
Jehiingir, stand. I will just conclude, Sir. I would say that the Press in 
India downward from' the Hindu to the National Call and the Hindustan 
, Times have condemned the idea of giving new powers to the subjects of the 
dominions and colonies and I hope that Government have appreciated that 
unanimous protest and apprised the situation in the country to proper 
(luarters. and that, when they reply, they will tell us that they share ffie- 
fears ana apprehensions of the country in this matter^ 


ICr* Deputy President (Mr. .Ahdul Matin Chaudhury): Motion moved’ 

“That thts House do now adjourn.** 

Mr. H. P, Mody (Bombay Millownets’ Asscciation : Indian Com- 
merce) : Mr. Deputy President, I wholeheartedly support the object 
underlying the Eesolution which has just been moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mi. B. Das 

Sir, there are two schools of political thought in this country with* 
regard to the value of closer co-operation between Great Britain and 
India in tlie iriolitical and economic spheres. There is a large and a 
powerful section — and wc cannot deny that — ^whicli derides the value 
of liiat (jonnection, but there is also a large and growing section which 
tr'ees in it the hope of a very bright future for both countries (Hear, hear), 
and to the extent to which there is straight forwiird dealing and fairness 
on the part of responsible people in Great Britain and a proper apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of a dominion which is in its infancy and is- 
growing as India is, to that extent. Sir, the class of people who stand 
for the British connection will grow in strength and influence. But, 811% 
having said that, I would like to go on to say that there is only one- 
school of political thought with regard to the relations of India and the 
Dominions; T do not know of any single responsible politician or any 
single organization or any section of the public which does not whole- 
heartedly condemn and which does not burn with indignation at the 
treatment which is being meted oiit to the nationals of this country ‘in 
many parts of the dominions of His: Majesty. (Applause.) Sir, it is 
vGr\^ often forgotten how much this one factor has undermined the 
prestige of the British race, and how much it has loosened the ties 
wliich connect India with Great Britain. Now. why is it that it is 
souglit in this year of Graqe to take no note of this deep-seated senti- 
ment, but on the other hand to strengthen even more the race arrogance 
and the privileged position which the dominions have been allowed to- 
(occupy for all these years ? 

80 far as one could study this memorandum, — and I am afraid w^e 
have had very little time to do it in, — three reasons have been advanced 
by .the. Secretary of State. One of the reasons is that this memorandum 
, does, nothing mom than perpetuate the present position. . I, venture to 
tjajre exconfion to , that statenaent. . The. Secretary of State .in, liis 
.‘meynoiranduixi quotes two IhingB. in - this connection— section 96 of the- 
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existing Grovernment of India Act reproducing in substwoe section 87 
. of the Government of India Act and providing that : . 

. /'No native of British Indian nor any snlij^t of Hie Majesty resident therein shall^ 

W season only of hie place of birth, descent,, colour or any oi thein he disaUad irw 
,polding any office under the Crown in India/' 

The general declaration, however, which is embodied in thig memo- 
randum and which is applicable to subjects of the dominions goes, in 
my opinion,, a great deal further. It forbids disqualification not only 
with regard to the holding of public office, but also with regard to the 
practising of any profession, trade or calling. I submit, therefore, that 
the defence made by the Secretary of State cannot, be borne out by 
section 96 of the Government of India Act, nor ig the Secretary of 
State right w’hen he places reliance, a little further on, on the resolution 
adopted at the First Bound Table Conference. Speaking with first 
Imnd knowledge as one who had had a great deal to do with the drafting 
of the particular clause referred to, I venture to say that it ig altogether 
incorrect to say that it gives sanction to the. proposals embodied in the 
memorandum. If was distinctly understood when this clause was put 
before the Bound Table Conference — it was evolver] in an informal 
committee at which Lord Beading and the European representatives 
took part in discussions with some of us — it was distinctly understood 
that the insistence on reciprocity was meant primarily as a safeguard 
against the dominions which were not meting out equal treatment to 
us. Therefore, I am right in maintaining that this memorandum goes 
a great deal further than the provisions and recommendations on which 
the Secretary of State relies for the suggestion that it is merely a 
perpetuation of the present position. 

T shall not enter upon a discussion of disagreeable matters. Even 
Statutes and solemn declarations of British statesmen from time to time 
have been violated in the spirit very often in the past, if not in the letter. 

It is an unhappy chapter and I shall not dwell on it. All that T shall 
say is that to rely upon these sections and declarations, as if they were 
something which could not possibly be departed from under any conceiv- 
able circumstances, is altogether wrong. 

My second argument is, even if this be merely the status quo, that is no 
longer acceptable to the people of this coimtry. Why is it that all these 
years these declarations which give to subjects of the dominions the same 
equal position with regard to the holding of any office under the Crown in 
Tn&ia — ^why is it that that provision is still alive ? It is so, beacuse of 
the utter helplessness of the Indian public. If the Indian public had 
their own way, they would have seen to it that this section was a dead 
letter so far as In^ia is concerned. But. Sir, not only is the Indian public 
helpless, but the British Government too have been helpless in the face 
of the autonomy which has been conceded to the dominions, and that is 
why all these disabilities from which we are suffering in the dominions 
cannot possibly be retaliated against in India. 

There, is another objection to our allowing the same state of things to 
continue. This stigma of inferiority, this humiliation that the nationals of 
this country should be treated and continue to be treated, in spite of all 
the agitation and all the protests from this country as well as from the 
British Government, as inferior human beings, and that this country should 
be helpless in the matter of retaliarion, can no longer be tolerated, and 
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' 1. yenture to think that one of the first acts of a self-governing India will 
te to retaliate, and retaliate heavily, against those who mete out the treat- 
ment that we receive in some of the colonies and dominions. As a softening 
of this blow, it has been suggested by the Secretary of State not only in 
the memorandum, but also in answers to various questions, that, after all, 
the right of barring the entry of colonials is conceded to India. Is that 
a concession to India* or was that a concession to the dominions which 
had to be made at the Imperial Conference of 1917? If India had clam- 
oured for that right, she would never have got it, but because the domi- 
nions were getting more and more powerful and their autonomy carried 
with it the implication that they could stop the immigration of people from 
other parts of the Empire, this right of barring entry was conceded. And 
India merely came in, because it was impossible to shut her out, she 
being a party also to these Imperial Conferences. 

Now, what is the use of this right which is given to India to bar the 
entry of colonials? The problems of India are very different from the 
problems of the dominions. We are suffering from an over population, a 
population growing at an alarming rate, necessitating the emigration of 
people, because of the enormous pressure upon a land which is incapable 
of sustaining even the present weight of the population. Are the dominions 
in the same position? Canada is much bigger in size than India, and 
has yet a population of only nine millions. Australia has got a population 
•of something like six or seven millions. Australia is a great deal larger 
in size than India. They do not want to send any of their population. 
Their needs are more population, not less. Therefore, it affects the domi- 
nions very little to say, *‘We shall not allow your nationals to come into 
our country”, so long ns those who are already there cannot be touched. 

It has also been said that we have got the right of making reciprocal 
treaty arrangements with the dominions. Perfectly true, but are we in 
an equal position ? Here we are tied hand and foot, and we are asked 
to expect from the dominions some measure of reciprocity! I say, it is 
absurd to expect that India will be in a position to enforce her will upon 
the Dominion Governments, handicapped as she is by her inferior position. 

For all these .reasons, I say that this memorandum is one which India 
must protest against with one voice, and this is precisely the forum where 
the voice of India can be heard with the greatest unanimity and with the 
greatest force. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, in bringing forward 
.this adjournment motion, has done a distinct service, and, I hope, 
not a single voice will be heard in this House against the adjournment 
motion, nor any attempt made to explain away the implications of a docu- 
ment which is of a most serious import so far as the status, the dignity and 
the position of India are concerned. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: I intervene at an early stage 
■of this debate in order to explain the attitude of the Government on this 
motion. 

Government are fully aware of the depth of feeling on this sul)ject 
ill India. We are aware that there is one undivided opinion throughput 
this country. This House knows that the Government's policy, hitherto 
followed with regard to this matter, has been in accord with the public 
opinion of the country. In emswer to a specific question which, the Mover 
of the motion put, whether there has been. any. change, in the policy of .the 
Government of India, I say that there has been none. (Cheers Our 
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policy is the same today as we have always followed in' regard to this 
matter. From thia it follows that we have full sympathy with the object 
underlying this motion. But, Sir, at the same time I should like to 
remind the House that the Secretary of State's evidence should be 
examined in its true perspective. I am anxious to emphasise that in the 
debate things which he did not say should not be put into his mouth, 
nor what he did say should be distorted. There is some justification for 
nty making this observation, because Mr. B. Das,- who moved thia 
niotion, referred to sub-clause (6) of paragraph 3 of the Secretary of 
State’s memorandum. If ipy Honourable friend had taken a little care, 
he would have seen that that sub-clause has no reference to the Domi- 
nions. It has reference only to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. B. Das: It has not been so interpreted by some of the members 
of the Indian Delegation. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sub-clauses (2), (3) and (4> 

refer to the United Kingdom. Sub-clause (6) says this: 


■ ‘In addit'on it is proposed that the Constitution Act shall require the reservation 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure of any Bill whicJi, though not in form 
repugnant to the provisions indicated in clauses (it), (Hi) or (n-), the Governor General 
in his discretion considers likely to subject to unfair discrimination any class of 
His Majesty’s subjects protected by those clauses.” 

Sir, His Majesty’s subjects protected by those clauses are only United 
Kingdom subjects and not dominion subjects. There is thus a risk of 
our going beyond the actual evidence and reading into the evidence things 
which arc not there; and I want to warn the House against doing that, 
because that will only detract from the value of our debate. The more 
sober, restrained and reasoned the debate is, the more effective it is likely 
to be. I have very carefully gone through this evidence and it strikes 
me that some of the criticisms which have been made are valid. I can 
assure the House that so far as the Government of India are concerned, 
they will press all valid criticisms on the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of State, I am sure, will be only too glad to place all those 
considerations before the Joint Select Committee. From his evidence 
it is, to my mind, clear that the Secretary of State put forward certain 
proposals; not that those proposals were final, or that the Secretary of 
State would in all events stand by them and would not agree to any 
modification. I can assure the House that he will place before the Joint 
Select Committee all the considerations which may emerge out of the 
debate in this House. Having said that, let us see what the Secretary 
of State’s evidence comes to. If it falls short of our existing rights, 
then certainly we should press that point on the Secretary of State. 
If it be the view of the House that wo want absolute equality with the 
dominions in dealing with their nationals as they deal with our nationals 
in their own country, that will also be placed before the Secretary of 
State. But we must be certain about what the Secretary of State has- 
re^ly said. The Secretary of State undoubtedly considers that the main 
weapon against the dominions is the right to refuse entry. Mr. Mody, 
in criticising that, said: ‘*Oh, that right is a mere nominal right. It 
has no value, because our country has got a very large population and 
the dominions have small 'populations and it is not likely that dominion 
nationals should like to come to this country, whereas our nationals arc* 
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in several of the dominions**. Sir, 1 wish to point out that this & not 
a mere nominal right. It is a valuable right. If you look at sub-clause. 
( 1 ) of paragraph 3 of the Memorandum, you will find that the lights 
which are conceded by the declaration there are rights to be exercised 
in India. It says: 

“It is proposed that the Constitution Act should contain a general declaration 
that no British subject (Indian or otheririse) shall be disabled in British India from 
holding public office by reason only of his religion, descent caste, colour or place of 
birth, nor, on the same grounds, from practising any profession, trade or calling." 

Therefore, the rights which are being given to the dominion subjects 
are rights which are to be exercised in India. The right of entry in that 
connection must certainly be a valuable right. What the Secretary of 
State Bays is this : have got the right to refuse entry. You" can 

impose conditions. You can do anything you like with regard to that 
right, and the rights which are being given to the dominion subjects are 
subject to your right to refuse entry**. Therefore, this right to refuse 
entry is a valuable right, not a mere paper right. 

Mr. K. P. Mody: Whnt about those who are already settled? How 
docs it affect them? 

Mr, F. E. Jftmes (Madras: European): If a dominion subject of His 
Majesty already resident in India leaves the country and comes back 
again, how is he affected by the right that is now proposed to be given? 

The HonouraUe Sir Brojeudra Mltter: I have not recently looked up 
all the Statutes in that connection, but offhand I should say that the 
right to refuse entry would carry with it the right to refuse entry for the 
second time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Following the Australian precedent, the Secretary of 
State says that the right of entry means the right of re-entry to those 
who Imve once entered this country. 

The B[oaourable Sir Brojendra Wtter: I say offhand that the right of 
refusal of entry would carry with it the right to refuse entry the seoemd 
time, but, if there be any doubt on that point, certainly that is a matter 
to which we would call the attention of the Secretary of State. What 
I was submitting in this question of right to refuse entry was in answer 
to what Mr. Mody said that this was a mere paper right and that it had 
no practical value. I may say that the right which we now possess 

cannot be exercised against those who are already in the country. 

Undoubtedly there is that distinction. Sir, with regard to this right to 
refuse entry, there is nothing to prevent disabilities or restrictions being 
imposed on dominion subjects on grounds of domicile or duration of resi* 
dence. If you analyse sub-clause (I) of .clause 3, you will find that the 

reasons there are religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth. 

.Domicile is not mentioned there; residence is not mention^ there; dura- 
. tion of residence is not mention^ there., You find that is in the second 
Bub^clause. In the second sub-olausc* which deals with the United 
Kingdom, those words appear and, towacds the ead of th^ suVcIauee; 
you find again- statutory disabilities based upon .doniiinle; rebideto^i 
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*auratJon of residence, — ^not upon race, religion or plape of birth. There- 
fore, it follows that, in so far as dominion subj^ts ore eonoenied, we can 
4iscrinm&te on tha gromids of doznioita, of residenee, or of the duration 
^ residence. Duration. ^ of residence' is important, because under our 
easting law, for instance, any foreigner ean acquire a domicile in India 
^er one year's residence. The value of ihis right to refuse entry lies 
m that we can impose conditions or restrictions on the ground 
of domicile, on the ground of residence or on the ground of the 
duration of residence. And, in answer to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
James’s question, I would say that in the matter of re-entry certainly 
duration of residence would be a material factor. Sir, I desire also to 
point out that the rights that are given to the dominion subjects are 
much narrower than the rights which have been given to the United 
Kingdom subjects. The rights which have been given include rights to 
hold office, which already exist under section 90 of the Government of 
India Act. Tho pnly additional right given there is the practice of any 
profession, trade or calling. Now, to that extent, it is a limitation upon 
our existing rights, and, if the House so desires, we shall call the Sec- 
retary of State attention to this point. 

Sir, before I sit down, I wish also to point out that this memorandum, 
which , the Secretary of State submitted to the Joint Select Committee, 
is certainly less restrictive than paragraph 122 of the White Paper. Sir, 
I have assured the House, that we shall forward to the Secretary of State 
all the objections that are taken here, and all the suggestions that are 
made here. (Applause.) Sir, I do hope that in dealing with the Sec- 
retary of State’s evidence, care should be taken that it is examined with 
fairness and restraint. 

Mr. W. E. James: Sir, I think it is hardly necessary to assure Honour- 
able Members of the House of the sympathy of these Benches with the 
motion moved by my friend, Mr. Das. I have only to remind the 
Members of the House of the attitude which has from time to time been 
taken by these Benches in regard to the question of discrimination against 
Indians abroad. I would remind the House of the yeoman services in 
this connection rendered by a former Tjeader of this Group, Sir Darcy 
Lindsay, who was a member of the Delegation which went to South 
Africa in 1926 and who never ceased in season and out of season to 
champion the cause of Indians abroad. (Tjoud Applause.) T can only say 
that it is our desire that we should follow the same tradition today. 
(Hear, hear.) 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, I would like to remind the House and particularly my friend, 
Mr. Das, that the claim of our community which t and others were 
privileged to put before the Joint Select Committee was that there should 
be no discrimination as between the rights of British mercantile and 
tiuding iinns and com|)anies trading in India and the rights of Indian-born 
subjects; and we claimed . that, because in the United Kingdom and 
.Nbfth^ Ireland, Indian interests Bite similarly .granted unbiased treat- 
'rtere should bq reciproqiliy. Our claim was recognised by the 
Bound Table . Conference . in .their . Besolution of 1931 and it was there 
, recommended , that th^se rights should .be regulated on a reciprocal l^asis. 

ini the memorandum of .the Secretary of State— -and I would remind 
siliiA-^oiaa that that niemorandum is only a membrrmdum, it is bjr no 
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xneanB the final word ; it is a memorandum which was cimulated as a basi^ 
for discussion,— the Secretary of State makes it perfectly clear from tinie 
to time that the basis of this right throughout the discriminatory claused 
is reciprocity of treatment. That fact comes out again and again in the* 
course of the Secretary of State s cross-examination. You will find in 
paragrapli 3, sub -section (v), a definite provision for complete reciprocity.. 

It is provided that if the Upited Kingdom places any restrictions, dis- 
abilities or conditions affecting Indian subjects of His Majesty or companies, 
incorpora^d in India, then, in respect, of those p&rticular clauses — sub- 
clauses (u), (ill) and (tv) of paragraph 3, in respect of that protection 
against discrimination*, the Indian Legislature will not be debarred from- 
imposing a like restriction on the same grounds. That, I submit, is 
complete proof of the bond /ides of the Secretary of State and also of our 
own bond jides hi regard to our demand for protection against discri- 
mination in this country. Now, there does appear to be some illogicality 
in the application of clause 5 of the Secretary of State’s memorandum. 
Clause 3 (i), repeating the general provisions of section 96 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, is an all-inclusive one, and I think everyone in this 
House would be willing to agree thatl, as a general principle, it is a very 
desirable one if it were accepted throughout the Commonwealth. But 
unfortunately those principles are not accepted in the major portions of 
the Conimonwealtli. In fact, they are flagrantly violated in some of the 
dominions and particularly in South Africa. I have only to remind 
Honourable Members of the*^ House that today in South Africa, in certain 
parts of South Africa, trade is the only avocation open to Indians and that 
on a very restricted basis; and Government, railway and municipal 
services, and professions such as medicine, law and engineering are closed 
to Indians altogether; further, they cannot own land or farm, or migrate 
to other provinces from the Transvaal. Now, Sir, it must be admitted 
that the dominions have a perfect right, owing to their relationship with 
the United Kingdom, owing to their independence of one another, to 
discriminate, and they liave a perfect right to restrict immigration. It 
is only one of the privileges attaching to what is commonly called 
dominion-hood or dominion status. It has been recognised in successive 
Imperial Conferences and it is now laid down for ever as far as this 
generation is concerned certainly, in the relations cd the Commonwealth 
which are defined in the Statute of Westminster. But, Sir, while the* 
dominions — and, indeed, the colonies, subject, of course, to the over- 
riding authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, — ^while th« 
dominions are free in this matter, the acceptance of this general provision 
in the Secretary' of State’s memorandum restricts the right of India to 
retaliate and strikes, to my mind, at the very root of reciprocity on which 
discrimination and protection against discrimination should be based. We 
feel that in this matter we can speak to the House with a perfectly clear 
conscience, because, from the very beginning, we have made our claim 
for protection, a claim which is based upon reciprocal privileges given to- 
Indiaiis in the country from w^hich we come. In iact, in some senses the 
Secretary of State’s memorandum would place a dominion subject pf His 
Majesty in a position in this country whic^ is even moi[e privfleg^ thw* . 
the position in which I hope to be placed under the new Constitution ; 
because the protection which I obtain by. Statute, or which- 1 hope .to 
obtain, will be largely based upon reciprocal advantages whereas the 
teotipn which a subject of His Majesty corning froiri South Africa is plac?^" 
in this country will not ^ based upon, that, he per;x^ept»^ 
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whatever his country does in respect of Indian nati()nals living in that 
land. Sir, the Secretary of State’s position has been ma^e perfectly clear 
up to date. It is based upon a reference which is made in the Act of 
1833 and which is reproduced in substance in the declaration of Queen 
Victoria of 1858 and has now been reproduced again in substance in 
clause 96 of the Government of India Act. 1 may here observe that it 
has been pointed out in another quarter that the original declaration had 
nothing whatever to do with the dominions for it was made before the 
dominions were created. It was a reference purely and simply to the 
position of Indian-born subjects of His Majesty holding office under the 
Crown in this country and had nothing whatever to do with the position 
of the dominions. That is a question which has arisen as a matter of 
historical development, but the original intention of that clause on which 
the Secretary of State bases his opinion did not include any reference 
whatsoever to the position of His Majesty’s subjects from the dominions 
in this country. Now, Sir, the Secretary of State does not wish to 
introduce a new weapon of discrimination. It is true, as the Honourable 
the Law Member has pointed out, that perhaps he has given to India 
some slight increase in the power of the weapon which she already 
possesses. He has introduced a provision which would give India the right 
to refuse the entry to dominion or colonial subjects of His Majesty or to 
regulate such entry by agreement beWeen the dominions and India or 
any of the colonies and India. Now, Sir, nobody wants to introduce any 
principle of retaliation in tbe relationships between the component parts 
of the Commonwealth, if a general principle of non-discrimination and 
free entry can be accepted throughout the Commonwealth. But, surely, 
if that cannot be adopted — and I see no chance of its being adopted in 
the present generation — , then it is not unreasonable that India should 
ask that she should be placed in precisely the same position as the other 
countries. As far as I understand the position, India does not want to 
retaliate. She did not begin it in any case. For years she has suffered 
retaliation; she has suffered discrimination against her own citizens in 
the dominions comparatively silently. It is only in recent years* that 
her self-respect has begun to grow and she has awakened to the respon- 
sibility of her citizens abroad. Now, Sir, if her self-respect is involved — 
and it certainly is involved in this matter — I think we are perfectly right 
to remind the Secretary of State and also the Members of Parliament, 
who will be dealing with this matter, that self-respect is sometimes in the 
history of nations even more important than precise political definition. 
(Applause.) I am quite sure in my own mind from my association with 
Indians of all classes in this country — and I am satisfied on this point — 
that the power of retaliation or the principle of reciprocity will never be 
used unreasonably ajid it will never be used with any loss of dignity on 
the part of the Indian Government. It will, I believe, if it is enshrined 
in the Government of India Act, only recognise the principle that is 
actually being acted upon in other parts of the Commonwealth and has 
been acted upon in the past in the Colonies. It will only enshrine the 
principle of reciprocity which must be the basis of relationships between 
the Indian nationals in Great Britain and European British subjects from 
Griiat Britain in this country. That principle has already been adopted 
by the Secretary of State and we are only suggesting to him that he 
should extend the Same principle in the relationship of Ipdia to her 
dominions. 

'^ere is a broader aspect, of. this question to which a reference was mad<|| 
by my Honburable friend, Mr. Mody, in a Very moving part of his spe^ti^ 
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Many of ub, when we oontemplate ihe future,, contieuiplai^ India bs a wut; 
ih^ partner in a British Commonwealth of Nations. In fact, some o^ ua 
think of the time when the British Commonwealth of Nfitiops will give 
Way to an .[ndo-British Comnionwealth of Nations in which India will be 
a free and equal partner. There are men in different parts of the country 
who are devotedly working towards that ideal! They run the gauntlet of 
much criticism; they have to take in their hands political courage; in many 
cases they take in their hands their awn political lives. What can they 
think of the possibility of such an ideal, when they find that, whereas the 
dominions in the Commonwealth which they seek to enter can discriminate 
violently against Indian residents there, Indians are not permitted to do 
so in their own country to the same extent. Admittedly, India is not a 
dominion, nor are some of the colonies which have already discriminated 
against Indian residents in their countr>'. If the principle of reciprocity is 
accepted between Cirent JBritain and India, why not between the dominions 
and India ? I have not yet met an Indian w^ho has not come back from 
the United Kingdom even after his short residence there, who has not 
spoken with pride of the freedom wdiich has been accorded to him as a* 
subject of His Majesty. Nor have T met an Indian yet who has resided, 
for any length of time in any of the dominions, wdth one exception, wdio 
has not come back and S])oken with humiliation of the position of his fellow- 
ooihifryrnen in that country. 8ir, the Secretary of State, I am convinced, 
is as eager as any Member of this House that India should attain her right 
position in the comity of nations wdthin the Commonwealth. Of that I am 
convinced. My friends may question that, but those who have met the 
Secretary of State and W'lio have worked with him and those who know’ the 
difficulties with which he has to contend, will .say that there is no one wdio 
is more sincere in his intentions towards India; there is no one whose 
vision has grow'n broader and bigger in the last few’ years since he has 
handled the Indian problem. 

I lio])e, Sir, that nothing will he done in the course of this debate in 
tJiis House to discourage ihe Secretary of State in liis great task; 
but I hope that he will see the unmistakable feeling of this 
House that some arrangement should be made whereby his own position 
may be so amended tliat it will satisfy to a greater extent Indian opinion. 
If he can only do that, he will not only satisfy India's self-respect, but he 
will strengthen the hands of those wiio are working for a closer Indo-British 
co-operation, he will regulate the position with regard to discrimination 
throughout the Empire and he wall give India c. place in the Common- 
wealth to which she hopes one day to enter as a free partner, at least 
a ])lace to which we believe she is entitled, a place in which she can .act 
as she chooses in regard to the rights and liberties of her citizens in her 
own country and abroad. (Cheers.) 

Hr* K« 0. ITeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, it is 
not without some amount of appropriateness that the progress of the Kesen^e 
Bank Bill has been interrupted for the purpose of discussing this very 
important issue, for w’e have been told by people on both sides of the House 
that apart from the intrinsic merits of the institution, a Beserve Bank most 
be established in India us a condition precedent to our having the new 
reforms, and that we should not be too critical in our examination. of thb 
details of this Bill having regard to that important consideration. Now, Bir, 
to my mind this particular motion enables us to examine the value 6f the 
Constitution which we are likely to have,- and in expeetation whieh^ w* 
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are advised to subdue our criticism of the various details of- the Bel^We 
Bank Bill. In a w^prd, I take th^ Secretary of S|u»ta> wemooraiidum as the 
acid t^t of the value of the .White Paper Swaraj. 

.Nfow* Sir, so far. as the discussions at the various Round Table Confer-^ 
ences go, think there has been a steady worsening of the* situation regard^ 
ing.the point of the present motion.. I have read the discussions of the 
first and the .subsequent conference and when 1 compare the position taken 
up by the Secretary of State in this memorandum, I find that this places 
India in a worse position than would have been the case if what the- first 
'Conference had decided upon -on the question of commercial discrimination 
had been accepted in toto. It will be remembered that at a meeting of 
the Pederal Structure Committee of the Second Round Table Conference, 
Mr. (now Sir Edward) Benthall discussed this point of commercial dis- 
crimination in an elaborate speech. I liave no intention of quoting his 
speech on this occasion, but, I am sure, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
and others would bear me out when I say that, in the w'hole of that speech, 
there was no idea- in the mind of Mr. Benthall, as representing the British 
interests in India, to put forward the claims of the colonials to be treated 
on the same footing as genuine Britishers so far as commercial discrimina- 
tion went. No doubt he did refer to the ])as8age in the (lovernrnent of 
India Despatch, dated September 1930, which runs as follows: 

“Subject always to India’s right to receive reciprocal treatment, the citizens, of 
any part of the Empire should be allowed to enter India freely, to engage freely loi 
wny trade, business profession or calling and when established in India te receive 
just treatment.” 

Then he added: 

“That is just our claim.” 

In the remainder of his speech, it was a very long speech, he never 
for a moment came back to the question as to whether the British interests 
in India desired the colonials to be put exactly in the same position as a 
genuine Britisher in this regard. Therefore, I say, Sir, the position has 
■steadily worsened. It has already been pointed out that the Secretary of 
State was not right when he cited section 96 of the j^reserit (lovernment 
of India Act in support of his contention that the provisions of his memo- 
randum merely continued the position as contemplated in that particular 
section of the Government of India Act. As a matter of fact, several words 

have been added to the wording of section 96 of the 

'Government of India Act, to which attention has already been 

draVn by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. The second point 

which the Secretary of State made was thdt, apart from this statutory 
precedent, there is the tradition of a century heliind the position which he 
was taking up in that memorandum. In this connection, he referred not 
only to the Queen’s Proclamation, but also to the year 1833, evidently 
having had the Charter Act of that year in mind. 1 have taken some trouble 
to read the literature beanng on the history of section 87 of the Charter Act, 
1833. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, when he gets up to 
speak, will make a quotation from a Despatch from the Court of Directors, 
dated December 10, 1834, which accompanied the Charter Act of 1833, and 
where,, in- several paragraphs, the. provision of section 87 is explained. 
*V|/hnn my Honourable friend places that portion of the Despatch before this 
House, he, does, I hope he will, because I have not got a copy of the 
book with me, he has, — the House will see that what Parliament had in 
miiid in 1888 was the conferment o£ a privilege upon the natives of India and 
it had nothing to do with any. British subject whatsoever. Although to 
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this section reference is made not merely to natives of British India, but 
also to other subjects of His Majesty resident thereitti' the second clause was 
hot intended to cover the case of any colonial, not even any genuine British- 
er. Sir, if my Honourable friend, places that portion of the Despatch 
before the House, it will be seen that what the Parliament had in mind 
was the position of those that are now known as Anglo-Indians, because 
that was very much in doubt in 1833— of course the position of Anglo-Indians 
has been since clarified and they have been declared to be statutory natives 
of India. The first clause relates to the native Indian subjects and the 
second clause relates to other subjects of His Majesty residing in India/ 
and the latter expression was intended to include the Anglo-Indians and 
•other domiciled people in British India. In further support of this view of 
mine, 1 can place the explanation which was given before the House of 
Commons itself by Charles (Irant who w^as in charge of this Bill in 1833. 
lleferring to this particular clause, he gives a free paraphrase and says: 

"It is intended to enact that no native British subject sliiaJl be under disabilities 
to hold any office or employment under the Government on account of birth, descent, 
religion or caste etc.". 

Well, 8ir, he was at that very moment introducing the Bill, and this 
was merely an explanatory statement of the particular ])rovision which was 
section 87 in the Act of 1833 and is section 96 in the present Government 
of India Act. What, therefore, the Parliament had in mind in enacting 
this provision was the conferment of a right in an unequivocal manner upon 
the native subjects of His Majesty. With the change of times and cir- 
cumstances, however, the wording of this particular section has been given 
a much wider interpretation tlian was in the mind of the original framers 
of this enJKJtment in 1838. It is not, therefore, correct for the Secretary of 
State to say that the tradition of a century is behind the maintenance of 
any particular privilege of the Britisher or the Colonial in this regard. 

Now, Sir, there is another point with regard to which I have to criticise 
the Secretary of State’s replies before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

T hope th(». Honourable the Law Member will not hold me guilty of either 
putting anything into the Secretary of State’s mouth which he has not 
said or of misinterpreting him. Sir, questions were asked with regard to 
the dofmition of domicile, because the House will remember that the 
Secret ary of State wants to place the colonials, who may be domiciled in 
the Britisli Isles, exactly in the same position as a genuine Britisher is. A 
few questions were asked on that point and it was my friend, Mr. Joahi, 
who wanted to have a definition of the w’ord “domicile”. T know it is very 
difficult to define the word “domicile” in a very few words, and this is 
what Mr. Joshi said: 

"My fear is that if you use the words ‘British subjects domiciled in the UnitedT 
Kingdom’ without any definition, the Colonial British subjects will be included.” 

Then the Marquis of Beading said: 

"Only those domiciled in the United Kingdom.” 

Then there w^as a further discussion as to what this expression exactly 
meant and then the question was referred to Sir Malcolm Hailey as a 
lawyer, I do not know why. This is what Sir Samuel Hoare said: 

. . "Sir Malcolm Hailey is more of a lawyer than I am. He will tdl yoa about 
domicile." 
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And, then, Sir Msloolm Hailey gives us his assidtance in the matter: 

‘‘There are various ingredients in the legal composition of ‘domicile’, but I think, 
Ikw the present purpose, Mr. Joshi might take it that it means residence, very 
broadly.” 

I 

Now, therefore, any Colonial residing “very broadly" in the British Isles 
'W'ould be entitled to the same treatment as we are expected to mete out 
to a genuine Britisher, say a Britisher like my Honourable friend, Sir 
Harry Haig. Sir, is that satisfactory position from the Indian point 
of view? I should like my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, 
to tell us whether Government support the Secretary of State in this par- 
ticular matter. We have been told. Sir, that these provisions must be 
based only upon reciprocity. I am very glad to have the enthusiastic 
support of my Honourable friend, Mr. James, and his Group in this 
particular matter, but I should like to put a point to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, as also to the Leader of the House. Are we not confusing 
domicile with nationality? If Indians suffer from any disabilities, — and 
they do suffer from many in the various parts of the Empire, — do they 
suffer from those disabilities as Indians or not? If I were to be domiciled in 
Great Britain even in the correct technical sense, and not in the sense of 
“broadly residing" there, would I be exempt from all those humiliating dis- 
criminatory provisions of the law that some of the dominions have ? On this 
point I need not go very far. It w'as only a few days ago that my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Das, put a few questions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member lias just two minutes more. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I will finish in two minutes. 

He wanted to know the various disabilities from which Indians suffer 
in the various parts of the Empire. And when I turn over the papers 
containing Government's replies — I have no time unfortunately to place all 
the facts, — I find that the disabilities are imposed against Indians, against 
Asiatics, against coloured people. It has nothing to do with domicile. 
Therefore, if my Honourable friend, Mr. James, sticks to his position, he 
should join with me in protesting against the particular clause of this 
memorandum wliere Colonials domiciled in Great Britain are sought to be 
placed in the same position as genuine Britishers. Because, if I acquire 
a* domicile in Great Britain and, if even then, I am subjected to this kind 
of humiliating treatment in any dominion or colony, then, certainly, on 
grounds of reciprocity, I can claim that, domicile or no domicile, I must 
be left free to discriminate against those dominions which discriminate 
against us in this matter. 

Now, Sir, I was very glad to hear my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, referring to the right of this Legislature to regulate the right of 
entry of colonials into India as a very valued right. I was a Member of 
this House in 1923 when Act HI of 1924, which arms Government with 
this power, was passed, and I remember the opposition which the Govern- 
ment initially put Up to the passing of. that legislation which was a non- 
official measure. And that was merely an enabling measure, enabling 
Government to frame certain rules and regulations for the purpose of re- 
ijgiilatihg the entry of people from the dominions which' disorimihate against 
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us. I do not yet know whether any rul^g or regulations have been framed 
in that matter, but I am very glad to find the present (rovemment appre- 
ciating the principle of that measure which was so stoutly opposed by 
their jiredecessors. 

' * Dfwaa Bahadur A. Bamaswami MudaliJur: Sir, the very restrained way 
. in which th^^ speeches have been made in this House is only an indication 
of the dqith of feeling that exists among Members in various sections, 
because they believe tliat on a question of this kind, nothing is to be gained 
by irhporting heat and that there can be no heat imported which will be a 
sufficient indication of the strength of feeling on this question either in 
'this House or outside in the country. ' Sir. the main question that we have 
to consider arises out of section 3(1) of the memorandum that the Secre- 
tary of State has placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. That 
sectfou says that wlioevcr is resident in British India, whether he is a 
dominion subject or a British subject of the United Kingdom or Northern 
Ireland, will have his rights guaranteed and that there can be no dis- 
crimination made .against him. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has 
anticipated something of what I was about to say. During the course of 
that whole evidence, the Secretary of State and my Lord Beading both 
opposed that provision on the strength of a practice of over a hundred 
years. They start by saying that the (’harter Act of 183*3 which was 
granted to the East India Company established this principle, that the 
Queen’s Proclariiation of 1858 reiterated that principle, that successive 
Acts constituting the Government of India have accepted this principle 
and that they are most reluctant to depart from the principle after a 
hundred years of usage. That being the main ground on which the Secre- 
tary of State based this particular clause of his memorandum, it seems 
to nie somewhat necessary that we should examine the position and see 
w’hetlicr the Secretary of State or Lord Beading are justified in the assump- 
tions they have made with reference to this provision. My Honourable- 
friend was quite right when he pointed out that the provisions of section 
87 of the Charter Act of 1833 had nothing to do witJi dominions or colonies 
or the subjects of dominions or colonies. Was there the dominion of 
South Africa? Was the East India Company going to be bothered with 
th(? question whether Canadians wen*, coming into India and whether they 
should not be discriminated against? And the East India Company was 
n monopoly company which was composed entirely of Britishers, composed 
of men of their own race; and where was the necessity to direct that they 
should not discriminate against men of their own flesh and blood, men 
who were part and parcel of their national life, men who had gone out 
tb Canada, South Africa and Australia to eke out their living? And my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, was quite right when he said that the 
Despatch of the Directors who sent this Act to their local administrators 
in this country made it abundantly clear that what Parliament was con- 
templating was not discrimination against dominion subjects or colonial 
subjects^ but discrimination against the natives of British India. May I 
just read one or two sentences? It is a very long Despatch dated the 
lOth December, 1834, a few months after the 1833 Charter was granted, 
and this Despatch tries to interpret €«ich particular section of that Charter, 
the present provision being contained in clause 87. The Court of Directors 
in their Despatch say: 

"By clause 8T of the Act it is provided, that no person^ by reason of Hts birth, 
cr^ colomr, ehall be disqualified Iroite holding any office in our service. . 
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It is fitting that this important enactment should be understood in order, that its 
full spirit and intention may be transfused through our whole system of administration. 
iXim? will observe that its object is net to ascertain ' qualification/ but to rcimowe dhi^ 
.qujiklificatioa. But tM of the enactment we take to be that thei^ shall he no 

l^ve^ing caste in British India. ” 

That is a vefry si^ificant phrase and it carries its own meaning. ’ liieti 
they say: 

“III the application of this priiic’ple, that which will chiefly fall to your share will 
he the employment of, natives whether of the. whole or the mixed blood, in official 
situations. (That what Honourable, friend^ Mr. Neogy^ u'nu rtf erring to.) So 
far as respects the former class — we mean natives of the whole blood—it is hardly 
necessary to say that the purposes oif the Legislature have in a considerable degree 
been anticipated ; you well know, and indeed have in some important respects carried 
into effect, our desire 'that natives should be admitted to places of trust as freely and 
extensively as a regard for the due discharge of the functions attached to such places 
will permit . . . . . Still a I’lie of demarcation to some extent in exclusion of them 
has been maintained; certain offices are appropriated to them, from certain others- 
they are debarred — not because these latter belong to the covenant-ed service, and 
the former do not l>elong to it but professedly on the ground that' the average uinount 
of native qualifications can be presumed only to rise to a certain limit. It is this 
line of demarcation which the present enactment obliterates, or rather for which it 
substitutes another, wholly irrespective of the distinction of races. Fitness ’s henceforth 
to be the criterion of eligihil’ty.” 

I ask, whether, in the face of that, it can be said that the (Charter of 
1833 recognised the principle tlmt dominions and colonial subjects should 
not be discriminated against. 

Now, let us come to the Queen s Proclamation of 1858. The name of 
the honoured Queen Victoria cannot be raised in this country without 
evoking feelings of veneration. Whatever political opinion in India may be,, 
that honoured name, that great reign of the Queen is a treasured memory 
for millions of subjects of this country; and the Proclamation of the Queen 
is by far the most valuable document which cannot be quoted without 
evoking feelings of tlie very greatest respect. The Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria has hccu rightly described as the Magna Charta of India, and 
successive generations of Indians have ventured respeotfully . to invite the 
attention of the Clovernmcnt to that Magna Charta for the vindication of 
their rights. It is perfectly true that this section — I have not got the time 
to refer to it — in tlie terms in which it was in the Charter Act is repeated 
in the Proclamation. But there is one fact which Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Lord Heading have forgotten. -To whom was the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria addressed? Was it addressed to the Canadians in Canada? Was 
it Addressed to the South Africans in South Africa? Was it addressed to 
the Australians? No. It was addressed to the Princes and people of 
India, and, therefore, any right that is guaranteed there, any privilege that 
is given there, is meant for the Princes and peoples of India, not for the 
Boers of South Africa who fought against Her Majesty, not for the Cana- 
dians who were about to go out of the Empire, not for the Australians who 
liad tlieir o^vn differences with the mother country : it was addressed to the 
Princes and peoples of India; and what does Sir Samuel Hoare suggest 
by stating that the Queen’s Proclamation gives him this particular clause 
as his authority and that he cannot go against it? Take, again, section 
96 of the Government of India Act. As my friend, Mr. Mody, has already 
pointed out, that section does not go as far as Sir Samuel Hoare is pre- 
pared to j?o in this memorandum. It restricts the right only to office : it 
uot speak a word about trade, about commerce; about holding pro- 
perty HP anything of the kind; and I flsk Sir Samuel Hoare and .Lord 
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Reading to point out a single section in any of the Government of India 
Acts which Parliament passed without being troubled, by Indian delegates 
?ind Round Table Conferences and Joint Select Committees and the 
evidence of Indian witnesses, I ask them to produce a single section of 
tlie Government of India Acts wli^e it has been suggested that these 
people should have the extended rights now intended to be granted to 
them by clause 3(1) of that Act. Then, again, I should like to draw 
the attention of this House to the particular phrasing of that clause. It 
may be legal quibbling; but I think the House should have its attention 
drawn to it. The memorandum speaks of British subjects not being disabled 
in British India — I do not know what the significance of that phrase is — but 
section 96 speaks of British subjects resident in British India : it does not 
speak of British subjects being disabled in British India. But British 
subjects ought to be resident before any question of disability comes; and, 
as I have shown, sec'tion 96, even taking it for granted that a century of 
usage or custom or precedent can be established for it, goes only to the 
extent of administrative posts in the services of the Crown "and has 
nothing to do with commercial trading or any of these points. Then, 
again, even section 96, I venture to suggest, does not give this right. 1 
am sure, my Honourable friend, the Law Member, will realise the effect 
of the word “only’* in many of the sections which are found in the various 
Acts. What does this section say: 

“No native of British India, nor any subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, 
by reason only of h\s religion, etc., etc.** 

If T want discrimination against a Canadian, it is not only because he is 
a Canadian, but it is because he is the citizen of a country which tries 
to do some damage to my countrymen in that country. It is not only 
he(*ause a South African is a South African that this discrimination is 
sought to be introduced, it is because there is an additional factor, and 
I venture to su«j;gest that, even on the phrasing of this section, on the 
interpretation of this Act at the present moment, the Government of India 
will be perfectly entitled to make discrimination. They are making dis- 
criminations every day. Let me give only one instance, as my Honourable 
friend, tlic Army Secretary, is here. What is this distinction between 
martial races and non-martial races? Docs my Honourable friend suggest 
that he can make this distinction against a Madrassi only because he is 
a Madrassi? There arc other reasons, as he puts it, why a Madrassi 
should not be enlisted in the military^ ranks. I do not agree wdth those 
reasons, but, T say, he is able to circumvent section 96 of the Government 
of India Act, because there is that word “only”: why? It is not only 
because I come from Madras that T am discriminated against 

Homy. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : This is in the interests of India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I do not know whether it is 
in the interests of India or because the Ivladrassi is not dull enough to be 
easily commanded by Captains and Majors of the British Army. 
(Laughter.) 1 leave it at that. I am glad that the Honourable the Law Mem- 
ber has said that there is no question of the Government of India depart- 
■ ing from their w^ell established policy. The Government of India- have 
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tnade themselveg responsible for this attitude which the entire country has 
taken with reference to discrimination by colonies and dominions. Succes- 
sive Viceroys have led deputations if 1 may say so : they have put 
themselves at the head of the agitation and it will be a calumny on the 
reputation of those successive Viceroys^ it wdll be an indelible stain on 
the Qbvemment of India if they do not take up the same position today 
as they have taken up all along" 

1 must here express my admiration and thankfulness of the very ex- 
cellent speech that tny Honourable friend, Air. James, has delivered. 1 
think any of us Indians on this side would have been proud' of having made 
a speech like that. 1 recognise the spirit in which that speech has been 
nfade; broadly spejikirig, our position is tliis: we are prepared to give to 
the citizens of the United Kingdom every right in this country, not 
because of the extra power which they have got by parliamentary legisla- 
tloii~my Honourable friend recognises tliat in matters of trade Parliament 
cannot do that much to promote trade if the entire bulk of the Indian 
people were against them— it is because w^e realise in a sense there is 
justice towards Indians who go to the Imited Kingdom; it is because we 
realise, as Air. James Iried to point out, that there is this spirit of reci- 
procity So far as the United Kingdom is concerned towards Indians that 
we are willing to give to those who come from the United Kingdom to 
this' country ‘ all the privileges that we are prepared to give to our own 
citizens; but we are not willing to give to the Canadians, the Australians 
and the South Africans all these privileges; and may I say as one, wdio 
has' recently visited a dominion as one who has taken part in a very import- 
ant conference in a dominion, as one who has had op])ortunitie8 of Tiiecting 
non-official delegates from every dominion of the British Commonwoiilth of 
Nations, may I say it as my personal experience, that nothing will help us 
to have equality of status at the tables of this conference, nothing will give 
US that position which we should have if we were to negotiate on equal 
terms except this ])ower that we have, that while they are in our country 
we shall do unto them as they arc prepared to do unto us in their country. 
(Applause.) 

ICaulvi Muhammad Shalee DaoodI (Tirbut Division : Aluhammadan) : 
Sir, I rise to express my great satisfaction to find that, in the course of 
this tedious Session, we have at least readied a jioint whore there is 
absolute unanimity on all sides; officials and non-officiMls are alike holding 
views on this question, and even my friend. Air. James, has given us a treat 
this evening which we cannot forget. Not only, Sir, in this House, hut 
outside it, I find that papers edited by all communities are praising my 
friend, Mr. B. Das, for raising this question in the Assembly. He has, 
as it were, extorted the admiration of all the people, of all the natives 
■of India in raising this question. T think. Sir, that in a matter like this 
the Secretary of State will give his w'holehoarted support to absolute 
equality which is claimed by Indians in this respect and would also bear 
in mind the delicate points which have been raised by Mr. Neogy and 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar on this question, and I hope, Sir, that he will 
thus prove that he is a real friend of British Indians. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I am in a way glad that this impor- 
tant; interesting, but delicate subject has been discussed on the floor of 
this House and opinions expressed more or Jess stating the same views 
which baY§ ejtpjhefefoa / in the p\iblic press already, I am glad 
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because our Legislatures are the proper places where national sentiment 
ought to find expression. (Hear, hear.) In a way I am not glad, because 
the adjournment motion debate Is not as satisfactory a means of discussion 
as other forms of motions. I haiie found speaker after speaker trying to 
make very important points, but on account of the limitation of time 
finding it difficult to do so. I also know that many people in different parts 
of the House would have liked to take part in the debate and give 
expression to their deep feelings and sentiments which they entertain on 
this extremely important subject, the importance of which to others may 
not appear to be as great as it does to us Indians, 

T think it would be best if T Were, in the short time at my disposal', to 
m&ke sure that the problem is put before the House in its various aspects 
afid then state what T have understood the House to hold on those points, 
and then I will try to indicate tc w'hat extent I find myself ih agreement 
and what it is the Oovernment, T understand, would be prepared to do. 
The first point is that we are dealing only with dominion nationals. We 
are not dealing with the United Kingdom nationals in this case. 1!'he 
second is that dominion nationals can be divided under three heads : first, 
those who are already living in India, secondly, those who, «nfter the 
passing of the Tteform Act, come into India; and, thirdly, those who, 
having come to India, stay there. What are the rights of these three 
sorts of dominion nationals at present, and what rights does the Indian 
Legislature possess with reference to them? The second point which T 
think it is as well to mention and clarify is, what arc the particular points 
that are involved in this particular problem, — ^firstlv bolding of office, 
about which a good deal has alreadv been said: secondlv. practising of 
trade, profession or calling — that is up till now not guaranteed by a statu- 
tory piYivision. but is based on what one might call the constitutional 
convention, good sense or practice. Besides these two. tbero are other 
rights which have been described in the Secretary of Rfnte's memorandum 
as commercial rights, c.q», of making companies, and so on: and. fourthly, 
the question of entrv into India. As regards the third, that is to say, 
commercial rights, those again are not involved in this particular problem, 
because the Secretary of State has made it absolutely clear that, in con- 
nection with that particular depjirtmont or section of business, the 
dominion nationals do not occupy any guaranteed position, — they have to 
establish their position by negotiation writb India. Therefore, we are left wdtb 
the three — ^holding of office, practising trade, profession or calling, ami 
lastly the onestion of entry. As regards the entrv into India, India 
possesses at present the right to forbid entrv. in other words the Indian 
Legislature’s right to legislate on the question of entrv is in existence, and 
the Secretary of State does not propose that it should in any way he 
reduced or interfered with, so that goes out. 

Then comes the question of the dominion nationals already in India, 
and those who will come into TndinI after they have been allowed to enter. 
Af present the Indian Legislature possesses the right to legislate in a 
spirit of reciprocity discriminating against them, which means that in case 
anv^ particular dominion exercised ita right of discrifninatioP against 
Indians, it would be open to the Indian Legislature to reciprocate. The 
Indian Legislature at present possesses that right. A cursory studv of 
the memorandum leads one to believe that, under the proposals of the 
paemorandum, that right wnll be either taken away or so modified as not 
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to be as valuable or as e£Eective as it is at present. Whsin it is once assert* 
ed t^at the dominion nationals,, settled in India either already or going to 
settle in the future, have a rigjit to practise a trade, profession or callmg, 
jt^en either the Indian .Legislature should directly have the right to say 
that under such and such circumstances it can deprive them of that 
right or there should be some device which will have the same e£Eect. The 
{Secretary of State’s memorandum, so far as one can judge, does not 
give the direct right, but gives an indirect device to have the same 
: effect. Therefore, some Honourable Members hold the view that this 
‘indirect device in the first place may not be effective at all, and, in the 
second place, why have recourse to this indirect device when direct legisla- 
tion on reciprocal basis can be resorted to without doing any violence to 
any principle, and in fact, as a necessary corollary to the principle of 
reciprocity which runs through all these proposals. I have been very 
much struck by the strong feeling expressed by every speaker saying, for 
good or ill, we stand by the principle of reciprocity. I’here are Indian 
public men who feel that, in the case of a country like India, reciprocity 
is not the very best thing they would resort to if they had their own way, 
but most of them have today reconciled themselves to it. But I doubt 
very much whether there are any who are prepared to go beyond that. 
The strength of feeling on this point, — ^that is to say, while Indian public 
men are prepared to stand by reciprocity and all that follows from it, they 
are not prepared to go beyond it, — ^would certainly indicate that the 
proposals have to be reconsidered to seo whether the principle of reci- 
procity cannot be given effect to and whether there is anything to be 
gained by departing from it in order to have resort to another method 
of achieving the same object. (Cheers.) 

Having mentioned this question of the practice of trade, profession 
or calling, a point on which T take it we are all agreed, I come to the 
second point on which T understand most of the speakers have laid very 
great stress, and that is the point of holding office. I am sure, the 
historical research done by some of the Honourable Members, and un- 
doubtedly also by some of the valued organs of public press in India, will 
extract its meed of praise from the people across the seas. They will 
realise that what appears in the surface is not always the reality when 
subjected to a searching examination by people who arc getting as acute 
as anybody else in this wwld. (Laughter.) And, after all, whether 
historical research were to bring out this point or not, I think Honourable 
'Members are perfectly justified in taking up the position — why continue 
to give this privilege to the dominion nationals in the year 1933, because 
i.t was given to them in 1833, when in 1833 the discrimination against 
Indians had not been brought to light? (Cheers.) I think the Secretary 
of State in his statement has made an excellent point when he said that 
India is likely to gain by placing an example of liberal treatment of the 
dominion nationals in order to show to them what civilisation demands. 
(Laughter.’) I am afraid Honourable Members opposite have not under- 
stood what I meant, probably because I have not been able to express my- 
self clearly. (Laughter.) 

Sir, for three or four years I have been dealing with this extremely, 
difficult problem of the Indians overseas. I have had the privilege of 
talking to the Prime Minister and the Ministers of one of the 
dominions and other extremely important people, and they invariably as- 
sured me that the demands of Indians claiming ordinary human rights 
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should not be denied to Indians, were perfectly sound and that if they 
were the only citizens of the dominion, there would be no difficulty at au 
about it, but it was the benighted masses who would not appreciate the 
righteousness of the Indian cause. And when i have in all my simph- 
city asked them: “How can we get them to understand it?", I have 
been invariably told that we must wait and wait till the conscience of the 
civilised world has grown strong enough (Laughter) to force the benighted 
masses of the dominions to see the wickedness of their actions. {An 
Honourable Membei : “A very gloomy picture.") Certainly not, far fmm 
it. India has waited for very nearly 50 years or more in the case of South 
Africa and though the position today in practice in many matters is ever 
BO much belter than it has been in the past, still little progress is made 
in vital matters. Therefore, thougli I do not in any way feel pessi- 
mistic about the future, I do feel that we are so poorly equipped with 
arms in this war, that we can hardly afford to give away any of them. 
I am sure, the points made by the Honourable Members are strong, and 
they arc the points with whicli we on this side not only sympatliise, but 
also agree with them. (Cheers.) It has been very rightly pointed out by 
a speaker opposite, — 1 think it was my Honourable friend, the Diwan 
Bahadur, — that the Indian policy on this point is the national policy. It 
is the policy which has been rao)-e than once led by the Heads of the 
Indian Government 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member’s time is up. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hueain: It is a policy 
which is associated with the name of Lord Hardinge first, and it is a policy 
which today, I reveal no secret when [ say, has the fullest support of 
Ijord Willingdon. (Cheers. I It is not likely that the sentiments expressed 
by the Honourable Members will go uneommunicated to His Majesty’s 
Government. L am sure, tlie Secretary of State will he very glad indeed 
to know that Ilononrable Miunbers of this House have been so sober and 
so reasonable in their discussion of this very delicate matter. Their posi- 
tion is that they claim that their present position should not deteriorate. 
They further claim that in one respect it should be improved. My 
reading of the Secretary of State’s memorandum is that he has not the 
slightest intention of doing anything which in fact deteriorates the Indjan 
position. Whether he will be able to do something to improve the .posi- 
tion, it is not for me to say, but I think that is really not a part of 
this case. He will have a good try to improve it. I do not know why 
some of tile Honoural)l(3 Moinbors opposite seem to be very fidgety. Is it 
that they do nob want mo to speak or is it that they desire 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is the time limit 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is one 
of the inconveniences of havimr this discussion on an adjournment motion. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Vasl-i-HuBain: If we have no 
more speeches, the question of time w'ould not arise. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Stattd- 
ing Orders are absolutely mandatory. No speech shall exceed 15 minutes 
during an adjournment motion. 
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n» Honourable Shan Bahadur Hian ftlr Faid-i-Hueain: I was only 
BUj^^^estiiig that no other speech need be ihade. 

Sir Gowaaji JfiMigir (Bohrbay City: Noh-Muhammadan Urban): 1 
believe 1 can safely on behalf of this side of the House that there is 
no desire to pass a rote of censure. This method of ventilating our griev- 
ances has been resorted to ihst^d of taking a whole day which might 
have infringed upon the time of this Honourable House. 

There are only three points 1 desire to make. Having been present 
at the three itound Table Conferences 1 cun say with conlidence that the 
present position nas come as a great shock to India and especially to those 
who tooK part in these Conferences. Never once was this position placed 
before the Indian delegates. Never once w'as it propounded before any respon- 
sible body in England and, therefore, when we come to realise the position, 
as it hak been propounded in this memorandum, 1 am not surprised at 
the strength of feeling throughout the country. There arc many behind 
me who would like to speak, but who are unable to do so and 1 trust 
that it will be placed on record that every one of us would have echoed 
the sentiments expressed by my Hoiiourablc friends here and would have 
addfed to the arguments if they had time enough to do so. (Hear, hear.) 

1 have one more point. We are told that the January, 1931 agree- 
ment is a basis for this extiaoidiiiary btatement that the citizens of the 
dominions should have equal rights with Englishmen ordinarily resident 
in India. May 1 mention that, when this agreement was arrived at, 1 
was present at the discussion and 1 personally asked Lord Beading to 
confirm that British residents did not include persons domiciled in the 
dominions and he said in reply that there was not the slightest doubt 
about it. I cannot understand now' how this agreement can be made a 
basis for the memorandum. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say except that wo are all 
taken aback at this position. It is not the status quo that we are arguing 
about. We do not care what the status quo is. We are discussing the 
reforms and we earnestly desire that in these reforms we should be given 
rights so as to make, as my friend, Sir Fazl-i- Husain, has said, the 
masses in the dominions realise that we can also act. That is the only 
way of making the masses understand what it means to be unjust to the 
nationals of another country. 

Mr. 0 . S. Raziga lysr (Koliilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir Cowaaji Jehangir, the Leader of the Opposition, has in 
a short and vigorous speech placed the case for the Opposition and the 
Member in charge has, with his usual enthusiasm for our nationals 
abroad, hinted very broadly the attitude of the Government. It is not 
materially different in this matter from the attitude of the Opposition. If 
the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain were seated on these Benches, I am 
sure, he would have spoken as feelingly as we have spoken. If he can 
reveal the “secrets of his jirison house", I am certain, we will find that he 
is putting up a fight as usual, supported by Lord Willingdon who, as he 
has alluded, is following the example of Lord Hardinge. Sir, that allusion 
brings to my mind the great crisis when that sober statesman, that great 
and wise leader, Gopal Krishna Gokhale (Cheers) spoke the mind of the 
nation which felt as one man, spoke the mind of an infuriated nation on 
the South African question and tlie question of the treatment of our coun- 
trymen abroad. The feeling has not lessened after that time. On the 
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contrary, the feeling has increased. The iron has entered* as it were; the 
soul of this nation. The fighting spirit of our iu South Africa has 

not diminished either. Jt is in recognition of tj[^, spirit on the part of 
the South African (lovernment and the pressure brought from the Gov- 
ernment here that we had the last delegation in which the Honourable 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain thought it necessary to include not only the Bight Hon- 
ourable Srinivasa Sastri, but also Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who had returned 
fresh from the prison. Sir, we are not standing up here to censure the 
Department of the Honourable Sir Pazl-i-Husain. On the contrary, we 
are trying to strengthen the hands of the Government, for we realise what 
Indians are up against abroad. In this matter the Government and the 
Opposition have to work together, to act together, and today we are not 
pressing tliis motion to a division, because we want to illustrate to the 
South African and the Kenya and other Governments that we have con- 
fidence in Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Cheers), and that we believe that if he could 
have his way in this matter there will be no disturbance of Indian feeling 
in the fiitui’e. Sir, walking into a second-hand book seller’s shop in Lon- 
don in 1 happened to buy a book, ‘‘The Speeches of the Bight Hon- 
ourable Srinivasa Sastri” and I came across a striking passage in one of 
his fighting speeches in which the Bight Honourable gentleman strongly 
objected to an Englishman, the name of Lord Willingdon he mentioned 
at the time, leading the Kenya deputation in England, because, the Bight 
lloTiourable Sastri said, no Englishman, however sincere and sympathetic 
he might he, would be able to walk into the Foreign Office and say: 
“India will break the British connection, if British citizenship cannot be 
enjoyed by fiidians abroad”. That is the spirit behind the Opposition 
here, which is only a feeble echo of public ojdnion outside. I know there 
are De Valeras in South Africa and our countrymen are taking their stand 
today, unlike the Bight Honourable Sastri in that speech, on South 
African citizenship. They were born and bred there. They made modern 
South Africa and they have a right to citizenship. Let it be said of the 
future of the Empire, that Civis Romanus sum will be equally applicable 
to Civil Brittanica sum 

(It being Six of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The House now' stands adjourned till Eleven o’clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
8th December, 1933. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, , 8th December, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
Tat Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Hall- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to a 
supplementary question to starred question No. 988 asked by Mr. K. 0. 
Neogy on the 16th September, 1933. > 


Admission of Indian Officeus ,and Cadets to the Mayo Marine Club, 

Rangoon. 

*988. The rules of the Mayo Marine Club impose no restriction on the admission 
•of Indian officers and cadets. The Club is, however, only used by those who wear 
European dress and live in European style and this is the ordinary practice of Indian 
officers on ships. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to part (b) of j tarred question 
No. 934 asked by Mr. K. P. Thampan on the 15th September, 1933. 


Employment of British Indian Sub-jects in Travancore, Cochin and 

Mysore States. 

*934. (&) The Travancore and Cochin States do not ordinarily entertain British 
Indian subjects in the-r services, but exemptions are made in special cases. The 
Mysore State does nit preclude British Indian subjects from entering its services, 
though as a rule preference is given to its own subjects. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
:Sir, I lay on the table statements giving the information promised in reply 
to parts (h) to (c) of starred question No. 867 and to parts (b) and (c) of 
starred question No. 869 asked by Bliai Parma Nand on the 1‘2th 
September 1933, and in reply to starred question No. 966 asked by 
Mr. S. G. Jog on the 16th September, 1933. 


Retrenchment of Hindus in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
. Postal Circle. 

*867. (.6) The Honourable Member’s information is incorrect. He presumably refers 
to the retrenchments carried out in March and June 1933. 24 officials were retrenched, 
of whom six were Muslims, two were Sikhs and 16 were Hindus. 

( 2783 ) A 
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(c) No. Of the 24 officials referred to in the reply to part (6] above, four Muslima, 
and six Hindus retired voluntarily and the remaining two Muslims two Sikhs and 10> 
Hindus were retired compulsorily.' 

(d) and (e). Do not arise. 


Ketkenchment of Hindus in certain Railway Mail Service Divisions. 

*869. and (c). The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply to his 
starred question No. 867 of the 12th September, 1933, which has been laid on the 
table. 


Grant of Pensions to Telephone Operators. 

*966. (r/) The pos’lioii ia that on the 8lh July, 1919, Government sanctioned the 
proposal of the Dircctor-GtMieral of Posts and Telegraphs t^ reconstruct the service of 
telephone operators on a permanent non -pensionable basis and simultaneously to revise 
their pay. Those telephone operators who had actually been given pensionary status, 
on the dale of the sanction riz., the 8th July, 1919, wer^e allowed to retain that 
status. Prior to the Jlst January 1919, the date referred to bv the Honourable 
Member, only permanent telephone operators were pensionable. 

(6) No. ’Phe men other than those whose service was already pensionable were 
not specifically asked whether they accepted iion-pensionable service but they were 
given to uiidorataiid that their appointments were permanent and non-pensi enable and 
that one of the special conditions of their service was that they were liable to discharge 
on a month’s notice. 

(r) As ref^a^ds the first part of the (juestion, the facts are substantially as stated 
by the Honourable Member. As regards the second part, so far as Government are 
aware it was never stated as a reason for rejecting the memorials that the telephone 
branch of the departirioiit was on an experimental basis. 

(r/) No. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given by 
Sir Thomas llvan on the 191 h November, 1932, to }>art (6) of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim’s starred question No. 1514. 

(e) I regret that T cannot trace the question and answer to which the Honourable 
Member refers. The attention of the Honourable Member is however invited to the 
reply to part {«), 

(/) Yes ; but they are liable to discharge on a month’s notice as stated in the reply 
to part (6). 

(ff) Telephone systems are in existence in every province in India. There are some 
provinces however which are not connected with the general trunk telephone system. 
Gradual expansion of the trunk system is taking place. 

(h) As the telephone branch of the Posts and Telegraphs Department was never 
on nil experimental basis, this question does not arise. * 

(0 Yes. 

ij) Yes. , 

(X‘) This branch has sometimes worked at a loss and sometimes at a profit. 

(I) Tt is a fact that the majority of the employees of the Department are in pension- 
able service. 

(tn) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative; as regards the second part, 
Government arc not prepared to express an opinion. 

(») and («). Telephone operators w^ere made non-pensionable in consideration of the 
character of their wo^k. It is not passible in present general financial conditions to 
improve their status, but when the posit'on improves the question whether they should 
be restored to pensionable status or admitted to the benefits of a contributory provident 
fund will be duly considered. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table statements giving the information promised 
in reply to starred question No. 814 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on 
the 12th September, 1933, and in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 1«50 an4 
185 asked by the same Honourable Member on the 20th September, 1933; 
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Enforcement of the Punjab Puimaky Education Act in 'DelhIi. 

*814. (a) The Punjab Primary Education Act was first extended to the City of Delhi 
in 1926 and applied to a portion of it. It has gradually been extended to 2/3rd8 of 
(the city : 

(f) The area was divided into nine wards and each ward has its own School 
AtUndance Committee. 

(it) The Ward Members of any particular area constitute its School Attendance 
Committee. 

(tii) Applications for exemption are received from time to time from parents of 
boys receiving education in Islamic Maktabs. 

(tv) and (v) Each case is decided on its merits. The procedure followed is that 
the boy and his guardian are summoned before the School Attendance 
Committee and if it is satisfied that the application is bond fide exemption 
is granted. 

(b) Notices have been served on managers of Maktabs under Section 14 of the Act. 
This practice has now been discontinued : 

(t) 517 boys are affected. 

(ii) 20 notices have been issued. 

(Hi) 20 cases have been instituted. 

(iv) Nil. 

(c) The Act provides sufficient safeguards and Government is satisfied that no 
hardship is being caused. 


llETREiVCITMENT IN 1’TIB ArCIIjBOLOOICAL DEPARTMENT. 

150. (a) The statement asked for is laid on the table. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) There has been .a slight decrease of 1*15 per cent, which is due to the fact that, 
in one cjise, a Muslim did not accept a lower post which was offered to him after 
retrenchment and, in another case, where it was intended to re-employ a Muslim whose 
post had been abolished, the proposal had to be abandoned on an objection by the 
Accounts Officer. 


Statement .^hovintj the percentage of different communities in the subordinate service 

of the Archocologicul Department. 

Before Retrenchment, 

Hindus. Muslims^ Indian Buddists. Total. 
Christians. 


Total strength 

. 90 

36 3 

10 

139 

Peicontage . 

. 61-8 

26-9 21 

71 

•• 



After BetrenxhmenU 




Hindus. Muslims, Indian 

Christians. 

Buddhists, 

Total. 

Total strength 

77 

28 

8 

113 

Percentage 

68*1 

24-75 

7*0 

• • 
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lONORINO THE CLAIMS OF MUSLIMS IN THE ABCHJSOLOOICAL DEPARTMENT. 

155. (a) 26 years and two months. 

{b) and (c). Five Hindus but no Muslims. The c^cer had no occasion to make 
any appointments except as stated in the reply given to (e). 

(d) Yes. 

(e) While in the Northern Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, the present 
Director General of Archaeology made five appointnients in a subordinate staff of six 
attached to that office. Two posts fell vacant twice during the period and one once. 
Candidates for the vacancies in the post of Assistant Surveyor, which occurred twice, 
were required to possess knowledge of Sanskrit and no Muslim with that qualification 
could be found. But throughout this period two out of the six posts continued to be 
occupied by Muslims. For the third post, which became vacant only once, a Hindu 
was required as a Muslim could not enter Hindu temples with which the work of the 
Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, was mostly concerned. For the other 
post, which became vacant twice, v/s., that of second clerk, no Muslim candidate 
applied when the first vacancy occurred. On the second occasion one Muslim applied 
but was not selected, as the person selected had better qualifications. 

(/) and (y). Yes, but no appointments were made by him after the issue of the 
orders referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(h) Does not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Sau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table statements giving the information promised (1) in reply to starred 
questions Nos. 384 to 391 and 395 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 
1st September, 1933, (2) in reply to starred questions Nos. 801 and 803 
asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 12th September, 1933, and 
(3) in reply to part {c) of unstarred question No. 73 asked by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra on the 13th September, 1983. 


Pay of Indian Station Masters on the East Indian R.\ilway. 
•384. No. 


Pay of Indian Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 

•38.5. {a) No. Thoro aro Indian Assistant Station Masters in the higher grade of 
Rs. 350 on the East Indian Railway. • 

(5) No. Assistant Station Masters* posts in the higher grades aro filled by promotion 
from among the qualified staff in the lower grades irrespective of nationality. 


Pay of Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

•380. (o) Guards are normally only located at stations whore the Assistant Station 
Masters are on a high rate of pay. Guards in grade I are required to ^lass in the absolute 
Block and Guards* duties as well as in those of Assistant Station Masters. The lower 
grade Guards only qualify in their own duties. 

,(6) The maximum salary of grade II and grade I Guards is Rs. 100 and Rs. 210 per 
mensem rospeclivoly as per old scale of pay. They earn overtime according to running 
Staff pay and Overtime Rules on which Provident- Fund is deducted subject to a maximum 
of 75 per cent, of salary. 
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Pay 07 Traybllinq Ticket Examinbbs on the East Indian Bailwat« 

•387. (a) No. The Travelling Ticket Examiners are part of a separate organisation. 
Their headquarters are at those stations v^here highly paid Station Masters and Assistant 
Station Masters are located. When* on trains they are under the control of their own 
Inspctors. They are required to qualify in their own duties. 

(6) No. The grades of Travellii^ Ticket Examiners in the Moody Ward Scheme are 
Rs. 70 — 5— 95 and Rs. 55 — 3 — 64 with a consolidated allowance of Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 
respectively. 


Pay 07 Tbain Clerks, Telephone Clerks, etc., on the East Indian 

Railway. 

*388. (a) In the absence of the Station Master an Assistant Station Master is 
responsible for general suprvision in the station. The staff mentioned are each responsible 
for their own duties. 

(b) No. There are various grades with different rates of pay. 


Supersession of Indian Assistant Station Masters by European and 
Anglo-Indian Guards on the East Indian Railway . 

*389. (a) No. Promotion is made to the Assistant Station Masters grades Rs. 300-*« 
10 — 350 from qualified guards on Rs. 210 and from senior Assistant Station Masters. 

(A) Guards are only promoted to the post of Assistant Station Masters if they are 
qualified. 


Uniforms supplied to tub Assistant Station Masters on the East 

Indian Railway. 


• *390. Uniforms are supplied in accordance with the grade in which staff may work. 


Differential Treatment of European, Anolo- Indian and Indian 
Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 

*391. No. Every endeavour is made to see that such men are pwivided in a 
suitable post for which they are medically fit, and as near os possible to thoir former grade 
and pay. 


DiFkBBSNTIAL TREATMENT OF EUROPEAN, AngLO -INDIAN AND INDIAN 
Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 


•395. No. 
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Phbohasb or osbtain MAOBnoio nr tka-EisT iKDiAsr' RAXS^HTiPBasM' 
•801. (a) Thenumberof maohineapurchawd is as follow* i— 

'fiu. Desoriptooni. No<. Antouafe^ ' Bemarinw . 


1915 

Wharfedale Printing Machine D. B. 


1 

Rs. A. 
4,24V 13 

p. 

0 

•f 

Art Platen Machine Demy . 


1 

1.288 11 

0 

1020 

Hand Pres» Super Royal 


1 

900 

0 

0 

1922 

Guillotine Cutting Machine 48’ . 


1 

2.400 

0 

0 

*» 

Wire Stitching Machine 


1 

900 

0 

0 

1924 

Wire Stitching Machine 


1 

900 

0 

0 

1926 

Monotype “ D ** Keyboard 


1 

3.500 

0 

0 

99 

Monotype Casting Machine 

Air Compressor & Tank for Monotype 


1 

12,176 

0 

0 

«* , 


1 

1,000 

0 

0 

99 

Self Tnking Proof Press 


1 

2,520 

0 

0 

99 

Single Keel Rotaiy Printing Machine 


1 

20,300 

0 

0 

•9 

Folding Machine 


1 

3,654 

0 

0 

99 

Book Sowing Machine 

Monotype “ D ’* Keyboard 


1 

4,651 

0 

0 

1926 


1 

4,000 

0 

0 

99 

Monotype Casting Machine 


1 

12,821 

0 

0 

99 

Linotype Composing Machine 


1 

14,892 

0 

0 

99 

Babcock Printing Machine . 


1 

8,874 

4 

0 

99 

Routing Machine (Flat Plate) 


1 

877 

0 

0 

99 

Guillotine Cutting Machine 4H^ . 

Guillotine Knife Grinding Machine 


1 

3,822 

0 

0 

99 


1 

1,939 

0 

0 

1027 

Swiftbac Dust Extractor 


1 

258 

2 

0 

99 

Meihle Printing Machine 


1 

16,796 

0 

0 

99 

Wire Stitiching Machine 7/2 


1 

850 

0 

0 

99 

Liiho Machine D. R. 


1 

9,700 

0 

0 

99 

Process Camera 20^ x 30^ Complete 


1 

3,497 

0 

0 

•• 

Vaouum Printirg Frame . , 


1 

321 

0 

0 

19 

Photo Litho Wiurler . 


1 

147 

0 

0 

1027 

Ebonite Bath .... 


4 

376 

0 

0 

1028 

Monotype “ D ’* Keyboard 


1 

4,500 

0 

0 

99 

Monotype Casting Machine 


1 

13,065 

0 

0 

99 

Ludlow Typograph Machine 


1 

23,724 

0 

0 

99 

Miller Saw with Motor 


1 

868 

0 

0 

99 

Elrod Lead Rule and Cliunp Casting 
Machine .... 


1 

5,436 

0 

0 

99 

Two-Reel Rotary Printing Machine 


1 

26,054 

0 

0 

99 

Rapid Letter Piess Demy . 


4 

19,192 

0 

0 

99 

Paper Folding Machine 


1 

2,627 

0 

0 

99' 

i^ard Board Shears on Wooden Stand 


1 

330 

0 

0 

99 

Paper Folding Machine 


1 

2,627 

0 

0 

99 

Automatic Dio Stamping Press . 


1 

668 

0 

0 

99 

Boston Wire Stitching Machine . 


2 

1,797 

0 

0 

99 

Overhead Litho Stone Grinder 


1 

436 

0 

0 

99 

Ratcliff Plato Graining Machine . 


1 

1,224 

0 

0 

99 

Circular Saw 24^ 


1 

215 

0 

0 

1929 

Monotype “ D ’* Keyboard 


1 

3,333 

0 

0 

99 

Monotype Casting Machine 


2 

28,673 

0 

0 

99 

Rotary Plate Routing Machine . 


1 

2,914 

9 

0 

99 

Automatic Metal Furnace . 


1 

580 

0 

0 

99 

Guillotine Cutting Machine 48*' . 


1 

4,250 

0 

0 

1930 

Monotype Casting Machine 


1 

12,506 

0 

0 

St 

Rotary Machine Re-Reeling attachment 

1 

2,576 

8 

0 

99 

Wharfedale Printing Maoiiiiie D. R. 

, 

2 

18,229 

0 

0 

99 

Boston Wire Stitching Machine 

, 

2 

1 886 

4 

0 

1931 

Electrolux {portable Type Case Dust 
Extractor ..... 

1 

258 

8 

0 

99 

Single Reel Rotary Printing Meushine 


1 

23,304 

3 

0 

99. “ 

‘PapjBr Folding Maohino D. R. . 



3,591 

11 

0 

'91' 

99 99 99 99 



3,591 

11 

0 

99 

‘ • 99 • 99 99 99 


1 

3,591 11 

0 

99 

Rapid Wire Stitching Machine 


1 

1,505 

14 

0 

99 

Envelope Making Machine T^rpe No. 1 

1 

8,195 

1 

0 

99 

Drilling Machine 

. 

1 

375 

0 

0 



STATEMENT^ LAID ON THE TABLE. 




(ft) The answer is in the negative. The machines in' question are in daily use. 

C^) Tbd 'informatioit asked for jis not readily available. 

' (d) A list of machines sold since 1926 is given below. Records for the years 1914— 
1926 are not available. 


TTew. Descnption: 


1926 Folding Machine 

'Roller Washing Outfit 
Kitson Gas Cylinders 
^Stereo Makers Cabinet' Stereo 
Metal Furnace Hot Chamber 
Lino Machine . 

Royal Wharfedale Printing 
Machine 

Royal Wharfedale Machine 
-Guillotine Cutting Machine 
Guillotine Knives (9 cwt;) 

Stereo Plates Set Squares . 

' Stereo Plato Planting Block with 
Knives 

Hand Press Ink Tables 
Stereo Plate Circular Saw . 

Stereo Casting Box Complete 
D. R. Wharfedale Printing 
Machir:e .... 
Royal Wharfedale Printing 
Machine 

11927 Litho Press 17' x 27' . 

Litho Press Double Crown 
Litho Press Double Crown 
Milling Machine 
Type Casting Machine 
Sand Stone Wheel . 

Roller Washing Tank 
Platen Machine Royal folio 
Bath Tanks 
1928 Scrap Metal . . Lot 

Gas Tanks 
Plate Gauges . 

Planners 
Sewing Machine 
Stereo Mould . 

Pulleys of Sizes 
Wharfedale Machine Crown 
„ „ Royal 

fi »f ft • 

* Troadle Wire Stitching Machine 
Stereo Planting Machine . 

Hand Press with Inking Table 
R. Size 

Hand Press with Inking Rube 
D. Crown 

!1930 Second Hand Thomson Quad 
Casting Machine (Incomplete) 
Second Hand Davis Tyj>e cast- 
ing Machine 
Printing Machine Second Stci’oo 
Plate . 

Printing Wood Plaining Machine 
Printing Dio Stamping Press 
Printing Ruling Machine (Water 
low A Sons) . 






Date 

No. 

Sold for 


of 





Disposal. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 


1 

7 

4 

9 

22-3-26 

1 

5 

0 

0 

13-1-26 

2 

3 

0 

0 

22-3-26 

1 





1 

650 

0 

0 20-11.26 

1 

385 

0 

0 

23-9-26 

1 

385 

0 

0 15-12-26 

1 

470 

0 

0 

4-11-26 

3 

74 13 

0 

22-9-26 

.3 





2 





3 





1 





1 

32 

14 

0 


1 

525 

0 

0 

17-11-26 

1 

610 

0 

0 

17-11-26 

1 





1 





1 

300 

0 

0 

22-3-27 

1 

, , 



15-1-27 

1 

325 

0 

0 

22-3-27 

1 




10-1-27 

1 




21-1-27 

1 

290* 

14 

0 

18-2-27 

2 

60 

0 

0 

21-2-27 

1 




14-9-28 

2 

60 

0 

0 

21-2-27 

3 





2 





1 





1 

81 

0 

0 23-7-28 

17 




21-6-28 

1 

890 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

1,260 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

1,415 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

110 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

45 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

6 

1,905 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

400 

0 

0 

4-8-28 

1 

140 

0 

0 

6-8-30 

1 

125 

0 

0 

6-8-30 

1 

25 

0 

0 

6-8-30 

1 

25 

0 

0 

6-8-30 

1 

40 

0 

0 

6-8.3r 

1 

42 

0 

0 

6-8-30 

, I 

42 

0 

0 

6-8-30 


Original 

O^t. 


Records' not 
available. 


Records not 
available. ' 


I Transferred 
.[ from O. R. 
J Railway. 
Records not 
available for 
1906. 
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Description. No. 

Sold for. 


Date 

of 

■ Originals 
Ck)9U 




Rs. 


Dinposal. 




A. 

P. 



1930 

Treadle Numbering Machine 








Robinson .... 

1 

55 

0 

0 

6-8-30 1 



Punching Machine . 

1 

26 

0 

0 

6-8-30 I 

Transferred 


Double Demy Printing Machine 






- from 0. R.- 


Wharfedale .... 

1 

1,326 

0 

0 

18-8-30 

Railway. 

1931 

Vortical Drilling Machine . 
Wharfedale D. C. Printing 

1 

15 

0 

0 

J 



Machine .... 

1 

1,060 

0 

0 

3-1-31 

2,426 14 0* 


ft U. R. ,, . 

1 

550 

0 

0 

3-1-31 

2,426 14 0 


„ D. R. 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

28-131 1 


It U. R. „ 

1 

705 

0 

0 

29-6-31 

Transferred 


Gaily Press .... 

1 

41 

D 

0 

29-6-31 

> from 0. R.- 


Wire Stitching Machine 

1 

92 

0 

0 

29-6-31 

1 Railway. 


Treadle Numbering Machine 

1 

132 

0 

0 

29-6-31 


Hand Numbering Machine 

1 

33 

0 

0 

29-6-31 



PUBOHASE OF CERTAIN MACHINES BY THE EaST INDIAN RAILWAY PbESS. 

*803. (a) No, not immodiately after the East Indian Railway became a State-managed* 
Railway, bub as required. 

(ft) No. 

(c) Matter set in monotype and linotype is melted for recomposition after final- 
printing. Loss on melting is estimated to be only about two per cent, on each occasion. 

(d) No. Two lakhs of impressions is a fair estimate. 

ie) No. Hand compositors are monthly rated. There are no allowances for carrying 
out particular classes of works. 

(/) A comparative statement is given below : 

\g) Does not arise. 


Cimparaiive slatemeni showing cost of composing hy harut 4ty,72 ens nonpareil type 1S> 
columns tabular statement and by Monotype Machine* 


Hand. Monotype. 

Compositors piece charges to Rs. A. P. (i) Operator 
include (VIIT) Rule Dross (it) Caster 

TJp and (IV) First Read- (iv) First Reading Corrections 

ing Corrections . ,9 8 0 (vii?) Rule Dress Up . 

(ix) Gna .... 
fit) Electricity . 

(xii) Loss on Metal Melting 


Rs. A. P. 
. 2 1.3 4^ 

. 0 7 10 

. 17 0 

0 11 6 

. 0 6 0 

0 2 2 

. 0 0 2 


9' 8 0 


5 1.5 4 


(III) Arranging — No such operation. • 

(V) Second Reading Corrtjction ; 

(VT) Third Reading Corrections ; and ^Explained below. 

(VIT) Revise Correction. j 

First reading corrections are carried out by a hand compositor whether the matter 
is set by Hand or by Machine. Provided the hand cOmpositor does this work efficiently 
subsequent corrections should be at a minimum. IV shows the cost of th^'s hand- 
compositor. Subsequent corrections found necessary as a result of thi^ man’s bad work 
would arise whether the matter was composed by hand or Machine. V, VT and VII are 
therefore problematical and do not effect relative costs of composition by Hand or 
Machine. 

(XI) Water — is used solely to quickly solidify the typo on casting. It permeates^ 
the mould fed by a^^' pipe — the cost in this case is negligible and has been ignored. 


Number of Certain Indian Officers on the North Western Railway.. 

73. (r) Tliere is no rule under which the existing incumbents of the posts referred to* 
i n par« {a) bf the question are required to have qualified from the Walton Training School.. 
So.far as .the existing . incumbents of the posts are doneemed, none of them have beeni 
ordered to qualify at the Walton Training School in the duties of the posts held.. 
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^ lb. Preaident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of amendment No. 89* moved by Baja. 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar. 

lb. B. B. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I was dis- 
cussing yesterday afternoon various reasons and arguments which had 
been advanced by the Honourable the Finance Member in support of 
his statement that, as the measure is worded and framed, it sufficiently 
secures the achievement of. our object, namely, that 75 per cent, of the 
shares of the Reserve Bank will be held by Indian nationals. I had 
already shown that the fact, that tiiere were so many separate registers 
provided for each province, did not achieve the object that we had in 
view, because in each and every province there are non-Indians. There 
is no part of the country where non-Indians are not to be found and, 
unless there was some restriction placed upon the purchase of shares 
by them, we cannot safely expect to achieve our object. Sir, I endea- 
voured to show, would it help if the shares were allotted to applicants 
according to the plan adopted in the Bill? This would hardly secure ta 
any particular class of people the bulk of the shares. Then tlie Honour- 
able the Finance Member refers to the evidence of some of the expert 
witnesses, notably Mr. Shroff, whom the Select Committee examined. 
But, on going through his speech, I find the following passage: 

“We a’’e quite certfiin that this will mean that Fud'ans must get practically the 
whole of the shares at thft outset and we believe further, and we are confirmed in this- 
belief by many of thoee who appeared before us. including Mr. Shroff “ 


-now these are the words to be noted — 


“ .... that the vast majority of these shares will be firmly held and will not go- 
on the market aga'n.** 

Now, I understand that sentence to mean only this that Mr. Shroff 
and certain other experts were merely of the opinion that, once these 
shares are bought, the holders would not be eager to sell them away. 
They would cling to them, because it is a good investment. This refer- 
ence to Mr. Shroff’s statement does not solve our difficulties. Mr. Shroff' 
does not say that the preponderance of shares will go to Tiulian nationals. 
Therefore, the reference to Mr. Shroff’s evidence is to my mind irrelevant. 
Tt*e next argument to which the Finance Member resf)rted was tliat 
non-Tndians on retirement from India will be debarred from tin' b«'n(?fits 
of those shares. They wili not be able to draw tlic dividends, find they 
will lose their vote. That is perfectly correct, but they could always 
find non-Indians to purchase the shares. If the shares are really valu- 
able and nobody can doubt that, and if, in addition, they confer a valu- 
able right, then non-Indians would always welcome to purchase tliese 
shares. I submit that this again would hardly be an argument in support of' 
the Finance Member’s contention. As long as there is a ver / large number 
of non-Indians in the country with enough means to buy off these shares,, 
these shares need not go abegging. There is a small number of non- 
Indians retiring from time to time, and if they are compelled to part 

'“That tp sub-clause (S) of claui^ 4 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

... 'Provided however that .at^ least 75 per cent, of the total uumber of ' shares shalt. 
always be held by Indian ^naiioiiaUV’ ..i., . 
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with these shares, they, can always find: — very conveniently an4 witKs 
profit — other men of their ow'n community to purchase those shares froni^ 
them. This would not solve the problem and would not achieve us the 
object we have in view. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member says that nobody can have more 
than 10 votes. There, again, I have got no dispute with him, but how 
does that solve our difficulty? Lastly, he says: Look at the example of 
tho Imperial Bank: On the shareholders list of the Imperial Bank, there 
are 65 per cent of Indian nationals, and from that he concludes that the 
shares of the Keserve Bank also will be held by Indian nationals in the 
same proportion. Sir, I was at some pains yesterday to show that the 
position of the Imperial Bank was not identical with the position of the 
Keserve Bank. One is a commercial institution, piite and simple, and 
the other is a commercial institution plus a great deal more. Therefore, 
the demand on the part of non-Indian nationals tp secure the shares 
of the Reserve Bank would be far greater and they will be far more 
eager to secure the privilege of a vote in an institution which is to control 
flic destinies, at least the financial destinies, of this country. I have 
* endeavoured to discover some kind of material in the speech of the Honour- 
able Member which could be validly regarded as an argument to convince 
•s that our object would be achieved by the arrangement adopted in the 
Bill. Now, Sir, I have failed to find any hidden or mysterious mechanism 
in this measure whereby the Indian nationals would necessarily secure 
any advantage over others. If by accident, chance or luck we happen 
) achieve that position, the credit of that will not be due to the Honour- 
able Member. I would ask the Honourable Member to show me a single 
clause which could be regarded as a valid argument for the proposition 
in question. 1, therefore, regret to say that to my mind the hope held out 
by the Honourable Member appears to be totally illusory. 


But let us assume for a moment that his assurance is a genuine assur- 
ance, where does it lead to? Sir, ever since my childhood, I have known 
one great trait of character of English peo])le and that is their patriotism. 
Sir, T wish we could take a leaf out of their book. If we only possessed 
one-half or one-fourth of the patriotism which an average Englishman 
possesses, we would not be asking for these Reforms from thern — wc would 
take them ourselves. It is only as long as I and Br. Ziauddin cut each 
other’s throat, that they come in. Now, Sir, w^e are being assured today 
by an ]3nglishman. Sir George Schuster,, possessing the same measure of 
patriotism running in his blood as in any other Englishmen and ho says: 
‘■‘Children, you keep quiet. I have put in tlic Bill enough for you. It 
does not appcnir on the surface, but you will get 75 per cent, all the 
same. Yoiv will control the destinies of this Bank. But you should hot 
make any noise, it is there’*. Should we take it that tlie Honourable 
the Finance Member is going to dp a bad tiini to his own countrymen, 
by curtailing their right to ijurcliase these valuable shares? If it is a 
valuable right, he is obviously injuring his own people, and at their ex- 
pfense giving uS an advantage. Could we for a moment take tliat assur- 
ance seriously? 1 think an Englishman even under chloroform is not 
dapable of doing injury to his own people, and I admire that trait of 
character. 1,. therefore, say that when Sir George Schuster assures 
ais that hd has here in this measure given us . an a4vaiitag;e over his own 
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people, there must be some mistake. It is much safer to conclude that 
this, assurance or hope which he hag held out* is illusory. 

Referring once niore to the Finance, Member’s speech,' I invite your 
attention to a particular sentence where he says: 

*'We on this side have not the smallest doubt that in practice considerably more^ 
than 75 per cent, of the shares will actually be held by {now kindly nott the worai)' 
natural born Indians.*' 

Sir Abdulla-al-MAmiin Suhrawardy (Burdwnn and Presidency Divisions; 
Muhammadan Rural) : What' is wrong with natural born Indians ? 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Who said there was anything wrong with them? I 
•have not yet said anything. Kindly wait and listen and then comment. 

I only want you to bear in mind the words that I am emphasising. It 
will be secured to natural born Indians. Now, in one breath the Honour- 
able Member says that natural born Indians will secure this and, in,, 
the next breath, ho says; 

“But we must take our stand on the position that, so far as the Statutory provi- 
.sions are concerned, no distinction can be drawn in this matter between Indian boni^ 
subjects of His Majesty and United Kingdom, — not dominion — British subjects,, 
resident in India. That is an essential constitutional principle and the parallels quoted' 
from other Central Bank Statutes do not apply in the present case," 

— here arc words to which I would invite the attention of the House, in, 
particular, — 

“because in th's case, we must regard the United Kingdom British subjects 
resident in India as equivalent to Indian nationals." 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member starts by saying that, 
'75 per cent, of the shares will be secured to the natural born Indians, 
and ends by proving that 75 per cent., shares will be secured by natural ^ 
born Indians p/ws the British subjects of His Majesty, who will congti-» 
.tute, according to his definition, the Indian nationals. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I never saidj 
anything of the kind. I think the whole House must appreciate that, 

Mr. B. B. Puri: If necessary, I will repeat again wluit he said. One. 
has only got to compare the two expressions w^hich J have already quoted 
from the speech, it is not from rnemroy that 1 arn placing this material, 
before the House. I am placing before the House the very words used, 
in that speech. Natural born Indians^ — I take that expression to mean., 
natural born Indians out and out and I understand Indian nationals to 
trieiin the same.. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras European): Not as natural born Indians. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Wliat else are tiiey? For tlie ])urpose of securing, 
•shares in this Reserve Bank, I take it that the Honourable Member makes 
no distinction between the two classes. If, for tlio purpose of purcdiasing, 
shares, wc and the British subjects resident in India are on j)ar and if 
there is no distinction betw^een us, then I submit that the claim of the 
Honourable the Finance Member that 75 per cent, of the shares will be^ 
secured to natural bom Indians is not well founded, ft remains, not only 
not proved, but disproved. Sir, if, as I said in the beginning, the Qoy- 
emment are really and genuinely in agreement with us, if 
^ey really think that our aspiration is a legitimate one and that we 
'^6uld be given these shares to the extsnt of 75 per qent., then 
i silinhit, £l8 pointed but by the Raja Bahadur,; what is, there tp pyeveiijt^ 
Government from so stating openly in the Bill itself? We have 
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been reminded of a new constitutional principle, a very convenient principle^ 
from the non-Indian point of view, one aspect of which we discussed 
yesterday when we were dealing with the adjournment motion.. 
Sir, the mere fact that the Government hesitate to say so raises our sus- 
picions. Nor can the measure be regarded an honest measure in the sense*, 
that it does not correctly represent all that is intended to be laid down,. 

It reminds me of the case of a man who on his death bed was dictating 
his will to his lawyer and he said, so much money to each of my nephews 
and nieces, so much money to my employees who have been in my 
service for more than 15 years, and the Solicitor then asked for the names 
of nephews and nieces and servants who fulfilled the particular quali- 
fication and the man said: *To tell you the truth, I have not got any nephew 
or niece nor any employee who ha& been with me for 15 years, but it must 
be stated as such items always sound well in a will*’. It appears, there- 
fore, that for the sake of the Bill sounding well, certain things which- 
should have been mentioned have been omitted, and I am afraid there 
must be certain things mentioned which are not intended to be carried 
out. Why not })lace before the House an honest document which 
contains all that is intended to be said and does not contain anything 
which should not find any place in it? I do not propose to leave it at 
that, I would like to go a step further and show that this measure is not 
as innocent as it looks, and that it conto-ins a great deal more which- 
would militate against our securing our object. 

I take it that this Reserve Bank Bill is a reform measure and that 
the granting of a new Constitution depends upon it. I regard all these 
reform measures as **tvar measurof/* because, from the point of view of 
Government, a now I’ogiint^ is coming in, and naturally the English people 
are out to set their house in order. They are fortifying their position,. 
They arc safeguarding their interests, and I am not blaming them, T 
am not criticising them, for, if we were in their position, v,e would 
perhaps be doing more or less the same thing. I am mentioning it only 
in order to understand where wc stand. The present measure appears- 
to be a measure to secure financial safcjguards. 

Now, Sir, so far as the reforms and the Constitution that has been 
promised to ns ore concerned, my observations would be very few. And 
all that I want to say is that I attach very little importance, to any 
reform or Constitution wherciinder we liavo got no control over cur 
finances, no control over the foreign policy, no control over tlie army, oVer 
the niilways when our trade and commercial mlations arcs to be governed 
by certain pacta and certain conventions of doubtful advantage to India. 
If these are the reforms that we are goini'? to got, then the less said 
about the reforms the better. Wo have long been hearing about these reforms 
and at one time we were quite jubilant about them. It reminds me of 
the story of a man who was about to be married. He was very happy 
at first, but when tlie actual day anived and he went inside the church 
where there was a large company of friends assembled, the bridegroom’s 
behaviour appeared curious. So the best man stepped forward and said 
to him- “What’s the matter with you? Have you lost .the ring, or* 
what?” He said: “No, I have next lost the rinig, but T have lost my 
Cjnthusiasin. “ So, by the time these reforms arrive, owing to measures ^ 
such as this with all their safeguards and fortifications. T am afraid we- 
shall have lost all our enthusiasm. Now, let us examine this Bill 
tittle further. Looking at clause 4, you will find that this Reserve Bank 
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IS ijoifig to be more or less a cosmopoliian instjtiitiou. We have beard of 
cosmi^politan clubs, but 1 have not yet heard of a cosmopolitan lieservo 
Bank. Sir, I expected this Bank to: be a national institution. Instead 
of that, I think it will be a more apt description to call it an international 
Institution, because Geriuans, French, Jiinglish, Americans, japunese* 
etc., till can come in. Every one of them has got a voice in one form 
or another, some getting in through the main door, others through the 
side doors and still others through the trap doors or, as my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, said, the chora durwaza. But all of them are 
welcome, all classes of people and ail races. It is a sort of a general 
meeting place for all sorts of nationalities, vrhy we do not know. 1 hope 
and trust that the Honourable the Finance Member would give this 
House an assurance that the Central Banks in other countries arc also 
run on similar cosmopolitan principles. If they are not run on such 
principles, then I would submit that this charity at our expense is neither 
fair nor honest. Sir, in every village a portion of the land is set apart 
as what is called the Shamilat-deh. The Shamilat-deh is the village 
common, which every one is entitled to use. When there are festivals, 
they are celebrated them. It is a general meeting place. Now, it 
appears to me that this unfortunate country is the Shamilaf.-deh for other 
nations. Germans might oome, Japanese might come, all sorts of ex- 
periments, financial and otherwise, might be made here in this country. 
They have been given a voice, because, through these traj) doors, foreign 
firms, as long as they have got a branch here and arc registered here as 
a company, can buy shares in this Bank. Again, in the form of 
scheduled banks, any of these foreigners could come in. I submit. Sir, 
that this does not look very much like promoting the object of this amend- 
ment, namely, that 75 per cent, of the shares must bo reserved for Indian 
nalionals. Sir, whatever justification there may bo for the Flnglish 
people to share with Indians the profits of this Bank, there seems no 
justification to invite the 'foreigners. Why allow us to be eaten by 

them? Perhaps you know the story of four friends who arranged a pic-nic. 
One of them said, he would bring some meat; anotiier said, be would 
bring the drinks; and the third said, he would bring some sweets; but 
the fourth man, on being asked what he would bring, said, “I will bring 
couple of friends’*. Now, Sir, if there is a big feast going on here in 
this Shamilat-deh, which is the common property of everybody, we don’t 
mind if you can eat yourself, but w^hy invite outsiders? I submit that 
in these circumstances, the achievement of the object that this amendment 
has in view becomes a very remote reality, and the only w^ay to secure 
it* is by making a specific provision in the measure itself. Sir, I support. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab: Muhammadan): 
Sir, this amendment will serve no useful purpose; on the other hand, it 
will cause unnecessary irritation and friction between the Indians and the 
British residents in this country. It also offends against ihe canon of non- 
discrimination agreed to by all parties in London. The White Paper lays 
it dow'ii by common consent that there should be no discrimination in 
respect of taxation, the holding of property of any kind and in other 
matters. Sir, I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. James on the 
speech which he made yesterday, — ^that Britishers in this country are goihg 
to be partners in the destinies of this country. We are not likely to break 
that partnership up, we welcome it. ’ Apart from the representatives of 
banks and business houses who take interest in the finances, I do not think 
British institutions and British residents in Ih.dia wdll jurnp at the .offer to 
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purchase the Reserve Bank shares. The idea that the British residents, 
in this country will invest money in the Reserve Bank for political reasons, 
is a pure moonshine. There is not one of them who would invest money 
hi the Bank except for the reason that it represents a good investment. 
The British people are the wisest people in the matter of investment. 
They have equally good business of other kinds to invest their money in. 

Now, Sir, there are many provisions in the Bill itself which will give 
a preponderance of Indian capital to Indians. Separate registers are kept 
to assure equitable distribution of shares in different provinces. Special 
methods of allotment are inteiuled which will give precedence to the appli- 
cant for a few sluiros and will lead to other widespread holdings through- 
out India. No group in Calcutta or in Bombay or in Delhi will be able 
to control or dominate the affairs of the Bank. In view of the fact that 
we have reduced the denomination of shares from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100, 
even small people will be able to purchase a few shares. In addition to* 
this, no shareholder, no matter how many shares he holds, will be able 
to exercise more than 10 votes. And the greatest and most important 
safeguard is this, that if a British resident holding Bank shares retires 
from India, he will automatically cease to vote or to diaw a dividend. Ho 
will, therefore, be corrqiellcd to sell his share in the open market. Then 
thc5re is ariotlier safeguard, namely, that the nationals of the British 
Dominions, which discriminate in any way against Indians, will not be 
allowed to purchase any shares. Arc not these safeguards enough to ensure a 
preponderance of Indian capital, through the ordinary operation of the 
stock and sliare market? By virtue of these operations well over half 
the capital of the rinporial Jhink is now hold by the Indians. As our Hon- 
ourable friend. Sir Ocorge Schuster, pointed out, if this has liappened in 
the case of the Imperial Bank, there is no reason why it should not 
happen in the case of the Reserve Bank. \Vc all knew that the Imperial 
Bank was a l^ritisli ontov|)risc in its inception and we all know that the 
Governor General in Council has always nominated four Indian Directors 
to the Board of that Bank and it is by these nominations that there is 
H substantial majority of Indians on the Board. There is no reason then 
to hold iluit the Covornor General in Council will adopt a different prin- 
ciple in his nominations to the Board of the Reserve Bank. As 1 have 
already said, we welcome the fact that British residents in this country 
are going to b(i partners in the destinies of this country: we are now part- 
ners in a joint venture and it would be invidious, if not to say impracti- 
cable, to discriminate. Sir, discrimination will lead to friction; it wilLlead 
to irritation; and it will endanger the smooth working of the new Cons- 
titution. I oppose this amendment and I do hope that the House will 
reject it. (Applause.) 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I am afraid I cannot share the optimism of my Honourable 
friend to my right, and I also feel that he misunderstood the scope and 
the purpose of this amendment. Nor can I agree with my friend, Mr. 
Puri, to all he said. He has overdrawn the picture. The objeet he has 
in view is in accord with mine. On this motion we have this advantage 
which wo generally do not have: that is, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member, on an earlier occasion, had been pleased to deal with this point,, 
and the House has before it his point of view. I am not going into the 
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details of the question whether, in the actual application of the provisions 
of this Bill in practical effect, 75 per cent, or more of Indians would be 
secured or not. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, was satisfied 
and would not, as told in the Statcnman, be pressing for this motion, 
because he was satisfied that the provisions of the Bill would in actual, 
practice secure for Indians 75 per cent. If the matter rested witli that, 

I for one would believe tJiat there is a considerable section on this side of 
the House, who would like to leave the matter at that. But the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member as well as m.y Honourable friend, Mr. James,, 
speaking for the European Group, imported into this question what is 
called a great essential constitutional principle which is said to be involved 
in it. Wlicn a statement to that effect has been made, I humbly submit 
that 1 for one would not like to leave the matter at that without taking 
very serious notice of it. It is said that an essential constitutional prin- 
ciple is involved. What is that constitutional principle? Where was it 
laid? And how is it involved? There seems to la; considorahlc mis- 
apprehension and some confu/ion of thought also with regard to this ques- 
tion. So far as the constitutional position is concerned, there are two 
documents of considerable impoi'tance which throw light on the position. 
They are the Proclamation of Queen Victoria and the Government of India 
Act. These were discussed at some length yesterday afternoon. In one 
res])eet it does bear upon llu’s rpiestion. as well as on the question of 
dominion subjects, because it deals with the larger question involved, 
namely, what arc the rights of British subjects, one and all resident in 
India? So far as the present constitutional position is concerned, I con- 
fess that I was not able to got at any particular provision of law there or 
anywhere else which would support the statement that this is an essential 
principle involved, namely, that the native born subjects of ibis country 
are equal to the British subjects resident here. It may be, us was pointed 
out by Mr. Puri yesterday, that in the consiitution that we may have- 
in the future, some provision to that effect might he made. Assuming 
for a niomoiit that sucli a provision would be made, assuming for a moment 
thaf we have g(^t to take note of what may be into our present legislation, 
assuming all that to be proper and possible, I would like to ask whether 
that affects the position seriously? By asking that 75 pen’ cent, of these 
sh.aros should be held by Indians, are you making a distinction in order to 
discriminate? 1 could very well understand, if we have shut out every 
non-national British subject, who is domiciled in this country, that that would 
amount to discrimination. But when we are prepared to say that 25 per 
^eni is set apart for these people and we w’ani at least 75 ])er cent to be 
secured to the pcojde born in our country, I would like to ask- do you 
call that a distinction to discriminate? I venture tc submit, Sir, that 
it is not. It is not a dislhiction to discriminate, but it is a distinction to 
protect certain vested interests. If that were not so, the course of legis- 
lation that we have so far been pursuing in this House would all be 
wrong. For instance, in the Airw^nys Act, which we passed only last year, 
we have stated that enrolment under that Act. according to the provisions 
of section 9 of the Act, w'ould be under the followuiig conditions: 

“ Unless such person is a subject of His Majesty or a Prince of India and 

(fl^) is of unniixed Indian descent; or 

{b) if he is of mixed Indian and non-Indian descent, or ^ ^ 

(c) if he is of unmixed non-Indian Asiatic descent, ’s domiciled in India and his 
father and grandfather domiciled in India.’' 

That is one of the provisions of the Act which w’c ptassed only last year 
in this very Ijegislature. When we passed that, was this House discrimi- 
nating? Was this House making a distinction to discriminate? Was^ 
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it making a discrimination to set apart certain kinds of services to people 
who are expected to be . benefited by it having regard to the fact that they 
are the people of this country and therefore deserve to be treated with 
consideration? 

Then, again, Sir, we have so many seats reserved on a communal basis 
for Muslims, for Hindus, for Christians and others. Was it also a distinc- 
tion to discriminate or it was a distinction intended to protect certain 
interests in India? According to the Queen's Proclamation, eve^ British 
Indian or British subject in this country, without any prejudice to his 
caste, colour or creed, is entitled to have equal opportunities and no denial 
to serve on those grounds. Notwithstanding that, in communal compart- 
ments certain interests have been provided for special treatment. When 
that was done, was it, I ask, a distinction to discriminate or a distinction 
only to protect weaker interests. 

Again, Sir, legislation has been pursued with a view to protecting certain 
interests in the Provinces also. Was that ultra vires ? I am afraid, a great 
confusion of thought does exist if Honourable Members or even the 
Government were to say, by merely providing a greater share in this case 
to India, we are making a distinction in order to discriminate. I venture 
to submit that it is not so. As I have already said, if we wanted to dis- 
criminate, we could have shut out the whole lot of them, but that was never 
our intention. This distinction was made only to protect Indian interests, 
with a view to providing for them a greater share in their own country. 

This brings us, Sir, to two important questions. One is the question of 
domicile and the other is, wliat are the rights of the people who are bom 
in this couTitry? It must bo remembered that we, who are born in this 
country, who belong to this country, must admittedly have a greater and 
a predominant (daim for services in onr own country. We cannot, at the 
same time, having regard to our constitutional position, shut out or over- 
look for a minute the rights of those British subjects who have come here 
and settled down. It was not at any rate the intention of any one of us 
that wo should discriminate against those Britishers who are actually 
domiciled in this country having regard to our constitutional position. We 
feel conscious that, constituted as we are, we have to take their interests 
also into consideration, although we feel conscious that they arc different 
from us. 

The next question is the question of domicile. Yesterday the question 
of domicile was in a way said to be synonymous to that of residence, But 
that, mere residence was not enough to claim domicile, can easily be noted. 
Domicile is something more than residence. It is a status by which you 
make a permanent home in a country although you are not precluded from 
changing it from time to time. No person can have two domiciles. If an 
Englishman comes here and settles down for a number of years, he does 
not acquire any domicile in this country, and the authority for it will be 
found in one of the leading cases on that subject in Halisbury's Laws of 
England. I may cite an instance from that. An Englishman was resident 
in this country for a large number of years. He went back to his own 
country and wanted to press his claim in a court of law. Tl'e sticcess of that 
claim depended on his having an English domicile. It was contended 
by his opponent that he, having been resident for a long time in India, 
India was his domicile. But it was held that the mere fact of a man being 
•resident for hayrever long a period in another country does not give him 
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'^he stiitus of domicile, nor deprive his domicile in the country of his origm 
and tliat no single time a man can have two domiciles, one in England 
*and the other in India;. There must be a olear intention to create one and 
determine the other. Such being the rights of domicile, we have to consider 
whether mere residence in this country would give them the same rights as 
domicile may secure, or whether there is any justification in making a 
.confusion between residence and domicile. We should insist upon domicil- 
.iary qualification. In England, it is only men, who are domiciled there, have 
got rights. Mere residence by itself does not confer any rights on them. 

It is said, we cannot discriminate, because the Britishers do not discrimi- 
.nate. 

Eurtlier, the Einance Member said that tlie more fact that, in every 
I'onstitution and in every statutory provision in other countries, . these 
shares are practically reserved to the nationals of those country should ' 
.have no application here. It is not my desire to bring in the analogy of 
foreign countries. I do see the force of that argument that wa cannot 
bring in the analogy of those countries in this matter for the simple reason 
that our own position is ])eculiar inasmuch as there are j)eoplc of another 
country who are our Rulers and who have taken residence in this country 
and that thoir rights cannot be either ignored or denied. So far 1 do admit; 
d)ut. when it is said that in England there is no quesion of discrimination, 
no Statute ever made any discrimination; even assuming for the purpose 
<»f argum(*nt that I was wrong in holding that this wag not discrimination, 

1 would respectfully invite the attention of Ilononrable Members opposite 
1() some facts. Before T do so, I invito Ilononrable Members to consider 
12 Noon we do discrimintite where there is a possibility 

* of conflict of interests. Where the ])OS8ibility of conflict of 
interests is not jn’esent or is so remote that it is impossible to conceive that 
it can ever come within the range of practical politics, there w’onld be no 
occasion to make any provision in any Shitutc to discriminate. Therefore, * 
whether British Statutes discriminate or not in the ])Mst cannot be taken 
into Bcrions eonsideration. But, of late, if what T read the other day in the 
Ijitemry Digest is correct, things even in Great ]lritain are moving so fast- 
in this direction that it cannot be said that things are today going on in- 
England us they did some years back. The Literary Digest of March 30, 
1929, says: 


Jiftor another of British companies whose pecuritics have I'eon made active are 
"hastily meeting; and amending charters and bye-law.s to provide that coutnd can never 
•go overseas.” 

• Then, again, we find, for instance, the Imperial Airways Company, 
Limited, excluding people who are non-Britons. Then there is another 
constitution under which the Marconi International Marine Company, 
Limited, have provided separate registers for foreigners and for British born 
subjects. The Marconi International Marine has made it very clear that, 
while a shareholder, who holds a share under the allotment given to the 
foreigners, cannot acquire any other share reserved or allotted to the 
nationals of Great Britain, it is permissible under its constitution that 
persons who are nationals of Britain can purchase the shares allotted for 
the foreigners. 

Mr. T. S. James: May I be .allowed to interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber for one moment, because I think there is some misunderstanding there? 
>"iiiBt of all, my Honourable friend has quoted certain cases of private 
companies which are making provisions, themselves against the holding of 

a 
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shares by aliens, that is to say, by foreigners. Secondly, I am* not aw^ra 
of any Statute or any British Act at present which discriminates against 
British subjects from India, and that was the whole point of the argumeni 
which was used yesterday. I think my Honourable friend will perhaps 
remember that there w'as no claim that private companies did not discrimi-*' 
nate against persons who are regarded as foreigners in Britain. I would 
remind him that Indians are not regarded as foreigners, but are welcomed, 
as subjects of His Majesty. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I think my Honourable friend has misunderstood 
the line of argument that I was pursuing. I started with a statement that, 
where there is a conflict of interests, there you will find always a provision 
to discriminate. Where there is no such possibility, or the contingency 
is remote, you do not find such a provision. But when conditions do 
appear, or appear to be reasonably probable, then you begin to move, 
and T said, the recent tendency was to move in that direction. I waa 
.first quoting a number of private companies. It is a fact that certain 
private companies have made this distinction by amending their charters 
granted by Government. (Afr. Vidifa Saqar Pandya: ‘‘Even banks. ‘M 
Even banks. The principle on which the whole thing is based is as I 
liavc read out from the Literary Digest ^ and the tendency in England at 
the ])reseTit niomont is in that diroefiou. There is also confusion in the mind 
of mv ironourahle friend, Mr. James. A British horn subioct must be noted 
to be not the same as a British subject. He is considering both are same. 
What is provided here is that no British born subject shall have any ri.ght 
to hold anv of these shares in these British companies. Coming to the 
Bank of England, we do not know what the Bank of England will do in 
the next four or five years. At the present moment there is a great 
outcry going on in England that the financiers, who are wielding great 
influence over the Bank of England, have of late engaged themselves in 
inatt(?rs which wer^^ conducive to the pure national interests of England, 
and Mr. Jarrie and Keynes and some other writers recentlv stated that the 
original intention of the Bank of England to have national control in 
order to promote national interests was lost sight of by the international 
adventurers of the financiers of the Bank of England, and. it was con- 
sidered necessary to raise a campaign in England itself to mobilise publio 
opinion to the effect that the Bank of England should he purely confined 
to national interests. It is not quite possible for us at the present* 
moment to know what exactlv the Bank of England mav do* in the neai 
future. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Vidva Rngar Pnndya, draws fny 
• attention to the provisions of the Midland Bank, which are to the effect 
that non-nationals are to be discriminated. Having regard to all these 
facts. I venture to submit that our providing 25 per cent, at the veiy 
outset must he appreciated even by the people of Great Britain. It is 
not a small thing to provide 25 per cent, of these shares for those people. 
All that we wanted was 75 per cent, and our justification is that this is 
our countrv, and we who are bom in this country have a claim that 
institutions of this country should be, if not wholly ours, at least predo-* 
minantlv ours. Is that wrong? Are we so unreasonable as to sav that 
in our own country we should have a greater share?' Are we to hold this 
.in partnership with people who mav come here as sojourners? I submitt 
.therefore, that so far as this constitutional principle is involved, I. deny that 
'there is such a principle m that and I maintBia that future 

Constitution, this country is to be deprived of any legitimate share iiv 
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the service of this coyntrj or in the privileges of the. natural bom of tliis 
country, I for one would certainly object to it. .With these few words, I 
support the motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): After the speech of my 
Honourable friend, Mian Sbah .Nawaz, I hardly thought it would be 
necessary for^ me to intervene in this debate; but consequent on the 
i^marks of my Honourable friend, who has just sat down, I think it ia 
necessary that I should put before the House the position, as we see it, of 
the British community out here and of the European residents in India. I 
should like to make it perfectly clear tliat the sole point on which 1 wish 
to take my stand is one of reciprocity. In doing so, I am. merely repeat- 
ing, and I am not going to repeat at any great length, what Mr. James 
said in his speech on the second reading of the Bill and the remarks which 
he made in his speech yesterday, and perhaps I may hero say that the 
speeches on the adjournment motion yesterday rose to a height that wo 
have not seen in this House for some time. The clear reasoning and the 
restraint with wliich Members spoke, t think, appealed to all in this 
House and will appeal to the whole of Indian 

Now, Sir, we British subjects resident in India have submitted to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in London memoranda drawn up by the- 
European Association and by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
v'hich are the two main bodies through which European opinion is dissemi- 
nated in India. Those memoranda definitely stated that any principle of 
discrimination between ourselves and Indian nationals is a principle that 
we cannot admit and thali v/e cannot agree to. That is a plank in our 
platform on which the European witnesses before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee pressed most strenuously, and here I should like to acknow- 
ledge the remarks made yesterday by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, who said that he wanted no discrimination between British' 

* residents in India and Indian nationals, and my Honourable friend, Mr. 
B'. Das, who said definitely that he wanted to have equal rights for both 
those oommuiiities. Earlier in the debate, Mr. Mitra expressed similar 
sentiments. Our claim has always been based on the basis of reciprocity, 
reciprocity in the Icigislatio'n of the United Kingdom, and we maintain that 
British residents out here should be at no disadvantage in India in any 
matter where no similar discrimination exists in the United Kingdom. 
The matter of disabilities imposed on Indian nationals in other parts of 
the Empire is an entirely different matter and was fully discussed 
yesterday. This Group has on many previous occasions given its unequi- 
vocal support to Indian interests and to Indian protest in that particular 
matter. This question of reciprocity was accepted by the Round Table 
Conference in 1931 and an endeavour has been made to incorporate it 
in the White Paper. We only ask for the acceptance of that principle 
by this House, which, I maintain, is being mfringed b\ this amendment, 
and, with regard to this question of percentages, I echo what my friend, 
Mian Shah Nawaz, said. There is not the slightest possibilitv of any 
British interests in India investing in shares of the Reserve Bank with 
* the ultimate view of using them as a political instrument. ‘ British 
business men are not given to that sort of procedure, especiallv out in 
this countrv. Thev put their money in investments which thev consider 
to be secure fo.r getting a reasonable return, on their capital, nud the fact 
thW^iiO Britfsh'reMde^^ in India can retain shares when he retires from 
India will not produce any gieat enthusiasm amongst Briti»-ner8 out here 
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for investing in a concern that has so restricted a niarket. ^ far as the 
Britisher is concerned. As for my Honouirable Wend, 4i!lr. remark 

that any Britisher can get rid of the shares to another Bi^tisher, tba^ is 
net the usual wAy of disposing of your securities when yoii" leave ‘ India. 
They are sold in the open market through a broker. It is quite immaterial 
to the seller who the purchaser is, provided Bfe- cheque is good for the 
amount. We take our main stand on this principle of reciprocity and 
any attack on that principle, as an amendment of this description and 
other amendments later on do so attack it, must and will be strongly 
opposed by us, 

. Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Itural) : After long speeches made on this amendment, 

1 do not want to take up the time of the House by making another long 
speech, but I would like to put one or two questions to the Honourable the 
Finfuice Member so that he might answer those questions when he replies 
to the debate on this amendment. The Honourable the Finance Member 
the other day said that there would not be great inducement for the 
Britishers to take many shares in this Reserve Bank as they have to sell 
out their shares when they go back to their country after retirement from 
service or profession, and the same idea has also been expressed the other 
day by my Honourable friend, Mr. Studd. But, after reading the evidence 
of the Secretary ot' State and also the memoranda which he submitted 
before tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee, 1 find some difficulty which 
1 will put in the form of questions for my Honourable friend to answer. 
As for the memoranda it is stated that in regard to any company or 
corporation that is or may lioreafter be established or incorporated in India, 
the question of domicile or residence will have a different meaning altogel- 
thei', that is to say, a British subject domiciled or resident in England is 
deemed to fulfil all the conditions laid down by any Indian law as to the 
question of domicile, residence or duration of residence and other things. 
Ihitting this in plain language, it means that if any Indian Act provides, 
us this Reserve Bank Bill attempts to do, that a person should be resident 
ill India for the purpose of liolding shares, then a Britisher, who is domiciled 
in the United Kingdom, who has not come over to India or who has come 
and returned after coming here, is deemed to fulfil the conditions laid down 
hy this Bill, That is to say, he is deemed to reside or continue to reside 
in India and hold shares in the Bank. That is the meaning, and this has 
been amplified by the question put by Sir Hari Singh Gour and the answer 
given by the Secretary of State. On page 390 of the evidence, Second 
Volume, in question No. 15577 — ^that a person domiciled in the United 
Kingdom shall, notwithstanding an Indian law to that effect that he shall 
be domiciled in India, be deemed to be domiciled in India for the purpose 
of this clause. The answer is: “Yes, that is bo“. Instead of “domicile** 
you might substitute “residence**. I will read the section in the memo- 
randum itself. This is the memorandum submitted by the Secretary of 
State before this Committee. It says: 

*'rn the case of a company which is or may hereafter be incorporated in India, 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom will be deemed tpio facto to comply 
with any coiid'tions imposed by law on the company instead of domicile, residence, 
ftiration of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth of the Directors, 
shareholders, agents and Benranls.'* 

That is the question which I would like the Honourable the Finanoa 
Member to answer. 
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Then, with regard to the queation of discrimination, in my humble 
opinion, this reservation of 75 per cent of the shares for Indian national 
will not come under the , definition of discrimination. Sir, every day we 
are having questions put on the subject of the percentage of appointmenta 
to be reserved for a particular community in India, and so on, and the 
Government also have approved of and are in fact adopting a certain per* 
centage of appointments being reserved for a particular community. Even 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service, they reserve a certain proportion 
for Europeans and Indians. So that, the mere reservation of a certain 
percentage, even according to the Government’s showing, does not and 
cannot amount to discrimination. If a particular community or a particular 
nation is entirely excluded from enjoying the fruits of some particular 
appointments, then it amounts to discrimination, but if a certain percentage 
is reserved, for Indian nationals, then it does not come under the definition 
of discrimination. So, with these few words, I would request the Honour* 
able the Finance Member to reply to these points that I have raised. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham* 
madan Rural) : Sir, this amendment has raised an isssue on which, if I 
understand aright, the different sections in this House are all of one mind. 
So, I do not know why we are taking so much time of the House in coming 
to a decision. Everybody here (including the Treasury Benches) is anxious 
that Indians should secure the shares of this Bank not only to the extent 
of 75 per cent, but much more, and the Honourable the Finance Member 
made it clear that he not only desired, but he was almost certain that that 
purpose would be attained. With that view. Sir, I completely agree. 
The Honourable the Mover of this amendment, the Baja Bahadur, said 
that he wanted to get 75 per cent of the shares for Indians and that the 
surplus of 25 per cent should go to non-Indian nationals. Here, Sir, I join 
issue with him, because 1 expect that Indians should and will secure more 
than 75 per cent, and I further agree with my friend, Mr. Beddi, who 
has just spoken, that, strictly speaking, it will not be discrimination as 
suggested by Sir Leslie Hudson, because, as he says, 25 per cent, will be 
left for non-Indian nationals, that is, British-born subjects resident in 
India. I think logically ho is correct, because the British-born subjects 
resident in India will not form more than 25 per cent. So, speaking very 
logically, it is not even discrimination; but my main ground is, why 
should we have a needless point stretched too far when there is the least 
leeling against it amongst the Members of the European Group or anybody 
else. Our main purpose may be attained, we should work for that; then, 
as the Honourable Mr. Puri pub it, to make the “will" more decent- 
looking or reasonable, why should we provide for nephews, nieces 
and old servants? T(Laughter.) Let us be strictly practical, and, 
as* such, in fixing the limit of 75 per cent for Indians, I think il does no 
credit to our Indian fellow-subjects to put in that limit even. Sir, I am 
fully optimistic on thts particular issue as regards the Reserve Bank. Our 
Indian fellowrsubjects will be very alert and will get much more than 15 
per cent, but, if still the point is stressed, may I appeal to the Honourable 
the Finance Member to see that, in the nile-making section of this Bill, 
he can provide in some way or other that, in case of any extreme necessity 
for w'hieh: there is no reasonable apprehension, some steps might be taken 
to assure my friends on this side. But I think that to provide specifi^JtHy 
here, by Statute, fixing 75 per cent for Indians, is absolutely unnecessary 
and needless. It is no doubt true that there is a strong feeling in the 
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country, because it is not possible perhaps for the ordinary maU' to judga- 
the detailed scheme for the distribution of these shares. It has been made 
abundantly clear that in the first instance these shares will go to anybody 
who applies for Us. 500 worth of shares and more and a large amount of 
the share capital will certainly be exhausted at the first stage. Sir, it is 
hbt without much consideration that I have come to the definite conclusion 
that a statutory provision here is not necessary if it in any way unduly, 
hurts the feelings of our fellow-subjects. (Applause from the European 
Group.) Sir, the very excellent sentiments expressed by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, yesterday, we here fully reciprocate. (Loud Applause.) 
It may be said that this friendship between the dwarf and the giant may 
not be always to the advantage of the dwarf; but in any case^ we would 
like to forgot if that is possible to forget the past, and for the’ future we 
confidently expect that the British-born subjects of His Maiesty will always 
help us, the Indians, to attain our true position in the British Common- 
wealth of stations. (Loud Applause.) On all these grounds, I appeal to 
the House that they may not press for this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. I desire to follow the excellent 
example set by my two friends who have just spoken and to be as brief 
as possible. I think, Sir, you yourself have expressed the view that it 
is undesirable that any Member speaking on any clause in connection 
with this Bill should repeat arguments which he has already put before the 
House — and in this case my own view of the position has been very 
clearly, or as clearly as I could put it, laid before the House in a speech 
’'vhich I made last week, and I maintain that the case which I then put 
before the House remains entirely unanswered. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to follow my learned friend, Mr. B. E. Puri, into those 
very low depths — I hope he will excuse me for saying so — ^into which he 
attempted to take this discussion. I think my Honourable friends who 
listened to my speech and then listened to Mr. Puri's travesty of what 
r said will require no further contradiction from me to emphasise the 
way in which he misrepresented my remarks. 

Before I enter upon any general statement, I should like just to deal 
with this question raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamakrishna 
Eeddi. I must confess that I have not yet had time fully to digest the 
significance of these somewhat complicated and technical questions anA 
, answers. In fact, until my Honourable friend raised the point, I had 
not had my attention called to them at all. But, as far as I have been 
able to see in the few minutes that have elapsed since my Honourable 
friend spoke, the examination of that point was directed to the position 
of companies iricorporated in India. There is one answer of the Secretary 
f State which my Honourable friend did not read and which I think 
is instructive. He says: 

“No, not at all. The meaning of the clause is the meaning that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and T explained 'n answer to a question of Lord Reading's yesterday. This clause 
deals with the setting up of Cimpanies in India. The Indian Legislature can make 
conditioiis, but if tNve conditions affect domicile, residence, duration of residence, 
and so on, a United Kingdom Company incorporated in India would, for that purpose, 
-count as an Indian Company." | 

Sir, T think that the point at issue there is quite different to that which 
1 concerning my Honourable friends. 
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'Xr. iT. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: T will refer, my Honbinnsibfe friend to 
question 'No. il559j5 which directly refers to the Beserve Bank. It is to be 
mimd on pBge 'SQi: 

^*Que8tion8 were put ta you yesterday in regard to the shares in such Companies 
'v^ere they should bo held by those residing in India. I do not remember your answer, 
but is it not a condition laid down in the Beserve Bank Act that shares of that Bank 
will only be allotted to residents in India.** 

That is a direct question, and then comes the answer; 

**Here, again, it ia very difficult, without reverting to the report of the Committee, 
to give a specific answer. My memory goes to show that that is so, but I should like 
to confirm the actual words of the recommendations.** 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend has now 
got on to quite a different point. In this case the Secretary of State 
clearly had not got the report before him. But, in fact, his answer is 
perfectly correct. He said that, in the case of the Beserve Bank, the 
holding of shares would be restricted to residents in India, and that is 
.exactly what we are providing in this clause. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: This clause applies to the residents of 
Great Britain as well as to the residents of India. It applies to a British 
subiect. That is what is contained in the memorandum. If you will 
kindly . • . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order: 
Sir George Schuster. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am making the speech, and 
not my Honourable friend. I am perfectly willing to look into the ques- 
tion again, and if m;/ Honourable friend likes to discuss the matter with 
me, I should be very glad to do so. But what he has put before the 
House does not substantiate any point which has thrown any doubt on 
the matter at all. In the one passage the Secretary of State was dealing 
with position of Companies which are incorporated in India and in the 
other case he is dealing with the Beserve Bank and the conditions that 
are to be imposed on the holding of shares in the Beserve Bank. In the 
Jatter case, he has referred to the necessity for residence in India and that 
is exactly what is provided for in this clause. Thnt is our intention, and, 
as I inade clear to the House yesterday, when Mr. Bhuput Sing raised 
the point, if the intention is not clearly carried out in the Bill as drafted, 
we are quite prepared to assist in clearing up that obscurity and in filling 
up that gap and adding a clause on the lines suggested by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, yesterday. I submit that that will create a 
position which is entirely defensible, completely impregnable. 

Now, Sir, on general grounds, as 1 have already said, I have not much 
more to say. The view which I put before the House when I spoke the 
other day was that this amendment really was a sign rather of weakness 
than of strength, that those who felt that it was necessary to provide 
for statutory protection of their position in this way were basing their 
ideas on conditions which had prevailed in the past. They have not 
^examined the provisions of this Bill and they have not realised what will be 
ihe conditions of the future. 
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Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Puri, epoke aboutf estturancea 
had given. I gave no assurances of any kind, but I did express con- 
fidence in the way in which Indians would interest theihselves in this 
Bank in the future. Nothing that Mr. Puri has said has shaken my con- 
fidence and I am very glad to find my views on that matter supported 
by Members who are not always ready to support our views. I refer* 
particularly to my Honourable friend, Mr. Shah Nawaz, and my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, who has just spoken. We feel that the' 
sarfeguard for the indian position in this case lies in tlie original provisions- 
for allotment. We feel that, owing to the conditions which we have 
laid down, it is quite certain that, in the first place, the vast majority 
of the shares will be allotted to Indians. If that position is once created, 
surely Indians will have sufficient interest in their own institutions, to 
protect that position in the future. I hope that that is the view whicli 
the House will take because, as has already been clearly pointed out by 
several speakers, we must regard any attempt to lay down definite per- 
centages and to introduce statutory protection of this kind as an examyile 
of discrimination which would be contrary to the constitutional principles 
which must be observed in this legislation. I think that that is all that 
I need say. I hope very much that my Honourable friend will agree to 
withdraw his amendment. I submit that that is the course which is likely 
to be the best in accord with the wishes of the House. 

Hr, President: (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty): The point 
raised by Mr. Reddi may be discussed with reference to the amendment of 
Mr. Bhuput Sing. That will be the proper occasion when a point of that 
nature can be cleared up as the amendment of Mr. Bhuput Sing raises 
the issue definitely as to what will be the rights of non-Indian British 
subjects who cease to reside in India. That point can be taken up at 
that stage. Docs the Honourable. Member (Raja Bahadur G. Krishna- 
machariar) ask for leave to withdraw his amendment ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): May I know, Sir, whether the debate is going to be closed. 
No one has asked for its closure. I want to speak. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
is putting the question. When the Chair feels that there has been a fair 
debate on a question, it has the right to put the question. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cimi Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): So far as the proposal to withdraw my amendment 
is concerned, would it not be possible for you to allow me time till that 
question is decided, because the question of the remaining 25 per cent is 
also involved as I stated in my speech? 

Mr. President (The . Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair does not think that the decision on this point need ^be 
postponed, because it understood the Honourable the Finance 
Member to say that it was clearly the intention of Government that when 
a non-Indian British subject who resided in India left India, he forfeited 
his rights as a shareholder. There does not seem to be any difference of 
opinion on the point. If the evidence given by the Secretary of State 
has oast any doubt, then, when the amendment of Mr. Bhuput Sing is 
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taken up for consideration, the House can introduce any necessary amend- 
ment whioh will^ place that point beyond doubt. The Chair does not think 
that the decision on this. particular amendment of the Honourable Member, 
Kfija Bahadur G. Krishnamaohariar, need be postponed for that purpose 

Baja Bahadur G. Kridmamacharlar: I am sorry I cannot withdraw my 
amentoent. Will you please allow mo time till after Lunch to make up 
my mind, because there are only five minutes more to adjourn for LuhcH ? 

Mr. President fThe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): What the 
Chair proposes to uo is this. After disposing of this amendment either by 
withdrawal or by putting the question, the Chair proposes to go back to 
Mr. Bhuput Sing’s question. 

Baja Bahadur Q. Eridmamachariar: My humble request was whether 
.YOU could postpone the disposal of this amendment till after Lunch. It 
is for this reason that this question has been discussed all this time and 1 
was out. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
will now adjourn the House and, soon after Lunch, if tlie Honourable 
Member does not ask for leave to withdraw, the Chair will straightaway 
put the question on this amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. Pre- 
sident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair, 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The ques- 
tion is: 

"That to sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso bo added : 

‘Provided however that at least 75 per cent, of the total number of shares shall 
always be held by Indian nationals’.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES-30. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Bagla, Lala Ramcshwar Prasad. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

.Tadhav, Mr. B. V. 
Krishnamaohariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lalchand Naval rai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 
Mujumdar, Sardar Q. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Purii . Mr. B.. 'R. 


Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Kumar G. R.* 

Sant Singh, Sardar. . 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasadt. 
Sitaramaraju. Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K.’ P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. . 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha.. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bower, Mr. E. H. M. 

Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

DoSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Hairy 
Hezlctt, Mr. J . 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ismail Ali Khan. Kunwar Hajee. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macmil’an, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Tho motion was negatived. 


MUlar, Mr. % S. . . < 

Mifligan, Mr. J. A. . 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir BrojedirAj 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Si C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardi^. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit-, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Ramakrishiia, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sinha, Rai Bahadur Madan MoKan. 
Smith, Mr. R. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-MAmun. 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan. Mr. Muhammad. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty): We now go 
back to amendmenf^- No. 35 moved by Mr. Bhuput Sing. In this con- 
nection fresh notice has been received of an amendment from Mr. Ga.ya 
Prasad Singh: tlte Cliair will now ask Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh to move his 
amendment. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I beg to move: 

*‘Thnt to suh-clause (J) of clause 4 of the B'll, the following be added at the end : 

‘and no person, who, having been duly registered as a shareholder, ceases to be 
qualified to he so registp^cd, shall he aide to exercise any of the rights of a shareholder 
otherwise tlnm for the purpose of the sale of his shares*.** , 

As was pointed out yesterday, there seems to have been a lacuna left 
in this clause as it has emerged from the Select Committee, and it is, 
with the object of filling up that lacuna, that I am rising to move this 
amendment. The qualifications prescribed for a shareholder in clause 
4(J)(b) are that he must be: 

“A British subject ordinarily resident in India and domiciled in the United 
Kingdom or in an.y part of His Majesty*s dominions the Government of which does 
not discrim’-nato in any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty.*’ ^ 

These are the qualifications which entitle a person to be registered 
as a sluireholdcr of the Bank. If he ceases to . fulfil these qualifications, 
that is, if ho ceases to ])o ordinarily resident in India and to be domiciled 

*“*niat to part (ft) of sub -clause (J) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following proviso 
he added : 

‘Provided that no person mentioned in this sub-section shall continue to be member 
or he entitled* to receive any dividend or any bonus in respect of shares held by him 
after he changes his description or denomination as mentioned in this sub-clause*.** 
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in the United Kingdom or if the doxriinion. from which he comes begins in 
any way to observe ai^y sort of discrimination against the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty* he shall cease to be so' qualified, and will cease to be 
entitled to hold any share. I have very few words to say by way of 
support of this amendment. It will be observed, as pointed out in a 
book on “Central Banks** by Kisch and Elkin, that there are provifefcns 
inserted in the Acts of various countries limiting the right of shareholding 
or otherwise only to nationals of that country. In the Bank of Japan,, 
only Japanese are entitled to. hold shares. In the Bank of Greece, voting 
ip limited to Greek subjects only. In the Heichsbank of German^s the 
President and members must be Germans. In the National Bank of Den- 
mark, Danish citizens, whose shares have been registered in name for at 
least six months, are entitled to vote. In the National Bank of Boumania, 
the general meeting consists of Eoumanian shareholders 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, is this relevant to my 
Honourable friend *s motion? He knows that we are prepared to accept 
this amendment, and, in the circumstances, I suggest to my Honourable 
friend that no further speech is required. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Perhaps 
he wants to atone for not having voted in the last division! 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The motive which my friend, the Leader of * 
the newly formed Party, has attributed to me is unworthy of him, and 
I do not think that on the mere fact that, I refrained from voting, he 
should Have indulged in this sort of personal reflection. 1 was going to 
stop: but in view of what has been said. Sir, is it your ruling, that a 
Member, when he is moving an amendment, should be precluded from 
making his speech? 

Mr. President (The ITonourablo Sir Shanmukham Ghctty): No: the 
Honourable Member can go on. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Is not a speech always 
in support of an amendment and to convince the Government Benches 
of the reasons for accepting it? And, when they have accepted it, there 

is no need to make a speech. 

• 

Mr* Gaya Prasad Singh: However, in view of the fact that the amend- 
ment of which notice was given by my Hongurable friend, Mr. Bhuput 
Sing, is also to the same effect, but as there were certain considerations 
which prevented the Government from accepting that amendment, I have 
been asked to move this amendment in a form which may be acceptable 
to the Government while securing for us the object which we have in 
view. I, therefore, move this amendment, and I hope the Government 
will accept it. 

.k 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That to sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 4 of the B’ll, the following be added at the endj 

'and no person, who, having been duly registered as a shareholder, ceases t'> be 

qiiuilified to be so registe^'ed, shall be able to exercise any of the rights of a shareholder 
otherwise than for the purpose of the sale of his shares’.** 
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' The Honoiiralile Sir George Schinrter^ Sir, I should like to congratulate^ 
niy Honourable friend oh the excellence of his drafting; and, while I ^am 
prepared to accept my HonouiaBle friend’s amendment; 1 must also hdd> 
that I do not entirely agree with all that he has said in support of it. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does the- 
Honourable Member, Mr. Bhuput Sing, want to withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I think 
purpose would be served by the amendment proposed by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, and I, therefore, beg leave of the House 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Has the 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his amendment? 

The amendment was, by leave of tlie Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That to aub-clause (J) of clause 4 of the Bill the following bo added at the end 

‘and no person who, having been duly registered as a shareholder, ceases to be 
qualified to be so registered, shall be able to exercise any of the rights of a shareholder 
otherwise than for the purpose of the sale of his shares*.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): We now go* 
back to the amendment* of Mr. Thampan, No. 36 on the Order Paper, 
and the Chair would ask Mr. Puri to move the amendment of which he 
has given notice. 

• 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, before my Honourable friend 
moves his amendment, [ should be grateful if you can allow me to ex- 
plain the position so far as Government are concerned, because this alsa 
is a matter whicli was left over at our request so that we could consider 
the position 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I rise to a point of order: first of all we* 
should know what the amendment is before the speech is delivered.. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 think I can explain the position 
and my Honourable friend will understand it without hearing what the 
amendment is. The position is tliis: I stated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment yesterday that if it was possible to devise a clause which would 
meet the purpose stated in the first live lines of ihe Select Committee's 
note, we would have no objection to endeavour to find words for that 
purpose, instead of following the course recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee, namely,, waiting until the abuse arose and leaving it to be Ibgis- 
lated against then. We have not had very much time to consider this, 
and the difficulties w'hich we found illustrate tbo difficulties of attempting 
te. alter a -matter of this kind except* in "Select Committee. There are 

♦“That in sub’Clause (5) (c) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words *a company*^ 
in the first line, the words 'having 7^ per cent, of its capital held by persons qualified 
nnder (a) and (h) above and* be inserted." 
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^> 899^ dii^culties and we certainly want a 

Hitle more time to consider this matter before ‘we can put forward a form 
of words w'hicb .1 could inform, th^ HoiiBO ^oyerno^k^t would 

adce'pt. I hope, therefore, 'that ll^nburabie friend wiil.r^ain froipi. 
ija^pyihg hie amendment fpr the present if you, Sir, would, allow him the. 
bppprtiinity to do so at a later stage. Again, I think.it is unlikely that we 
shall conclude consideration of clause 4 today; and, in these circumstances, 
w’e ought to have a little more time to discuss the matter wittx my Hon- 
ourable friend. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Siri may I know on what 
topic the Honourable Member has been talking? Is it a point of ^der 
or is it upon a certain Tnotion? There is no motion before the House 
now. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clhetty) : The Chair 
said that the House resumed consideration of the amendment moved by 
Mr. Thampan, the consideration of which w^as held in abeyance. The 
House has now resumed consideration of that amendment. At that stage 
any Member can make a spcKuch Jind Government cm get up and make 
their position clear. In the meantime, the Chair thought that . i^e . Hon- 
ourable Member, Mr. Puri, might be called upon to move' his amendment. 
The Finance Member has made the position of the Government clear. It 
comes to this, that the Covernment are not yet clear that the amend- 
ment in the form suggested by Mr. Puri \vould meet the case, and, there- 
fore, what the Finance Member suggests is that thi.s might be held over 
until a satisfactory form of words can be devised. The Chair thinks, if 
that wdll suit the Finance Member, it would hold over Mr. Thampan's 
amendment for the present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in fau'ness to ourselves, it is but right and 
proper that we should know what the amendment is. Discussion has 
been going on 

Mr. President (The FTonourablc Sir Shanmukham Cheity): The amend- 
ment is on the Paper. * 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the new form of the amendment ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The new 
form of the amendment has been circulated to Honourable Members. 

• Then the next amendment is No. 40 standing in the name of Mr. Sita- 
ramaraju which raises the same issue as Mr. Thampan’s, and, therefore, 
it is automatically held over. 

Then the next amendment is No. 41 standing in the name of Mr. 
lieddi. The Chair thinks that that amendment is now out of order In 
view of the decision taken by the House on the previous amendment, and, 
therefore, No. 41 goes. 

The next amendment is that of Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya and lie has 
withdrawn iti and notice of the same amendment has been given by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad. This amendment presumes that the share capital is 
7} crores, and, therefore, this amendment is now out of order. 

The next amendment is the one standing in the name of Mr. Yamln 
Khan, No. 48. 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Shan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, 1 move: . . • . . 

. “That in sub'clause {6) (a) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘forty* the woi;d' 
/twenty-five* h© substituted/’ 

Sir, if you will allow me, T Bhould like to move Nos. 43 and 44 together, 
because there will be no meaning if both are not moved at the Bam&* 
time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): And you can move No. 46 also? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliain Chetty): But the other 
two will be consequential on this amendment. So, if the Honourable 
Member gets a verdict in his favour on this amendment, then the other 
amendments can he moved. Therefore, he can now confine himself to 
amendment No. 43. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yerv well. Sir. In the original Bill, it 
was provided that the Bombay area should get one crorc and 65 lakhs 
and that the Delhi area should get only 80 lakhs. When the matter eame 
before the Select Committee, 1 sponsored the case of Delhi and pointed 
out that a good deal of injustice would be done tc^ Delhi and that should 
not be allowed. The Select Committee appointed a small sub-Commit- 
tee which went into this question with a view to finding out the respective 
population in these two areas 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Male population. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Not male ])opulation only, but. the 
whole population, because my contention was that the Delhi area contained 
the Delhi IVovincc, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Kashmir, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, the Punjab States, Rajputana Stabes 
and Gwalior States. That is an area which practically covers one- third 
of the whole of India and that may cover one-third of the whole popula- 
tion, and if one-third of the population and one-third of the area is not 
given one-third of the capital, then it wnll not be right to say that Indians 
hold all the shares. If we are to be consistent in saying that Indians will 
hold all the shares, then we must be equally consistent in allotting ta 
the population of the different areas shares on a population basis. But 
if wo condemn from the very beginning that one-third of the area attd; 
one-third of the population, and say that they are incapable of susberibing 
one-third of the capital, then we defeat our own object, and it will be a 
confession on our part that Indians are not capable of subscribing to the- 
shares of this Bank, and, especially, it becomes all the more prominent 
when we say that Bombay and Calcutta should be given more than their 
due share. That would be tantamount to saying that the Indian popula- 
tion living in small towns and villages is incapable of subscribing to the 
shares and only those who have the ]irivilege of living in big cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta are alone capable of subscribing to these shares. 
When this sub-Committee went into the wdiole question, it was found 
that the population of the Bombay area w^as only 19*5 per cent, fhat of 
the Eastern area or of the ‘ Bengal area w'as 29*3 per cent, that of the 
Northern area, t.s., of the Delhi area was 30*4 per cent, that of the 
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Southern area or of Madras was 10:5 per oent^ and the Burma 

lurea or qf Eangoon only 4*3 per cent. Thereforoi according to the popu- 
lation basis and according to the area on which the population is distri- 
buted, in the division of five crores of rupees, Bombay should have got 
only 97J lakhs; but Bombay was given one crore and 65 lakhs, Delhi 
ought to have got one crore and 52 lakhs, while Delhi was given only 
80 laklis — Delhi was given only half of the share that was legitimately 
due to her, while the Bombay area was given double of What was due 
to her. That was naturally a great hardship on the people living in small 
towns, because people, living in big cities like Bombay and Calcutta got 
a larger share. In that Committee we had representatives feom Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras, and I had the privilege to represent Delhi. The great 
difficulty was that the Bengal people found that their shares came to one 
crore and 46 lakhs and they were allotted one crore and 65' lakhs, and 
there was some difficulty to persuade them to accept less than this. So 
they also joined hands with other people who were benefiting at the cost 
of J3elhi, and wo found that eventually only Delhi and Madras were the 
greatest sufferers, but ultimately the Committee came to the decision 
that the whole question should be left to the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee for decision and that we should all abide by his decision 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Can the Honourable Member go into all the details 
aa to what happened in the Select Committee and how they came to 
a decision, and so forth? In that case, I hope you will also allow us to go 
into the details of what happened in the Select Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am merely trying to point out as to 
how that decision was arrived at, because T find that several alterations 
have been made by the Select (Committee in that amendment, and, there- 
fore, I am not bound by the decision given by the Sub-Committee. Once 
that' decision is disturbed, then the whole thing is disturbed, and I am 
entitled to re-open this question in this Plouse. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Miihaminadan Urban): May 
I ask him whether the sub-Committeo did not give his register one crore 
and 15 lakhs, and whether he did not agree to it? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: On condition that Bombay should not 
get more than one crore and 30 lakhs, while they pressed and got one 
crore and 40 lakhs. 

“ * Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I would appeal to the members of the sub-Com- 
mittee to say who pressed and who yelled and shouted ? 

Mr . Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend was the most vociferous and 
faded to take the fullest advantage of the absence of 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: That is absolutely incorrect, and I would appeal 
to mv colleao^ues to sav whether 1 opened my mouth at all on the subject. 
All the shouting, all the yelling, was done by the Honourable Member, 
and I would appeal to him not to repeat the shouting in this House. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I thank my Honourable friend for the 
advice that he has given, but I can remind him that in the Committee 
he was the person who took up most of the time, he did most of the 
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talking. (.4n HohouraMc Member: “Never.’') Certainly 1 reprp^nte^ 
the cause of the people whom I have the. honour to represent. l£ it 
ii question of injustice done, my Honourable friend would have found 
equally zealous if Bombay had been the sufferer, although it might , not 
concern me, and I would have gladly given out of the share of the J)elhi 
area. My friends will see that under the amendment I am not demanding 
my due; I am asking far below that. Recognising that Bombay may. h& 
able to subscribe more, Bombay has been given jnore than its due 
share, and my Honourable friend cannot have any grievance against my 
amendment at least. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What was the decision in the London Coni- 
jmiitee ? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Tliere was no decision m\ ibis point. 


An Honourable Member: That is iibe tror.ble. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: We must ])rosuine that the ju'oph* of 
India us a whole fire capable of subscribing to th.e capital according 
•the population. If T 'nave supported this Bill, if I have 8U])ported the 
sharijholdcrs’ scheme, it is under the belief that the [)eo])lc of India will 
subscribe to the capital. If you condemn one-tliird of the ])opul}iiion and 
say that that proportior? is incapable of snhserihing wlmt ouglit to be 
tlieir share 


Mr, Bbuput Sing: What j*d)ould be llio proptw’tiou accoi’ding to tlie 
inc.ome-tax returns for each i)r()vincc ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Tf you go by the income-tax returns, 
my Ffonourjible friend will bo going against his own amendment, because 
the Buropeau ])0])ulation art* paying a great deal of ineome-tax. My 
Honourable friend wants to take all the advantage in the name of Tndiaiis 
and not to give to the European, and at the same time he wants to ebn- 
deinn tlio Indian population. F have not got the figures of income-tax 
returns, hut T will sr.y one thing. While the Bombay area may sav 
it has got a big \irban popiilatioii, I may say that Bombay has got aii 
urban population of 02,72,000 while the Northern area has got 1,03,00,000 
urban poi)ulatlon. The Bombay Presidency may lie jwoud of having 
Bombay, and the second town wliicb (!omcs in order is Hyderabad, and 
Karachi probably. At the same time, I will tell my friend that the Belhi 
area comprises the towns of Delhi, Lahore. Amritsar. Rawalpindi, Simla; 
Pesliawar, Lucknow. Gawnpore, Benares. Allahabad, Meerut, Bareilly’ 
Agra — tliese towns have got a p07)ulation of more than one lakh each’ 
some oven liavo three or four lakhs. Delhi lias got five lakhs population 
in tile winter. Sir Cowasii Jehaiigir may say that more than Rs. 20,000 
worth of shares may be allotted. Mr. Bhuput Sing says that not more 
than Rs. 20,0(X) worth should be allotted to one suliscriber, but at the 
same time he wants that the very rich people should he given these 
shares and he wants to condemn in one breath the people who are 
living in the rural area and living in small towns. There is no consis- 
tency. If he wants to be consistent, he must be consistent from begin- 
mng to end. In the name of the Indians, a few people would get 

the shares. I do not think they are fighting the cause of India; they 
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are fighting for a particular class only, and not for the >whci^o of India. 
Even the Select Committee has given only 115 lakhs to the Delhi area 
wtfile 152 lakhs is its due share. It was argued by souic Members that 
ttiis area will .not . be able to subscribe. I repudiate this assertion. 
■This amount will be subscribed, I say, within half an hour’s time. The 
whole capital will be subscribed by this area alone if it is left to this area. 
Simply because rich people are living in Bombay and Calcutta, it does not 
“mean that they should be given more chance. We want the j)oor people 
to subscribe and not the rich people. There is no question of income-itax 
It is the man who does not pay income-tax that should subscribe. I waqt 
the poor man in the- Secretariat who gets Es. 100 or 200 a month and can 
save Rs. 20 or so to subscribe. I want the agriculturist to subscribe. 1 do 
not want those people who pay income-tax to subscribe. People paying 
income-tax have other concerns to look after and not tin’s Bank only. 
That was my fear that a time may come when it will be controlled by a 
: few rich money-lenders or some rich people who wdll come in in the 
name of paying income-tax. Whose money is this that is going into their 
pockets ? Is it not the earnings of the poorer classes ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
Hyhinks the Honourable Member is rejaeating the argument over and over 
again. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Because a claim is made on behalf of 
those who pay income-rtax, I say that it is the earning of the poor people 
that goes into the pockets of these men who pay income-tax. If all the 
three amendments are taken together, Bombay, instead of getting 140 
lakhs, will get 125 lakhs, and I give this difference of 15 lakhs to the 
Delhi area, including the U. P.. Delhi, the Punjab, N.-W. F. P. and 
Indian States. This is not a very big demand. Bombay . should not get 
more than Rs. 97 lakhs on population basis, but I am giving it by my 
amendment Rs. 125 lakhs. With these few words. 1 commemd my 
amendment to the House. It is an amendment in the interests of the 
whole of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

'That in sub clattte (5) (a) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word 'forty* the word 
'twenty-five* be substituted.** 

* Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
The one. redeeming feature of this amendment, which has arpiised some 
inter-provincial jealousy, is that once at least we have heard “United 
tndia” not repeating His Master’s Voice. I certainly do not see my way 
to support the amendment so ably moved, so feelingly moved and so 
eloquently moved, though the Chair called him to order for repeating 
his arguments. We were at times almost impressed by the rej)etition of 
his arguments and believed that there might be something in his argu- 
ments, but when we analyse his arguments, I do not find myself able to 
agree with' w^hat he would ask us to do in this matter. One argument 
of hia has been that if you allot money or allot shares according to 
the incomertax that is paid by different provinces, why do you ignore the 
Britishers who pay income-tax. My friend forgets that we do not ignore 
them. . They at least can have as much share in this Bank as any other 
. Indian ; but considering the proportion of income-tax which our European 

c 
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fellow aubjeci^ in India pay, the ptoportion of ihcc^e-tax paid by. Indians, 
is certainly much ' higher'. It is a question ol : simple arithmetic. One 
need not be Wrangler like my friend, 'Dr.: Ziauddin Ahmad, to appre^ 
date it. Be that as .it may, the argument about income-tax. does not 
hold water in the present case. Then, again, he was pleading for the poor. 
Certainly any one having a grain of humanity in him would be with him 
if he was really pleading for the poor; but when I heard him and came 
to know the standard of poverty for which he was really pleading, I had 
to revise my opinion. He was saying that clerks getting Es. 100 and 
Es. 200 ought also to be able to subscribe. Tf that be the idea of poverty 
in a country like India, I should say that he has no idea of the appalling 
poverty of Indians and, if ho only goes round a village, he will find. , . . 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend ought to know that I have 
taken more rounds in the villages than my friend even in spite of his 
old age may have taken. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I protest against any insinuation of old age. I 
am as young as my friend over there and I can claim to have a more 
intimate knowledge of Indian villages than my friend can claim. I have 
my own village home. 1 live there. 1 own property there and I have rela- 
tions in Bengal villages where I go every now and then. I know^ most of 
the villages in Western Bengal, if not in Rast Bengal. Tliat being so. through 
I claim to be not as old as he is, still I submit that my knowledge about 
villages is not less tliani his. If one goes through any village, he wull find 
that people there hardly earn more than three or four rupees a month and 
even then they are well of! with a small paddy field and this small income. 
They , are vvcallhy, compared with the people in the mud hovels with not 
even one full meal a day, and if he had spoken for them, I could have 
. certainly understood him and supported him. 1 ask, why should this inter- 
^ nrovipcial jealousy be raked up in every matter? We have liad enough 
pf these matters since the days of the Morley-Minto Beforms, which has 
degraded and. debased our public life. The less that these things are 
spoken on tlie floor of this House, the better. With these words, I oppose 
the amendment. 


Sardar. Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, my friend has severely con- 
demned the spirit of inter-provincial jealousy that is exljjjsited in the House. 
He probably did not realise that he was himself, though unconsciously, 
committing the same breach with which he was charging Mr. Yamin Khan. 
If ho was ixhhued with a national feeling he had no business to get up 
and oppose this amendment. But he knew that in the next two amendments 
the Calcutta register was sought to be deprived of a part of the share 
capital allotted to that register. . • * 

Mr.: S. 0.. Mitra: 7here is no amcndr^ient tor reducing the Calcutta 
shares. Do not go on surmises. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I would very much like to support the motion 
moved by my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, for the simple reason that my 
province is also included in the Delhi register. But there are two difficulties 
in my* way— firstly, that the amended allotment of capital to various registers, 
as now found in the Bill, is the result of a compromise. The amendment 
goes against the spirit of compromise entered into in the Select Committee. 
Secondly, still a greater principle is involved in this amendment to which 

Mend did not direct his mind, and that is this, that he and I belong to 
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^i^ority communities and have been clamouring for weightage and protec- 
4iion against the majority. If every problem in India is to be decided by 
immbers alohej we 'sliaiil'hav^ to modify, our demands.. ' Is he prepared to 
4 o- 60? Ldo not’minddt if he also does not mind it. But if he does, how 
^GSm ihe expect uA to subscribe to such an amendment? This will give a 
handle to the' majority community to use it against us in other matters* 
Therefore, 1 have to oppose this amendment. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster! This is a matter on which it is 
impossible to say with any certainty what is right or wrong. It would be 
possible to spend three or ‘four weeks discussing all the various possible 
permutations and combinations of the amounts that are to be given to each 
•of these area registers. So far as wo are concerned, spealcing for the 
Oovernment, we have no particular view’^s as to the exact figures, provided 
that the amounts are roughly commensurate with the importance of the 
.areas, and with the distribution of Directors from the various areas wliich 
lias been proposed. Therefore, on this particular amendment, as far as 
the Government are concerned, we propose to remain entirely neutral. 
We do not think that the distribution proposed would be inconsistent with 
the importance of the areas or with the scheme of distribution of Directors 
'and, therefore, we do not wish to lend the weight of our votes to one 
side or the other. That is our position. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That in sub-clause { 6 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘forty’ the word 
^twenty-five* be substituted.” 

As many as are of that opinion will say **Aye*\ (Some Honourable 
Members : “Aye.*') Those of the contrary opinion will say “No'\ {Some 
Honourable Members: “No.'*) The Chair thinks the “Ayes" have it? 
{Some Honourable Members: “The ‘Noes'.") Honourable Members who 
require fc division will kindly stand in their places. The Chair proposes to 
take this division by requesting Honourable Members — the “Ayes" as 
well as the “Noes" — to rise in their places instead of going to the Division 
Lobbies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you kindly read out the names also ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
will explain that to the Honourable Member after the division. 

The “Noes" have it. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukl^am Chetty): The Chair 
may explain to Dr. Ziauddin and for the information of the House that 
there are T)recedents in this House in which, where it appears to the Chair 
that the demand for a division is not supported by many Members of the 
' House, the Chair directs that Members who vote for the “Ayes" and those 
-who vote for the “Noes" should stand in their places instead of going to the 
Division Lobbies, just to save the time of the House. The Chair proposes 
where it finds that tlie demand for fr division is not strong enough in the 
“House, to follow that practice. (Applause.) 

0 2 
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Mr. Ktiluu6xtta4 Tamili Khan: The 6nly point I wish to urge, Sir, fa< 
that by recording the nalnea of the HonoiiraWo Memberd wHo Vote hither- 
way, it may be found whether the demand has come from the area whihh 
feels that it is unjustified; and as I say that all the people representing thiatt 
area, excepting possibly one or two— all otlhers feel that rt was an infUa^ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I submit that in that way a great privilege of the* 
House will be interfered with if the names are not put on record. It is not 
an individual question; even the voting itself will suffer and the whole 
House will suffer in respect of its privileges if at any division the names' 
' are not recorded. The fivct of names appearing on a division list even influ- 
ences many Members in regard to their course of action, and this right of 
a division is a great privilege of the Members of the House. Therefore, Sir, 
if you do not think that it is a merely frivolous demand for a division, I 
would request you to direct that this may not be the general rule. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There is 
absolutely no fear of this being made a general rule. The Chair can assure 
the Honourable Member that it will exercise this power in very very rare- 
cases. 

The next amendment, that of Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, also goes 
out. Does the Honourable Member, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, want 
to move his amendment No. 45, dealing with sub-clause (S) (d)? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, my amendment No. 44 depends upon 
my amendment No. 46. No. 46 has not failed. No 43 may have failed — 
whore the question was of taking aw’ay more money from the Bombay 
area; but, as far as it concerns the taking away of money from the Rangoon 
area, it did not fail. If you will permit No. 46 to be put in, then, if that 
fails, my No, 44 and also Raja Bahadur's No. 45 ipso facto fail ; otherwise' 
they do not fail. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
In No. 44, the Honourable Member seeks to take away 15 lakhs, and in 
amendment No. 46, how does he distribute .... 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: The Rangoon area is proposed at present 
to be given 30 lakhs. Well, my amendment No. 46 wants to give to the 
Rangoon area 20 lakhs. This means a difference of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Where is it 
to be distributed ? 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: That I want to be given to the Delhi 
area. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The a>»jend- 
ment of Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar is defective for this reason. He^ 
wents to give 30 lakhs more to the Madras register, but he does not say 
wherefrom, the 30 lakhs is to come. 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I say it must be taken fri^ni tho' 
rest just as tlie House may choose. It is not my business. 
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j^re^ddent (3)Ue ^ououcable Sir ShanmukKam Gheitty): i’be nmend- 
iiL that f 9 ri];i> is .^guo and, therefojrre, cannot, be moved. It is the 
.duty of the Honourable Member . himself to give a scheme wluch vvill be 
^ self-contained one. ^ 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: May I submit that I a n ready to 
■omit the words “and necessary alteration be made to bring up the total to 
five hundred lakhs/* and 1 simply want to move the first portion of my 
amendment. 

Mr. Preiddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Even then 
it will be out of order, beca’use that will leave it incomplete. T»ie effect 
of this amendment will be to make the share capital five crores 30 lakhs, 
whereas the House has adopted a five crore share capital. 

Raja Bahadur G. B^rishnamachariar: Then I shall bring in another 
^amendment if you will allow me; it is only a question of notice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The notice 
‘Ought to be before the House when the amendment is taken. The' amend- 
ment is now before the House, and there is no notice. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: In view of your ruling. Sir, I hope 
I may be given a chance to say from where the rest shoiild be taksn. it 
is very easy. I say from Bombay one-half and from Calcutta one-half. 
^(Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). That is out 
tof order. The next amendment is No. 47 in the name of .Mr. Thanipan. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I request you. Sir, to give #iie same latitude 
to my friend in regard to his amendment, namely, that it may 
stand over till tomorrow, as has been given twice to the Goverh- 
ment Benches? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShuTimukham Chetty): There is no 
justification for doing that in this case. 

^ Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, my amendment No. 40 reouires that 
the. Bangoon area may be given shares w^orth 20 lakhs instead of 30 lakhs 
and that is in order. Wliat I request to the Chair is that I might be allowed 
to move all the three amendments sinniltaneously. I nroi’ose i > away 
15 lakhs from the Bombay area and 10 lakhs from the Bangoon area, and 
I propose that this arnoTJiit may be allotted to the Delhi area. Now, if rny 
. amendment fails, as far as Bombay is concerned, the 10 lakhs from Bangoon 
rstill stands and a consequeni ial amendment will have to be made by the 
Government. Instead of 40 lakhs^ the Delhi area will be allotted 30 
lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Even if the 
Honomable Member had moved all his three amendments together, the 
verdict of the House on his first Hmcxidnient would have cleared out the 
-other two amendments uud ihos(\ two amendirionts w^ould not have been 
jput to the House. ^ 
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Mr. Muhammad Tamtai Khaii: ^Sir, thh Houses may 
take away from Bombay, but it may be willing, to tato. away feoni oth^ 
areas. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Th§iv Chair 
cannot discuss a point of this nature on the floor of the House. The arnend- 
inent, in view of the verdict bf the House, ie ‘out of order. 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: On a matter of procedure, mights 
1 call your attention to the fact that there are a great number of amend- 
ments which Cover very much the same ground as iny Honourable friend's^ 
amendment does. These are Nos. 47, 51 and 53 in the consolidated list and” 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 in the second supplementary list. I suggest that they* 
might all be taken together. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Yes. The- 
object of all these amendments is to constitute some sort of an ad hoc 
committee for tlu^ allotment of shares. So the Chair would allow all the 
.Honourable Members to move their amendments and have a comprehensive, 
discussion. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: Before allowing those amendments to^ 
be moved, will you please see that my amendments Nos. 49 and 5Q are- 
allowed to be moved as they refer to the distribution of the share capital.. 
You can afterwards take up the other amendments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House* 
will come to them in their proper order. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, .1 beg to rn^ve: 

"That in sub-clause (5) of clause 4 of the Bill, befo're the proviso the following bar 
- inserted : 

'A Committee consisting of six non-oflic'/al and two official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly shall be constituted to conduct the allotment of shares in accordanca- 
with the terms of these provisions*.*' 

Sir, the object of this amendment is obvious. I want to entrust the- 
task of allotting the shares to a non-official body elected by this House. 
You will find, Sir, that, under clause 8, the first Directors have to be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council. He will appoint tRe 
Governor, the Deputy Governor and the four Directors also to be nominated 
by him. The remaining eight Directors have to be elected by local bodies. 
But as the local bodies themselves will not come into being before the 
allotment of shares is over, it is essential to ^vise a machinery by which- 
this allotment should be made. Moreover, the Directors to be nominated are 
the creatures 6f the Government and inasmuch as the casting of lots and' 
other things contemplated in the subsequent provisions, namely, sub-olauBes 
(6) and (7) of this section are proposed to be entrusted to them, it. is highly 
desirable that a non-offioial body should be constituted, for the purpose. It 
will also create, if I may say so, confidence in the country ;that the thing 
has been properly done. There are other purposes also , to be served by this 
Committee to which I will refer later on. For the time being, however, I 
'tHll coiitent iriyself by moving this amendment and commend it for the- 
^-hb^ptan^' of ^e^House.. The fi>rmation of the .'Committee; no^y he- m the-- 
manner in which the election for the Public Accounts Committee of thia; 
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House is made. The elected non-ofhcial Members may offer themselves as 
'^'^didBtes and the (Ale)(5tiein itself fee oh the basis of 'A' single transf ejWible vote, 
^hat iA all I'-'idsh tO'Say i<0w‘. -v ..«! . f = v 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 

-moved:-'’’ «■' ■' > ‘ 

in sub-clause (5) of clai^i^ 4 of. the Bill, before the prpvisjO. the following be 
inserted : ... . . 

*A Committee consisting of six non-offic'al and two official meinber 9 of the Legis- 
lative Assembly shall be constituted to conduct the allotment of shares in accqtdance 
with the terms' of these provisions’.*' 

The Chair will now ask Mr. Azhar AH to move his amendment, No. 3^ 
that stands in the supplementary list No. 2. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T rise on a* .point of order. These two amend- 
ments serve entirely two different purposes. The object of the first amend- 
ment is that there is no need for the first nomination of the Central Board. 
This Committee wdll make allotment and the first Central Board will be 
elected as soon as these shares have been allotted. The intention of the 
second amendment is to serve as a kind of watch dog to see that the 
distribution is properly made. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Whatever 
might be the intention of the Movers of the amendment, the language of 
the amendments show that they raise substantially the same point and the 
right of the Honourable Members is not affected by this procedure so far as 
the voting is concerned. On the other hand, it will be more convenient 
from the point of view of discussion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“Tliat ill sub-clause (.5) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the proviso the following be 
inserted : 

‘A Committee coiisist'iig of two elected Members of the Assembly and . one elected 
Member.- of the Council of State, to be elected by. non^flicial Members of the res- 
pective TTouses shall be associated with the Central Board for the pu»’p^Be of making 
public issue of shares and looking after the first allotment of shares’." 

I might point out first of all that there is very little difference between 
lihe two ariiciidinonts. The one moved by Mr. Thnmpan relates only 
to the conducting of the allotment of shares and my amendment also 
refers to the public issue of shares. I do not wish to take, up the time 
of the House on this amendment of mine, but what I do wish to point 
out is that these two things will be the most important business of the 
Reserve Bank. In the very beginning, these two things will have to be 
done. We do not care whether the proxies will be obtained honestly or 
otherwise, but the first most important business of the Bank Tvould be 
the issue of shares and the allotment of these shares. Sir, <if the Members 
of the AssenAbly are given a chance to participate in the first -sitting, 
and also whenever necessary, of the Reserve Bank, then it will inspire 
confidence throughout the country.- I do not propose that they should 
be only 'Members of the Assembly, as I have also suggested a Member 
from the Council of State. ' Sir,^ it. is known to all. of' us . here that 
Members of the Legislature, whether they be -of the Provincial or of the 
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Central, are excluded simply for the reason that political influence shouM 
not be introduced into this Eeserve Bank. But, considering the import- 
ance of these two matters, I would ask the House at least to give one 
opportunity to the Members of the Legislature who are the representa- 
tives of the people and thus to show to the whole country that the 'vrhole 
thing is being done sincerely and in accordance with the principles of 
banking and that, at the same time, the interests of the different pro- 
vinces are not being ignored. 

Sir, we have been hearing today, from this morning up till now, about 
provincial interests, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, also 
moved an amendment to that effect. The other thing that we discussed 
today was about safeguards and the interest of the nationals. These two 
very important amendments were moved, and what did we find? We 
were in a minority and we were defeated; but we had at least our say in 
the matter of safeguarding the interest of the nationals and the share- 
holders. We want now that such things should be in the hands of the 
would-be Members who would be the representatives of the people on 
this Bank. With these words, I move my amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

in sub-clause (.5) of ckuse 4 of the Bill, after the proviso the following bo 

Inserted : 

‘A Committee consi^t’ng n-f two elected Members of the Assembly and one elected 
Member of the Council of State, to he elected by non-official Members of the res- 
pective Houses shnll be associated wHh the Central Board for the purpose of making 
public issue of shares and looking after the first allotment of shares*. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I think it might be con- 
venient for the House if I explain the Government's attitude on this amend- 
ment before we go any further. We entirely appreciate the reasons of 
Honourable Members who move these .iinendments and, so far as we are 
concerned, wo have no objection at all to a Committee of the Legislature 
being appointed to satisfy itself that the allotment of shares is being 
conducted in accordance with the provisions laid down in the Bill. Of 
the various amendments that are down, we prefer an amendment on the 
lines just moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali. It seemfc 
to us right that tlio proj>osal should take the form of appointing a Com- 
mittee to be associated with the Central Board, because the provision of 
the Bill is that the Central Board should conduct the allotment. That, 
after all, is the business of the Central Board and a Committee of this 
Assembly will not have at its disposal all the machinery necessary to carry 
out that rather complicated bit of work. Apart from that, we think that 
a small committee would be better for the purpose and, for that reason, 
again, we prefer my Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali's amendment. The 
wording is perhaps slightlj vague, “shall be aseppiated with the Cental 
Board for the purpose of making public Issue of shares", but I presume 
what iny . Honourable friend has in mind is that there should be a Coih- 
mittee of this House to satisfy itself as regards advertisements and the 
publicity which is given to the issue, and so Pfi. On that understanding, . 
we see no objection to the proposal. Therefore, on behalf of Government, 

1 can say, we would accept the amendment which has. just been moved. 

that .is sptlsfAQtory to the House, think it might avoid further d^f- . 
ousBion. • 
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Vt. iX^chand IfavalrU (Sind: Non-Muhammadan fturAl) : Sir, I am 
^ad that ’ after all the , Government have seen that they should not fight 
•ahy of the Legislature in these matters. 

'.'ll- 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not know what my Honour- 
ihble friend means by after all’*. That has always been our position from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Lalchand. Navalrai: 1 have seen up to now that whenever we said 
that the Members of the Legislature should have something to do with 
this Reserve Bank, the suggestion was not taken up at all. I was con- 
sidering at one time whether the Reserve Bank was going to be the Brahmin 
and we, the Members of the Legislature, were going to be the depressed 
classes. The Legislature is not composed of depressed classes, and 1 do 
not see any justification for Government to keep them at a distance. 
Therefore, it was that I said, after all good sense has prevailed with the 
Government. Now, Sir, my point is this. I have given an amendment 
which is similar to the amendment just moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Azhar Ali, but there is one difierence and that difierence I want to 
point otit to the Honourable the Finance Member and I would request 
him that my amendment should be accepted in preference to the one 
moved by Mr. Azhar Ali. My amendment runs thus: 

“That in sub-clause ( 5 ) of clause 4 of the B’ll, after the proviso the following be 
^fierted : • 

‘A Committee consisting of two elected Members of the Assembly and one elected 
Member of the Council of State, t-^ he elected by elected Members of the res- 
pective Houses, shall be associated with the Central Board for the purpose of making 
the first allotment of the shares’.** 

I want the members of the Committee to be elected by only elected 
uoii-official Members of the House. But in the amendment, moved by 
Mr. Azhar Ali, they have to be elected by non-ofiicial Members of the 
House who include nominated Members also and my humble submission 
is that when the official side is fully rej)resented in the Reserve Bank by 
the Governor General, it is not necessary that any of the creatures of the 
Governor General directly nominated should be made to join again in 
sending representatives from Ibis House. Therefore the justification lies 
in this that in order to allow the popular side to be properly represented, 
the election should be confined to be made by the elected Members of 
both Houses. I think my request is a very reasonable one and I hope the 
Honourable the Finance Member, who is now in a mood to agree to some 
reasonable amendments on this point, would feel that mine is a more 
reasonable one and he would accept it. 


, ,ib. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmCikham Chetty): Further 
:aipendment moved: . > 

...“That m sub-jclause (6) jof clause. 4 of the BUI, after the proviso the following Iml 
ieiforted : 

*A Committee consisting of two dected Members, of the Assembly and one eleeted 

Member of the Council of State, to be elected by elected Members of. the . rea- 
pective Houbm, shall be assbeiatrd w'ith the Central Board for the purpose of making 
the first allotment of the shares*.*' 
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The Honourable • Sir 06oq;e( Scbneter: , An inyr]p[q^eu^abl&rfri^4^ha» 
asked, me. what the Government ’n attitude on this inatter is, i i^oida like 
to say at qnce tW we .^re noi ‘ pfepa^^ associate ourselves ^tli 'my 

Honourable friend in regarding the nominated Members as' untouch^ 
(Hear, hear.) We much pijefer the form of amendment which leaves && 
election. ^ the non-official Members of the House;' and my Honourable 
fnend was also not quite correct when he said that there was only • me 
point in which his form of amendment differed from the one which I said 
wie would accept. There is also another point of difference. In the earlier 
amendment the duty is laid upon this Committee to be associated with the 
Central Board also for the puipose of making public issue of shares, and,, 
from my recollections of what passed in the Select Committee, I understood 
,ihat this House was very much interested in satisfying itself that proper 
arrangements should be made for the advertisement of the issue, and so- 
on, so that facilities sliould be available all over the country to the poorest 
classes. Tn that respect also T regret to have to tell my Honourable friend 
that T think his form, of amendment is inferior to the one which I have said 
I would accept. 


Hr. Lalchand Navaliai: I would admit 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member has no i-ight of reply. 

Mr. Lalchand Nayalrai: I have no)ie, but I do not like to move my 
'amendment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): But the 
Honourable Member has already moved it. 

r, ' Mr. Lalchand Navalral: If I have moved it I should like to have the per- 
.hlission of the House for withdrawing it and my only reason for doing 
■ iSO: is this, that ray attention has been drawn to this better portion of 
the first amendment, namely, that the Members of the liCgislature will 
be associated also for the purpose of making public issue of shares of 
the Reserve Bank and, in that sense, the first amendment is better than, 
mine. I, therefore, beg leave of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

’ , The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. ^ 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, I also beg leave of the House to withdraw 
.in>y amendment. 

■ ' ,The amendment was, by leHve of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

* ,, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
'.tion is: 

>**That in sub-clause (5) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the proviso the folldwinff 'be 
...i^^erted: 

'A' Committee consisting of t'wo elected Members of the Assembly and one elected 
^'M^mber of the Councir of State, to be elected by non-official Members. of the res- 
. ipactivu ' Houses, shall be associated with the Central Board for the purpose of nsakins 
of sh^^ and looking after the, first allotment of shares’/* 

was adopted. . 
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•. in ^e.piroyiso to. soh-c^use (^) .ot clause 4 ox Bill /'for thB’’'wotW8 '*iti 

Cwo lequal portions to .the Bc^bay and th«’CWleut6i 'remitter* thi' yri>rA)Br -th the Miidnis 
rc|gis€er^' he subsUtuted:**' ' ' ‘.5 .j -li .. , ... 

; I am not so ambitious m my Honourably friend, Mr, Vamih Khdn, m. 
faking .money out of some area and appropriating ft for his 6^ My 

amendment is only to request the House io allow the extra, l3bare capital 
that has not been absorbed by the Delhi area to be tr^sfei^od' to th^ 
Madras area instead of transferring to Bombay and Calcutta areas. Sir>. 
I join with my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, in condemning this assumption oi 
inferiority complex about DeHii in thinking that the Delhi area is incapable 
of subscril)ing to the whole share capital that has been allotted to it, because 
there has been a general impression that it is only Bombay and Calcutta 
where all the share capital can be subscribed and that in other areas it. 
will not be subscribed. Sir, I demur from that view. I do not know if 
Bombay is as rich today as it is reputed to be after this trade depression 
and after the mills, one after another, have been closed do,wn. However, 
Sir, once this proviso has been put in this Bill, I only want that whatever 
money is left unsubscribed in the Delhi area should be transferred toj 
Madras. 1 do not want to repeat all the arguments of my fttend, 
Mr. Yamin Klian, because he has proved my case also while proving the 
case for his province or liis area. {Several ^Honourable ^ Members : “He 
did not prove it, because he was defeated.") He failed, because he was 
more ambitious and wanted to take some of the share capital allotted to 
other ureas. My intention is that what is left from the Delhi area 
unsubscribed may be given to Madras. With your permission, Sir, I may 
also be permitted to move the other amendment if this one fails, that is: 

“That in the proviso to sub-clause (5) of clause 4 of the BUI, for the words ‘in two* 
equal portions to the Bombay and Calcutta register’ the words ‘in three equal portions 
to the Madras, Bombay and Calcutta registers’ be substituted.” ■ 

I am also a little ambitious and want to get all the 35 lakhs or whatever* 
amount has been left unallotted for the Delhi area to be given to Madras 
straightaway, ftailing which I am less ambitious and I want to share with* 
the other Presidencies of Bombay and Calcutta. With these words, I move-, 
my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham. Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

9 

(1) “That in the proviso to sub-clause {6) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the worda^ 
‘in two equal portions t^ the Bombay and the .Calcutta register’ the words 
‘to the Madras register’ be substituted.” 

(2) “That in the proviso to sub-claoise (5) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the words 
‘in two equal port’ons t> the Bombay and tlio Calcutta , register’ . the worda 
‘in three equal portions to the Madras, Bombay and Calcutta registers’ be substituted.” 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Sir, I oppose the motion. I think Mr. Eeddi h^ npff. 
understood the main purpose of this. We did not take any part in 
Mr. Yamin Khan’s motion on a similar question an^ so we could not maker 
the point clear at that time. In the original allotment, d erbre atid ^ 
lakhs were given to* Bengal and Bombay areas each and Delhi was allotted 
Only 80 lakhs. There was a 8ub*Comzmttee appointed and there iwere mpn 
from each province apd .they changjed these allotments consid6raiblyr.andf 
when they repoiied to the Committee, ' W ksked them the reason for 
changing it and they made it clear that they w^ted to eiemsididr-’t^ 
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of populatipnj ,tMidei importance, area and all other ; important 
jfaptors. But it was, more or less, due- to the clamouriiigs of Mr. Yamin 
Khan tJiat they had to yield and give the i3elhi area 35‘ lakhs more. Now, 
.there was a general impression among the members that the Northern India 
area, that is the Delhi area, may not reiUly subscribe the whole amount of 
.^ crore and l/i lakhs. If you refer to the original Bill, as introduced in the 
Jiouse, you will find that Bombay was given a lakh and 65 thousand and 
'.Calcutta a lakh and 65 thousand and Madras was given 50 lakhs. Accord- 
ing to the re-arrangement that we made, Madras's share was raised from 50 
;to 70 lakhs while 20 lakhs and 25 lakhs were deducted from the Calcutta 
and Bombay areas, respectively. That was the reason why, if there wae 
a Bui^lus left unsubscribed from Delhi's share, keeping 80 lakhs for the 
Delhi area, the balance should in all fairness go in equal shares to 
•Calcutta and Bombay areas, and the Madras claim, as my friend puts 
it, is quite unreasonable. I could have understood my friend's argu- 
ment to some extent if he had asked that the surplus should have been 
-i^vided between all other areas. But when he says that his province, 
i which has already got additional 20 lakhs by this re-settlement, should get 
further portion of the surplus of which the other two areas have been 
'deprived, 1 think there is no sense in hig argument. 

N, K* Anldesarla (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
vBural) : Sir, after the experience of my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, one would have thought that my Honourable friend, Mr. Eeddi, 
might have witlidrawn his amendment or not moved it. The House has 
♦definitely shown itself above all parochial considerations and the main 
Question before the House to be considered is not whether Bombay has got 
more or Madras has got loss or Delhi has got still less. But the main 
‘question is whether the allotment and apportionment made will con- 
‘duie to the success of the Heserve Bank scheme or not. That ought 
''io' be the main consideration before the House, and I am glad to see 
• that the House is (juitc alive to that consideration. And, so 
far as that consideration is concerned, a dispassionate guidance cannot come 
from Honourable Members who have shown themselves definitely paro- 
‘chial: That dispassionate guidance can only come from the Select Com- 
mittee which belong neither to Bombay nor to Madras nor to Delhi nor to 
atiy other province ; and also from the Honourable the Finance Member, 

* who belongs not to any particular province, but to the whole of India. X* 
therefore, think that the House will be well guided by the opinion of the 
’IS'elect Committee and the Honourable the Finance Member in coming to 
their conclusion on the jiresent amendment. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment* 

Ml. Muhammad Yainin Khan; Sir, there is some kind of misunder- 
standing on the part of my Honourable friend, Mr. Eeddi, when he moved 
this arnendirient. And as one point was not cleared in the speech of my 
friend, Mr. Mitra, I think I might explain it for the guidance ^ my Honour- 
:i^le friend also and for the iiSormation of the House. It is Madras that 
is not getting the full extent of what is their due. Mr. Mitra says f^at they 
have got 70 lakhs instead of 50 lakhs. So he thinks that, because they 
. Jhave got 20 lakhs more, they must be satisfied since, they have gpt it as a 
;eurpius which they ought not to have got. But this is not the case. On 
basis of population, the Madras area ought to have got 82 lakhs. 
Originally Madras was given 50 lakhp; and although I voted for the Delhi 
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«re0) 1 was not tile less zealous in voting for the Mi^f^ too. I^alsa 
tried for this, and the Committee' was only willing to give Sk) lakhs more.. 
^J^le they ought to have given 82.^khs n^re or 89 lakhs in alL The 
J^engal area has got its just due : they were originally given 165 lakhs, and 
Qow: they are getting 145 lakhs which is absolutely on the population basm> 

JLt is the only area which is getting on the population basis. Bombay .ia 
i;etting more than its due share and the Bangoon area also is getting more 
than its due share. Bangoon ought to get only 21 lakhs, but it js being 
actually given 30 lakhs. Therefore, both the Bangoon area and the Bombay 
area, are getting more at ^tlie expense of the Delhi and Madras areas.. 
Madras is losing 12 lakhs and Delhi about 37 lakhs. If we consider that 
tills 12 lakhs from Madras lias gone to Bangoon, we luive to take it that. 

37 lakhs of the Delhi area has gone to Bombay and nothing else. 

But my friend’s amendment, as it stands, that it should be divided into- 
three })ortion8, has got no justification, because the Calcutta area cannot 
suffer simply because Madras has suffered. I will not in any way advocate 
that Bengal should be deprived of her due share, because when I stand up^ 
here to justify a suitable allotment for my area, the Delhi area, I cannot la 
the same argument say that people who have got only their due share should 
be deprived of it. If my friend had moved that 12 lakhs more should be 
given to the Madras area and that it might be taken from the Bangoon. or 
Bombay area, I should have wholeheartedly supported him, consistenUy 
with my own amendment ; but unfortunately he is seeking something which, 
will not do justice to the Bengal area; therefore, 1 am sorry, 1 cannOt> 
support that. 

Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions ; Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) : Sir, 1 had no intention whatever of taking part in the debate, 
but I find tliat with regard to tlie distribution of shares to the vanoya 
provinces, a sort of inter-provincial controversy has arisen. It has been 
mentioned by som© Members that such a controversy should not have 
arisen, and 1 also agree with that. But probably it was a very essential 
sort of controversy, because we have all come here to look after the* 
interests of our various provinces. Mr. Yamin Khan raised the point 
with regard to the question as to what should be the proper share of the 
United Provinces and tlie Delhi area; and I was one of those who. stood 
’ up to ask. for a division on that point, because I thought it was my duty 
to bring on the records of this House that we have done our duty to pur 
province. Now, apparently, the opinion of the House was against ,U8 
•and so we had to submit to it. It is now said that there were various 
considerations on the basis of which the share capital had been allotted 
to various provinces and it has also been mentioned by one of the Honour- 
able Members that conditions of trade, population and taxation were eon- 

* sidered, to fix the allotments, by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Muhaimmad' Yamin Khan: Not at all: nothing of the sort. 

Mr. A. Hoon: But we, who were not members of tfie Select 
tnittee, are not at all aware as to what were really the consideratipna 
on the basis of which this arrangement was made. The obiect of mv 
rising to take part in this debate is simply to say that we shall consider 

• it a matter of great favour if the Honourable the Finance Member will 
icindlv enlighten us as to what was really the basis on which these allot- 
ments wore made. 
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Diwan Bahaaur a. Aamaswami Mudauar: »ir, this is a 
Thatter. and I would not have intervened but for the fact that some con- 
fusion . has been = cremated particulaiiy :in - the- mijnd. . pf :in,y • . ^ . ^(mo^riable 
tiriend, Mr. Yamin Khan. He has not read the proviso., witat.ii says is 
this; the original allotment stands, but there was a lurking suspicic^ 
in the minds of the members of the Select Committee that the 115 lakiis 
Allotted to the Delhi area may not be digested by that area and, there- 
fore, the proviso says, if, up to a maximum of 35 lakhs, the Delhi 
irepster is not able to absorb the share allotted to it, that amount should, 
in addition to the allottment that is already made to Bengal and Bambay, 
be further distributed between those two provinces 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Shan: For the information of my Honourable 
friend. I may enlighten him that the same opinion was held about the 
Madras area — ^that it may not be able to subscribe to that extent 


; Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswaimi Mudaliar: 1 have not been enlighten- 
ed, and I wonder whether any Member of the House has been enligh- 
•^ened, by the interruption of my Honourable friend. I leave it at that. 
My friend, Mr. Reddi, says that if this unfortunate event occurs, if the 
Delhi area is riot able to take up all the 115 lakhs,, then the balance 
-should be equally allotted, not merely to Bombay and Calcutta, but 
also to Madras. He has excluded Rangoon, and the justification for that 
^ejcclusion is quifce simple : Honourable Members in this House must also 
feel that Burma has had as large an allotment as it could digest — 30 
lakhs — and I think it is within the recollection of Members of this House 
my friend from Bombay who spoke on the subject said that 30 
lakhs was all too much for Burma, and that in fact many non-Burmans 
would really contribute towards the share capital there: — Madrasis who 
W6re resident there, Europeans who were resident there — and that 
‘Burmans would not be able to subscribe even that 30 lakhs. It was 
. fbr that reason that mv friend, Mr. Reddi, did not include Rangoon. 
Nqw, 1 ask, what is the justification for distributing this extra amount 
which comes, bdcniise the province has not been able to absorb it, only • 
to. Bengal and to Bombay and not to give a portion to Madras? Three 
'Honourable Members on the Joint Select Committee who came from 
IVIadras, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pand.ya and two Honourable Members of the 
Council of State, have appended a minute of dissent in which they say 
that they are dissatisfied with the share capital that has been given to 
(litadras with the number of Directors allotted to Madras. There- 
fore, it cannot’ be denied that Madras can really take more' of that 
:*dmount. We. are not questioning the first allotment at all; we accept 
that, not because it is fair to Madras or any other province, but we must 
have a workable scheme; and where there has been a certain amount of 
agreement, it is better to stick to it whether there is justice to one pro- 
yinoe or . injustice to another. Bui w-hen this surplus comes in, I do not 
see how it inconveniences my friend from Bengal, because we are pot 
'taking anything from him: but when additional capital is to be distri- 
1>uted, we suggest it should be distributed to all the other registers which 
are' able to take it up : Burma has been excluded merely because the 
Burmans feel that they cannot take anything more than ^ lakhs that 
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lias feeein suj^efited. It is a vttiy' sniatt pol&i ^andrl- do itK^^ 

•of the House should be wasted over it. I intervened in order to make 
jthh poinf elear. v ; . - . , ' . ' 

A. ^huput Bing: Sir, I oppose the motion. I do noi think that Ma4> 
^ks has any )uSt claim over the surplus of shares if there be any left after 
^e ailotmeht ih the Delhi area. In the Joint Committee, the figures Iqx 
the Delhi area were increased at the cost of Calcutta and Bombay and it 
IB only proper that if that area is not able to digest, in the words of 
Mr. Mudaliar, these shares ehould go to those provinces from where they 
were snatched away. Originally Madras was given 60 lakhs: now they 
are getting 70 lakhs: Delhi was getting 80 lakhs, and now it is getting 
115 lakhs: so it is only proper that the surplus from Delhi should revert 
to Bombay and Calcutta. When I interrupted Mr. Yamin Khan about 
income-tax, ho immediately laid much stress on the agriculturist interest, 
because he knew that the income-tax principle would go against his area 
and, therefore, he said that it would deprive the rural population from 
getting their due share. But, in fact, the capacity to purchase shares will 
depend largely on the trade, commerce and industry of an area. Neces- 
sarily the principle of income-tax will be a very important factor to be 
taken into consideration: it is only sentimental so far as agriculturists are 

concerned, because they are very poor people ' 

. . * 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: But have we not been talking of the 
agriculturists all the time? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: We must take bare facts. The agriculturists gene- 
rally ;ire the poorest class and they have very little capacity to piurchase 
shares. It is only the richest and the middle classes who would form the 
bulk of shareholders and I am considering the capacity of a province on 
that basis. I have nothing further tc* add. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My friend, Mr. Hoon, has. put 
to me a specific question and asked what is the basis of the distribution 
which is contained in this schenie. It is a difficult question to answer. 
This scheme, as it stands in the present Bill, must be regarded as a 
compromise on the scheme which stood in the original Bill which w'as the 
scheme which, had been accepted in 1928. 1 cannot carry the pedigree 

back any further than that. That represents in the minds of certain Hpn- 
ourable Members at present a sort of basic allocation, and any departure 
from it must be justified 

Diwsn Bidiadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: That scheme wak accepted 
. by whom,., nxay I know? Does the Honourable Member mean that it 
was drawn up by the Government, because the House nCvet' accepted the 
shareholders* scheme in 1928? '* ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I'hen its pedigree is still more 
questionable. I will accept my Honourable friend’s description and call 
it the scheme' then proposed by Government. At any rate, that was the 
scheme which was discussed in London and accepted in London, but 
before the very forceful attack of my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, it has 
given way somewhat already. . . . . ^ , 
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Mr* Mu 1 WOTI H 4 ;3B3w>c« May I remind the Honourable Meznber 
ithat in London/ ae ihe soheme showed, the Delhi area was ,gii^en oiie 
crore and 40 lakhs and not 80 lakhs, but because the Indian Stai<^ 
taken away from the Delhi area and distributed all over India, instead 61 
one crore and 40 laklis, the Delhi area was given 80 lakhs, but even 
then 1 did hot agree, and I then pointed out that Delhi was originally given 
one crore and 40 lakhs, and it was given 80 lakhs only because of the 
redistribution of the areas, and that I would have my say in the matter 
in the House here. ' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am sure my Honourable friend 
will have his say wherever the matter is discussed. Sir, my friend is a 
more expert genealogist than I am, and I have no doubt that he is correct, 
and having got 140 lakhs once on the basis of having all the Indian » States 
included in the Delhi register, he now wants to get again 140 lakhs with- 
out them. That, as fur as I can put it shortly, is the position. There 
was a scheme which liad achieved a certain amount of agreement in 
London from which wc started as a basis, and then it was reconsidered 
in the Select Committee here, and as a result of that reconsideration a 
certain amount of the allotments from Bombay, Bangoon, and Calcutta 
were taken awa^ and added partly to Delhi and partly to Madras. We ara 
now discussing' what is to happen with any amount of its own share that 
Delhi cannot absorb, and inasmuch as the addition to Delhi was taken 
from Bombay and Calcutta, and also considering that the share of Madras 
Was put up by further taking shares from Bombay and Calcutta, .certain 
Honourable Members think that if there is any surplus it would not bo 
fair that Madras should have a share in it. I think perhaps that is giving^ 
too much authority to the original basis. So far as we are concerned, we 
should again remain neutral in voting on this matter, but I must expresa 
the view first of all that to give the whole of that surplus to Madras would 
be entirely unfair, secondly that there seems to me to be no very ^eat 
objection to including Madras with Bombay and Calcutta, and thirdly 
that 1 consider the question is of no practical importance^ because I agree 
with Mr. Yamin Khan that Delhi is going to absorb, the whole of its allot-^ 
. ment. That is our position. 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable Member press his amendment? 

Mr. T. N. Xtaznakrishna Beddi: I will withdraw my first amendment. 

■ ' The first amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion 1 have now to put is- 

'That in thi) proviso to sub-clause (^) of clause 4 of; the Bill, for the 'in twe 

. equal portions to the Bombay and Calcutta resT'ster’ the words 'in three equal 
portions to the Madras, Bombay and Calcutta registers* be Substituted.*** ^ 

The motion was negatived. 

The next amendment that is to be moved is by Mr. B. Das, No. 54. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhainmadan) : Sir, I beg to, move 
A the amendment that, stands in my name, namely; 

"That in sub-clause of clause 4 of the Bill, for the Word wherever it 

ooours, the word ‘one’ be substituted.** . ^ ... 
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' " ' [At this stage, Mr. Presideiit (The ironourubfe Sir Shanmukham Cliet^) 
ini^acated the Chair “^hiiSh ^as^'theri occupied by Mri! Depiity Presideht (Mr. 
^:iAbdui Matift-Chs/\idhury).] " 

?;V’r8ir,rI'do^ h^^ a long ti^e pf the House, and so ? slwll > 

■AerCly read ihy vie<v have given in my minute of dissent per- 

'H'Mniilg to 'this' ' Subject! \ ^ 

.1 ■ • “Ou^ <Hilleagues sigiilng (iie majority r^oirt place Bublimo faHh in the demahility of 
f,difitrihuting the «hare8 .atidf the voting rights attacked to 'them as u'idely as 
. Yet, in the .same .breatlv. ,«thej. d'squalily and . sterilize votes of so immy - slmreholjdeTa 
by providing piSfe votp f(jjr. , holder of 5 shares , 9 ! . Rs. ICO, each which means, that all 
' "shareholders "holding 1 to*' 4 shares will have na voting power. The most democratic 
' provision-' should be “one'shaVe, one vote” and “one person, one vote”. Our colleagues 
; have been more anxious for the^ conveniences of would-be-directors than widening the 
. franchise.” 

Sir, T do not wish to say anything further, but if sub-clause (6) will 
satisfy the objective of sub-elause (7), then this House would be .democratic 
..enough to accept my amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved* . 

■ “That in sub-clause (i?) of ^lause 4 of the Bill, foT the word ‘five’, wherever it 
occurs, the woH ‘bne’ be '‘substituted.” 

Dr« Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, the motion before the House is that every 
person who has a share should also have a vote. . . .. 

. .y . , 

f ' The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I really must intervene and say 
that that is not the motion before the House. The motion before the 
■'House is as regards a direction for the allotment of the shares and not as 
regards the voting- on the shares. « . . 

■*. . Mr. B. Das: Quite so. Sub-clause (6) says that the Central Board shall* 
‘allot 'five shares to each ^^lalified applicant , who has applied for five or 
more shiircs* while sub-clause (7) desires that allotment should be such os 
•to ensure equitable distribution of shares and also the voting rights. So 
.let i-U'S better tnake it **oile share one voto'\ 

... Dr^ Ziauddin Ahmad:' The Honourable gentleman who has. moved this 
. .niotioh said clearly that that. >y as his intention, and T wholeheartedly give 
my 'Siit^po^t to this motion. In. fact, the whole of clause 4 is very badly 
idrafted, land when we -come to the actual discussion of clause 4, as a whole» 
,I:.shall give my reasons why I am. opposed . to this whole clause. 

HouourablS/iSlir George Schurter: If my Honoijrable friend’s objec- 
tion merely. arisc8>i on a point of drafting, I have little doubt we coiild 
meet him. 

. , Dr. .Ziaiid^. Alwad: ;I am not realjv quibbling with words. Drafting 
pysctically belongs to /t^^^ 01 the gentleman who is sitting by 

< him; it is really the picture, of shareholders which we are now' discussing. 
TKe.inteqtion.<rf‘ this mpt^ph; is .that the*vote8 should not! be wasted. If a 
large number pf perspns purchase these shares whipb are not multiples of 
then a large, number' of votes, will be wasted., Wb on this side of 
•the House Tay vi^ty great stress on the point that the very object of a 
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[Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad.] 

'Bharehoidera' schetil^ Will be defeated if a large n\Mher of irotas are '^^i^- 
centhited in a few persons* hands or wasted. We/bnHhis side fightmg 
iiich by inch to 'secure that a large number of 'peisons should be asi^iated 
as shareholders with the Bank^ and that they should alto h^e Votbs. Qn 
the other side, it has been provided in the Bill' that the niinil^r of persons 
who will actually vote should be the very minihium. I would/ at one 
stage later on, give a mathematical problem to the Finance Member and 
*his supporiers of which I will expect a solution afterwards.. , ^fhat is/ given 
the provisions of this particular Bill, what is the total nuj(n^^. of persons 
who will actually vote? I think this is one which the Finance Member 
is quite incapable of solving, and in fact, they have never visualised it. in 
their minds. ’ I tried to work it out, and probably, after this B01..i8 
passed, the data will be very clear. But I think that there will not be 
more than 300^ persons actually available to vote in a particular area. I 
expected that fnis particular problem would be solved by the Finanpe 
Department. ^ When they brought forward the scheme, for shareholders, 
they must , also give us what the probable number of actual voters in eahh 
area will be. The question of one share one vote is a very important 
point. Iri every institution, which is popular and democratic, poor people 
should ;hot be neglected. Any institution, in which you put a premium 
on moiq.ey'^and a discount on poverty, cannot be called a national institution; 
it may be called capitalistic. I submit that those personij who really bring 
small sums should not be lightly treated. A comparatively poor person 
who has subscribed one hundred rupees has got more interest in that one 
share than the capitalist who puts Bs. 2,000 out of his one erore of rupeds. 
(Mr, VuUja Sagar Pundya : *‘Won*t they become Nimboo-N ichors'?) {Sir 
i'^owesji Jehangir: “What is that?*') I prefer a large number of people 
subscribing small lemons, to a few big men bringing forward bigger lemons, 
which the P. W. D. has supplied in our houses. We want to make thq 
institution very democratic^ and I think if you really desire that the persons 
« who have got a share should also have a little interest in it, then it is 
very desirably that we btight to accept this amendment. Before I sit 
down, I know it will not be relevant, but a charge w’^as levied against me 
by Sir Cowasji Jehangir on the floor of this House, and 1 take this oppor- 
tunity to reply to it. He asked me why I did not raise a particular ques- 
ton in the Beserve Bank Committee in London, about the Shareholders 
Bank. May I just remind him that I was not a member of that Comniit- 
tee? 1 was not even allowed to opeh my mouth and, on some occasions* 

.1 was really pent up so much that I suffered from stcmiach ache fqr 
not being able to speak out what 1 considered to be very vital. When I 
approached the Finance Member privately on one occasion, he told me thkt 
1 would have plenty of opportimity to speak out wh^ I. returned to India, 
and that was the consolation given to me, and thii^ iff the first opportunity 
that i have got really to express my opinion, thatt 1 had uo 

op|k>Hunity. ' • 

Mr. |«glcliaiid llOTdrai: I hppe you have gc^ all lig^ now. ^ 

; Dr/Zlan^di9 AhlOi^ No/ n^' yet.. n^any Jie 

iliscussed yet. Beaily spealpiig, i was not ia miemW.Ov 
and I. was not allowed, to* speak. X rcurod- my voice a^;^t the 
holders Bimk vexaus the State; I 
dhpk waa levied against me. was nok-recdly jitstified. . 

J v(^y' strongly suppoHi that we should 
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.'Thaji ;jp ; tbe^. I^esa^t Gunati^^tion^c^. India. rests. 

. W^§n the ^nto-Moirley reforms were iptroduc^r^ the minorities ^d a. 

.yote. < tfbiey took part in. tl^e general election and, at tjie same time, 

• they had a second vote in having their own representetion. XKe principle 
was set aside, and these are the days of one man one vote; I .think oho 
manrone.yote is the principle w'c should stand by.. . _ . , 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I beg to draw, Mr. Deputy President, your attention 
to. tins that if this amendment is carried at this stage, it will make the 
position of the House anomalous, b^^^^use there are other amendments, 
of Mr. B. Das, Nos. 123 and 125, where he really wants to make a share- 
holder of Ks. 100 eligible for one vote. If that is not carried, then there 
will be some confusion. If we change five to one in the clause as now 
•proposed without accepting the Mover's other amendments, the effeqt will 
be. that a very large number of shares will be subscribed at the first in- 
stance when it is distributed, and, as the Bill stands, only holders of .five 
shares will be eligible for a vote. So a vast number of shareholders will be 
sterilised in exercising votes and they are not eligible to vote for the elec- 
;tion of the Directorate. If clause 9, which comes subsequently, is not 
altered, then Mr. B. Das himself will agree that 50 to 60, per cent at 
least of the subscribers will have no right to vote. So, I think it is for 
you’ to decide whether the other amendment should not be first discussed 
And voted upon. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: This is really a consequential amendment to 
the amendment that is going to be mpved to clause 14 (2) of the Bill. 

If the amendment on clause 14 {2) is carried, . then naturally consequential 
amendments will be required to clause 4 (d). That is the position, and 
this might be postponed till clause 14 (2) has beep voted upon. The 
main clause is 14 (2). All the rest are consequential and you have . 

. ^ power, as you know, ’ to postpone the consideration of any 
clauses which require amendments due to an amendment that 
may be moved and then accepted or rejected by the House later on. 

ThB Honourable Sir George Schuster: . I. think that my Honourable 
friend is perfectly correct, and that would be the logical procedure. We, 
of .course, have no objection to that. . The only suggestion that I' have 
to make is that such part of the debate. as. has already taken place should 
hp t^ated as part of the debate when we come to the amendments to 
14.(2). My Honourable friend,, Dr. rZiauddin Ahmad, is a believer in the’ 
principle oi iinitarianism,— one man one vote. Similarly, the rule of one 
man one speech should also apply. . , , , 

Hr. Deputy , President. (Mr, Abdul . Matin Chaudhury); Further dis- 
cusaion on this amendment .is held over. We now' come to the , amend- 
ment* of Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra. . 

■ ‘ ’ ' • . V- ♦> -i'?' ■ ' 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: . That is unnecessary now 
in view of the Committee of tlie House which has been ' accepted with 
reference to this pubBcity. . : * 

***ThiSi to suh‘Clause (7) of danse 4 of the Bill, the following- proviso ■ be ’ a4de4^: ‘ 

‘Provided that the widest publ'<city possible shall be given to th^ notices inviting, 
apph^tione. for, purchasing shares in the rural aroas and sufficient time shalV be allowed 
to intending purchasers of shares from these arm to make up their mhnda*.’* 

D a : 
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.llCir. lildiiuty Presldekit (Mr/ Abdul Maiiii Chaudhury) ; IDoes the^Hottouif^ '' 
abte Member want to move hite amendment in view of the accepl/anbe by ' 
the Government of the proposal* about wider publicity by associating tw©^ ' 
Members of the Assembly with the Central Board? - ■ ; 

Mr. Sitakanta Mabapatra: I want an assurande* from the Honourable- * 
the Finance Member on that. That is why I want to move^it.. 

the Bonourablb Sir ^eorge Schuster: I do suggest to my Honourable * 
friend that it is unnecessary to proceed with this matter. So far as we* 
are concerned, we have accepted a recommendation in the Committee’s 
report that the widest publicity possible should be given to the notice' ‘ 
inviting applications for shares. We have now agreed that a Committee 
of the Legislature should be associated with the Board for looking after* 
that matter and T would put it to my Honourable friend that it seems * 
hardly necessary* to go so far as to include a st-atutory provision on this 
point. 

Ifr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: In view of the assurance given^ I beg 
leave of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr, Deputy iPresldeut (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Honourable 
Member has not moved it. The next amendment stands in the name of 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Supplementary List, No. 4. 

• j , 

Sr. ZUraddin Ahmad: T do not want to make a s^peech on this particular 
question. We have already had speeches on this topic .... 

. 1'. . . . I 

Tito Bdnoiirable Sir Oeo^e Schuster: On a point of order. I submit 
that this is a mere repetition of the amendment which was discussed 
yesterday and which was rejected by a majority of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I say something on this? The other day 
w^ only one aspect, that is that no person should he allowed 

mom than 200 shares, and if the House rejected 200 shares, it really 
means it would reject any number below 200. So this thing does not 
predude from disotming a higher limit. The .question that was discussed' 
was not whether the maximum limit should be placed or hot, hut the 
question was whether 200 ia an appropriate maximum limit, and we .are , 
entitled to discuss a limit over 200, and the second question is that thia 
amendment of mine affects not only the subsequent share, but also the 
shares at the time of the first allotment. 

kr. Dcpitor TreeldMit (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): fer., Ziau^lin la 
correct in his contention. What the House rejected last time was thrt 
not more than 200 shares should bo allowed to one person. He wants tq • 
fix .k higher limit of 250 and, therefore, tbq amendment is .in, otdep. .. 

• Sir Lancelot Oraham (Secretary, Legislative Depar^ent): Your r#ng . 
then would fuable the Members to ^ on increasing the maxhnum J 

ment by five each time? 

Mr. S. 0. intra: After the ruhng has been gpvea, '^as wiybody i 
right to eftwUenge the ruling of the Chair. 
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fSir tigiicelot Qral^^nvOii a point* of notice. We 
•on eyery poesible ground. Notice of two days is requiredl for ainendmentp. 
^^is notice was handed in yesteiday • afteirnoon after the main quept^n 
had been voted upon. ^This is really an attempt to get. a second divip^n 
- oh the same point. We must take every possible objection. .. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhry): It is within the 
.discretibn of the Chair to 'allow amendments to be moved even when 
sufficient notice is not giveii. Dr. - Ziauddin . Ahmad will inpye hjs 
amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘That after sub-clause (7) -of clause 4' of the Bill, the following new sub-clause be 
inserted and the subsequent sub-clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

‘(<?) No person shall be allowed to haVe more than 250 shares a{ the time of firm 
.allotment or at any subsequent time*.** 

In moving this amendment, I should like to say that our intention] 
which is really a very honest intention, is that votes should not be blocked. 
We should not like that one person should b© abl© to take a very large * 
number of shares, and 250 is practically tlie maximum which, one person 
should be allowed to have. If this institution is to be a democratic 
institution, then more chances shoijld bo given to a larger number of 
persons to exercise the right of votes and not concentrate the. thing in a 
few persons. We aro establishing a Bank for the people of India ahd not 
for the capitalists of the world. With these words, I beg to move my 
motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhry) : Amendment 
moved ; 

“That after sub-clause (7) of clause 4 of the Bill, the following new sub-clause be 
inserted and the subsequent sub -clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

‘((f) No person shall be allowed to have more than 250 slmres at tl^e.tirne of first 
allotment or at any subsequent time*.** 

This motion has been sufficiently discussed. 

The Monourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, your remark that this 
measure has been sufficiently discussed substantiates the point which I 
took just now. I agree with you, Sir, that the matter has been sufficiently 
iliscussed. I have nothing to add to what I said on a .motion which for 
all practical purposes would have had identically the same effect as this 
one, and on which I spoke yesterday. We must oppose this amendment 
on the grounds that I explained yesterday. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (the Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed the Chair.] 

. 'lb. S. James: Before you put that question, Sir, may I ask your 
advice on one matter ? ’ If this particular motion is rejected by the HouBer 
before clause 4 is put finally, will it be in order for anyone to submit ap 
amendment suggesting that no person should be allowed to have ^ore 
than 300 or mc»e shares ? 

Mr..,S« 0. IKitra: May I draw your attention. Sir, to the fact thad> that 
ipoint has already been decided by Mr. Deputy President? 

Mr. F. E. James: I am really asking fol -fufuire guidance. 
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Me* Preddent (The Honourable Sir ^ainniukHaiii^^b^^ 
bo in order because this particylar aub-^clause woiiM have bden finkhed*. 
According to the point of <^der on yhicb, it . is . understood'/ a ruling , ^ai 
'given by Mr. Deputy Eresident, thk has been held to be in order. The 
question is: ’ 


“That after aab-clauBe (7]r of clause 4 of the Bill the following new. aub clause be 
inserted and the subsequent sub-clauses be re-nuxnbered accordingly: 

*{S) No person shaB be allowed to have more than 250 shares at ^e time of first 
allotment or at any subsequent time'.*' 


The Assembly divided: 
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Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Bagla, I ala Bameshwar Prasad^ 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bower, Mr. E, H. M. 

Brij Kishore, Bai Bahadur Lala.. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clow, Mr. A. Q. 

Cox, Mr. A. B. 

Dal^, Dr. B. D. 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

DeSouza, Dr; P. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr, J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Trimail *Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Lai C^and, Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Chaudbri. 

Lee. Mr. D. J. N. 

Mackenzie, Mr. B. T. H. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

M'etcalfe. Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 


Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Mitter, Tlie Honourable Sir Brojendrsn 
Mody, Mr. H. P, 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur. S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Pandit, Kao Bahadur S. B. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. B. 

Bafiuddiii Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Baghubir Singh, Bai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Baisman, Mr. A. 

Bajah, Baja Sir Vasudeva. > 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. C. 
Bamakrishn.*!, Mr. V. « 

Bau, Mr, P. B. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. ’ 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir Georg 04 
Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Pr^had. 

Sinha, Bai Bahadur Mad ah Mohan. 
Smith, Mr. B. . 

Sohan Singh,. Sirdar. 

Studd, Mr. £. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Miinnn.,; 
Tottenham, Mr. O. R. P. 
Wilavatullah, Khan Babadiw H. M*. 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Mnhamxniid. 


'J'he motion waa negativedj 
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!ib. (The HonoDra)>f6 ^ Chetty): Order, ordfeijK^'^ 

Ttie Cbf^ir. would renwd Honourable Meml^ers of one procedure which hsa 
been - m^e clear to the fitoiise by its predec^isi^rB in ^bhe pastel' ^It ffi not^the 
duty of the Chair to call any HohQurable'Member to move his amendment. ■ 
The Chair can pass over amendments if it thinks that they are not in 
order. It is the duty of the Honourable Members* to be looking at the 
agenda paper and, in their time, to get up and ask for the leave of the 
Chair to move those amendments. * If the Honourable Members expect the 
Chair to say what the next number of the amendment to be moved is and 
then the Honourable Members are to search their order papers, that is 
not the proper procedure. 

! 

Sir Gowas]i Jehangir: I quite agree, Sir, that it is the duty of Honour* 
able Members here to watch their amendments^ but, then, I do think. 
Sir, that the amendments should be placed in the hands of Honourable 
Members in a manner and in a form in which they may be able to find 
them readily. I find that there are no less than five different sets of 
amendments and it is impossible to pick out any particular amendment at 
mce. Under those circumstances, 1 trust, although your orders will be 
obeyed implicitly on this side of the House, that you will allow us a little 
more latitude to find out where the amendments are. Give us five minutes 
3n each occasion to find out where the amendment is on the order paper. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): If only the^ 
Leader of the Opposition had taken the trouble to find out what the office 
has done and how the Honourable Members — some of them — ^have res- 
ponded to it, the Honourable Member would not have made that speech. 
Honourable Members, in spite of the fact that the Bill has been before 
them for days together, are handing in amendments at every moment 
even when the House is sitting. Notwithstanding all this pressure of work 
and the new procedure that has been evolved by the office, office has been 
trying its very best to consolidate the amendments and supply the Hon- 
ourable Members a consolidated list. A consolidated list was given yester- 
day evening from clauses 1 to 19 and this morning an Honourable Member 
comes in and hands in an amendment to clause 4. May I ask the Leader 
of the Opposition how that is to be consolidated? 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: We appreciate the difficult position of the office, but 
you will also appreciate the position of the Members on this side of the 
House. Things are developing every day and nobody knows what will be 
lacoepted by Government and, if the amendments are not sent in time, you, 
as President, can disallow it. You must appreciate our difficulty also. 
When we have got five lists, of amendments and if we cannot get at the 
Amendment to be moved at once, if we are late by 30 seconds, you should 
pot take that fact into consideration. 


W. Ziauddin Ahmad: I quite appreciate the enormous work which the 
office has done. At the same time, 1 request you that you may also realise 
the difficulties that we have to contend with. We have got neither the 
clerks nor. offices. Bo, it will serve a useful purpose if the order in which 
these amendments are to be moved is called by the Chair or given to us 
in the arranged form as it is given you, . Sir. It is very difficult for 
us to prepare a list, unassisted as we are by any clerks or office. 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaia Chetty): Order, order: 
Next amendment. Amendment No. 57 of the main list. 

Or. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, 1 heg to move: 

“That sub-clause {S) of clause 4 of the Bill be omitted- and consequential amendments 
be made accordingly.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable Member n^alise that that amendment is vague ? What are the 
consequential amendments to be made? I must point out that, this is a 
typical case in which Honourable Members must exercise a little more care 
in giving notice of amendments. The notice of this amendment was 
originally given by the Honourable Member, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and 
the Chair thinks that this amendment is consequential on a State Bank 
scheme being adopted. Now, the Honourable Member, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, even after tlie State Bank sclierne was defeated, simply sends in 
notice of all the amendments that stood in Mr. Pandya's name. "Yesterday 
the House was faced with one amendment of this nature, namely, 
crores, while the House had passed five crores. Tt is hoped. Honourable 
Members will realise the diflculty of the Chair when it is faced w’ith a ^ 
situation of this nature. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 said very clearly that we have accepted the 
defeat on the question of the Slate Bank versus the Shareholders Bank, 
and all our discussions now are on the basis of a Shareholders Bank. The 
object of this particular motion is that persons who are really bond fide 
possessors of shares should be elected alone and that Government should 
nof. act in a manner in which large shareholders will act. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): If that is 
the object of the amendment, then the amendment, as it is worded, is 
vagu«, :hecause it does not say what consequential amendments are to be 
made.r The ; Honourable Member cannot - simply say in an amendment? 
Make this amendment and then make the consequential amendment. Bj 
taking away this allotment of the 2^ lakhs of shares, as is proposed to be 
done, who is to make the consequential amendment? No consequential 
amendmeints are.. on the Order Paper. Will the Honourable Member Say 
what are his consequential amendments if the House accepts his amend- 
ment ? ^ 

Mrl Vidya B^iir Pandya: Sub-dBuses (10) and (II) will go out. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will just continue this thing. The object of this 
amendment, I understand it, is that we do not want to have a certain 
number of shares in the hands of the Government which they may allot 
tOv'ithe person who- is elected as a Director. Our intention is that a person, 
who iS' really in possession of shares ' in a bond fide manner, should^ be 
elected as a Director. But a person who does not possess a suilioiedt 
number of shares; should not be uUowed to get a ceHaih number of shares 
from the Government in order to be qualified to act as a Director: That 
is^the whole intention of this amendment; • If this principle iS acceptedr 
then the other amendments will naturally fall to the ground. 

^ll^. Pr^d^^.(The Sit:. Shanrnukham Chetty); The Honour- 

abfe'Memb.er Jias not answered the question put by; the, .Chair. Will the. : 
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Honourable Member please points opt wbat are; the Consequential amend- 
ments that stand in his name or ip the ^ame of any other Honourable Mem-;; 
ber ^'ich deal with the question jas to* what is to be done with these shares, 
worth 2 J lakhs of rupees ? ' 

■■ ' • • 1 ' . 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khau: I 'think the consequential amendment 
that is proposed is this. If sub-clause (S) goes away, then the order pf 
the other sub-clauses will be changed* ^at is the idea, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): In that case, 
the Honourable Member will allow the 2J lakhs worth of shares to remain 
unallotted to any register. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They will be disposed of in the same way 
as any other shares which are left in the hands of Government. 

Oiwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: Sub-clause (8) says that, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (6) and (7), the Govern- 
ment shall retain ‘2^ lakhs. If the whole of that sub-clause goes, then 
* there would be no retention of 2J lakhs, because 2^ lakhs has not already 
been reserved under any previous sub-clause. This sub-clause ^says that 
notwithstanding the scheme of allotment of the entire amount on the 
various registers, this sum of 2^ lakhs will be retained under lAis sub-clause. 
Therefore, if this sub-clause goes the HonouraMe Member is incorrect in 
saying that any consequential amendments are necessary at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable ^iend 
who has just spoken is also' incorrect, because one consequential aipehd^; 
meht will be the omission of sub-clause (li) . and sub-clause ir 

ikrA B. V. Jadhay (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
As the Bill emerged from the Select Committee, all the shares^ of fivfe crorea' 
have been allotted to the different registers and no provision has been madoV 
for reserving these 2| lakhs. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: We are getting it now under the proviso which ia 
being discussed. 

Mr. B; V. Jadhav: It shall have to be provided frop^ w^atjregisto. it 
has to be taken. : - \ ^ 

Dr* ZiauddUn A hmad; As I said just now, I am not raising the issue;, 
of the State Bank versus the Sh^u^ebolders Bank. I admit, that the future 
iBank will be, according to the decision of the House, a Shareholders Bank: 
and a l^areholders Bank alone, and now. my intention, is that tlie Govern^ 
ment in iin indirect manner should not come forward and purchase these* 
sharps for themselves, when according to their own; principle they do not 
winpt to step in. We wanted the Government to step iif and purehai^e all 
the five . crores, but by a majority, the House defeated that motion. I 
want ihat the Oovemment should stick to the principle. I .cannot under- * 

; stand the object underlying the action of Government in ac^uiring^ these 
sbaores.' The intention of ‘the Government, as is evident frrthl^tHe pUbSe- ,, 
^uent clauses; is to help a Director who is hot qualified by virtue 'of bta ' 
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holding smaller number of stoes..; .]iVhy' . shoidd OovernmettV ael]^ A; ' 
particular individual in this inaiin^? iA .perspp whp, is a,;pah^da)ia jEcnt ' 
directorship should have sufficient inter^t in ikhe bank i^d shoplii harp: 
enough number of shares to qualify him tp become, a Director. ‘ I it 
is not correct that Government should help a man who is; not qualified to^ 
become a Director. Perhaps the. Government are contethplating to help 
a . person, who may have just arrived from England and may nbt have 
sufficient number of shares and, is hot in a position to purchase them, 
because they may not have been available and, 1 submit, if the OoVem- 
ment wish to be consistent, it is necessary that they should keep themselves 
aloof. On the one side, the Government say that they wash oS theu hands^ 
from purchasing shares in the Bank which we on this side of the House* 
insisted that they should do; and, now, on the other side, the Government 
want to possess some shares in order that they may oblige certain person 
who may become a Director and who may not have the requisite qualifica- 
Ikon. That is a position which requires some explanation, because it is 
not consistent with what the Honourable the Finance Member has been 
giving us to understand all the time. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) Ameiidment 
moved: 

*'T^t sub'clause (•¥) of rlaase 4 of the Bill he omitted and consequential amend- 
ments he made accordingly.*' 

} 

\ 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I had no intention of taking any part 
in these proceedings in tlie light of what I had said a couple of days before, 
but as this is an amendment which has been given notice of by me and 
adopted by the Honourable Dr. Ziatiddin, I should like to explain the object 
of, this amendment in a few words. . In all banking institutions in this- 
world, there is not a single bank, either State or private-owned, in which 
the shares are specially reserved for the Directors in the way it is done- 
in this Bill. If the shares stand at a premium, the gentlemen who are 
anxious to become Directors must pay the premium for it and become* 
Directors. Take the. case of the Imperial Bank where the shares, which 

are of nominal values of Bs. 500, are sold in the market for Bs. 1,500 and 

had even gone over Bs. 2,000 sometimes. If a person cares to be a Director, 
he must be prepared to pay the premium. Supposing, as is contemplated* 
in the Bill, there is liquidation of the Beserve Bank, w'hich God forbid, the* 
shares of the Reserve Bank will go down to the. bottom. Will Government 
then make good the amount to these Directors and pay, out of publid 

revenue, the money towards the loss of value in these shares? They are 

bound, under these clauses, to recoup the Directors and pay back to them 
at the face value while the shares will stand at a discount. As such, the 
persons who wish to come in as Directors must be prepared to take the 
shares from the market and pay the necessary premium, and Government 
should not reserve any shares for them as is sought to be done in this 
Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster:! should like to intervene at thia 
early moment in order to explain the position to the House. This is not 
a clause to which we attach any particular importance. It is 'not* part of 
the devilish machinations of this Government. It was, I think, evolvecT 
by the Members of the Joint Select Oommittee 'with oiir co-operation ancT 
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aympfti^y and, on the.wtole, I thin]c it is a very goo^ ctAii^e tberelfore, 
we..Bupik>rt it.; The matter aroAe in ^his way. There Vras a question of ' 
w^t the, quafifiaation shares for a Directed should be. A i^Ood many • 
Honourable Members of the Select Committee thought that the qualification 
shcHild not, be so high as to tnake it difficult for a man, vdio did not happen 
^"be a wealthy capitalist; to become' a member of the Central Board or 
oiie of the. Loc^ Boards. It was represented by one of the members that 
it might be difficult for a moii who wished to go on a Local Board or the 
Centm Board to buy up the necessary five thousand rupees shares in the* 
market and, therefore, in Order to meet that difliculty, we-^I do not know 
whether it was on our side, or whether it came from the unofficial members 
of the Conunittee, — the suggestion anyhow was made that the Govern- 
ment — should keep a certain amount of shares in reserve available for 
issuing as the qualification shares to any Director who found it difficult to 
buy these shares in the market. That seems to us to be a reasonable provi- 
sion. It may be, as my Honourable friend has said, an unusual provision, 
but this is a very unusual form of company, and Government will be inter- 
ested in seeing that the best possible Directors are available. My Honourable 
friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, seemed to contemplate that if things went right • 
and in the proper way, nobody should be appointed as a Director who did 
not already hold enough shares to qualify him for that post. That is riot 
the way these things work. It very often happens that a man stands for 
directorship, but he does not hold any shares in the company at the time 
when ho stands or when he is elected and then he has to go into the open 
market and buy his qualification shares. This clause is merely intended 
tp facilitate that operation in a way which will cost the Ooveminent nothing 
but which will make it easier for deserving men who are elected on the 
Board to buy up their qualification shares. . 


. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 1 think we owe it to this House, and particularly 
i am duly bound to state that it was at our instance that this clause* 
was accepted by Government and we are grateful to Government for 
accepting it. Because we thought that intelligence is not confined to 
ihe rich men alone, that there may be average middle class men who 
may have the suffrage of a very large class of people, because these 
Directors will be elected by thousands of men. Why should wo think 
that the man, whom these thousands of electors will choose, who is not 
very rich and who is already holding a sufficient number of bank shares, 
will be an unworthy man. It was from that consideration, to give a 
'q;ider latitude to an intelligent man who may not be very rich to have 
in his pocket thousands of shares of the Reserve Bank and the opportunity, 
.that we suggested to Government, in the interest of the intelligentia, 
that they should make some provision that such a Director can purchase- 
shares at par from the Government; and when they retire, they will, 
under compulsion, sell those shares out to Government, so that, in 
(iase of any eventuality in the future, another man may got similar 
chances. I' really wonder if there are no other instances, in other State 
Banks. But, in a poor country like India, there should certainly be 
such a salutary provision. { 

Mr. B. V, jadhay: Sir , rise to oppose the amendment. The pro. 
vision made in sub-clause (8) is, a very necessary provision, because wo 
that when allotting shares certain provisions have been made that,., 
those who have applied for five shares more will' be allotted five shared 
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•Jn-.the first instance, So, if tfiere we/ about 28 thoiii^nd appl^pa^tc, in 
.the Bombay Presidency, t^ num^o?:^ioitha?5e» ’eadriow Tiito ^e 

cnly. five, shares. And, in that way» nobody will 'be quahfie^d to st'an4 
as a Director. And if he is obliged to putohase shares- im the mair&jdtr'm 
.order to qualify hiinself as a Director,, he. will have sometimes to pay 
fancy prices, because he will be in office and, . therefore, this provision 
of the shares in tlie, hands of Government- is rvery tl^cessai^.* * Of cohrse 
it, reduces 'the qualification of a Director nominally, because thto' it is 
not the possession of shares worth Rs. 5,000, but it is his ability to 
-bring forth Bs. 5,000 after his election. However, if the electors iihe that 
man and have confidence in him, there is no reason why he should not 
.be elected a Director and why Government should n6t help him in 
poMessing the requisite qualification. Sir, I oppose this amendment. 

i 

Sir Oowasjl Jehagnlr: Sir, this is just one of those instances where 
-my Honourable friends do not give credit to tbe members of the Select 
Committee, who are their own men, for common sense and for having 
done their Work to the best of their ability. This was an amendment 
suggested by my friend, Mr. Mitra, — I think he wag too modest to tell 
the House, — ^in the interest of the poorer shareholders who may be elected 
‘ by the shareholders to represent them on the Local Boards. And a man 
may not have Rs. 20,000 in his pocket, but still, as Mr. Mitra said, 
may have the brains and the ability to serve not enly this Rank, but, 
after all, his country, through this Bank. And this provision, therefore, 
exceptional as it is, was made in the interest of the poorer shareholders of 
the Bank; and, therefore, this criticism, as my friends, Mr. Mitra and 
Mr. Jadliav, said, was rather unnecessary, and T only rise to point out 
to my Honourable friends that if they would only nsk the members of 
the Select Committee for the reasons they had for having made several 
of these provisions in the Bill, there would be much less discussion and 
we would remain in this House just as happy a family as we were in 
the' Select Committee. ! 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: The motion was moved by a member of the 
Committee. 

\ . 

Sir powasji Jehangir: I should like to say in reply to that that the 
member of the Select Committee was absent on the day this provision 
was suggested in the Bill. « 

Hr. N. K. AnUesaria: Was not Mr. Pandya present in the Select Corn-* 
mittee discussions ? < ; 

Sir Oowaaji Jehangir: He was not well and it was not his fault that 
he was absent. He was not keeping good health and it -is a great credit 
to him that he should have been in the Select Committee motwiA- 
standing being really ill; and I can understand his having moved tEs 
amendment, because he was not nresent tc understand the reasons. That 
bein<? the position, I would just like to point one thing to the Honourable 
the T^nnnce Member. It came from Mr. Jadhav and I just noticed it. 
T see that the allotment of shares in clause 5 comes to exawy five -crorea. 
Does this mean that these lakhs must have to come out of that five 
CTOres somehow? What is. the idea? " 
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%b«:SMSe«nM4‘' 9it ‘<&4^ dcfliiisCei^r !th^se scares, iEat are\e8erved 
by Government for tJiis kind of allotment, will of course be on certain area 
regis^rs. jrbey will not be kept outside of th& area registers. ^ They 
will be referved for allocation ^ the various areas. . <* 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is it the idea that from' the various areas you 
will take out a certain amount which in toto will come to 2^ lakhs? 

.. The honourable Sir George Schuster: They will hot be taken out of 
the area registers. They will be part of the allocation to each area 
register. Each Director, who requires to acquire qualification shares, 
must come from one area or another, and therefore, there is no need to 
treat this as somfithiirg additional to the five crores mentioned in sub- 
clause (d). 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)i That 
means that there will be pro-rata allotment to Government which will 
hold these shares in the respective registers. 

Sir Ck)was]i Jehsngir: If that is so, I want the Finance Member to 
consider this that there should be some provision to this effect that a 
pro-rata allotment should first be made to Government before the shares 
are handed over to the Central Board for allotment to the general public. 

I think some provision might have to be made. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That was the intention. The 
amount that is put in this clause is calculated so as to give what is 
necessary to cover all the Directors.. Now, in each area, there will be 
a certain number of Directors included in the Local Boards or in the 
Central Board. Therefore, there will be a pro-rata allotment to Govern- 
ment from the various area registers. 

Sir Oowasji JeUangir: My Honourable friend will see that he allotted 
340 lakhs to Bombay. If the whole of the 140 lakhs are allotted to the 
public, what will there be left to Government for allotment for this pur- 
pose ? You will have to give less to the public than 140 lakhs in Bombay. 
Some provision should be made for that. 

*Tbie Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is quite 
correct, but the figures, that are given in sub-clause (^), are : 

**The nominal value of the shares assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows*’ etc. 

The words are not : 

* ‘offered to the public** 


but 

* ‘assigned . to the various registers.** 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If my Honourable friend is satisfied that this 
will carry out the purpose that we have' in view in clauses 8, 9, 10 and 
11, I have nothing more to say. * 
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, Mr. Frealdeiit (:^e flionountble Sur> ^>:r9b» 

^question is: ' 

‘ ' ■ ... 

"TJbat Mib-daiiiM (^) of tlsoa^ 4 of ths oiilittsd 'sti& cpniedttsiiUii smid* 

mmU b« made aeooraingly.*' ‘ 

. The motion was negativied^ 

" ' ' I • fi * ^ < / * • 

Mr. Preiddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
• dispoB^B of all the amendments to clause 4, bui there^ are : two mattera 
that were held over. One is relating to amendment No. 54* moved by • 
Mr. B. Das and the other is amendment No. S6f moved by Mr; 'Thampan. 
If is not, therefore, possible for the Chair to put the question on clause 
4 today, and so clause 4 will have to be held in abeyance. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 9th December, 1938. - / , ^ 


*"That in sub-clause {6) of clause 4 of the Bill, fdr the word *five’ whenever it 
•occurs, the word *one* be substituted.** 

t“That in sub-clause (S) (c) of clause 4 of the Bill, after the words ‘a* company', 
in the first line, the words 'having 75 per cent, of its capital held by persons qualified 
under (a) and (b) above and* be inserted.** 
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.'Mr. Chaftdidai Madhavlal Trivedi, O.B.£j., M.L.A. (!Govemmeiit of 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The House 
will no# resume xsonsideration of the Reserve Bank of - India Bill. The 
question is: 

**Thajb clause 5 etaad pari of the Bill.** 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, there are two amendments which stand in my name, 
and these perhaps go together, and if you will perimt me, .1 orefer to 
both these motions together in my weech, and it might aW save the time 
of the House and save me the trouble of mahing two speeches. Sir, in the 
list .... 


Kr. Presidant (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Will the 
Honourable Member first move his amendment? 

br. Ztaiiddln Ahmad': Yes, Sir; I will first move amendment No. 69. 
It is this: 

''That for sub-clause (f) of clause 5 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

'^(1) The share capital of the Bank may be increased or reduced on the recommenda- 
tion of the Gontoal Board, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council and with the approval of the Central Legislature to such extent and in such 
manner as may be determined by the Bank in General Meeting’.** 

Sir, if we turn to clause 6 of the Bill, we find that sub-clause (I) deals 
With the increase of capital, and there we find that the approval of the 
Central Legislature is necessary; but there is no reference made to the 
shareholders at the General Meetings. When we come to sub-clause (5), 
we find that the share capital can be reduced without any reference to the 
Central Legislature. . Now, there are four important parties in the adminis- 
tration who should deal with the increase or decrease in the share capital 
ot the Bank. In the first place, the thing should be initiated by the Central 
Board, because they are the proper persons to look after the interests of 
tiie Bank. If they approve, then matter should he referred to the 
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.{Dr. liiaudeUn Ahmad.} '. i i.-i 

General Meeting of the shareholders^ because, ^er alb in a matf^r' bf 
increase and decrease bi shaM^ yery great 

interest. Then^ if the Gfeneral Meeting approves ike proposal^ the. flatter 
sh6uld.be referred to the Obveniment, ' and^ iiihe GQvbrnih^^^ approve, 
then the matter should be referred to the Central Legislature which should 
have the final voice. It will be unfair to this Legislature to give this power 
to another body. The Central Legislature only, Sir, should be the final 
authority to decide the increase or decrease' in the capitid of this B£ik. 
Secondly, the^ shareholders are a body of persons who are intimately 
cerhed in the increase or decrease of the capital, and to overlook them^' 
either in one case or in the other would be very unfair to them. My dis- 
tinguished friends on the opposite Benches have been great champions of 
the shareholders, they wanted to safeguard their interests right and left, 
but in this very important matter in which the shareholders are vitally 
interested in respect of any change in the capital of the Bank, their intelreBts 
are entirely overlooked. The Honourable the Finance Member must have 
seen all the Acts of all the Beserve Banks in the world, but today I 
have got a present for him, . which I cannot give him just now, and in 
this we have got’ . . ' ji 

Mr. Gaya l^iasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran ; Kon-Muham* 
madan): Please hold it up. 

(Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad at this stage held up a bundle of books and 
papers.) ^ . * ; ' ■ • ‘ 


pr. Zianddin Ahmad: ... . and in this we have got copies of all 

the Acts of air the Beserve Banks in the world .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I don’t think 
it 5 b heci68Sfl'ry for my friend to 'go through all these Acts. I may- perhaps 
tell him at once that we dee no- particular objection to this proposal. It 
is much more logical than the proposal in the clause as it stands before 
the House. We ^ould not object to it at all. We are quite, .prepajred to 
accept the Honourable Member’s amendment. " 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If the Honourable Member is prepared to accept 
my amendment, then it will save me the trouble of making a speech and 
1 simply move my amendment and sit down. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Amendment 
moved: 

**That for sub-clauso (f) of .clause 5 of the Bill, the foHowing be substituted : 

*{ 1 ) The share capital of the Bank may be increased or reduced on the recoxiunends^ 
tion of the Central Board, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council and with the .approval of the Central Legislature to. such extent and in 
such manner as may be determined by the Bank in General Meeting'.’* 

Tbe BohOttrable Oange Behustw: Sir. as I have already stated. I 
am quite prepared to accept my Honourable friend’s amendment. 
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Mt. President (The Honourable Sir 8hanmuhham} Ohett| 7 ^rj^{|QLe/^ 4 ^^^ 
tionJlA^ 

ilW^aiisd' bf thii'Bill, the f bllbSjidng* be 
V*(i)‘'The Ahare'^dupitai ik the Batik' maiy be ihcreaae<lk: or' reduced oh the recomhienda- 
tiou of the <}entrtd Bdard, tho previoue sauction of the Governor Oeneral in 
Council and with the- approval of the Central Legislature to such extent and in such 
manner as may be determined by the Bank in General Meeting*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. . . 

' Mr. l^esident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): The next 
one is a consequential amendment. Will the Honourable Member move it ? 

Dr. Ziauddih Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

**That sub-clause (5)) of clause' 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

”That sub-clause (5), of clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques« 
tion is: 

”That clause 5, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” . 

The motion was ad6pted. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir. Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

**That dause 6 stond part of the Bill.** 

The House now comes to amendment No. 66. Mr. Thampan. 

Dr. Ziauddih Ahmad: May I make a suggestion to you, Sir. There are 
three particular groups^ and if we have a discussion on one group together, 
it will save time; for example, Nos. 65, 66, 69, 70, and, in the supple- 
msntary list, Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6, all these amendments refer to opening 
branches S.t Cawnpore, Lahore and so on, all these may be taken together 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): . All these, 
amendments. Nos. 65 and 66 under the Consolidated List, and No. 69, and 
then Nos. 1 and 2 in the Supplementary List and No. 8, are the same, 
and,, therefore, if No. 65 is disposed of, all the others will automatically go.. 

Dr.. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, Sir, because somebody suggests Cawnpore 
alone, while another Honourable Member suggests Karachi alone . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sh Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair' 
finds only two different groups, one wanting Karachi, Lahore and Cawn- 
pore, and tiie other azhendment of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai wants Karachi ^ 

A 2 
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alone. Therefore, what the Chair proposes to do is to first ask Mr! tam- 
pan to move No. 65, and iben it ask Mr. Lalehand Navabai to HMrve 
his amendme^ wliicli is in Supplementary List. No. 4. Then tliiere wiH 4)0 
a comprehensive dtscnscaon,. the voting will be taken on each amende 
nient. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

'That in clause 6 of the Bill, after the word 'Madras* the words 'Karachi^ Lahore, 
Cawnpore* be inserted.*’ 

The clause, as now drafted, provides for having offices only at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Bangoon. Everybody knows that even now 
there are currency offices at Karachi, Lahore and Cawnpore, and, as the 
proposal is to hand over the currency department to the Reserve Bank, 
it is desirable that the whole establishmient at these places should be 
transferred to the Reserve Bank and maintain those offices. If those offices 
are closed, the Imperial Bank will have to look after the work of the 
Reserve Bank there as agents of the Reserve Bank. I am told that the 
commission to the Imperial Bank for the agency at one branch, for in- 
stance, the one at Lahore, will alone come to about a lakh of rupees, tod 
there is no need to give this one lakh to the Imperial Bank. The Reserve 
Bar^k may as well conduct its own affairs without entrusting it to anybody 
else. I find that there are other amendments to open branches at diU 
these places by Members coming from those places. Mine is a comprehen- 
sive one, and I am confident that Members coming from those places will 
strengthen my hands by giving sufficient reasons for the adoption of this 
motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

"That in clause 6 of the Bill, after the word 'Madras’ the words 'Karachi, Lahore, 
Cawnpore* be inserted.’* 

Hr. Lalehand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I move: 

"t^hat 4n clause 6 of the Bill, for tke words 'abfd Bangoon* the ^ords 'Behrgoon anf4 
Karachi* be subiH/ittited.*’ 

f 

My object is that there should be an office in Karachi. At present we 
find that the offices that have been contemplated by this Bill are to be 
established at Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras. These are four 
ports, and the Karachi port is no less a port than these ones. In some 
respects this port, I should say, is superior to even Bombay. At present 
this is an international port, and there is also internal trade with Lahore, 
Cawnpore, Delhi and other places. We are asking for direct communi- 
cation from Karachi to Cawnpore. Under these circumstances, I find 
Karachi has superior claim. Karachi has already a currency office, and 
to have an issue office of the Eesen^e Bank and to have aft agency of the 
Imperial Bank are two different things, and I think that it would be in- 
convenient for people in Karachi. So far as the agency of the Imperial 
Bank is COncerrted, I regret I have to say that it has hot fulffiled the 
ezpeetations of Karachi and the people there are not Satisfied with that 
ajgbney.' I hope, therefore, that 4lie House wi^ agi«ie to ibis atoCndment. 



the BILL* 

Ifr. President (The Honourable Sir Shairmubbcmr Ohetty);- l^^ather 

, Jb icbuae iS tlie Bill, tine tSe« vrbfdi 'and Bsnsoon* the words *Hslifle6B^‘idid 
lUxe^’ 1^ w 

Does. Ilai' Baiiedur ' Lala Brij Kishore want to move the aznendment 
in which he wants to add only Oawnpore~Supplementary List No, 8 — ? 

Ral Bahadur Lala Bri] l^iShc^e (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Butal): Sir, I beg to moVe; 

; “That in clause S of the Bill after the word ‘Rangoon* the word ‘Cawnpore* be 
inserted.'* . 

Cawnpore at present is* one of the most iihportant trading centres in 
Upper India. It has already got an Issue Department and it possesses 
strong rooms for the safe custody of the Reserve. The present organisation 
can easily be changed into an office of the Reserve Bank with a little 
additional cost. Sir, the United Provinces is one of the most important 
agricultural provinces and its interests are made subservient to the interests 
of capitalists. I would have very much preferred that a Local Board might 
be established in the United Provinces and that it should have the power to 
nominate a Director for the Central Board, but I do not demand it in the 
present amendment. 

My request is a very limited one, and I only wish that the Reserve 
Bank in Cawnpore should carry on its transactions through its own office 
and not through the agency of the Imperial Bank. The change will not 
cost any appreciable amount; on the other hand, it will give an impetus 
to the trade at Cawnpore and will give satisfaction to the people of the 
United Provinces. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Further 
amendment moved: 

“That in clause 6 of the Bill after the word ‘Rangoon* the word ‘Cawnpore* be 
inserted.’* 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, I wish to say a word 
or two in favour of the amendment of my Honourable and learned friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. I feel that the case of Karachi stands on a* some- 
what different footing from the inland towns, — Lahore, Cawnpore, and other 
places. I do not support my friend in any spirit of local patriotism, but 
in the genuine belief that the case of Karachi , — 1 won't say has gone by 
4efeulb~ha8 not received that due consideration which it might have re- 
ceived from the Select Committee. ^ When I say the case of Karachi, I 
mean the case of Karachi for an office of the Reserve Bank and particularly 
in its relation to the buying and selling of sterling covered by clauses 40 and 
4) of the Bill. Exactly the same necessity exists at Karachi for. the statu- 
tory obligation to buy and sell sterling as at Bombay, or Rangoon, or Madr^. 
I presume that one of the underlying intentions of clause 6 is to establish 
affices^ of the Reserve Beak at places which carry on. international trade, 
foreignr^ trade. We aU know that it ie generally considered that a Reserve 
Beak should have a limited number of offices, but since Rangoon and 
Meidras have been inoluidcd;, there seems to be no valid reason whatsoever 
the exclusion of Karachi from the liat,. and Karachi, I submit, will 
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sniper .Qcmpidi^fkbly thereby. Karachi does a veiT cpnsijeral^le.mieii^ 
%ade.. jin Sir, itj ixught sui^prise ^ the Members of 
tp ; ^^o\v;,^^t.the. sea-bo^^^^^ of Karaoni , consideiiably .^^t:Pf 

Madras. . and is^ very little behind that of . Itangopn.. I'her.e da . no object 
in qiiQting statistics at any very peat length, but I would refer the Qousp 
to this excellent volume of statistics publishect by the Qovenimerit, the 
Statistical Abstract of British India, 1^3. There is at page 570 a list of 
the eight principal ports in India and the total trade o£ these principal ports. 
'Ka]:adhi comes fourth in the list just after Bangbpn and before Madras. 
Wp need not go very considerably into past years. Going back as far as 
1928-29,, the total sea-borne trade of Karachi was Bs. 74,40,00,000 as against 
Bs. 52 crores for Madras. Similarly, for 1929-30 the Karachi figures were 
Bs. 60,47,00,000, as against Bs. 54 crores for Madras. In 1930-31, Karachi 
had Bs; 52 crores, while it was Bs. 37 crores for Madras. The figures of 
this year have not yet been published by the Government, and, as the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce apparently have not in their annual report 
published these totals, I am unable to get comparative figures, but there 
is no reason to suppose that Karachi is not still ahead of Madras. 

The claim of Karachi in this respect is further enhanced by the need for 
finance for the Sukkur Barrage produce. I need not in this House emphasize 
the importance of this enormous project. It is one of the finest engineering 
feats of the generation. It is a scheme which has been, planned and carried 
to completion by an Indian Service of Engineers financed by Indian capital 
and carried out by Indian labour and indeed it is definitely one of the 
wohders of modern India, if not one of the wonders of the world, in this 
particular kind of engineering work. Vast areas of desert have been placed 
under cultivation. Crops of wheat, cotton and rice now flourish, where not 
a blade of grass appeared before and if, anticipations in respect of the scheme 
are even partially realised, the port of Karachi will possibly in the future be 
one of the greatest ports for the export of cotton and wheat in the world. 

It may not be generally known in the House that enormous sums of 
money have been spent in the development of the port of Karachi. New 
wharves have been erected and with the ancillary railway facilities, there 
is every reason to suppose that, with the return of prosperity, Karachi may 
in fact outstrip Bombay as the principal sea port of Western India. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Commerce): 
Question. • 

Mr. D. O’Sullivan: I shall have something to say on that presently. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Might I tell my Honourable friend that if Bombay 
stood still for 50 years and Karachi went on advancing for 50 years, they 
might just get level? 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: May I add that Bombay hinders the progredcr of 
the rest of India ? j ' 

Mr. D. N. O’Bullivan: It might be argued that the branched of the 
Beserve Bank have been opened at Madras and Bangck>n,' because Madras 
is the capital of hi Presidency and Bangobn is the capital of a Province. Si^, 
Karachi is about to be made the capital of the new Province of Sind. ' Even 
now the Sind Committee is sitting, considering detdils in connection' VdtH 



the separation from Bombay and now, with regard to what, my Honourable 
friend, Mr, said., I. might, that the .inter^ts of Karachi have »ot 

m th^/iyasli beeh^l^^ thos^ of Bombay, and Karachi, in thO; eatimaticiti 
of tho$e I^haVO the^ honour .to represent, has, not benefited. thereby . Kara,cM 
is separated froba Bombay geographically, linguistically and in many othei^ 
respects. It ta&es ns as long to reach Karachi from Delhi as it does to reach 
Karachi from Bombay; a journey of 36 hours in each case. In every way* 
the province of Sind is different from the Bombay Presidency. It is a* pur^ 
accident that Sind became a part of the Bombay Presidency. The occupa* 
tion of Sind was by contingents from the Bombay army who were sent up 
to deal with the Mirs of Sind, but' that is. by the way. My main point is., 
that Karachi is the capital of an agricultural province, entirely concerned 
with agriculture. Karachi is not concerned with the fluctuations and mani- 
pulations of the Bombay stock exchange or the dealings of the Bombay 
bullion brokers or mill magnates. Karachi interests are very far removed 
from those of Bombay. If that was the position in years gone by, the 
position has not improved now. In the interim before the reforms come into 
being Bpmbay appears to be adopting a very peripatetic attitude towards 
the interests of Sind. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City:. Non-Muhammadan Urban): Will 
you return to Bombay a erore of rupees a year which Bombay has lost 
through this connection for the last so many years. 

ICr. D. H. O’Stdlivain: I have no doubt the Government of India will, 
repay it with interest. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammad'^n Eural): 
Bombay is losing a crore of rupees every year. 

Mr. D. K. O’Sullivan: She deserves it. Sind has suffered in the past 
and it is suffering even now. To give one instance. For some unknown 
reason, so far as any one in Sind can see, we understand there is a project 
for making a new railway line from Bombay to Karachi. The project will 
cost enormous sums of money. I do not know the actual figures. Nobody 
in Sind wants such a line. The reason probably is that sonfie people do not 
like the journey by sea during the monsoon. I think there must be very few 
of them. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. D. N. 0.’ Sullivan: Perhaps you are one of those who cannot do the 
dea journey during the monsoon. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I might remind my Honourable 
friend that a branch of the Keserve Bank will be able to do very little to help 
him over these troubles. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan; I do accept that and I apologize. As I said, the 
interests of Sind are very different from those of Bombay and there is no 
logical reason why Karachi should have been left put as regards an office 
of the Beserve Bank. While I am dealing with the respective j^eri^ of 
Bombay and Karachi, I might mention that in certain high financial circles 
in Burope apparently it is the considered opinion that equal facilities m the 
matter of high finance are afforded' by Bombay and Karachi. A few months 



‘ ijjo, to forged lette?' pi ote6iik 

Iftrti endfedvoured to ‘extralot a couple of Wchs of hipees from af Bontbfly 
Bb^k a^d then tbey went to Ks^rachi expecting equal facilitle$, but,";'6win^ 
to the extra vi^lahce there, the jpolibe canglrt tnem as th<^ were about 
to take advantage of the facilities offered at the very excellent air port at 
Karachi. They are now languishing in jaiL I must apologise again Iqr 
dressing. Turning aside from this levity, I ask the House in all serious- 
tiess to support Yfie in this respect. The only possible argument, that is 
Used against my claim is that an agency at Karachi of the Be$erve "Baa^k 
tidll cost considerably less than establishing an offlce. But that has not been 
demonstrated. I see nothing about that in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee and, in fact, I do not think that is an argument W'hich can carry us 
: p,T and have any weight in view of the fact that the arguments on the 
other side are extremely weighty. I would, therefore, ask the House to 
Support this amendment. But before I sit down, if the House do not 
friel so inclined', I would ask at least for some sort of assurance from the 
Finance Member that exactly the same facilities will be provided by the 
Karachi agency of the Keserve Bank for the sale and purchase of sterling. 
This is a very important matter in the eyes of those whom I chiefly represent, 
^hat is to say, the mercantile cominiunity of Karachi. (Applaiisb.) 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I have listened to the speech of the Hoj!;^ourable Member 
who last spoke with the attention which everything that comes from him 
deserves. But I am afraid I have heard nothing from him which would 
make me change my opinion that all these amendments must be sum- 
marily rejected. (Some Honourable Members : “\Vhy*^) Sir, one of 

the basic principles to be considered in connection with the establishment 
of the Central Bank .... ^ > 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : A summary 
rejection does not require a long speech (Laughter.) 

Mr. V. K. Ankleearisr: . . . . . one of the basic principles to be con- 
sidered is that the Central Bank should not compete with commercial 
banks; and it is even now a moot point in some quarters whether India 
requires a greater development of commercial banking or of Central 
Banking. It is certain that if an office of the Central Bank is opened in 
Karachi or Cawnpore or anywhere else, it is bound, if it is to do any 
good work, to come into competition with the ordinary commercial banks 
(An Honourable Member: “How.*'), and, so far as I have heard my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Thainpan, and others on the present amendment, 
[ have seen no arguments advanced in support of their, contention except 
those that appeal to the parochial feelings of other Members of the House 
who are more connected with Cawnpore, Lahore, Karachi and other places 
than the general body of Members here. I submit, therefore, that there 
is no need for opening more offices qf the Bese^e Bjsisk thase. provided 

for in tiie Bill. 

IfSvNidAWMA Axbia!? AU (Lucknow and fy^abad Division^; Muhainr 
Rural) : Sir, as I also havq sent: in a similai! amendment,, I sboutt 
Ijloe speak on tl^ amendment. Our in giving this aincn.dment 

thto, much: tb^,; if branches ara 
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then it will not only inspire OMiUl^nM ia tlui^lojoc^ will 

thi§i . Pi B wku %eer ^ 

W vWeB.r.anft ^ fiwe, Jljay^ 

hii^ mejQit^Q^ th^. , Jt tp- pla^B 

a^ ]:eiq,ui)*pd to, all ta be,tbp ppntres tor tU Besprve Baok./ 
aurely e^bt places fo; a cpunt^y liJto Jitoia cannot be very mjany.. Raraobi, 
as baa. just been said, by my frieniL from J^acbi,r is a very important 
totemational centime for tEa4e, ai^ so ia Cawnpqre. i)awnpQre is a very 
great trade centre^ emd imagine the distances between Calcntta 

end Cawnpore^ between Bombay aito Gawnpore and between Delhi and 
Cawnpore,. you will realise that there ara great distances ta be travelled 
before one can go to arJ^aerva Bank Branch from one place to another; 
t$ir, if you want that this Beserve Bank business should be a reality, 
and that it should be realised by the people that it is being established 
to the interest of the people, of tills country, then my. submission is 
only this that they should not grudge the establishment of a few more 
branches in a vast country like India. Sir, to say that only five places 
wiU be enough for India, simply because, for central banking business 
other countries have not got so many branch othces, is not correct. 
That may be all right for those places that are smaller countries, but 
India is a vast continent and you cannot possibly compare this big 
continent with other places where Central Banks are established. So, 
my submission is that if you want to give free discount facilities and 
if you want that the facilities mentioned in clause 17 (a) and {b) shoulj 
he afforded in a vast country like India, then the mere adding of three 
places to these centres should not be difficult. Cawnpore is a very 
great trading centre; it has got several mills, as my friends from Cawnpore 
"can very well bear me out on this point, there is a lot of banking 
business, there are foreign banks and commercial bunks doing buainesB 
in Cawnpore, and Cawnpore trades with Indian States like Qwaiior and 
other places. There is great marketing of grain, sugar, guv and 
different other commodities, and Cawnpore requires that there should 
be some such branch of the Beserve Bank there. Sir, in Cawnpore, 
and I think also in Karachi and Lahore, there are Currency Offices 
too. It might be said that the acceptance of this amendment would 
mean that there would be additional expenditure. My submission is 
that, oven in Select Committee, the Government Members also ad- 
mitted that the expense would not be great. Thus, I do not see any 
very great reason why this small request, as embodied in this small 
^amendment, should not be aocoepted. Sir, we know they are now going 
to have autoneimoue provinces to the new constitution. (An HonourahU 
Member: “Are you sure?*’) I mav be sure or not, at least that is 
the allegation. (Laughter.) (An Honourable Member: “Then you are 
the 'alligator'?") (|Mr. 8, C. Mitra: “Then Patna and Nagpur will 
also claim similar privileges.”) But, Sir, I also find that the Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Provinces sent in a memorandum to the 
Committee, which the members of the Select Committee must have seen 
themselves. They also wanted that there ought to be a branch oflieo 
at Gawnpore. Therefore, my submission is that this smell arnendment 
should be accepted. | 

ZHwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Kud^iar (Madras City: Non-M\iham- 
ixMdfein Urh«ob)r Htt. President, thn; seheme of thlsi etoufle is that' iAiere 
sbtdl 'b0 a hnuiobi at ' evei^ pleicet wherever there is a shasO renter; 
Thus, five centres have been chegenv becauda there am five share venters,; 
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and these are supposed to be the oapiials of those areas, iC I may say 
tov but imy; friend, Mr. 4^!^9smy ;iiidth his (Attitude of suihmi^ ;|feje^ 
bf every (K^meeted amendrnezitV vary ih^gi^t oh thislj^mb. ' ITpw, 
may ;I, point put; to him that pov^r is given to the tleserve' Bank to 
open, branches wheresoever they ohobse and the very next year ^^eif 
the Beserve Bank is established.* So it is perfectly open to them to 
have branches at Karachi, Cawnpore and Lshore. The point of view 
from which this amendment is placed is simply this, that it is perfectly 
true that this scheme recognises five centres as being the capitals for 
the share^ registers; still, these particular centres — Gawnpore, Lahortr 
and Karachi— are so important that a branch at least of the Reserve 
Bank may be established there. It might be argued that the Impenal 
Bai^ will carry on the functions of the Beserve Bank in those arCas; 
My friend talked a great deal of the Reserve Bank not coming into 
competition with any commercial banks. If he had understood the 
scheme of the working of the Reserve Bank, he Would have realised that 
under no circumstances can the Reserve Bank come into competition 
with commercial banks. It is only when you make the Imperial Bank 
or any other Bank an agent of the Reserve Bank that you put the power 
of competition between one set of commercial banks and another. 
Ndw, what will happen if in these iliree important centres, Cawnpore, 
Lahore and Lucknow, the Imperial Bank is made the agent of the 
Reserve Bank as it is bound to be if provision is not immediately made 
for it? The rediscounting facilities of the member banks can only be 
obtcuned through the Imperial Bank unless, of course, they go out of 
the area and come to J)elhi or to Bombay or some other place. It is 
there that the competition between one commercial bank and another 
Comes in. It is there that one commercial bank will have to go to the 
Imperial Bank agent at Karachi, disclose its state of affairs and ask 
for rediscount facilities and that, I submit, is not fair at least in places 
where commercial business is so highly developed as in Karachi, Lahore 
and Cawnpore. These are the places which are doing commercial business 
dn a large scale. They have their own Chambers of Commerce and 
also currency oflBces. I venture to think, therefore, that it will not 
add very considerably to the cost if agencies are established in these 
places. As T have said, this clause provides for the establishment of 
agencies in these places subsequently. What we suggest is that 
simultaneously there must be branches here. I won't even say simul- 
taneously, because, after all, this is an enabling provision and the clause, 
says that, as soon as may be, branches may be established in these places. 
Even if you put in the names of Karachi, Lahore and Cawnpore, it does 
not mean that automatically the branches of the Reserve Bank will bo 
established in those places. The Beserve Bank Directorate has still 
got the time to consider the proposal. What the amendment socks to ask 
is this, that some time, in the not very distant future, branches of the 
Reserve Bank may be established in these places. I venture to submit 
very deferentially to the Honourable the Finance Member that nothing' 
ikoulJ be lost if this ■ amendment is accepted, and the apprehensions of 
large- commercial interests will, to a certain extent, be allayed if the Reserve 
Bank gets its agencies in these three jlapes. , r . 

^ feahadur 6. Sfi8^amacIiariar(Tan^^ Trichinopbly: 

Muhammadan ‘ Rural) : Will the Honourable Member see that the- 
amendment says 'tehair^ establish and not '‘may’*? 



i THE bill. 

piwan BiOuuliir A. BaaakifWiai^ It 


Divfmdifr^Koa^Mti&amibaa^^^ Sir,-^ 1 ’ W no 

fiatMtioji fo debate,' but* when I fitid' that^ thb "Houae 

jS to of Jhiter-proviheial jealouiiee, I caniidt help s^gesttog A- 
tolittula' which will 'sol^^ pitobleni if it ia accepted by the Honourable 
the Finance Metober. Whether Karachi is ihe present capital of Sind or 
ibhe' would-be capital of Sind, the province of Onssa is not mentioned at 
all. The other day I did not "^ote' for the motion of my friend, Mr. 
.Maswooil Ahmad, because he wanted a branch of the Eeserve Bank to be 
jaet up at Patna, but he did not mention of Cuttack. I would suggest 
that the whole problem Would be solved if the Honourable the Finance 
iilember sees his way to establish a branch of the Eeserve Bank at every 
capital town of all the 12 provinces including that of Burma. Sir, that 
is the right solution, and I respectfully submit to the Honourable th^ 
Finance Member that he should not be carried away by the pressure that 
is being put on him by the commercial or agricultural sections of any 
particular province on the floor of this House. The most equitable solu-’ 
tion will be that every province* should have a branch of the Eeserve Bank: 

[ -.ICr, A. Hiopn (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Jlural); Sir, I thank my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
for having advocated the cause of opening branches at Karachi, Lahore and 
pawnpore, especially because he comes from none of those places. Mr. 
Azhar Ali, who hails from Lucknow, has also advanced the cause of 
Cawnpore, but, as I come from Cawnpore itself, I claim the indulgence of 
the House to give me a little time to say something with regard to the 
establishment of a branch at that place. Sir, I have understwd from the 
remarks made by Mr. Mudaliar that the work of the Eeserve Bank at 
Cawnpore will be carried out through the agency of the Imperial Bank. 
That fact alone establishes that there is room for work to be done bv 
thie Eeserve Bank at Cawnpore and, in order to accomplish, that, they 
shall have to establish an agency there. The question of inter-pro vineial 
jealousies is su.ggestcd by my friend, Mr. Das, but it is not relevant at all; 
We do not want to deprive any province of a branch. All tlmi we want 
is that there should be a branch at Cawnpore apd we hope that we shall, 
succeed to establishing our case. I can say with great pride that Cawnpore 
is now styled and rightly styled as the Manchester of India. 

• 

' Hi. Gaya Prasad Sihgli: Does Mr. Mody agree with that view? 

; Mr. A. Hoon: It is an established fact on which there cannot bo two 
(pinions. 

Mr. Amar Kath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
WJiat is Lemdon of India? 

( '1^.' A; Eom: I hope it is not Burdwan. Sir, Cawnpore is a very. ; 
big centre of the cotton industry, the woollen industry, the leather . 
industry and of the Sugar ‘todiis^J It is not only that we manufacture 
all these thtogs on* a very large scale; but we in Cawnpore have more of 
less becotoe a aistributiiig centee of all these goods for Upper India. Wd 
have got trade connections with the Indian States and the gentlemen from 
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Pelhi will perhaps be surprised io.learu- t^at we setid ^ods‘4d l]>el!ili^aiso 
gsi <6^:i¥«3^ 4ar9e.>^cale; : 

StiBo.'got ,to he eeawdare^. ^ .^It. ^ tlm, ^ab.m fixing up4^ n^mhi^riof 
braeebeeibe Iraaiass; of the BiU J(; belief bedcea into^ co^ 
either the ^question e£ distances or the question, oi trefie« I iranMy adm 
that' the trade, of Oawnpore is^not so . big as the trade cd. .iBombay' or of 
Calcutta;, hut, ai the same time« I submit that- the trade of Ca^mppre is 
better than of any other place M^bere the branches of l^e Beserve Bfmi: 
are now going to be opened. • Sir^ sioee power , has , been . givep to. the 
Direotors of the Beserya Bank to open • these branches ^ wherever, they 
tbinkrit b^essavy, I stdbmit that there would be nothing out of the way 
if the framera of the Bill at this moment do give their due consideratieBL 
to this- question, whether it would be right to cq)en a branch at Cawnpore 
and other places at present or later' on. I for one would be satisfied if 
it is stated by the Honourable^ the Finance Member with, cogent reasons 
that at this particular moment we do not consider it necessary, but that 
we shall soon be establishing a branch at Cawnpore. With these remarks^ 
I support the amendment. 

Bala Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir,.. I had not intended to 
intervene in this debate, but the interpretation put by iny friend, the 
Piwan Bahadur, compels me to state what exactly I understand to be 
the position with regard to clause 7. It will be seen that clause 7 is 
divided into two portions. It says first “shair* and, with regard to certain 
other places, it says ‘‘may”.. 

I submit that if the amendment is accepted, although the words ”a8 
Soon as may be’* are there, the position of these other places, which are 
sought to be included along with Bangoon and Calcutta and Madras, would 
be exactly the same and I take it that the Beserve Bank must establish 
these branches in order to carry on its business. The words “as soon as 
may be” do not really mean any difference in the duty cast upon the 
feovernment by virtue of this clause and, if the amendment is accepted, 
the Government will be as much bound or the Bank will be as much bound 
to open branches in those other places defined here as in the other places 
which would be added to it now. 

• j‘ 

Th» Eonourslde Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, debates of this kind always 
lead to a very healthy interchange of speeches by those who are influence^ 
by motives of local patriotism or at least by their own knowledge of 
the needs of. the place from which they come, and I think this has 
been a very useful debate from that point oi view. I want to put the 

case quite dispassionately before the House explaining to them how 

we have reached this position, and why we think that this position as 
enibodied in the Bill is really the right position to maintain at present. 
I imagine that, those who have spoken and those who feel strongly on 

this matter have had two interests in view, first of all the interests of 

the public and, secondly, though it has not actually been mentioned 
in . this paviieulss? debate, the interests of the eutrency staiV. in the 
places where there are currenicy offices. I wanted to^ mention that, 
because I know that certaia Henonrable Members have^ been uiftoeaced. 
by that eonsideratieR as to whether the eurreney staff m places whetw 
^re aee cusroncy offices wiU be plopeily lo<jced after. We fuUy 
ioutedd^. I shouU Iffse to- say^ at tke^ eufaot,* tilAt interests ot 





umitas^r ^ ifttouif fj«r miA <iaikkt '#l54^^ 

condi^)iMi& Hkely to ariee-^Mto •Ir^ 

ci the ourreney «tafi at various places where we have currency offices. 
I jtet sohka tibat point :dtfiCb r ^Clws^ r%liaq|i,^4^ ih^^si/of 

of te^rse: wie also fuiiy Oi^si^ witk all hws heen sw^io 
tho sense that we feel that the interest of the public must be jpropeirly 
l^^ed ^efber, What we feit was that af>art from the acoredited znain 
c^sh^reo Where the sbaie tw^stars are te be kept, >it is wiser to Seave 
the actual openiEig of hranciheB to tbe disoretiou of the Board. I Ihink 
1 afis OM!<ect in saying) in. 'ipite of what toiy Honourable friend^ Mr. 
Mwdaiihr, has wa^d, that ft is contrary to the faocepted .principles of central 
biffikhig that O Bwtik should have a large number of branches. 

l%efe fe O good' deed in what my fionourable Mr. Anklesana, said. 

If a Oehtrsfl Bank has branches in a ^eat >iiumbe(r of places, there must 
be a tendency, I will not go further than that, but there must' be a 
tOhfdeaey, fe^ the Betierve Bank to get more into competitioB. with the 
ordinary banks than it would otherwise do. Those who are in charge oif 
a branch will obviously do their best to justify their existence and as 
those who took part in the discussions in the Select Committee will 
realise there sua many parts of the held of the Beserve Bank's businiBSS 
where it is possible that it may come into competition with the ordinary 
banks. The i-epresentatives of the ordinary banks showed a good deal 
of anxiety on that point and one cannot deny that there is a danger of 
the Beserve Bank overflowing in its. activities into the fields of the 
ordinary banks. Therefore, as a geheral prftiC'iple, We feel quite strongly 
that the over-doing of establishing branches should be avoided. In those 
places where there are currency offices, there are three altetnaiMves that 
might be followed; either first, as is recommended by this amendment, 
full-fledged branches of the Beserve Bank might bs set up; Ulp seoobtfly, 
the organisation of the currency offices might be continued as an issue office 
of fee Beserve Bank; or thirdly, that be taken over by tha Inipierial 
Bauk as part of its business Us the Agent for the Beserve Bank. Under 
either of those three alternatives, we feel that the public will not have 
inadequate facilities, but of course if there is a demand and if the Central 
Board thinta fit, then, the Central Board will establish branches at 
these )[)laces. A good deal has bOOn said in this discussion about the 
facilities which the opening of a branch of the Reserve Bank would give. 
I think possibly sottte Honourable Members who have spoken have tended 
to exaggerate what the practical effect of opening a branch of ther Reserve 
JBank would be. One must emphasise that the Reserve Bank is not 
there to give facilities to the ordinary members of the public. It is there 
a*B a bankers' bank essentially, and I think some of the speeches based oh 
general grounds have tended to indicate the idea that a Reserve Bank 
will do very much more than, I am afraid, a Beserve Bank can accomplish. 
I do not waftt to stress too much the disadvantage of extra expbnse; 
but undoubtedly feat is a practical point, arid once we start enlarging 
the number of branches, then there will inevitably be further demand 
for the extension of that principle. This debate has already indicated 
fee danger. My HonOuraMe friend, Mt. B. Das, Was net slow to get 
tp und say, ff CaWnpore hat a* branch, or if Karachi, as fee ’capital of 
fee antieSprfbed new Brcvince of Sind, is to have a branch, then ttre. 
etfpffcal of his own new Brovftice <ff Orissa Sh^M also have 'a bra!i!cfti. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What about Bihar? 
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' ribii!;‘%taddUt Miiwd; <^unoei((H^Ori«Pfi 

a. broaches ore esii»bht^ed m ihese pjl^s. 

•' •••■,-> , • ’ , ' - ■ . - • . *. 

^ Hondiiratitf Sir OeOKg0 SeliiiiMr: ;I un aiiraidi I;ec^^ 
pt^pose of my Honourable friend’s interruption. Then ihy Spoh^ui^blS; 
friend, Mr. Hoon, advanced the principle that if- there is work for an. 
agfency, then there must obviously be work for opening a branch, but J am^ 
sinre' that he will himself .admit that that argument carries hiipa rather too, 
far; because, of course, the Eeserve Bank will have agencies in a gpE^eat 
number of places in India and obviously it could not go to the e^ense of 
setting up branches everywhere. As regards Karachi, a. special point has., 
been raised, namely, the facilities for buying and selling, sterling. I am 
quite prepared to give my Honourable friend who spoke last on behalf of j 
Karachi the assurance that facilities for the performance of the statutory 
obligations of buying and selling sterling can be provided and will be pro- ; 
vlded at Karachi. When the statutory obligation on tiie currency authority - 
was one of selling gold, then there were difficulties about providing that for, 
Karachi. 

Kr. D. N. O’SiMvan: May I know whether that would involve any : 
additional expense by way of payment of agency commission or any other 
payment howsoever small ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I suppose my Honourable ‘ 
friend’s object in asking for the assurance was that, if the facilities were^ 
directly available at Karachi, payment of commissions would be avoided. 

Mr. K. O’SuUlven: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My assurance in that case is that 
Karachi will have the same facilities as Bombay, for example. I think- 
that should satisfy my Honourable friend. Then, again, as a debating 
point I would put it to my Honourable friend that the remarkable develop- 
ment in the trade of Karachi seems to indicate that the lack of those 
facilities in the past has not been a very hampering factor. I think that, 
covers all that I have to say on this matter and I would turn again to the- 
essential ground on which we took otir stand, namely, that it is wiser at- the 
present stage to leave this question of opening branches to the discretion of 
the Board. We do not feel that, with the Bank set up and a Central 
' Board on which all areas will be represented directing its policy ^ 

1 there is any serious risk that facilities which are really needed 

will not be given to all the localities. We should certainly put no obstacles 
in their way and they will have before them the sentiments expressed in. 
this debate, and I have no doubt' that they will, as one of their earliest 
tasks, consider this question as to whether more branches are necessary, r 
However much I sympathise with those who have spoken in support of the. 
interests of their respective areas, I would put it to them that the wisest, 
policy now is to take the course followed in this Bill and-leavQ all these, 
questions to the discretion of the Board. And I would point out a^ regards. 
thA Imperial' Bank that we have made it quite clear that in the agreement, 
with the Imperial ' Bank nothing should be said' which would operate as^ 
any restriction on the liberty of the Beserve Bank to open branches' 
wherever it may desire. The field is entirely open, and I thjnk every area 
will get a fair chance. ' 
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..: m' <4*wi!»>6 of tli»:BUl/«{ter tiie irordl the words *Karacbis LaSioret 

Ca'v^pbre’ bo^ inMrtod.” 

The Assembly divided: 
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The motion was negatived. 
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The zi^ption was negatived. ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubham Ghetty): The ques- 
tidb is: 


*‘That in clause 6 of the. Bill after the word *BaiMoon’ the word *Cawnj»ore* be 
inpc^ed.,’!' .r ..... . ... ■' 

' The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitrk (Chittagpng and Enjshahi Diviaipne: Non-Muham- 
xnadai^^'fiura]) : Sir, I‘ move : 

**That in clayse 6 of the Bill., f^ the words 'and Rangoon* the words ‘Baegoon 
and a branch in London* be snbstituied.** 

Tn this connection I have another consequehtiai amendment. No. 71, 
which I shall move later on with your permission. My object to tb diange 
the place of London from optional to compulsory ..... 

Ml : Areddedt fThe Honourable Sir ShaihmuMinm Ghetty): Then the 
Hopourable Member must move it in this form: 

'That in c^se 6 of th^ Bill, for the words 'and Rangoon’ the words 'Racoon 
and a branch in London* be substituted, and the Words '^or in L»ndoh* be omitteST ** 

Mr. S. 0. Mltra: All right, Sir. I move: 

* • 

"That in clause 6 of the Bill, for the words 'and Rangoon* the words 'Rangoon 
and a branch in idondon* be substituted, and the words 'or in London’ be omitted.*’ 

, The purpose of my amendment is that a branch of the Reserve Bank 
of ..Indie should be started in London at once without it being left to the 
option of the Gentral Board to start it at a later date if they think it 
necessary, .1 think nobody in this House will deny the necessity of a 
London branph. All that was said against this suggestion was that a 
counti^, which has got a Gentral Bank, transacts its works in a foreign 
country through the Gentral Bank of that foreign country. But I would * 
like to emphasise that Indians case stands on a different footing. I move 
this amendment on three grounds: firstly, I support it on the ground 
that H will help the training of Indians in the London Branch where they 
wiU have experience of the international market and get proper training. 
Secondly, Aat .the influence of the Bank of England should not be 
predbnakiant on ihe Gentral Bank of India. There is a general misapprehen- 
sion here, hi 'India that our Gentral Bank may merely, he a . subservient 
branch of’ the Bank qf England and may carry out. its behests. If we. begin 
witjL^..^n4ieW pf ’^et having a* branch of our own in England and let 
the;;^apk JOT Ijoinni^d be our agent there, then, on all ittipbrtant matifers, 
partibul^rly in.^e matter of raising of any debt ahd all Wheh ithhoftant 
matters, they will be not only our agents, but will be dibteting to the Gentral 
Bank in India. My third ground is that the posHum other -oountni^ in 
relation' to England is very much different from that of India. We have 
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1^6 the^pl^e bf hci^.^barg4ia^f%i^ 

ilhdr- to diiiblito^b duties/ 'a bi'^cb in 1^ 
suttoiont work to do* So tl^ example of other foreign oouhtries 
hf^ ,tkeiiS'i2jeii;kia:9(t case ^ India.^^ OtiT ii^se 

thme founds, I. move that a branch of the Ceritrah’ Battk bf 
started in London at once and it must be made compulsory and that this 
question should not be left to the discretion of the Central Bodrd, 

lb. Prdsideikt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : . 

“That in clause *6 of the Bill, for the words ‘and Rangoon* the words ‘Rangboii 
and a branch in London* be substituted, and the words ‘or in Xjondon* omitted.** ! 

Poes Mr. Bhuput Sing move his amendment? / / ‘ 

Mr. Bhuput Sipg (Bihar, and -Orissa; .Landholders): Sir, I want to 
support the..au^end^6i^t moved by my Honourable friend, ]V&. Mitra, <and 
do not like to. move my amendment.. The Government in Select Com* 
mittee fi^{Qeid| that the previous swction of. the Governor General would: 
not be feqipred to establish a branch in London, and that the option p£ 
opening it mighii:l)e left to the Board of Directors if and when they felt the 
necesaiiiy, of. opening siich a, branch. But we on this side feel that the 
opening of a branch in London should be in the Statute itself provided ior,- 
Our main reason is that our young Indians will have an ample opportunity 
of getting in touch with all the experts in the international money markets 
in London 5’ and to iriy mind the influence of “the Gity*"6f London wfll,* to a 
great extent;* be niinimised if we have our own branch in London*, lu 
1027 j the Government saW no objection to include such a provision in 
the body of the Bill to make it obligatory that there shall be a branch ifi. 
London : I do not know how much pressure has already been brought 
on the Government of India not to agree to this small demand of ours. 
Though in the amended Bill the previous sanction for opening riuch rt- 
branch is not required, yet the Central Board, as constituted for the 
first four years, will be predominantly noiriindted, and it is oiir intentibu: 
that the Bank at^ its very inception should have a branch of its oWn In 
London. ' Simply for the purpose of co-operation between the Central Banka' 
of India and the United Kingdom of which much capital has been made, .1* 
do not agree that the Centra! Bank of India should employ the Central 
Bank of the 'United Kingdom as their agents; The condition of India is 
quite different from that of any other independent country, arid; the* 
Oo-operation that is possible between the Centra! Banks of other indeipendi 
ent coimtries cannot be possible as the Bank of England will always 
try to subordinate the interests of India to the interests of other parties;' 
Lastly, rhdia has to meet large obligations in the shape of home charges’ 
every year and that will entail the largest’ possible ' transaction' for the’' 
Bank of England for which they will* earn a huge amount of profit *by' 
way of a^eiicy commission from India; and, in comparison with.' that, 
England ' will have very little business iii India and there will be very 
nttle pibfit to the Thdiah Centra! Bank. Soj 'on the ground Of efcpnomy* 
also, I think a branch in London is esi^ntial instep of giving the Bank 
of England the agency for the Beserve Bank of India. On these grounds. 
i wfaifle-heartedly support - the amendment. ' 


B 





A^BHtadkoMl -wmn^iMhb 
iXEfe .Oeettifl -Aa^rioi Siidii)<iinwiv<lt9iNi 

^oanbte. i){LilM^',ifj)»iiiBjrriar>Bt99ttfft(t,4ibfhf 
to(<^]|'' &V'4ke,iAeiiiVe>cBaiii; r«t4tlMSliflj»-3fth9«<!jl^9M 
tolsatid-^df twill oagoi^ii^ jOftao ftrtlFilll^h.jl^^Pr!^. 

thassBeoi .Mmafijjr j»aU:fb^ 

Sir, laiia be» .lio^ tnmaattr a- cbnaUcaridDtle <>iih lyaip^ *tt|f 

pay ttie Home charges, pensions, railway dividends, interest on various 
loMilt,^ and ky^6n, and;' therefore, our business will be of eonsiderable m^ni- 
tudeib justify the establishirient of a branch in London. At the same tiw, 
if the office in London is properly manned by Indians, it will serve as a 
veiry'' twitting ground for our youngmen, and when they return to ftidis 
conittry, they will be able to open more branches, their experience will 
be very useful in encouraging bapidng in this cpimtry. Now, in England 
we have the India House, and that is a very important thing there. In 
thd^Scteae we must have a branch of the Eeserve Bank in London. 
The Dominion of Canada has got a branch in London, and, in order to 
justify our existence atid show our importance in the eyes of the English 
ridtfow^ it' is- very desirable to have a branch of the Eeserve Bank ih 
!]^tld6n. Ih' the present Bill, as returned by the Select Committee, 
liourers have been given to the Board to open a branch & London when 
thhyVthihk .^dt’; biit, as I said, the opening of the branch should take place 
as eaVly as possible, and, therefore, it ought to be made obligatory bn 
the Board to open a blanch ih London. Sir, I strongly support this' 
xnritfcifel -vr..' 

/ lliP ^Waiiji Jehangir: Sir, 1 support this aanendment; In the 1929 
Bill,^ jt 'Waa" provided that there should be a branch in London. The 
L^ndp|i/iC/ommIttee thought that it should be optional to the Central Board 
tp steri a branch in London, for reasons given in the London C(Hximlttee’a 
I^pprt, ' In i^e Bill we are now discussing, it was provided that a Branch 
could pdly be 'started by the Central Board after obtaining the preVioue 
84nciion of tbe QoVembr General in Councfl. The' obligation to obtain 
’ Sanctis was ofnitted by the Select CbJoamittee, and rthe 
p^l^iqp the Bill now is that the Central Board can start a branch in 
iSiiddn!' jhst.'as’they can start’d branch in Sny cHy in India; Sir, thbr 
reason's that led iis in England to accept the position, which the Export 
eSpi^iftS, ‘ t^rh nbti I think, carefully considered. India is in an excj?p- 
tSOTfM''posttibn. It cannot be compared with any of the dominions not 
wfth'finy Other country in the world which has a Central Bank. We havff 
to 'reffiit to England lafge sums of money. We' have Indian sterling- 
s jCuHtibsV «W& have British securities, we have gold reserves in England 
which con Jitions cdnnot be compared with conditions in any other country 
in the world; and, therefore, I do nOt see any objection to having a branch 
in/iLopd^^- That does not mean that the Bank of England shidl not act 
far. Ithef Eeserve Bank m certain respects. The Bank of England will have 
td'*b^'Pi»pli:^ed as an agent for raising loans. No other Bank ih England 

of England can. The world goes to the. Bank 
of EhgmnS afad, therefore, Whether the Eeserve Bant hSs 'h 

branch ijc^. Loft^ ^ riot, Jndia will KhVe to to tfce Barit bf Bnglatfl 
just as ev.ery^ other bouhtry iri Uie world * has to* ^ ibr 'the’ putpdse'rit 
railing tbarii ^' BuV for sujppOTting this afnbnto it* 

the strong feeling in India, rind If' fo^thfe matter W irifeet that sWonff 
Reeling and the sentiments of the commercial classes, I thint we should 



d0'*o;j‘''W6 hate<!alw^B IU[|e|f!nii${bdnt(ih9aMr 

^^^^ ** ***^ ibelbif, fSii?, tibaifclWie.-ifelft*,.J^iiV;i,j 

t^y -tov'nweli ^ub^ iHaticifiii)f{4Uld cttbAv'^j^. ^ 

opiii^dii. /^Ih ithitt <s»8e; |)ferhap8 tfc Select Commifcfcee ©5:^,.%^^ 

o^iiibit iQ jthia tiatter tod agire^r ito .hax|^ ,> 
^ ita"L^d([^;' '1; thfSt^fbte, ibtppbrt ^thiB amendment, Sir . ... w 

■’'' '’ ■ ■' • '-' •' • ‘ ■•■’ . : •:, • ' ,; ! \ ■/ 

M». ir. K. Jbtkwtofft: - Can the Honourable Member give .ub 80!U\e. i 
df'the expense in vbRefl? \ . 


liir dowtofi j^btoglf: There may be a little extra expeueei I don’t 
deny it *7 

Mir. tt, ^^torbt: How mtich would it be ^ .- •. f s - 


Sh^ ifdhto^: When wei talk in crores, I don’t thmk'w little* i 

extra expense in opehidg a branch is going to do any damage. f'>0 ri'*’ 

, ■ ' * -•■ ir;:' ‘.-'ii u.'t.j^ 

!llr. H. ]#. Ankletofle: What does the Honourable Member teean* by ? 
'^a little extra expense”? ' Can he give us an approximate idea? 


Sir Oowas]! Jehaogir: No. have no idea, but whatever it Is, I- think, 
it will be worth while, i ; < 

*. .>;ir 

. ICr. Oaya PraASd Singh: Sir, I also support the motion of my fntod^;i 
Mr. S. C, Mitra. This question as has been pointed out by Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir eame up in the Select Committee, where we tried to convinc^.biuhb^i^ 
friends of the desirability and necessity of providing for the bpeuhig^ot 
branch in London, but we did not succeed there. Some concession’ has' Pieeh .. 
allowed by the Government Members, and they agree to having a^ hranpb 
in London when the Central Bank thinks fit to do so; but we wanted', 
that this provision should be laid down in the Statute itself so that the 
Beserve Bank should start with a branch in London. As has been pointed 
out by previous speakers, we have enormous financial obligation^ in, 
London by way of Home charges and other things, and it isi therefore, ] 
neiiceBsary that we should have our own branch there to ti^ns^f all ;the' ; 
various classes of business and to be in direct touch with affairs. ,'. 

Now, Sir. it has been stated that other countries transact their buw^^o 
it London through the Bank of England, but this is a parallel which cannot ; 
hald good in the case of India in view of the political and other differences. 
This fact was clearly recognised by the Keport on this Bill to .which ^ the 
oMetal Membets are afso signatories. At page 2 of this Eeport, it is. 
^ted: 


**We consider in this connection whether it would he proper to place a Statutory 
pbliffation. on tbe .RoMrve Bank to open a branch in London. We have iloted that * 
the present tendency amon^c the Central Banks of the. world is not to establish ’b''anche«[ . 
outside their own countries, but to employ other Central Banks as ' their 'agenta ' • 

fMiBtim' c^tres. While We should be unwilling to make any recoTnTnen.datiop,; which 
qottld .be coaxt^rued-ss a failure tp. appreciate the importancS of international cd-operafiol;t ’ 
hetw^n the.Centyui Banks of ysrious countries • . 

wiU.'ask'^ Honourable Members to note the following words—"' 

' '-'Ve cantaht aci^t thcr view that the jiractiee of other C()uhi^ries , aflbrd.s an exiu^ 
paraUel to .the particular cafe ip India as regards, representation in Londoh/* • 
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iSH lAOraZJLTZVB' 4BSBllBL¥j . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad- fiingfcj ! • 

diffetfeirt/frwii ttfe' 6f tTOfejif^^c^OTft^ M 
Id libdd^^- 

£ilf?! jli«B;.Mso towtt gl^aded ffiaf k we ' ha^e^'a^^ 
very. ;co]bamenc^mefiti ' it wiH'afford] ex6ejt?onS ,'faciUtieav^^^ . ji^dia^ 

fo.‘ get. training in banking thattero so as to be aHle to control the Eeserve 
Sank in India. In the 1927-28 Bill, the Goves^m^t ta the r^m* 
mendatjon- of having a branch in London, and I don^t see anything. ha9 
been said now which would detract from the force of the argument widch 
was advanced On that occasion, and accepted by the Government. . * 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, wanted to Irnow the approzu 
matt; c^t '. which will be involved in opening a. branph jn Xiondon^, Of 
course, it is a point which I cannot answer; it should be better addressed 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. But spesJdng generally 
in an offhand manner, I may say that if our London brahchrlias to transact 
the* business which will have to be performed through the Bank of 
Eiigland, it will save the amount of commission which will have to be paid 
to the Bank of England; and wbat it wjll come to exactly, I am not in 
a position to say. | 

There, is another point to which I should like to refer. It' Has been 
stated, in the despatch of the Government of India, that the intention is 
that this Reserve Bank should act in close co-opemtion with and at the 
dictation of the Bank of England. I am not exactly quoting the* tvorJs . . 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: Is my Honourable friend pro- 
fessing to give a quotation? If so, he is completely misrepresenting what 
is said there. 

'VtT, Gaya Prai^ Singjh: My Honourable friend always says that others 
are misrepresenting him. Will my Honourable friend himself quote the 
exact words which his Government employed in the Despatch which they 
Sent to they Secretary of State ? 

* ' |i:onourable Sir George Schustar: l have not got a copy of the 
Despatch witb me. ) 

Vb, .^aya Prasad Singh: I too have not got a copy of the Despatch: 
with. me. 1 - — v- 

The Bbnourable Sir George Schuster: I can, however, say with confi- 
dence that the substance of the quotation which my Honourable friend- 
gave was incorrect. 

Ifr. Gaya Praead Sln^: Sb far as I lecollect, and I speak subject toi 
cor^ect^* . what was stated in the Despatch was that the Reserve Bank 
shquld. aut ip close co-operation with, and on the lines approved of 1^; 
the, Bank of England. Am 1 corrept? I pause for a reply, ^at is the 
meaijipsr of this phrase, **on the lines approved.! of by the Bant Of 
England’*? It means dlctatioD. My Honourable ‘ friend ‘ said that X was- 
mismuresentihg. Now, I haV^ quoted the exact 'rords. (Laughter,) Tho 
very fact that Qovennnent are so keen In opposing this innocent amexidr- 
ment'oa our side indicates that they are actuated by some sort of suspicion. 
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^ ,f»tiq&OigthoBs >OBr/8ullpicfon^^lliat^^^ 
it^ avj^, ouo Bejserej&iai^k^ W ffiA 

unwilling to allow a branch to be ppiCgaA in ijOhdoii. 
what objection there 9a11.be in B branch in XiOiidoh.;'*^>iKoaHeffliial 

'opim(Mi\in'*tiiifir' cbuh^.!ie pra^^ ^nanimou8 in (demanding si London 
branch from' the ^veiy outBet. C/ommercial people— I have, seen nutneroua^ 
papers ' and, representations on the subjOct^also advocate that' a branch* in! 
London should be made compulsory, and I do not understand* why Oov^ 
emment should be so keen on opposing this amendment. * 


An Honourable Member: They have not yet opposed it. They mAjr 
accept it. 

; . . 1 ■■ ' 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I sincerely wish that, in order to shorten our^. 
time and allay our suspicion, my Honourable friend may stan^ up. and 
forthwith accept this amendment so that there may be no occasion for 
other Members to make their speeches. My Honourable friend on behalf 
of Government has shown a somewhat ronciliatory attitude in some of the 
other matters in the Select Committee and I hope that, in response tb what 
I might term as the unanimous public opinion in this country, he will 
accept this motion. ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): I do not want to repeat; }ihe 
arguments of my friends on this side of the House, but there are two points . 
to which I . want to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member on this question. First of all, it is admittedly correct that in tHe 
Bill of 1927 a branch in London was provided for in the Bill itself» and, 
therefore, the . onus of proving that there is now no necessity to Open a 
branch there lies very heavily upon the Govrenment. Unless there are 
cogent reasons brought forward by the Government for not opening a 
branch there, public opinion will be justified in demanding frOm iis why 
we did not press for the opening of a branch in London when there were 
no reasons to the contrary given by the Government. Tt is not fot iJs' W 
say why the branch is necessary; it is for the Government to tell us what" 
new factors have come into existence since 1927 which led the Londop Com- 
mittee and the Government of India to omit the opening of a branch in Lon- 
don in this year of grace 1933. The second point is, and much stress has been 
laid^in the London Committee's report on this principle, that this Beserye 
Bank should be free from any political influence. Similarly, much empha- 
sis has been laid in our speeches too on this side of the House that we have 
fears, whether justifiable or not, that the Beserve Bank as adumbrated in 
this Bill is going to be under the influence of the City of London. In order 
to put these fears at rest, I think Government will do well to aieoept this 
amendment. The reason is, as my Honourable friendj Mr. Gaya Prdsad'. 
Singh, has just now Quoted. &om tbe despatch of the Government Of ’India 
where there are certafc words which lend themselves to this meaning'. ‘ The ' 
expression /‘with J}hej.approval of the Bank of England** can me'an ‘“u!ndef -; 
the p^litiic^l, influence,. of' the Bank of England**. Therefore, in brdfet‘ t<> 
justify their own standjthat this Beseryc, R wk is sought to bO ftoe ftOBi ’ 
political inflneneq of aU sorts,. ihe Goyeniment should^a^ee io thid^a^ehd-’ ; ^ 
znent: ^provid^.in.tHc: ^tet^te.iiaeif :.that.:a branch in London' will" be 
opeh^' from the very day that the Bank comes into existence. With 
these words, I suppo;^ thk amendment, . . . 
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f ^ 0;^ liiier (llbh^ittid 

^aija&Stnil): ^/1;be Hcgrnjiu^idbt^ Oomaji 

lali 'tetliujjastib* partr botk'ih Lbuddis abd hbte; hiii plabad ^befbto Ha bow 
it be neceaeary tiie Ihdiatt' Beserve- Bank; as it* it beeasaasy fot 
Beaerye Banks in other parts- of the '^rldi tb sebk the co*opelration of 
fthe' Bapk pl Bpglendj and, therefore, I do not yery mudi ^ worded 
t^ laepgui^e'Qf tbe ^Despatch to' which my Ebnourabte friend,: Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, r^erred. Bnt. there is an apprehension in^the public 
mind, and as it is necessary to start this Beserve Bank in an atmosphere 
of 'goodwill, I think it will be wise on the part of the Finance Member to 
make ;^-good gesture in this Hpupe and accept tl»sr amex^dm^nt o£\ my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. I need hot repeat the arguments that 
Honourable Members have placed before the House, but I earnestly appeal 
t'd the Finance Member to help us id creating the necessary atmosphere. 


Mr. B. Sitaramara]u (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam.. Non-Muhamm^an 
Bural): We on this side of the House attach great importance to this 
amendment. Already a great deal has been said; but, however, I consicfer 
'that there are one or two matters of some importance that the House would 
like to b© brought to their notice. 

1 invite the attention of the Honourable Members to the fact that for the 
first time when a Bill to constitute a Beserve Bank was introduced in 
•the year 1927, we found a provision made to the effect that a London 
branch Was absolutejiy essential. Subsequently, when the 1927 Bill went 
before the Joint Committee of both Houses of the Central Legislature, 

' they also recommended that there should be a provision that there should 
be a London branch, and when Sir Basil Blackett returned from London* 
he tried to introduce a measure which is now known as the Bill of 1928. 
ftven in that Bill, we find a provision that a London branch is absolutely 
compulsory. Coming to the London Committee on the present Bill, the 
London Comujittee observed: 


'*W€l> understand that it is the recognised practice of Central Banks to conduct their 
opieaat ions jn another country through the agency of the Central Banks of that country.'* 

*, .'When the London Committee said this, they only emphasized the 
.general principle followed by Central BankG|. To be fair even to the 
. London Committee, it must be said that they made, however, pne.ohseirYa- 
. tiqn and that is to, expphasize the peculiar position which In4ia holds in 
relation to London^ because they said: 


, t'We. therefore, recnnisniend that the words ‘and London’ should be omitted from 
’ clatise '6 the effect of which will be to mske the esUddishment of a London braacb 

! . ^h© reason is this. They recognised th© peculiar position of India and 
necessary W have a branch in Londbn, but they thought! that 
: ,)t^Wuld not be advisable to make it a prbyision'ip itlie Constitutipii iWielf, 
/ 'frut jmaldli [be left toi the' discretion of the C^hfral Boaifd/ Again, 


/W pspidsiisih In the 

wbi^ India ho)^;, In the 

'financial interests of England which bii"'gkk[i^id Wb« A ' 
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zner^ 

‘ ' iiwUi atk ^: 

: jBehteal-Board fiftngi.^ to^tm^rveRy TOportj^tWsJi^^a^oift, I 

hope, > Honourable; M^pbere- ynl\ pay . d^e atteiition. . It. ijvM; be rep^am- 
bered' tiiat a^hen. the GefttraLB.pard » constituted foir ttie .firat the 
Directors of that .Board 'wnll oil be pbimnated. ThWefore, .the^mi^ icon- 
iMderation which might prevail Tifith regard‘ to a Board constitlited .after- 
wards does riot hold g6od in. this .particular case. Here we . are going to 
have a Gentral Board which is. a pure nominee of the (joyemment of 
India. Now it is no sebret that we are highly suspicious of the domipant 
influence of the city interests of .London and. therefore, to lerive.r}tvin a 
matter like this in the bands of Government or in the hands.., ot-ft: body 
which is to be nominated by the Oovernnient is very dangerpriS*): . 
the first nominated body of Directors . sit, they . have to come,^!', J^me 
arrangement with London. They should either open a, ^ there dr 

make arrangements with the Bank of England, and if they make an arrange* 
ment with the Bank of England, it is quite possible they would have to 
make a long term arrangement which it would be ‘ impdssible ^pr tKeir suc- 
cessors to change. We know that this branch in London is the counterpart 
of the Reserve Bank here in which case it will have to do a 'lot of business 
practically for this country and we would like to be assured that that business 
will not be entrusted to anybody which cannot act purely in the interests 
of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In the first place, I should like 
to clear up the issues that are involved in this motion. I will say < at the 
outset that I do not propose to argue it on the financial issue — the /cost of a 
London office. As Honourable Members opposite have pointed, out,, the 
issues involved are of much more importance than that. Apart from that, 
1 do not wish the House to go on discussing this matter on what appears 
to have been the main issue hitherto, which I consider to be a false idsue. 
,I^he issue before the House is not whether a London branch is to be opened 
or not, but whether this Legislature now is to make it compulsory for the 
Board not only to open a London branch, but to maintain a London 
branch for all time. That is the issue before the House. We are not op- 
posing the opening of a London branch at all. and, in confirma;tion of this, I 
wish to remind the House of the very great change that has been made in 
the Bill on the recommendation of the Select Committee, namely, '^Ibhat the 
condition that the decision to open the branch should receive the -prior 
bssent of the Governor General in Council has been removed. We' are pro- 
posing to put the decision entirely in the hands of the Board and Govern- 
ment relinquishes all right to determine the matter. On this point, I 
^hink my Honourable friend, who has just sppken, is entirely unfair in his 
suggestion tha-t the first Board at any rate will be a creatuife of the. Gov- 
ernment oi India. The Governor General in Council will select- best 
men, th^at they , can find in India tp perform the business of the B,ank and 
ihe' gentlemen selected will be completely independefit of Goyerhinient oon- 
trioif It the esseric<B of this whole plto that the Directorfe^^ilLhaye in 
jbhdr.haiifls complete .power to "run 'the affauTB of the 6ahjj.' /ft/4t 'spirit 

t heeh Ih aH the blaudes of the Bill and I 'woul(I|TOmriid tl^e 

that ’ ^ riecbminendatwii of the S^leiit Coihtoittee 

riomihafed Direcf oil?. ' sl^uld hbld their bffice in the 'sat^ri’ v^^ as 
.. elected jGfirectete, Bp that they 'heed nbt ' feel that they W&e Ih .iBfhy isense 
radfe'>the hon^ of the Govern^ GhnefaV in’ Councfl. Idbteo^er, ; evep 
tne .Bbkrd may iq 41ie Swi Mstencib'he a’ilblriiriated'. .BtO'iitd, . there 
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{he eleciea element ihl 


Now, on this issue of whether we are to compel the Bank to opm ^ 
btafechjih London, I ha.ve a, few ppi^jbs .thi^t I wan<; }.^>pyt/to tj^e ^^use. 
•In the hrat . place, .what has been .said .about po^operatip^ totween the ^ Cen- 
tral Baktks of the various opuntfries pf the world is really a. matter, of very 
peat importance. If we are to, proceed at all on lines of economic progress 
.in thj^ world (which is in such a mesS today)* that progress must be based 
^’ctt'jijite^hiatibnal, co-operation: and id a* world which at present shows very 
s^ij'bf'le(hch co-operation, particularly among its business sections, I 
that there have been sighs of one notable exception, and that 
of the world. The Governors of the Central Banks 
;h&W ‘Mfed work; in a spirit of international co-operation 

"thiih dhy other important leaders in the world today, and of all of them 
the one who has taken the greatest lead -in these matters — and I am glad 
to have an opportunity of paying a tribute to him — ^is the Governor of the 
Bank of England. Indeed, he has been accused of going much too fax ip 
inat direction ; in fact I think one Honourable Member speaking yesterday 
(motcd apmc accusations that had been levelled against him on that ground. 
But*, i can testify from my personal knowledge how in those dark days after 
the War, there would have been ho chance at all of the recovery of the 
Central European countries if the Governor of the Bank of England had not 
stepped in and given a lead and taken very heavy, ^responsibilities. The 
,recioyery of Austria, which was the first step, was entirely due to his action 
apd the. courage which he showed, and after that step there followed similar 
Vactioit in regarrd to Hungary and other countries. The action was worked 
through the Finance Committee of the League of Nations — ^but that body 
would have been quite powerless unless one of the nations had been pre- 
pared to come forward and give a lead by saying: “We will put up £5 
million or £6 million, whatever it may be, to help this scheme through**. 
Sir, ;I fe.el jt necessary to go rather outside the scope of this discussion to 
point that out, for this reason. I do feel — and I hope Honourable 
Memb^fS; opposite will regard rne as a friend of India in this matter — I do 
feel tiiat.it would be very unfortunate if India and the representatives of 
tiidici. should approach these questions in an atmosphere of suspicion. I dp 
not, want,. — looking at the matter entirely from the Indian poipt of view,— 
J do pot want India to take a line in London which will be interpreted as 
inqicatm^g a suspicious attitude, which can quite naturally evoke undesirably 
reactions- : . 

And now let me just say something to show to the House the sort of 
thing which I have in mind. One very important point has been made in 
this debate, — and I should like to say I have the fullest sympathy with 
Honourable Members opposite in all that they have said so far as concerns 
thfe motives which lie behind them — one important point has been made 
that : the opening of a branch, in London will give facilities for training 
Indians. IThat is of vital iipportance* and I have always ;been attracted by 
thfe.idea. of aXondPn ofiice for that, very reason mys^. But let us con- 
ai^en.'the txiatter a little further. I think it iB:quite fair to expect — indeed 
I haveiireasbn for saying so^that when. India has her own Central ^azdi 
the Bank of England will, give facilities 'ior ofiioials. of that .Central Bank 
to. w^kln London and get training at thp Bank of England. .Hqw:! am 
not wishing ^^t^ pome down on one. side oti the others/' I am naerely iput^ng 
;Jhia;oci(i|adwrat^^ to. Honourable Members oppo^te; : ft - me^ 
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greater value to Indians to gejE the opportuni^.'’j^>.i$^i(|ii^ 

IiKai .tirli aS A a{ ‘ Ail*. AAAmvMiO KtiomAad* i 


jondoii bran^ ^ 


mg m a _ _ 

have a vei^ limited scope of business. 

' ’f*' 1-'. .' •r- vC:- i/i:' i/i; 


r^enorxMuii business . 

‘ id:, i! 


ith^^ank 

oih 



Xt. B. May I know 'whether thd.t is a pioiui wisb^cd!>^the 

Honourable Member, or there is an understanding between him and the 
Authorities of the Bank of England that Indums be:^ploQrcd?v r.-v! 


The Honourable Sir Geprge Schuster: I do not want to gQ^tpp.il^ ^d 
1 specially wanted not to go too far, but I can tell the Hdnpuri^ble Iden^- 
ber that I am aware of one . actual case of . an individual wbp aske^j .to he 
allowed to go and work at the Bank of England and the answer, was ;t£ett 
if India had a Reserve Bank, then any man that they Ihfe .tOjjafipa^py^^ 
to the Bank of England for training would be looked after , and sypiiy 
opportunity would be given, to him. . vj 


Hr. B. V. Jadhav: Not till then?' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is not necessary to aiisW^r thy 
Honourable friend’s question more definitely, because the point I have te 
make is this. If we start a branch of our own in London now, it is pos- 
sible that requests for facilities of that kind would not be so favourably 
regarded as in the other case of India following exactly the practice dE all 
other countries. The only point I want to make now is— is it not ^ae to 
give the Central Board of the Reserve Bank the chance of exfaniiiling these 
matters before they actually decide to set up a London office? Nowj I 
have no hesitation in saying myself that I think, having regard to the feel- 
ing that exists in India — and I also said this in Select Committee— I think 
it is almost a practical certainty that the Board will set up a London branch, 
and that this will be one of the first steps that they will probably take ; but 
the question which I am putting to the House is — ^is it not wiser to leave 
the Board to go into the whole matter and take their own decision, going 
into the sort of question which I have raised now,— what it will mean as 
regards actual co-operation with the Bank of England, wHat arrangements 
can be made in order to attain the objects which Honourable Menibt^s 
have at heart, and so on? I cannot help feeling that it would be* ^iset tb 
leave the Central Board to go into tJio&e matters emd not to put upoii them 
4he absolute obligation to open a London Branch ; and again I would remind 
Honourable Members that that nxeans not only opening a London branch, 
bnt keeping it open at all times. Now, I do not wish to speak on this matter 
at all in a debating spirit; I am merely asking the House to consider the 
sort of considerations which have been present to my own mind in thinking 
over this subject. Honourable Members have said, and quite rightly — 
indeed I cannot dispute it, because . I myself signed the passage in tlie 
report which dealt with that matter^ — ^Honourable Members have said that 
there are groat differences between the conditions in India and the con- 
ditions in other, countries. .There are, undoubtedly. Still there are othto 
.dominions vdiose example, may he examined. South Africa, for example, 
hast a very important ibusinesB in London, that of disposing of all its gdd, 
end yet the South, Afidcan Bank has not thought it advisable to open a 
branch in London. They. are .perfectly free to do so* but they have not 
thought iit advisable to.do* sa That: is an example^ which I think one is 
^:q^itled to quote-^fcnr one can. Bi^y &at South Africa - ir partioulariy 
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^ pNimdib^A tA tawin' bf Englabd'oir pAHtoidaillHi^ altonr^bBrl^WiAF 
politictal leonazdeiM^btte, M &g|atuii '■>' n; \ 

' ^ * -f J ^ 1 I i f 

‘ ^ 'Mr. B. 8itaramara]tt: Has South AMoa got to pay any homo ahargea — 

I large amouAt? i'^, 

The Honbarabla Sir Oeoxga Schuater: I quite agree, I am not arguing 

that the case is exactly parallel; I am only saying that South Africa is a 
country which haa very important business in England for its Beserve 
Bank to be done, and yet they have not thought it advisable to open a 
htkuch in London. Honourable Members should consider the matter in 
that ^spirit. As 1 said, the issue before us is not whether you shall have a 
Lohdon Office, but whether you shall compel the Board to open a London 
office/ at Once and always tp maintain it. 

lb. M. Maawood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cun? Orissa* Mtiham- 
, I madan) : Will it not be possible for the House to amend the clause 

if there be any necessity to close the London Branch ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is perfec^tly 
entitled to ask that, and it is a perfectly good point. Still, when this House 
passes a measure, it does not pass it with the deliberate intention of amend- 
ing it afterwards, and the implication undoubtedly is that there shall be at 
London office at once and for all time. That is the issue and if we have 
to stand < on the ground of the Bill, I would ask Honourable Members to 
realise that by doing so we are not opposing the opening of the London 
Braoioh at all. We are merely saying that the decision of this point be 
left to the Central Board I ha\e found in private life in dealing with my 
business affairs and, I daresay, a good many others have found it also that, 
when I am offered a free option, [ always take it. It involves no commit- 
ment. I would always rather have a free option than an absolute commit- 
ment one way or the other, whatever it might be, and that is really the 
choice which the House has to make. Will they take a free option in this 
matter or will they bind themselves by an absolute commitment? 
f I 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not want to interrupt the Honourable 
Member, but will be kindly tell us why Government accepted this clause of 
a London, branch in the 1927-28 Bill ? 

The Hbnourable Sir Gecrge Schuster: For the very same reason th$t 
Government are now prepared to leave it to the Board to take this decision* 
They recognise that there is a great deal to be said for having a Londoq 
office, but in the meanwhile a good many years have elapsed and this 
question of 'the co-operation between Central Banks has been advanced a 
good deal, and the facilities which you can get in London by working 
tlprough the liank of England are perhaps more important now than they 
would have been in the past. That, Sir, is the position. But before I leave 
it, I should ]ust like to say a few words in reply to my Honourable friend 
who interrupted tae. As regards our relAtidnfi with the Bank of England, 
I think onl^ tbpse,' who have actually had the handling qf financial respon- 
sibility her6| can ki^w and say what extremely valuable, aeirViceb India gets 
'jfiKM the "oo^pel^tioxi of the Bank of England. !Ek>nour^le Members 
opposite ha4e ^nC so fan** as to ctass the infimnee'of Ihe^Baah of « England 
c or^ jfch^r A&yice'ol the Bank of England among political Mucnces. Tf there 
Is one Bbn-j^itlcal^l>ody in the world, I Ihihif'it is"thh England. 

I have mytfell'vei^ often gone to the Bank of England aij^d nad A great man^ 





O'wl 

dealings with its Governor, both 2ii(;.,pjQnneotipO;W^^ ^p>^ndl- 

‘ ingi jotl^er. iteap^^ibilit}^ . ajrf* J* Jsnogr *that, U1 go bjl^ see, tlie ^Qow^hcp : , of 
the Bank of Edglah* I:^h^# «ft hi^l ab^^ 

cial problems. I hnoi^ th^t I-shall get ms. Wg^uqgii^ pipsisteiH^a co- 
.gilgK^ion4a.;ThmU>notbi^^ he will^not dp t^,h^p,,i^o8e|^l^go to 
him and have to work through the Bank of England ifi o^rVto f^uplpans^ 
anfi so on. It is very unfortunate;, I think, that tlj^t sort of ' pohifeical 
suspicion shoigld^exi^^heire. , I think that the Finance Hini^t^r o^the Indian 
Goyemmept, in the.future^i if he tries to handle the raising oj iprqign Ipans 
through any other agencyv will then be in a position to realise what advant- 
ages India gets from being able to go to the Bank of Epglanc^ for the issue 
of her loans, from havmg her loans treated on par with British jGoyerhment 
Spcunties aii4 from having that great tradition which has bee^ ea^^bUs^od 
for India in the London market. Sir, these things are possessions, pf . in- 
calculable value to India, and anything which is done which' woidd to 
shake the security of those possessions is something which is ektremely 
dtogerous iii India's, interests. I am not suggesting that the openhiig of a 
London ofhce would necessarily shake that sepuVity. Aq I am putting to 
the House* is that, before this necessity is put upon the Bank, it is: wise that 
the Central Bo^d should hiave an opportunity to inquire into the matter 
and consider,* even if it is' going to be set up, how its setting tip Should he 
arranged and what the relations between the London branch and the Bank 
of England should be. 

lb. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chptty).: Thi^ question 
is: 


*'Thst in clause 6 of the Bill, for the words Rangoon’ the wbifd^ ;’I()^go(Hi 
and a branch in London’ be substituted, and the words ’or in London* be omitted.” 

The Assembly divided: '' 


AYES~46. 


Abdul Matin Ghaudhary, Mr. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali. Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Ghinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Das, ])fr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sah'b 
Shaikh. 

Boon, Mr. A. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Gowasji. 
Krishnamacharwr^ foja Bahadnr G. 
L^chand Navalrai, . 1^. 

Mahapatra, Mr. l»Ukanta. 

M^wodd AHn^V Wt’. ' 24* ^ 

Mitra; Mr.' S. C: ^ 

Msazzan . Sahib . Bahadni*, Mr^ . 

MujumdarV fttrdar'G: N. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. /Jvi 

Neogy, Mr. K. G., .. 

Nihal Singh, gardiur., ; ^ 

Pandit, Rm Bahadtiif ' S. fcj ‘ 
Patil, Rao Bah^vir B,r L..- 
- Puri, Mr. B. R. * ' ^ 

Puri, Mr, Goswami M.‘ R. ' • = *' 
Kaghubir Singh, Rai Bah^ur 
Kunwar. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. G. S. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. ' 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. RaxhakHshitil; ^ 
Sant SitKth, Sardarl. ) ■ ‘ « r; 

Sarma, Mr. R. S, j. 

Sen, Mr. S. .O.; 

Singh, Mr. Gfwa-PftUMd. 
Sitaramaraju, ML K' 

Sohan Singh, Sfidar. ’ 

Snhrawardy. Si^AbduUa^l-Mdmiffk 
.'Thampan, Mr. it. P*. j . 

. ITnpi Sabah J^Kadur Mir^..: ^ 

■ WfTayathlhih,’ mW ^feanadur ft; M. 
\^‘ Ziauddhi 
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AJxlnl ^i*q^,'>' ;,v 

' Ahtbad Nawaz Khan/ 'Mi^or Nawab. 

HhotB, Ibe fibidoorabla > JoMph« 
Bower, ]i£r. E. H. M. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M.. 

Glow, Mr. A. Q. 
tJbic, Mr. A. R 
Dttlal, Dr. R D. 
j Daahi[ Mr^: A< J. 

..PaBouza, Dr. F. X. 

PiUoDv. Nb. 

‘ OMniml Bir Lancelot, 

' OranithaiStipMr. S. G. 

iJSaigt, 'The^Honburable Sir Harry 

• Hesnett, iMr;. J, 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. B. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lee, Mr. p. J. N. 

Madtenzie, Mr. B. T. H. 

Macmillan, IMDr. A. M. 


Millar, Mr. E., 8, ■ v V. » . 

'Mittiw; ^' Bb&uriibV.Bi^ 

' Morgan, Mr. Q. 

. Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur S. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
0*8ullivto, Mr. D. N. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad; Ehaii Bahadur 
Maulvi.' 

Baisman, Mr. A. 

Bamakrishna, . Mr, ■ Y. 

Kau, Mr. P. ft. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
- Scott, 'Mr. J. ' Bamsay. 

Kngh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prasbad. 
Sinha, ftai Bahadur >Madan Mohan. 
Smith, Mr. B. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. B. F. 

Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad 


The motion was adopted. 

• : Mr* Presldsnt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Anfiendment 
fo. Y8* in the' nAme of Mr. K. P. Thampan does not fit in in this place. 
It is more appropriate after clause 7 which deals with management and 
there are similar amendments in the names of Messrs. Azhar Ali and Mitra, 
and the- Chair proposes to take up Mr. Thampan 's amendment at that 
stage. 

The question is: 

**That clause 6, as amended, stand part of the Bill.’* 


f The motion was adopted- 
Clause 6^ as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock.' ■ ‘ . 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


lb. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: ‘ ' 

**(T.hat::clauaS^7 'iltaad part' of the Bill. ^ 

* VT^^Af «ela(08d* 6 b£ the' Bill, the following new ; danse he \in8i^ed (^^ the 
aubwqiient btauses be . re-numbered accordingly;' . . . ’ • ' " 

7. Subjec^^-to. the powers given to the Governor General in Council luf Act the 
shafehe^ers in general, meeting asswbled may ;,giva,^r€)dlji(ems .'f(^ 
basuheli&. alRd admufi'diration of the bbhk and the Board shall be bound to iict;*accdrdilfg ' 
to such instructions’.” / ' . , . . ... 



TRB B«8Wiai«BAlllt .W SOU BILL. ff/ft 

^■*^.>.■"4. 'ifitra: Sir, I beg to 

**That id ellipse,? p( preitiio 

'Provided that the' i^alfebolders^^ iof Qener^ aafteiitbldi^ mtijr Sit^’^il^oiis 

for the conduct cf business and adininistration of the Bank subject Poi^ioinB 

of thia A^t the Bpard ,sha)}^ hf{ Ijound to act aecorditigly'*'^ 


The purpose of this amendment is to give by Statute powers to the 
shareholders to give directions for the conduct of burliness ,aud admtoiatra- 
tion of the Bank. Going through the Bill carefully/ we And that perhaps 
there has been no Statutory provision empowering the phareholdei’s, tboigh 
it may be considered that this power is inherent in the 9hat55holdet:8 in 
general, to give directions to the Board of Directors If it is t]piat 

no express provision is necessary, then, of course, there will be net necessity 
for it, but, as I understand it, some such specific delegation of poweif is 
necessary to make the Statute complete by it sell. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

"That to clause 7 of the Bill, the following proviso be added : 

'Provided that the shareholders, in General Meeting assembled, may give direslions 
for the conduct of business and administration of the Bank subject to the provisions 
of this Act and the Board shall be bound to act accordingly'." 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmed: Sir. the intention of this motion is to make the 
general meeting of shareholders something of a reality At present they 
have a General Meeting of shareholders, but I do not ffnd any power or 
any privileges provided for them It is not even said whether the General 
Meeting of shareholders is an advisory body or a body wfeoso decision is 
final; that is, whether the resolutions' passed by a general body of share- 
holders will of will not be binding on the Directors There is no provision 
to this effect anywhere, and we are very much afraid that the shareholders, 
who are really supposed to be the people in power possessing all th^ in- 
herent rights, will not be able to exercise any votes and their resolutions 
might be treated very lightly. I notice that in the case of the auditors, 
we find that the auditor’s report will be read before the meeting of the 
shareholders, but they never said anything as to whether the shareholders 
• will be able to pass any resolution and whether such resolution, if passed, 
will be binding on the Directors. Therefore, the object of this motion is 
to declare very definitely whether you want a meeting of the shareholders 
to be of an advisory character whose decisions may not be accepted by the 
Directors or it is a body whose decisions will be final. This is really u 
test whether you actually want to hand over the Bank to a few autocrats 
and leave them free to do whatever they like or you want that the share- 
holders should have some real power. And I hope Government will accept 
this particular measure if they really mean to make this Bank a demo- 
cratic one for the people of India and not a measure to hand over the 
credit and the currency pf the co\intry to the hands of a few irresponsible 
capitalists. Sir, I support the amendment. 

i 

Kr. K. 7. TlumpBa:< Sir, when shsU I move my amendment? Shall I 
move it now ? 
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Mr. Pr«rid*nt (The Honourable- Sir 

aUft(M«8rihM?il jiupend4^iient 4«m9r|n,,SMb«^li«ei.,aa,tbi8.ift.4A..n^^ .t 


Mr. S. P. Hua^wi: No, Sir, there is « good deal of <fifferenoe. 

■'iirr^Msiiienii (^e Hohbt&aiyfe Sir §l^itii^u£|iain Cii^et%3;‘ 4^ /fitonour- 
able Member can move it now if he likesr 


to claiifie 7 of the Bill, the foUowipg proviso be added : 

^Provided thaii iidb ject to the powers given to the Governor General in Council by 
this Act, the thareholders in General Meeting assembled, may nve directions for thb 
Oondncl^^j^lm.bpfifMi and administration of the Bank and t^e Board shall be bOnnd 
to act according to soch instmctions*.** 

Sir, there is a gmat deal of difference between this amendment and. the 
amendment that has been moved by Mr. S. C. Mitra. The Amendment 
moved by me clearly states that the directions and control proposed to be 
niade-’fc^jr* this shareholders in General Meetifig miist be only subject to the 
powers given to the Governor General in this Act, while that of my friend 
is tha-fe they'fehould be subject to the provisions of this Act. That meaiis 
that they cannot go beyond the provisions of this Act. I want that subject 
t?.^ jjowgr? reserved for the Governor General the rest should be done 
un4^{.lbe.^i]^ectioh of the shareholders. There is a good deal of difference 
bf^WiCfi^.^he two and that is why I think it necie^laty th inove xny ainend- 
meni. ' . . . 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I have also said “subject to the provisions of this Act’* 
and that means practically the same thing. 


Mr; K. P. Thampan: No, Sir. Now, coming to the amendment itscdf^ 
in the first place, the Statute itself, by its very nature, restricts tJie rights 
of the shari^olderB. It is not an ordinary company and, as is the case 
wl^*&^^ll ®esetTe Banks, the shareholders have only limited rights. I agree 
t6’'tna|%; atid' so' far there is no objection, but what the House should ren.em- 
ber^lS'that all' rights that are not specifically provided for are to be exercised 
bctwbeh Gpvemor General and the Directors. The shareholders do nr.t 
cdme ^aiiyWhere* except for the purpose of passing the annual administratioh 
reporf arid getting the dividends. Sir, in “Kisch and Elkin oil Central* 
BankB’^ there is a special paragraph devoted to the rights and powers of 
this* shareholders. At page 64, you will find this: 


) Ibe Central Bank is organised on the general lines of a private corporation.*'* 

•i*?' i i* I • • ' ■ 

-^nd ;I our Beserve Batik js a private corporation fM.all practicajf 

“ •‘CflO’' OJ* • ' ' ■'t . ‘ ■ ■ ' '' ' ' ' ' -f 

•’ ^tbe tbs AareKoIders ca^inot U .ignored. ^.Tbo be.tp ^ye 

eeri^^.jpjjyieri^ aSpSrvtsion, out tb' prOvtde ^tnw tbe‘se..j^^ snSuld hot be.toq g^v* 

,I .y^ant.to know what kind of supervisipn these .share^lders barve got in . 
thtf (rf -the Res^^ Bank.; ' Abeoltiiely.iiiothteg^^^ Jfar iSrst^w. 



™* “••W; 




1*. S'*??. .ia 

holders on lines consonant with an organfsation framd on tne pattern of a ooinmoicial 


corporation. 


J #*>rt ^ I |1» c ^ .H. .S ,\U. 


feilir^SeS'is'ab^ 


.i#il|1^ pf iHrectori. to tl^e i^reh^l^ero^n^^is 


Eimg 


( *1^ IL^ 


**Norttially, therefore^ in view of the different safeguards provided in the constittr- 
iiknik of the ^ttk for il^ protection of the pnUic interest, ihe btwittess of t^e a^re- 
Is^ers* meetingi which is held at letst once a year, la allowed to cover the-tollbe^ing 
matters r • - • 


Str dowafl]! Wbat hocSf, are you reaciing froru? 

I 

Mr. X. F. Thampan: Kisoh’s book, at page 64 He {urth0|f sdys''* 

*‘llie election of Directors, 

The receipt of the Directors' report and the Auditors' report 

The approval of ihe balance sheet. 

The appropnatkOQ of profits, subjeot to the Conditions p r es m bed in the law 
fBtaiutCs ^ 

The subimsSion of pro^ioSals for change in the bye laws, subject to fhf genml 
provisions of the law " • j * 

In certain Statutes, for example thoae of the Netherlilitid|( Baliii 
the Bank of Lithuania, provision is made for the election by s6n^^" 
holders of a small advisory Committee “to confer with tiie 
Management or to consider questions submitted to it by the Board". 

I do not propose anything of the kind. 

Mb goes on to say : 

*Tr Czechofalovakia, the shareholders elect an Audit Committee to examine the balance 
sheets and the general situation of the Bank . Elven widen powers "hrr ifiven 

to the shareholders in the case of the Bank of Danzig.*' 

That IS what a well-known authority, often quoted in this Efoui^/ 

Ihe shareholders should exercise their right as the pr<opri^U>i:s o£ 
concern Even those provisions that ar© generallj seen f 

fyOmpanieg’ Act are not seOn hore. t'or example, there is nq proyision to / 
hold a meeting at the instance of the shareholderB I undeirstaM, even^ 
}ti the case of the Imperial Bank of India, if a oertaiu perceni^ge of tho r 
shareholders want a meeting to be held, there is a piovisipn enabling^' 
them to do it Other provisions equally important are also missing^,, 
Even with regard to the domestic mattei^ of the Bank, tlie shareholders 
cannot do anything. Their voice will not count The whole thmg ig 

entrusted to the Directors and they are the masters of the situation, just 
like the public servants of this country who are the masters of the public 
Mid the tax-payers who 'maintain them ore the subiects of the pbblfer 
servants and not of His Majesty the King I will point out another t 

a stance There are certain provisions which enable the Bank to do some- 
Ing hereafter — as tor infifence the opening of a branch in Loftdem 
regard to that subject we have, by a fluke vote, got over that diflicultv. ’ 
(4n HonwrabU Member: “No, no.") It is tor the OppoeBtion to decide 
whether they should muster together hereafter and defeUt Oowrimieirt 
on all important points ; I should certainly be glad to vote with them . . 



9^ ..;.!:ui«<Hau9nnaa)n^^ mz 

Xttwaa Bahadur A. Bamaswaml pindaliar : Dow «he.B^ui)tU» Uaid} 
want &is amendmeot to be varied' by the Gousoil of State? If be doea 
■ ifetf j' hdfte'-bW wiH bttt ‘aat' fe^ia^a,' 1^ •'' " ' “ • ■ ti . - 

Mr. K. P. Thami^: Supposing there is a proposal to open a hraxioib‘ m 
soxne place, in India itself or there . is a demand for Indianisipg the staff on 
& more liherd' scate: the mafcriiy ol the shareholders went that tbes^ 
should be done, while the Directors sit tight and do hot take ahy stops ; 
what are the shareholders to do2 Bow can they make their opinion felt 
in the Directorate? There is absolutely no way. The l^rectors should 
always be made responsible to the shareholders who are their masters. 
They should be made answerable for their actions : not only the Directdrs^ 
but also the Governors, because the Governors a^ ^sp. the .servants of 
the Bank. That is what I want and. with these words. 1 move my 
amendment. . . , . . ' c t ’ 

Mr,. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Gbetty): Further 
amendment moved: 

**That to clause 7 of the Bill the following proviso be added : 

, 'Provided that subject to the powers given to • the .Governor General in Council by 
this Act, the shareholders, in General Meeting assembled, may give directions f6r tht 
conduct of the business and administration of the Bank and the Board shall he bound 
to act according to such instructions*.*' 

Mr. S« p« San (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce): Sir, ■ there are . two amendments now before us, one move4 
by my Honourable .friend, Mr; Mitra, and the other by Mr. Thampan. 
There are differences in language in these amendments, although the 
purport is the same. In the fir^t . a*n©hdment, the power of the General 
Meeting is subject to the provisions contained in the Bill itself : whereas, 
in Mr. Thampan 's amendment, it is subject to the pow-ers conferred by 
this Bill on the Governor General in Council. The Governor General in 
Council does not deal with all the details of the working, hut the Bill 
provides for the detailed, working and vests the power in the CenfraJ 
Board : therefore, so far as Mr. Mitra’s amendment is cbncemed, it must 
be subject to those powers. If I may paraphrase it in another way^ it 
means that the power of the General Meeting shall not be inconsistent 
With the powers conferred on the Central Board of Directors by this Act., 
Now we know that in various . companies, formed under the Indian 
Companies Act, similar provision exist^» that the powers 
of the Directors shall he exercised subject to any . resolutiopa 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the- Articles pf Association..* 
Then it has been held in various cases that the shareholders canpot 
do emything. For my proposition, I only point out to you the passage 
which will he found in Palmer’s Company Precedents, Vol. I, page 79il., 
Here it says : * , . ' - 

"Where the articles vest the general lowers of the Company in the Directors, 
subject to such regulations not being inconsistent wito the afCresaid regulations — {thtii 
is, what according to me is the substance p{f this dciust) — aa may be prescribed by tha 
company in General Meeting, a company in General Meeting cannot override ' 
Directors’ powers by prescribing a regulation or passing a. regulation inconsistent Wiil^ 
the articles.** 

Therefore, "by passing the amendment, as moved by Mitra, W 
aia exactly in ^ mme place as if that amendment had tiot been passed, 
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interfere with or affect the 'pow^ . cpi^f OTed iihe;pen,}r^^^ 

•Ifco* Statute! Moreover, how axe the shareholders going to “ei&cise their 
' TJhey .canjd»> iton^ a Meeting. c» /Ihew iffrniojprgjjjsi^^ 
:m ifee ’Statute: as. pxeeent'jraiu^ for thP' shareholder^ to c^all"^j,0‘efte.ral 
Meetings The Statute . provides thnt the ordinary General . Meetihg, 
be called once .a year, and the Central Board can call a General Meeting. 
Under the new . Companies Act, which came into force in 1915r-as against 
the Act of 1882 — ^there is a special provision that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the articles of registration, a certain percentage of the. share- 
holders — believe 10 per cent. — can call a meeting of the genarfvl bodyiof 
shareholders. That power is also given to the shareholders of th^Jni'peirfal 
Bank— clause 14 of Schedule II. Clause 14 of Schedule II '-saysi .ttpp * 

'*Any hundred or more shareholders holding shares to the aggregate' 'anfthiii‘''6f 
500 thousand rupees or any three Governors may convene a special meeting upon 
giving sixty days* previous notice of such meeting and the purpoftSi-fo^ which the 
same is convened.’* < ..... 

There is no such provision .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have given notice of a similar amendment 

Mr. S. 0. Son: I am coming to it. Dr. Ziauddin has, however, given 
notice of an amendment under which he wants powers to lie given, tp 25 
members to convene a meeting of the shareholders, and. I do. .not. know 
whether it will be accepted by the Government. If that is accepted, jthen, 
on the basis of that, we can say that General Meetings should be called, 
and according to Mr. Mitra’s amendment, the shareholders can pass certain 
resolutions, but, as I have shown from Mr. Palmer's book, they, have 
no rights to interfere with the powers conferred upon them by the Statute 
itself. Therefore, I do not like my friend Mr. Mitra*s amendment, 
because it will be as ineffectual as if it had not been passed here. On the 
other hand, I support the amendment of my friend, Mr. Thanipan, because 
there, it is subject, not to the provisions of the Bill, but to the 
powers conferred upon the Governor General in Council , under the 
Bill. Of course, the Governor Gonerars powers are defined althpiigh hu* 
name appears there for more than 92 times, but, so far as the .administra- 
tion of the Bank is concerned, hig interference is practically ml„ except 
that he has the power to appoint the Governors and the fir?t members of 
th« Central Board and also, under certain circumstances, to remove any 
• of the Directors. 

An Honourable Member: Do you mean superseding them? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: No. Supersession is another thing, which means chang- 
ing the whole body of Directors and the power of management is taken 
over by the Governor General in Council. We have nothing to do with it 
here. We are here thinking of circumstances in which the Bank should 
go on smoothly and the Directors require to be controlled un^er certain 
circumstances." . . . ; 

The other day, my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, when speaking on 
the difference between a Shareholders Bjank and a State Bank, st^d that 
.in ja Shareholder^ Bank, "apart from , other things which are cpifrimon to 
both the Saretioldera Bank and a State Bank, the shareholders have 
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cert^ powers of inteid^erence with or control over the managements 
Under this Bill, we have got rid of the bogey of State Bank. We are now 
enacting a measure on the basis of a Shareholders Bank, and I do not find 
any vestige of any power given to the shareholders imder this Bill. There- 
fore, Sir, I support the. amendment of my friend, Mr. Thampan. 

Mr. X. Stndd (Bengal : European) : Sir, I am afraid I am entirely 
opposed to both these amendments for reasons which are quite simple. 
In the first pUuse, it seems to me that they contravene sill democratic 
principles. Surely, if you are to elect your representatives to any body, 
whether it be a Board of Directors or a legislative body, the fact of your 
electing them to serve in that position carries with it the implication that 
you consider them fit for the job and that you are prepared to trust them. 
If you are not prepared to do that, it seems to me that it is much better 
that you should not send them there at all, it is much better that you 
should do without a Board of Directors .... 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan llural) : Is that 
the position of the companies with which my friend is associated? 

Mr. F. E. Jamea (Madras. European): That is the position of my 
friend, Mr. Neogy, in the Assembly. 

Mr. E. 0. Eeogy: We are not talking now of the Assembly; we are 
talking of a company, of a Shareholders Bank, not a State Bank. 

Mr. E. Studd:I am not prepared to give way. 'I’herefore, I think that 
in principle this is undemocratic. But it seems to me, Sir, that apart from 
that, there are many more cogent reasons why these two amendments 
should be opposed. In the first place, I think they are entirely unwork- 
able, and I think also that they might very easily cause grave injustice. 
In both amendments, it is stated that the shareholders, in General Meeting 
assembled, may give . directions for the conduct of the business and the 
administration of the Bank and the Board shall be bound to act in accord- 
ance with such instructions. I find nothing in either of the amendments 
to compel notice being given previously so that the shareholders, who 
happened not to be at that meeting, may know what is coming up and 
may have a chance of expressing their opinion. It seems to me, it is 
quite likely that at the various annual meetings of the Bank, the Bhare>« 
holders in the particular locality where the meeting is held will probably 
be more largely represented than the shareholders in the other registers, 
unless there is any particular matter to cause shareholders to send in 
special proxies, and it might well be that something was brought up at a 
meeting which many of the shareholders knew nothing about, that the 
tnajority of those who were present might pass a resolution directing the 
Directors to do so, and so, on a matter which vitally affected interests in 
other areas and which would certainly be unacceptable to them, 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: But these are to be provided in the rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. E. Stndd: At present there are no regulations. If this amend- 
ment were carried, there is no guarantee that it would be provided in 
the regulations 
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Mr. X. 0. Noogy: Look at olause 67. 

Mr. B. Studd: But, Bir, apart from that it seems to xne that would make 
the portion of the Directors impossible. Thefe must obviously be in the 
nianagement of any business, when some problem comes up for decision, 
a very great deal of confidential information which becomes available to 
the Board of Directors before they make up their minds and come to a 
decision which, in the interests of the concern itself, in the interest of 
the shareholders themselves, it would be very unwise to make public, and 
you might easily have the position at the General Meeting where the 
shareholders were trying to press some particular course on the Board of 
Directors thereby compelling the Directors to disclose certain information 
which would be, in the opinion of the Directors, contrary to the interests 
of the Bank. It is a matter of common knowledge that in every compcmy 
there are quite frequently occasions where information in the possession 
of the Directors would do harm to the company if it was made public. I 
don't think, Sir, to any business man any argument is necessary to prove 
that both these amendments are dangerous, impracticable and unworkable, 
and, therefore. Sir, I oppose them both. 

Sir Gowas]! Jehangir: Mr. President, I must admit at the outset that 
I have not been able to understand the real motive and idea underlying 
these two amendments. Perhaps, Sir, that is due to the fact that it is 
Saturday afternoon when everybody is rather sleepy (Several Honourable 
Members: “No, no“) or hopes or expects to get an afternoon siesta; but 
whatever may be the cause, I repeat, T am unable to understand the real 
meaning of these amendments. Sir, it may be that the real motive under- 
lying these two amendments is due to some Honourable Members of this 
House being obsessed with the idea that the Directors will not represent 
the shareholders and that the Directors will be appointed, as was graphi- 
cally explained by my friend, who is not here today, Mr. Pandya. .Tt 
has been mentioned in this House more than once that the scheme of 
this Bank is so different from other banks or from other joint stock com- 
panies that it is, — won't say, impossible, — ^but very very improbable 
that what Mr. Pandya complained of, when this Bill was introduced, will 
really take place. The shareholders wall really elect men in whom they 
have confidence to serve on the Local Boards and the Local Boards will 
send to the Central Board men in whom they have confidence. 


Now, Sir, anybody who has had experience of joint stock companies 
will tell you that the shareholders’ powers are limited to a cer- 
tain extent and that their most important function is to appoint 
Directors. Once they have appointed those Directors, they at least for 
one year trust those Directors to carry on the business of the Bank in the 
interests of the shareholders and if the majority of the shareholders at 
the end of the year have any complaints to make or feel that their 
interests have not been looked after by the Directors, they are removed 
snd replaced by another set of Directors who will carry out their intentions 
and look after their interests better than was done in the past. Mv 
Honourable friend, the Doctor, says that the Governor General can remove 
them. I am not talking of removing the Directors by the Governor 
General. I am talking of the annual elections that must take place under 
this Act of a certain number of Directors. If my Hbnoiirable friend would 
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have seen the Bill and the amendments made in it by the ISeiect Com- 
mittee, he would have noticed that at the end of the very first ' year * two 
Directors will have to be elected. At the. end of the first year,, the ,^are- 
holders will have an opportunity of expressing a definite opinion as to 
whether those two Directors have been worthy of their position in the 
Central Board and if they have not been, then there will be, at the end 
of the very first year, an opportunity of asserting their rights and displac- 
ing thosjB two Directors and having two of their own choice on the Local 
Board. 

•) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: That will be in one centre only? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then automatically the next centre comes in 
and every year there will be elections in rotation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I point out to my 
Honourable friend that the shareholders will have nothing to do with it. 
When once they elect two or three Local Boards, five Directors for each 
Local Board, for the next five years nothing happens and the election 
directed by rotation is only a question for the Local Boards and has noth- 
ing to do with the shareholders. The shareholders elect, at the end of 
the first year, five Boards in these various areas, five members each 
Then, for the next five years, there is no vacancy in the Local Boards. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I also point out that no provision has been 
made for holding any annual General Meeting in which any general 
resolution can be passed. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend is right. If, in the first 
instance, those two Directors have not the confidence of the Local Board, 
they can be changed by two others in rotation and, after five years or 
whatever the period may be, the shareholders have an opportunity of 
replacing the whole of the Local Board. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Double distilled control. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: In many places there is double distilled control 
which is very good for the institution itself. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will any shareholder subscribe for any company 
whose articles of association reveal such a condition? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Many have and many will in the future. If my 
Honourable friend was better acquainted with joint stock companies 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: I am not. I seek light. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: he would have realised that there had 

been a constant complaint of shareholders that they had not had enough 
control over Directors. It is a very common complaint and, notwith- 
standing that complaint having been made for years and years, still no 
•I<egislatures, which have Acts for joint stock companies, have thoi^ht it 
. jflt to change their Acts. It is a right of people in this world to complain 
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And to be* dissatidfled. It is their privilege, but iioiv iar- thai dii^satisfac- 
4ion should be met by giving them powers is a very different matter« 
They have their opportunity at the annual General Meetings to expresa 
their opinions, and a responsible Board of Directors is always able to gauge 
the feeling of the shareholders and abt accordingly. If the Directors con- 
tinue to defy the majority of the shareholders, they come to grief. That, 
has been the' experience in most parts Of the world, not merely 'O India.. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member assumes that the share- 
holders have got the right to express their opinions. Will the Honourable 
Member point out any particular clause in this Bill where, that power is 
given to the shareholders ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I know my Honourable friend raised that point in 
his first speech. Well, I believe that those powers will be given under the 
rules. • 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: How can they be given? Will it be consistent with 
the Act? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Why not? I think the Honourable the Finance 
Member will explain that point. 

Mr. E. 0. Keogy: That is a technical point. His explanation would not 
do. 


Sir Gowasji Jehan^: He will explain that technical point, but there is 
no doubt that there is no intention of depriving the shareholders of ex- 
pressing opinions every year. There is no doubt about it. It may bo that 
the shareholders in a Reserve Bank of this kind have not all the powers and 
privileges that the shareholders in an ordinary joint stock company may 
have. But by this Bill the shareholders will have greater opportunities of 
sending Directors to the Local Boards of their own choice than in an 
ordinary joint stock company. I am convinced of that. It is impossible to 
give shareholders a direct control over the management of any concern. 
It is unheard, of. You cannot possibly give the shareholders administrative 
powers. The administrative powers are exercised by the Board. 

Ml. Gaya Prasad Singh: The policy of the Bank. 

Sir Oowasjl Jehangir: They express opinion on policy by resolutions. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: They can give directions. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The Directors are not bound to carry out the 
directions. In no company can the shareholders give actual instructions 
which the Directorate are bound to carry out. There will be chaos in any 
company. I should not care to be a Director of a company where the 
shareholders by a resolution . can give directions to the Board to act in a 
certain way. Under these conditions, no Directors would be able to work. 
They will have to resign immediately. 

' Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then it is a Directors Bank, not a Shareholders 
Bank. 
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Sir Oowasji Jebangir: But you have the remedy/ If the BhaimhdderB 
come to the conclusion that if either the Local . Board or the Board ol 
Directors have acted unfairly or unwisely; their remedy is to remove them. 
That is the power they have. You cannot give them directions but you do 
much better — ^you send them away. That is the principle in all companies, 
and I do not see why in the Beserve Bank, of all banks, of all companies 
we should have other principles. As regards the wording of these amend* 
ments, I do not know whether Honourable Members meant them in this 
way. The wording of these amendments appears to me to give the share- 
holders executive powers. 

Mr. B. B. Purl (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Would the Honour* 
able Member be pleased to explain this anomaly? He says that a share- 
holder should not be empowered or permitted to control direotly the conduct 
of a Director, but he would permit him indirectly to coerce the Director 
at the general meeting by removing him. The two positions are inconsistent. 
How does the Honourable Member reconcile the two positions ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It is perfectly consistent. The shareholders can- 
not give directions to the Board, but, if they are dissatisfied, they can tell 
the Board to go away, and elect others who will carry out their intentions 
provided they have got a majority, and that is exactly the principle in all 
constitutional Governments. Even supposing the Benches opposite were 
responsible to this House, this House cannot give directions to the Govern- 
ment to do so and so. It can tell the Government: “If you do not do 
so and so, we wiil turn you out. Wo will have somebody else to do our 
work.** The Government of the day can say: “We are unable to carry out 
your views. You go and get somebody else to do our work.** 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Do you make any distinction between policy and 
routine day to day w'ork of an institution ? Do you make any distinction ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Even in questions of policy, you cannot force a 
policy upon a Directorate if that Directorate is unwilling to carry it out. 
Your remedy is to remove that Directorate. That is your remedy, just 
as it is with a constitutional Government. You cannot with a constitutional 
Government force that Government to act in a way that you choose. All 
you can do with that Government is to turn it out, to remove it ... . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Bemove after how* many years? 

*« 

An Honourable Member: Five years! 

Sir Ck>wa8]i Jehangir: Every year you can pass a resolution (Laughter), 
and the Local Board, if they have any sense of responsibility, would see 
that their representatives at the centre took heed of such resolutions. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Where is the power of passing resolutions in this Bill ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It is the inherent right of shareholders to pass 
resolutions. That is the real position, and, therefore, I would deprecate 
on the whole — ^I do not really know what this amendment is, or what is the 
^real intention of my Honourable friend, but I would deprecate giving any 
powers to the shareholders in order that those shareholders rhay be enabled 
to give directions either to the Local Boards or to the Central Board. 
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Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir... ^ven -natioe of 

an amendment about the powers of the Local Boards. Will a decision on 
tUs aineijLdment affect that amendment ? 

' Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member cannot anticipate what the ruling of the Chair will be on an 
amendment which is not before the House; 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid that I regard these 
amendments as embodying, an entirely impossible proposal. They raise a 
very important question which I am glad to have the opportunity to discuss 
with the House. But there is one point that I should like to make at the 
outset, and that is that when we come to amendments of this kind, dis- 
cussion of the formal nature which alone is possible in the Assembly is 
very unsuitable. This is the sort of proposal which really ought to be 
threshed out in Select Committee where one can have an opportunity of 
meeting the points as they arise, and so on. It is very unfortunate that 
a fundamental proposal of this kind should come up at this late stage of the 
proceedings without the opportunity for careful examination in Select Comr 
miibtee. 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: Whose fault is it? Not ours. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not concerned with appor? 
tioning the blame; I am merely saying that it is very unfortunate. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Most unfortunate that you (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad) 
were not on the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is somewhat curious that those 
who have opposed a shareholders' idea should now be advocates of a share- 
holding system which I can only describe as a shareholding system gone 
mad; and it is curious that we on the other side should have to step in 
to redress the balance by pointing out the very real practical limitations 
that there are to any idea of detailed control of the operations of a bank 
of this kind by the shareholders. Really this proposal would entirely upset 
the whole ^balance of a very carefully prepared scheme. Various points 
have been made most effectively by others who have spoken before me, — 
the point, for example, that this completely upsets the whole idea of a 
/jystem of representative government. I may have something to say about 
that again, but there is one point that I particularly want to ask Honour- 
able Members opposite to consider which has not yet been mentioned, and 
that is this. We are dealing in India with an enormous country, a country 
where it is impossible — ^we recognise that in the Bill — ^where it is impossible 
to expect that you can get a representative meeting of shareholders together. 
The great difficulty, having regard to that condition, is to provide a method 
by which the main function of the shareholders, the election of Directors, 
can be fairly and evenly performed by the whole body of the shareholders. 
With that object in view, we have introduced this system of indirect election 
through the Local Boards, each Local Board representing an area which 
iSiof. a comparatively manageable size. By that means we have hoped to 
provide in the Board of Directors an evenly balanced representative body 
so that each group of shareholders might be fairly represented on that^ 
oentralrbody. It, therefore, may be reasonably expected that any meeting 
of the Board of Directors will be a representative meeting and that the 
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decisions of the Board of Directors will have taken into > account M 
various interests spread out over this enormous country of India. If now it 
is attempted to give direct executive powers to the body 
that will completely upset this, evenly balanced scheme, r, r 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar PandyaAl. am sorry he is not. 
here today — ^has paraded before us pretty frequently a sort of nightmare 
vision that he has of the way in which shareholders’ nxeetu^ are Qomposed 
and the way in which the. body of shareholdfers exercise Aeir powers. I 
have ventured to take the line that, his vision is exaggerated and incorrect, 
and that, so far as the election of Directors is concerned, the machinery ' 
which we have provided in this Bill will work quite differently to anything 
that he has pictured to us; that in fact the shareholders will take an 
interest in the election of the Local Boards and that they will be fairly well 
represented in each area when the time for election of the Local Boards 
comes on.‘ But I would certainly be inclined to think that much of what 
Mr. Pandya has said is true when we come to consider a General Meeting of 
shareholders summoned at any time^ — as it would be if some of. the proposals 
that are to come before us later were to be accepted — summoned at any* 
time to take place in sotne particular spot in India. You might at such 
a meeting have a completely unrepresentative body and then a decision 
might be taken according to which the Directors under this amendment 
would be bound to act, representing the vote, almost a snatch vote, of a 
particular section of the shareholders. I think Honourable Members have 
only got to consider that position to realise that a proposal of this kind 
completely upsets the even balance that we are trying to provide in this 
scheme : and it would, if it were to be effective, make our scheme unwork- 
able and turn it into something which we could not possibly accept. 

Now, a good deal has been said about the limitation on the powers of 
the shareholders as provided in this Bill. We have been told that we have 
talked a lot about a Shareholders Bank and that, when one comes to look 
at the Bill, the shareholders have got practically no powers, and that, there- 
fore it becomes almost a farce to talk about a Shareholders Bank. Now, 

I have always tried to point out to the House that what one has to con- 
sider in setting up a Central Bank of this kind is to provide an evenly 
balanced scheme — taking into account the public interest on the one side 
and the creation of an authority independent of Government on. the other. 
Those are the two vital ideas. We have thought that by providing this 
electorate in the form of the body of the shareholders, we should be able 
to create a body of Directors which \vould constitute an authority indepenJ\i 
dent of the Government, capable of standing up to the Government, cap- 
able of acting as a balance and as a check in a system where there will be 
many balances and checks as there must be in every constitution, callable 
possibly of providing a rallying point for Indian opinion when there is opposi- 
tion to the Government of the day. But we do not seek to do more than 
that, and we ask in this Bill really no more from the shareholders than to 
perform the functions of an electorate.. That is their essential purpose. 

I do not wish to misrepresent the case or exaggerate it in any way; That 
is the essential purpose, and apart from that we fully recognise that the 
direct powers of the shareholders are limited, and that was always intended 
to be the case. Apart from acting as an electorate, they have powers to 
elect the auditors, which is a very important point, and they have the 
Tpower at a General Meeting to ventilate their grievances, when under section 
52 (2), they have the report of the auditors put before them. That is thehr 
portion and wc think that that will answer the essential purpose of this 
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Bill. If you now try to give the shareholders any right -to intei^eiiJl* in 
the executive management of the Bank, you will produce a complete chaos; 
Let us consider what the bodytof the shareholders - . . . 

, Sjbr Oowasji Jahangir: May I ask the Honourable Member whether, in 
the case of ordinary joint-stock cofnpanies, there is a general rule that the 
shareholders have executive powers of this sort? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have never in the whole of my 
experience known of any company in which the shareholders have any 
executive powers. It would be impossible to carry on business on those' 
lines. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: In that case they have themselves delegated those 
powers to the Directors- 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Business is a matter which has 
to be transacted from day to day and, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Studd, 
pointed out, a great deal of confidential information has to come up for 
consideration when decisions are made which it would be quite impossible 
to put before the body of the shareholders. The shareholders are not in 
a position to give any directions as regards the general policy of the Bank, — 
and, in fact, I would go further than that and say that, if the general 
policy of the Bank is open to criticism, that is much more a matter for 
this Legislature to consider; it is not a matter for the general body of the 
shareholders to consider at all. 

Now, the Honourable Members opposite are very anxious that this 
should be a democratic institution and we share their wishes to a great 
extent in that matter and we have gone a very long way to meet them; 
we have now reduced the voting qualification to Bs. 500. The body of the 
shareholders will, therefore, be an evenly distributed mass of people all 
over India, but they will be people who will know nothing about the details 
of working a Central Bank, and it will be impossible for them to give 
effective directions to the Directors as regards the business for which they 
are responsible. Moreover, there is another point. We are considering 
the setting up of a Reserve Bank which has a very special function to 
perform. Its duties, the kind of business which it has to do, the way 
in which it has got to do that business, all these things are specified and 
**laid down with great precision, and great detail in this Bill. This Bill 
itself constitutes the general direction to the Board as to the way in which 
they are to conduct their business : and to bring in this miscellaneous body 
of shareholders — as regards whom, at a General Meeting, I think it is 
extremely doubtful as to whether one will ever get a representative group — 
to bring in that body to give directions to the Central Board as to the 
way they are to conduct their business is completely to upset the balance 
of our scheme and to bring in a new feature which is quite inconsistent 
with the whole plan which we have been discussing for the last four 
months. Sir, I hope very much that this amendment will not hr- pressed. 
As I say, it would, in our opinion, create a completely impossible position 
and I do not believe that the Honourable Members who have moved it, 
if they had bqen sitting in Select Committee and we had had the chancQ 
of talking this out together, would ever have proceeded with a proposal 
of this kind. 
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Ms, PniUtnt (Tha Honourable Sir 8haimiu]Eb.am Cbetty) : The questioA 

**That to clause 7 of the Bill the following provlao be added : 

/Provided that the shareholders, in General Meeting assembled, may give direcUons 
for the conduct of business and administration of the Bank ikuhject to provisions 
of this Act and the Board shall be bound to act accordingly*;** * 

The motion wag negatived. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chetty) : The questiozi 
is: 


*‘That to clause 7 of the Bill the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that subject to the powers given to the Governor General in Council by 
this Act, the shareholders, in General Meeting assembled, may give dire^ions for the 
conduct of the business and administration of the Bank and the Board shall be bound 
to act according to such inBtructions*.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The question 
is: 


, **That clause 7 stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 7 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.** 

The House now comes to amendment No. 74 by Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Sir, T suerRested this amendment on the assumption 
that the scheme of a State Bank would be accepted. So, I do not like to 
move it. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, I beg to move; 

“That in sub-clause (f) (a) of clause 8 of the Bill for the words ‘two Deputy 
Governors' the words ‘one Deputy Governor* be substituted.*’ 


Sir, I will cut short my argument by giving an extract from the minute 
of dissent that I appended to the report of the Joint Select Committee. 
I would like to draw the attention of the House to the fact that in 1927 
the Joint Committee proposed that there should be one Deputy Governor, 
and although the 1928 Bill, which was not allowed to be moved on the 
floor of this House, had two Deputy Governors, the London Committee, 
on which some of the Members of this House sat, prciVided that thertt 
should be one or two Deputy Governors and in the first draft of the Bill 
that was introduced by the Honourable the Finance Menaber in September 
last, the same provision was made, but somehow the capitalist instinct df 
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some of ihe members* of the Joint Select Committee got tiie better of it 
a^d it was provided that there should be two Deputy Governors. Let 
Nie noW read' out from the note of dissent (page 22): 

**The Joint • Committee Beport of 1927 provided for for one Governor and one Deputy 
Governor and specified in the body of the Bill that ‘one of these two shall be an 
Indian*. At that time it was given out that the first Deputy Governor wonld be an 
Indian who would become full-fledged Governor after five years." 

Sir, I may add here that it was well known at that time — do not 
^now if the Honourable the Finance Member has got a note left from his 
predecessor to that effect — that a young Indian gentleman would be 
appointed as the first Deputy Governor and it was freely mentioned in the 
Lobby and in private talks that that gentleman would become the Governor 
f^ter five years. Had we had the iBeserve Bank in 1927, today we would 
be having an Indian Governor of the Eeserve Bank. To continue the note 
of dissent: 


"We dissent from the change a^eed to by our colleagues that there should be two 
Deputy Governors from the beginning. No reasons have been adduced that work will 
be too heavy for one Deputy Governor. In 1927 there was a talk of an Indian Assistant 
Deputy Governor. We are of opinion that there should be only one Deputy Governor 
for the present and that he should be an Indian sufficiently young to become Gbvemor 
after five years. There should be no camouflage of appointment of a superannuated 
Indian as Deputy Governor, for there would then be no chance of that Indian becoming 
a Governor. 

We further wish to record here the strong public feeling against any I. C. S. being 
appointed Governor or Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank. The frenzied financim 
policy of civilian Finance Members should serve as a grave warning against their 
inclusion.” 


" ' Sir, in 1927, there was no economic depression and the country was 
then in financial affluence and we were thinking that the credit and the 
control of the Reserve Bank could be managed by one Governor and one 
Deputy Governor. I fail to understand what has happened since then that 
in the year 1933, when there is grave financial disaster and the finances 
are not flowing to the Banks or to the Government, they should ask for 
two Deputy Governors. Those who have read the Bill in detail will find 
that much of the work that the Reserve Bank will do will he handed 
over to the Imperial Bank of India which also has got two Managing 
Governors and one Deputy Governor. It may be that the Imperial Bank 
is going to reduce one of the Managing Governors and will have only one 
Managing Governor and one Deputy Governor. I felt at the Joint 
belect Committee that we were going to have two Deputy Governors 
unless the policy of Government was to distrust the Indian Deputy 
Governor and not to permit him to become the Managing Governor of 
the Reserve Bank. I am still imder that suspicion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I remind my Honourable 
friend that the alteration in the Bill making it obligatory to have two 
Deputy Governors was made in the Select Committee at the special request 
of the non-official members of that Select Committee? 

Mr. Das; That is true. My Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji 
jehangir, persuaded everybody to have two Deputy Governors and that 
is' why I added my minute of dissent. The House and the country wish 
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to be assured that the Beserve Baoif will, have in the near future, eay^ 
five years hence, an Indian Managing (jovernor. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir* Sliamnukham Chetty) 

vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 

(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Suppose a person who is in his 65th year is somehow recruited by the 
Government of India, — say, ho is living in retirement, and he is asked 
to be the Indian Deputy Govemor-^and another European is made .thci 
Senior Deputy Governor. Therefore, when this Indian Deputy Governoi^ 
becomes the senior Deputy Governor, he will be 70 years of age and, when 
his time comes to become the Governor at the age of 76, he will be in the 
other land. He will not be able to become the Governor in his 76th year,. 

I do hope, the Honourable the finance Member will satisfy the House aa 
to what was the necessity of having two Deputy Governors. It' may be 
that some of us agreed with him at the moment, but in the committees,, 
as everybody knows, many people become accommodating. But, Sir,, 
when I speak 6n behalf of the nation, I must voice the feeling of strong 
protest with regard to the appointment of two Deputy Governors, aa 
thereby no Indian Deputy Governor will get a chance of becoming the 
Governor for at least 10 years. If there is too much work and if, as is 
said, the currency and the issue department should be managed by one of 
the Deputy Governors and the establishment should be looked after by 
another Deputy Governor, then bur fear is that the establishment will 
be looked after by this poor Indian Deputy Governor and he will not be 
given the chance to understand the currency and credit policy of the 
.Reserve Bank. Why not have an Assistant Deputy Governor as was 
talked of in 1927? You may call a rose by any name you like. Why, 
should you have two Deputy Governors? Let there be one Deputy 
Governor and let there be another officer who will look after the different 
sections of the Reserve Bank. I hope, therefore, that the .House will 
accept my amendment and thereby ensure the appointment of an Indian 
as the Governor of the Reserve Bank five years hence. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in sub-clause (i) {a) of clause 8 of the Bill for the words ‘two Deputy 
Governors* the words ‘one Deputy Governor* be substituted.*’ 

Baja Bahadur G. Kiishnamachariar: As a matter of information, I 
would like to know what happens to my amendment No. 77 and to Mr; 
Thampan’s amendment No, 76 which contain a similar proposal? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): As Mr. Das has 
moved his amendment, the Chair does not think it is necessary for the 
Raja Bahadur or Mr. Thampan to move their amendments. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: So, we will support Mr. Das *8 
amendment. 

Mt. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, in the original Bill, provision was made only for one Deputy Governbr 
and, in the London Committee, where it was agreed that there might ba 
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one or two Deputy GovemorSi even there the Indian point q{ view was for 
two Deputy Oovernors. When this Bill caxne before the Select Commtitee, 
the non-official members wanted to have an Indian Deputy Governor, and 
so a provision was inserted for two Deputy Governors, one of whom shall 
he an Indian. At that time it was argued that it would be really difficult 
to find a suitable Indian to be appointed ^as Governor, because it requires 
technical knowledge and experience. For this purpose it was argued by 
the Indian members of the Select Committee — as far as I renj ember by 
an overwhelming majority of the Joint Select Committee — that we must 
have one Indian as the Deputy Governor and he should be trained from the 
beginning so that he may, later on, be prepared to take up the post of the 
Governor in the future. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachailar: You do not find anything to that 
effect in the Bill. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; When we proposed for two Deputy 
Governors in the Joint Select Committee, we wanted an assurance from the 
Government not only in words, but also we wanted a specific provision to be 
made in the Bill to that effect. The Select Committee intended that one 
of the Deputy Governors should be an Indian and that was how it came 
about that, instead of one Deputy Governor, we have two. Here I must 
congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member for meeting the view 
of the non-official members in the Select Committee. He said that, even 
if we did not ask for one Indian Deputy Governor, he was going to give 
an assurance on behalf of Government that one of these two posts would 
go to an Indian. He said he would also give the same assurance on the 
floor of the House. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have given it already. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; Yes. On account of the agreement wo 
arrived at in the Select Committee, the Honourable the Finance Member 
has come up here and has given this assurance on the floor of the House 
that one of them is going to be an Indian. So this is part and parcel of 
the whole scheme and of the agreement ihat, by the addition of one more 
Deputy Governor, we had intended that the additional man should be an 
Indian. I do not see what is the grievance of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, and I do not know why he wants to go back upon the agreement 
, which w’e made in the Select Committee to which he was also a party. 
,Thc assurance that has been given is that, out of the three posts, that is 
the Governor and the two Deputy Governors, one of the posts will go to 
an Indian. Does my. Honourable friend want that that agreement should 
be broken off? The Government have fulfilled their part of the agree- 
ment by giving the assurance on the floor of the House and. it is. the duty 
of Honourable Members of this House to stand by their part of the 
agreement. 

Baja Bahadur G. Kriahnamachariar: Who authorised you to compro- 
mise? The Select Committee has absolutely no right under any law to 
go and compromise. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; My. Honourable friend may be risrht 
that legally the Select Committee should not compromise. The Government 
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came to this House and asked that ceHiain representatives should be sent 
to the Select Committee wd this House was pleased to send us to sit bn 
the Joint Select Committee. If we, the representatives of this Housed 
go and agree to a certain thing in the Select Committee^ this House is 
morally bound to support us. This House sent us to negotiate with the 
Government on their behalf and they must give us some latitude when we 
have entered into an agreement with the Government for the benefit of the 
country. The Joint Select Committee have really achieved something for 
the advancement of the country. 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krlshnairiachariar; Is it the compromise that unless 
they agreed to two Deputy Governors, they would not get even 
one Indian at all? 

Sardar Sant Sin|^: May I inform the Honourable Member that in 
fact there was no compromise in the Select Committee? 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend must have been 
living some where in Lyallpur when this question was being discussed in 
the Select Committee. 

Sardar Sant Sin^: My Honourable friend ought to know that he never 
attended more meetings than I did. 

Hr. Muhamm^ Yamin Khan: The records will show that. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Might I perhaps point out what 
I think iny Honourable friend has in xniiid, and .what is certainly the case, 
is this — that I gave a certain assurance on a certain understanding. If 
that understanding is not honoured, then, of course, the assurance will 
have to be withdrawn. Nobody would suggest that this House is bound 
by any sort of compromise made in the Select Committee 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is exactly the point. (Interrupt 
tion.) I find several Honourable Members interrupting me. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaiidhury): In that case the 
Honourable Member need not give way. 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Sian: I gave too much latitude and I find 
that Honourable Members were not restricting themselves, but were maWng 
speeches without allowing mo to proceed. The point is this there is no legal 
obligation on the part of this House to respect any kind of agreement 
entered into in ihe Select Committee. It was only an understanding m 
the Committee and, on that understanding, the Government also gave iis 
the assurance. To that assurance there are two parties, the representatives 
of this House on the one hand and the Government on the other. The 
Government have honoured their assurance and it is left to this House to 
ratify the understanding on the part of the members of the Select 
Committee. 

Some Honourable Hemben: No, no. : 
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Xr. Muhaimuftd YAmin Khan! Welli* 6ii that Ainderatanding the assur- 
ance has been given that one of the posts will go to an Indian. If we 
take amy one post of Deputy Governor,- we will be disturbing the assuranee 
given by the Honourable the Finance Member. But I may point out that 
this House has got ample opportimities to say no, we do not want a 
European Governor or a European Deputy Governor. They may go on 
saying all sorts of things. There is nobody to stop them from saying so. 
iBut^we have to see what is the practical thing which we have achieved 
by this assuranee and whether, by this, it is an advance on the position 
which we had in the original Bill. If it is not an advance, this House 
has certainly a right to throw it out; but if it is an advance, — and it came 
out of the Select Committee with a great advantage for Indians, — ^it will 
not be doing proper justice to India and Indian aspirations to throw it 
out. It will not do any good and we will not achieve our object. What 
is the idea of sending a thing to Select Committee if the people do 
not stand by the Select Committee. After all, compromise 

is a matter of give and take, and this is a most beneficial amendment 
that has been made in the Select Committee. It is in the interest of the 
country and there is no question of dictation from Whitehall or wirepulling 
from any side, but it was done at the express desire of the representatives 
of both Houses. If the majority of the House does not want it, then 
certainly Government will withdraw their assurance and that will be harmful 
to the cause of India. It might create a certain amount of excitement, 
but that will do no good to the country. If the House thinks that this 
is not an advantage, they can throw it out; but I will remind the House 
that it will make the Finance Member free from the assurance which he 
has given. With these words, I oppose the amendment, and I hope the 
House will reject it. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamacharlar: Sir, it is somewhat difficult for 
me to deal with this proposition in view of the numerous contradictory 
and impossible arguments that my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, — 
I say so with all respect to him, — ^has addressed this House. His argu- 
ment is just the reason why I submit that the claim made on behalf of the 
Select Committee that when they came to a certain conclusion it is up to 
this House to honour that conclusion is a fallacy and a position which it is 
absolutely impossible for this House to endorse. Sir, 1 happen to know 
something about the administration of Legislative Councils, though in 
another part of the country, and I always understood that, during the 
second reading of a Bill, the principle of the Bill is accepted by the 
• Council, and, as that principle may or may not have been worked out to 
its fullest extent by the drafting hiade in the first instance, a small 
committee is appointed in order to go in detail into those provisions to 
see, — ^not a chan^ of policy, — but that the principle that has been 
endorsed by the Council is fully, completely and thoroughly represented 
by the wording used. That and that alone is the proper function of a 
Select Committee and I respectfully submit that no committee, however 
well intentioned it may be, has any right, by being appointed as a Select 
Committee, to go beyond its duty which is to set right the drafting so 
that it may be in accord with the principle that the Legislative Council 
has endorsed. My Honourable friend, I am sorry to say, has put Govern- 
ment in a very false position by pleading for them. It is always well . . 

Hr. Mu hamm ad Tamin E3ian: I am sorry to interrupt my Honourable 
friend, but I never pleaded for Government and I will never plead for 
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Gov^^Dieh^i I 6niy pl6a;d^ on behali of tiie Conmuttee Bnd l .ihgree thut 
the bufsiheiis of th^ S^ect Cbmmitteo was only to make . verbal elteratiojoa; 
and* I salid that thd Select Committee was mt^ing to put a eeftain .verbal 
addition in this- which they only dropped, simply because an assurance 
wais given. !that was my intention, and nothing more than that. 

Baja Bahadnr G. Kriahnamacharlar: Although my ^ Honourable friend 
grew very angry when he was interrupted and said he was not going to yield, 
because the other people were making speeches when interrupting, I think 
he started making a speech himself. But that is by the way. 1 am ex- 
ti^mely -^ad to be interrupted, and I would very much like to be inter- 
rupted; because the fallacies will then come out and I would be able to 
meet every contention and reckon with it before I sit down. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On that invitation, may 1 interrupt 
my Honourable friend (Laughter) and say that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Yamih Khan, has certainly not put me in any false position? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar:. If my Honourable friend will 

just wait for a minute, I will point out how that is so, and I deliberately 
say that he did put the Government in a false position, a position which 
was never in their minds ; and I will prove it immediately. 

Sir, my friend Mr. Yamin Khan is, I believe, a very experienced lawyer 
and a very successful lawyer. He knows exactly how to defend a case 
without making you believe he is defending it; and, therefore, although 
he says he does not plead for Government, what does he say? He says, 
*‘If you do not agree, it is the Government that will withdraw**. I 
suppose I can have my own account with Government without his help 
and I shall, first of all, stop him and have my account with Government. 

. Now, what will you say to me? Because I am the authority to decide 
it and not the Select Committee. The position is stated to be that there 
Was a compromise, but I am very glad to see that the word “ compromise ** 
has. b^n withdrawn. 

Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law Member): It is an under- 
jStaiidmg.' 

‘ Baja Bahadur G. Kriehnamachaiiar: Now the Law Member gives his 
gloss of what has been stated to be a definite compromise. Of course th^ 
Law Member and myself, although I am very far distant from him, belong 
to the same profession, and if lawyers cannot give different views, as many 
as there are, they are not worth their salt. (Ijaughter.) 

Now; what is the position? I said that my Honourable friend has put 
Government in a false position and I proceed to redeem my promise, 
although' T-’ am not sure if I will.be successful. I will only make the 
atteriipt and, whether I am successful or not, it will be for. the House to 
‘ d^icideP What does .my Honourable friend say?. He , ^said that fte 
'Finance Member said: “ If you have one. Governor and two Deputy Gover- 
nors, I shall give you an Indian’**. That means. to say that if we do not 
have two Deputy Governors, we will not have an Indian. Is that what 
the Government meant? I do not want to defend Government, but. I am 
perfectly 'sure* that Government had never had it in their minds,, when 
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they said there will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor, whethier he 
shfdl ^ Bn Indian or he shall be a European or whether he shall be ot any; 
nationality. I taka it that all that they said and all that 1 would have 
said, if I were in their position, was, I want a Beserve Bank and I want a 
Governor and a Deputy Governor. Whom are you going to appoint? I, 
shall see who the best man is. There is already a clause over which 1 
have some little dispute with the members of the Select Committee and 
it is coming up later. But I ask Government: “Whom will you appoint 
as Governor and Deputy Governor? “ and the Government say; “I 
shall try to find out the best qualified man and I shall appoint him 
Now; I shall come to the Government and say: “ As you have not said 
that you are going to appoint a European, I say here is an Indian,— and 
as you have one Governor and one Deputy Governor, — I do not mind where 
you put the Indian.’* I have an amendment to that effect and, there- 
fore, I do not want to say much in detail now. But my friend has put 
Government in a false position, because he says that Government had 
already made up their minds that they are going to appoint two Europeans. 
Do you want to have an Indian in their place? All right, make a provi- 
sion in the Bill for having two Deputy Governors and then we will give 
you‘ one. As my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, said: “A super- 
annuated old gentleman w’ho would like to have more time on his lounge 
than on a banker’s chair “ — which is always a very small one as he 
cannot afford to sit very comfortably on it, because he will fall asleep 
when business had to be transacted. Therefore, I .submit and very' 
respectfully submit that the pleading given on behalf of the Government-^ 
and I say it again and I will continue to say it again — by my Honourable 
friend has put the Government in a false position. 

Dlwm Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: As usual I 

tiaja Bahadur d. Krlsdmaitiacllariar: I now come to the amendment: 
itiy Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has informed the House how, 
on a previous occasion, they wanted only one Deputy Governor: 
the London Committee said: ** One Deputy Governor”, or two Deputy 
Governors if appointed. They said that in a halting manner: what they 
said was: “One Deputy Oovemor: but if you wont two Deputy 
Governors : I do not know the local conditions : you may appoint if 
you like.” That is what the London Committee also said and 
I believe my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, in the Bill 
that he introduced into this Assembly provided only for one Deputy Gover- 
nor; I am very glad that I have been told that this provision has been 
inserted at the request of the non -official members of the Select Comihittee, 
and that is another reason why I say, the decision of the Select Committee 
should not be sacrosanct. That is the reason why T say that the decision 
of the Select Committee, both as a matter of law and as a matter of 
practice, is at the disposal of this House, in order to be reviewed, in order 
to be rejected or in order to be approved, because these gentlemen say: 
“ The Bill says we shall have only one Deputy Governor : the Govern- 
ment is quite satisfied that they can do the work with one Governor and 
one. Deputy Governor. ” ; Remember thM. »In view , of the clause th&t I 
am going, to read from the report of the Select Committee, it is absolutely 
necessary. . to Temember this point. So far as the Bill that the Goyei^ 
ment introduced is concerned, they were prima facie at least quite sBtisnm 
thftt ihejr pould go on vfitti the work of the Reserve Bank with all its 
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volume of work with one Governor and one Deputy Governor. NoW, ‘my 
Honourable frieiids, the non-official members, induced the Honourable the 
Finance Member to appoint two persons, probably because they thought 
that, unless they agreed to two Deputy Governors, they would' riot haye 
an Iridic. I hope it is not so, and I do not want to believe that it is so, 
because it will be paying a poor compliment to their intelligence to say: 
“ Unless I have so many persons, I shall not get any Indian, as one of the 
chief executive officers of the Bank.** In view of the fact, therefore, that 
Government themselves were quite satisfied that they could get. on with 
one Deputy Governor — here is what the report of the Select Committee 
says : , . 

“We consider that the responsibilities falling on the chief executive officers of the 
Benk will be snch that it will, from the very outset, be necessary that there should 
be two Deputy Governors and we have amended this clause so as to make their 
appointment obligatory.** 

Now,- compare it with the statement and the implication made by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan: ‘‘ If you do not agree to the appoint- 
ment' of two Deputy Governors, the Government and ourselves are quits. 
The assurance that the Honourable the Finance Member has given is with- 
drawn: in other words, you agree to the two Deputy Governors, not 
because there is work, not because the responsibility is so much that you 
want two Deputy .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I interrupt the Honourable Member for one 
minute? If my memory serves me right, I suggested in the Select 
Committee two Deputy Governors after the assurance was given that, an 
Indian would be appointed to one of the higher posts in the Bank — ^if my 
memory serves me right: I may be wrong. But I think I suggested two — 
not the Government: the suggestion did not coraie from the Finance Mem- 
ber: it came from me. 


Baja Bahadur 0. Erishnamachariar: I did not say it came from the 
Honourable the Finance Member .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not wish to interrupt my 
Honourable friend while he is speaking and, therefore, I hope, you, Sir, 
will allow me to state the position when my Honourable friend has finished, 

Raja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: I do not resent any interruption 
at all: as I said, I shall feel extremely obliged, as far as I am concerned, 
if the Honourable the Finance Member says what exactly the position was, 
because I do not want to spin out my arguments on facts which, later on 
are proved to be not what I imagine .... 

' Sir Oowasji Jehangir: That is why I interrupted. 

. Tha Honourable Sir George Schuster: I shall be very glad to tell the 
Honourable Member what the position is: the position is this: as far as 
the (loverriment are concerned, as far as I am concerned, I have taken 
nb initiative in this matter at all. The proposal came from the unofficial 
members of the Committee. They desired to have two things: first of ell, 
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that it shoiild not be left optional to appoint a second Deputy Oavernor, 
butf that it should be obligatory on the Bank to have two Deputy Gover- 
nors. Dnder the Bill, it was optional — one or two: they de^ed that 
change; and they desired secondly an assurance that in that case one at 
least of the three should be an Indian. Now, 1 must go perhaps a little 
more fully into what took place. ; I think my Honourable friends will bear 
me out in this that I put it to them— -I said: “From, an Indian point of 
view, I think you are making a mistake in asking for definite conditions 
of tJjis kind: all that you can ask for is a minimum, and possibly a mini- 
mum may not in the future' be satisfactory.’* I think 1 went so. far as 
to say that if I myself was an Indian, I should not be satisfied with the 
condition that one out of the three should be an Indian, always having in 
view that this is a provision that is going to be permanently in the Statute. 
At the same time, I made it clear that in no case could Government agree 
to putting a provision of this kind into the Statute, because that would 
really amount to its being one of the so-called “discriminatory provisions*’ * : 
but i promised that I would do my best to get the Government to agree 
to give an assurance. That promise I fulfilled: Government did agree to 
give an assurance and an assurance has been given; but the assurance has 
been given on a certain understanding, on the basis of certain premises; 
and that assurance obviously does not hold good if the premises are changed. 
My Honourable friend has talked about people being put into false posi- 
tions. If anybody has put me into a false position, it is my Honourable 
friend by moving his amendment, because having reached this imderstand- 
ing in the Select Committee, having agreed to propose in the Bill that 
there should be two Deputy Governors and having myself given that assur- 
ance, if my Honourable friend comes along and by moving his amendment 
forces me to withdraw that assurance, that does put me into a false posi- 
tion, because it makes Government appear as if they were against the idea 
of having an Indian among the chief executive officers. That is what I 
want to put to my Honourable friend. This is only a minimum provision. 
It does nobody any harm. Apart from this, on the merits of the case, 
1 want to make this also clear — that I should never have agreed to an 
arrangement of this kind at all unless I had myself -been convinced that on 
the merits of the case two Deputy Governors were certainly necessary. We 
have to consider that in this Bank there must be responsible officers cer- 
tainly in Bombay and in Calcutta: we have to take into account the fact 
that the Governor will have to keep in close touch with the Government; 
he will not be able, as the Governor of the Bank of England can, to go 
every day after he has finished the work; and see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but he should be free to go very frequently to Government 
headquarters and keep in close touch with the Government. On these 
grounds, on the merits, I myself am convinced that two Deputy Governors 
will be necessary. 

Ba]a Bahadur G. ErishnamacharUr: Sir, 1 am extremely obliged to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, but 1 am sorry to say that he thinks 
that I put him in a false position, and 1 feel that it is due to me that I 
did not put him in a false position. I do not want absolutely to disavow 
any blame that is rightly due to me, if I am really blameworthy, and 
that is why I put in my "amendment. The position is this, Sir.^ 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chatty)' 
resumed the Chair.] 
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. Uy' Honourable friend says that upon, a suggestion made? at the. Joint 
Bi^lect Comhuttee that we want two Deputy Governors, he made .>^ 
assuranee*. ... : , 

KonourabU Sir George Schuater: .1 did not volunteer the assur- 
ance. The whole proposal came from the other side. 

; 9aja Bahadur O* Krislmamachariar: Very well, Sir. 1 suppose the other 
side said that if there were going to be two, at least one should be an 
. Indian. Whoever made the proposal, tliere is no doubt that this assurance 
was given in the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, I was trying to show that I did not place my Honourable 
friend in a klse position. The whole fallacy is dependent upon the idea 
that what the Select Committee did we would be bound by if this House 
, , considers that it is to the interests of the country and of the people that 
the decision of the Select Committee is right. That is so, but if they do 
not consider that the interests of tlie country had been served by what the 
Select Committee agreed, I very respectfully submit both as a constitutional 
matter, as a legal matter and as a matter of legislative practice, that no 
decision come to by the Select Committee is binding upon this House, that 
it. practically becomes the law without this House being given an oppor- 
tunity to open its mouth. Consequently, when my friends on the non- 
affiicial.side asked for two Deputy Governors, it shows that apart from the 
fact that the Government was convinced of the necessity of two Deputy 
Governors, there was also this thing — both side.s must have known that 
whatever decisions may be elsewhere, they were subject to revision by this 
House. 

Kr. Presideiit. (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Nobody can 
(Question that. 

Ra}a. Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Well, Sir, if that position cannot 
he questioned, then what follows ? The point that I was developing, when 
you were not in the Chair, was this. The Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber, with the courtesy that is always to be expected of him, kindly 
explained to me the position at my own instance so that I may not spin 
•a long speech when the facts themselves did not justify it. In the course 
of his statement, after giving a full account of the position he explained, 
that it was 1 who put him in a false position, whereas my argument wat 
; that my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, did the same thing. I am now trying 
to justify myself and prove that I did not place him in a false position, 
because the* request by the non-ofheial members or the understanding that 
was arrived at in the Select Committee was of course subject to revision 
by this House, and when this House does not agree to the position, then 
I respectfully submit that both are quits, there is no. question of putting 
aaybody in a false position, but my point in asserting that my j^^nd, 
Ms; Yamin Khan, put the Gov.emiment in a false position is that uzdess 
two Deputy Governors. .... 

Mr. MBhamaiad Yamin JShmi: I never said that. I said that the point 
was pressed by non-official members that there should be not “one or 
^<^”,,but that, t^e flhcmldhe *^two*’ Deputy Governors, and the point was 
pressi^ after getting an assurance from the Goverhrneut that > i{ .there. 
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are going to be two Deputy .GoveriaorR, then one at leaet' bf "tbe-Hhrfee posts, 

. that is, one Governor p,nd two Deputy Governors! posts, sbotdd l>e given 
to an Indian, ' This does not mean, as has been eiplainedrby thej^biiDur- 
able the Finanqe Member, that he himself was advocating this course^ He 
said, if you stick to one, you should ask for the minimmn, and that if he 
were an Indian he would not press for it, as he thought that there might 
be an occasion when all the three posts .might he held by Iiidians. 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Wliat he said is oti record and 
the House has heard it. * What I said is also on record. I shall only re- 
peat with great respect what ‘my Honourable friend said. He said: 
were an Indian, I would not be satisfied with this minimum”. Sir, .1 
happen to be an Indian, and, therefore, I ain not satisfied with this mini- 
mum. 1 leave it at that. 

Now, 1 will only make one observation, and that is, if the Goverhirient 
were really convinced that the work would necessitate two Deputy Gover- 
nors, why was it not definitely stated in the Bill, why was an alternative 
givea— one or two, — and this point was not sufficiently considered. In the 
original .Bill, there was mention of only one Deputy Governor. Even the 
London Committee said, there may be one or two: in the Bill that was 
introduced, there was also a halting hesitating demand for two, and not 
one. This, clearly shows that whatever may be the eventful development 
in the work of the Eqserve Bank, to begin with they thought thdt ' oiie 
Deputy Governor would quite answer the purpose» and if the work mdtedsed 
or if it was found that one man could not cope with the work as my friend, 
.Mr. B. Das, suggested and as I also said when the Bill was taken into 
consideration, another man could be appointed, but we need not call him 
a Deputy Governor. That is all I. have got to say for the present inasmuch 
as I have tabled an amendment to the effect that one of the persons, assum- 
ing that this amendment will get through, that one of the persons,’ either 
the Deputy Governor or the Governor, shair be an Indian, I take it that 
I shall have an opportunity to move it in its turn, and, therefore, I shall 
not trouble the House with any further observations as to the necessity 
of a Statutory declaration to that effect. I suppose I am right in 'my 
interpretation. , , ■ 


M;. ‘K. P. ThampAn: Sir, I have als6 given notice of a similar- amend- 
ment, and I wish to say a few words in support of it. If I take up the time 
of the House to speak in connection with this amendment, it is simply 
because I am anxious that in the interests of economy alone there. should 
be only one* Deputy Governor. The Honourable the Finance Member 
said that 'there should be two Deputy Governors, one in Bombay and the 
other in Calcutta. Apparently the idea is to place a Deputy- Governor 
in both these places and the function of the Governor would then b© 
merely to supervise these two offices. Sir, to. my mind, two Deputy' 
Governors are not necessary. If you have a Goveror and Deputy 
Governor, the Governor can look after the affairs of the office which 
has more work and the Deputy Governor can take charge of . the office 
where there is less w’ork. Sir, I find, in ihe constitution of the Bank 
England, there is ouly one Governor and a Deputy Governor'; yotr- don't 
have there two Deputy Govertiors. It is only the Dank of Fmuce tfiat 
has two .Deputy Governors. I went through the constitutions of mkuy 
Central Banks jn Europe, and I find that, except in France, in no other 
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tiiere are two JJepUty (joyevon},, . JJa iay friends^- whp '.tidvocate 
Rppbintiiileiit di two jJepuiy liovei^orSi muan to suggesit^that tue 
vbiume ot w 6 rK ^ iiie iteservo'' nanK of IpjcUa will be mosre ttiabi' tbe voiunie 
i-f work m tiie BauK of iiiiiglaiia, or, for tliat matter, the nature* ot tbe 
worE dofie here will be more dithcult than the work done in the Bank 
of iiingikndV I don't thin k so. | 

liien, Dir, u wora iiiusi oe said about iiie comproinise tnat was 
arrived at .111 ine Deiect vjoiiimiiiee ana me Uiiaeri/unuig inaae uy lue 
i^Loiiourauie me x’luance iVieniDcr. it is ba](f tliut u two i^epuiy Vjiovernore 
were upppmtea, one wouid be an Inaiun. 1 wouia rutner wisn mat intre 
Were no i,naiuns appoinied at an. uannot iiie oovernoi* ana juepUiy 
upveriiOr botii oe inaianb/ J-<et hoin me uovernor ana me xiepuiy 
Uoveruor be i^ingiisiimen, i >vouid not mind it, because meir salary bin 
will nave to be rooted by the tax-payer, and to that extent fresn taxation 
wfii naye to be imposed on the country, lue Europeans have always 
been appealing to us to trust tnem — now we will trust iiiem. i do not 
care a ng loi me undertakmgs mat are given in tnis iouse by the 
lionouraule iviembers. boleinn pieages iniaae by ine bovereigns ahd 
tne iiritish Cabinets have been treated us scraps o-f paper. In thu 
Proclamation 01 yoeen Victoria, it was distinctly stated tnat there would 
be no racial discrimination in the matter of superior appomtinents 
under the btate. I indulged in a little bit of, arnnmetical. calculation 
and 1 |ound..that, during the last 7 b years of British administration in 

this country after that Proclamation, there have been i 5 U vacancies cf 

Governorships in this country, and, with the exception of Lord binjia, 
no Indian has so far been appointed to be a Governor of a Province. 
Mere solemn pledges made not only by the Secretaries of State ' and 
Viceroys but made by the Sovereign himself have been treated as scraps 
of paper and it is too much to expect us to have faith in these under- 
takings. The Honourable Sir George Schuster said that this alteration 
was made at the instance of non-of&cials, and Cowasji said that it 
was done at his instance. 1 am very glad to heai* that. That means that 

Government are not very keen on it and that they are prepared to 

accept any decision by this House. I ask Sir George Schuster whether he 
will ask . his party to remain neutral if there is a division and allow this 
amendment to be voted upon by . the non-official Members only. If he 
does ' not .do that, it necessarily follows that he talks with his tongue 
m his cheek, | 

lEr^ 0. S. ^nga Iyer: Sir, I must admit at the very outset that 
it is a very controversial matter from a national point .... {Some 
Honourable Members: ** Speak up please.'*) 1 was saying that it was 
very controversial even from a national point of view, and ijiis is how 
the two positions strike me. In the first place, if we are to have two 
Deputy Governors, for I do presume that in the transitional stage of, 
say;. fire. years, the Governor will be an experienced banking expert from 
Sn^snd’T^if we are to have two Deputy Governors in that ease, and I 
hope both of them will be Indians, there will be opportuniiy > to train 
two ' Indians, one of whom at any rate may prdVe a success,— I hope 
both of them will prove a success, ^to take the place, if necessity 
arises and popular feeling dictates, of the Governor. Therefore, I do not 
know whether it should be said, at least -one of whom should be an 
l:&dian. 1 want both of them to be Indians. As for the apprehension 
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of those who are against two Deputy Qovernote, they haveM.CQnafe' to 
the conclusion that the other one will also, be an .] p.n g|[}q hTj f^ftp ^ V>lnp.l pjn|jf 
for a-'long tiine 'to 'i^me' ah Indian taking the p.l,ac.e of,., the. 

I waiut the Govemmciht to mhlce'/this position, clear^ ,hecaus^...tbia' 
statement of the GoVerhinent ' Will be examined fro.m time .tp . tiine . hy 
those who come after us here and by tho Legislature. , .1 pprsonaUy 
would vote for two Deputy Governor^if the motion i? pressed-^in .tli >3 
hope that both of them will be Indians, for I do not conceal my hope 
that I want the Beserve Bank of India to be completely national and to 
be managed by Indians themselves and should be under Indian control 
even as the Bank of England is managed by Englishrhen ' arid under 
English control. I am willing to take the help of Englishmen in the 
transitional stage. That is my position. Therefore, I waiit, h'6t “at least 
one“ of the Deputy Governors should be an Indian, but At least both’ 
of whom would be Indians. I am not bound by the comproihfse arrived 

at by members in the Committee, nor am I very enthusiastic, or loi tlio 

matter of that, inspired by the statement of the Firlance Member, 
that it was in deference to the non-official opinion that he yielded or 
bis Government yielded in the matter. Whether the non-officials started 
with the idea that there should be at least one Indian or whether both 
of them should be Indians, will, I hope, be made by the non -officials 
concerned, but, speaking for the bulk of opinion in this country, I ^^Ant 
that this Reserve Bank should be a training ground for two 'Indians so 
that one of them may be more qualified than the other to replace the 
Englishman who will be the Governor of the Bank, after a due 'transitloAAl 
period, j . . , ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T do not want, to make any speech. I have , 

just to ask one question. The Finance Member has given us to under- 
stand that it was on account of the pressure from the non-official rnemhers. 
that this provision was put in. May I ask him whether he would . 
the question to be decided by the non-official votes of this House? If he 
is not willing to do that, and if he still insists upon the officials also 
voting on this question, then we have no other alternative but to draw, the 
inference that that non -official pressure was inspired pressure, ai^d that , 
it was not really non-official opinion. . . , 

Sardar Sant Singh: I had no intention to intervene in this debate oh 
this particular amendment, but certain incidents, in the course of the 
speeches of some Honourable Members, have prompted me to say sonfte- 
^thing in the matter. I may point out at the very outset that there wAs’ 
no compromise in the Joint Select Committee to this effect that, because 
two Deputy Governors are to be appointed, therefore one of them shall be 
an Indian. My own personal view is that, as this Bank is going to be 
established for the economic interests of India, it should be Indian in out- 
look, and, as I put it in my minute of dissent, it should be as Indian as 
the Ganges. It is no argument that because Englishmen are at this time 
in power, therefore we are bound to provide the Governorship to An * 
Englishman. Ag a matter, of fact, we shallbe only exercising our inherent ’ 
right, our birth right, if we were, to provide in the Bill, that all the- thW ^ 
executive posts shall be occupied bv -Indians, but one of them may he 
occupied by an Englishman. {An Honourable ’Member: ‘•Wh,y?”)‘ In" ‘ 
order to show that we are not discriminating. Discrimination in India 
lies just the other way. The whole complaint against the administration 
in Indj.a been that Indians are discriminated against. There has^ 
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nflfVw ibeen, to' of my knowledge; any'caihfirAlnt ftom^ 
that thfera has over been; any disoriminatibh ^alnAi /them; As xpy/ 
If6ii6urable friend, Mr. Thampan, haa so. well pointed out, §ince thcf. Prip:'; 
chittnation of ldS8 of the late Quaen Victoria Of honoured memory, the! 
lii||0ier .posts have .always been practically re,Berv^ed for Englishmen. No 
Indian, except once, could attain to the distinction of being a * Governor. 
(An Jiondurable Member: "Even in the artny."). Yes, even in the army. 
There are certain oSices under the Government of India. in which no Indian 
is allowed to enter. , Therefore, I find it very difficult to appreciate the 
argument when the. Honourable Sir George Schuster says that he does 
not want. Any discriminatory provision to. be included in the Bill because, 
ot^its pos8ii)le reactions. in , the Joint; Parliamentoy Committee in London. 
A^'a. matter of fact, what .he means to convey to the Members of this 
libuse is this: "Be good boys, play up according to the commands of the. 
Great Mughul sitting in Whitehall." It is as yet- known only to gods if 
India is. going to get real power under the proposed White Paper scheme 
and when that scheme, is likely to be introduced, but meanw^hi.le India 
expects from every one of us to assert our self-respect in this House and 
refuse, to be dictated to. by Whitehalh Let us make it unmistakably clear 
to the Secretary of -State that India refuses to take his di(;tation lying 
down, .The other alternative to this would he neither consistent with our 
sepae of responsibility nor would be in the best interests of India. It was 
very painful to-nie to point out in my note of dissent that in the Select 
(.'‘dmtnitlee oven the Honourable Members representing the Government 
of India were not allowed to have a free hand or to give a free opinion. 
Their’ blinds seemed to be tied from above. 

However, I will most emphatically assert that there will be no discrimi- 
nation at all against Englishmen if we provide in the Bill that Governors and 
tw^o Heputv Governors shall be Indians What \ye are providing for Is 
that there should be no discrimination against Indians and for that wo are. 
amply justified in securing as manv safeguards as.w^e can get in this Bill. 
The amendment moved by my friend, Mr. B. Has, is not only quite a 
rAAsonahle one, hnl is a necessary one. We w’^ant.tbat the Deputy Governor, 
should he an Indian, so tliat at least, he should step into the place of the 
Gpvqmor after five years and control the- currency policy of India through 
this Reserve Bank; 

Mr. M. Mtiswood Ahmad: In this question I -want to say only a few 
w’V/rds.' T could not understand from where thp Leader of the ijniterl India 
Party, or disunited India party or w^hatever it might be called, got it that , 
if two Deputy . Governors were not appointed, there was no chance for an 
Indian. 

Mr. Muhamm^ Yamin BJiaa: Who said that? Probably. Mr. Maswood' 
Ahmad is saying that. 

Maawc^ Ahmad: That. is what we heard, him. say and. the Raja^ 
Bahadur also made a long speech. on that, and I am very glad that my 
Honourable friend, IV^r. Yamin Khanv is ready to correct liis speech. . Sir, ^ 
we -all want that ‘all these three .posts., should go to Indians.. All the ^ 
Ktifflisli people ‘ are therd in the Bank of England and such -is the case in.,' 
other countries, why should not these posts .go -to Indians in India? We 
wont that this’ Reserve Hank should be gfovemed by Indians and that all' 
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the capital should be Indian only. My Honourable' fiiehd, the Sardar Sahib., 
used the word ‘‘Mughal’* to mean the Secretary of State in hi8,9peechi 
In this connection I will draw his attention and appeal to all the Members 
here, who have used this vrovd on several occasions, hot to use this WQid 
in future to .mean the Secretary of State. There is no resemblance between 
the Mughals and the Secretary of State. The Mughals gave all the big 
posts like the 8aih 'Hasariand so on to the inhabitants of this country. . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour 
able Member means it is insulting the Mughals. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is insulting to the Mughals who gave all 
these big posts to their countrymen in this country, while the S.ecretary 
of State wants all such posts for his countrymen and he wants to control 
the Eeserve Bank of India. T feel it very much and this is the feeling of' 
my colleagues, and I would ask my Honourable friends not to use this 
word any more. 

Nt)w, if there are two Dopiity Governors, they will get fat salaries and 
It . will be a great burden on the Eeserve Bank. There are so many Govern- 
ment Departments which are topheayy, and with two Deputy Governors , 
in the Eeserve Bank, the administration will become topheavy. We w^ant 
that there should be only one Deputy Governor and that Deputy Governor 
should be an Indian, and I hope that my Honourable friend, Sir George 
Schuster, will stick to what he has promised that at least one will he an 
Indian, even if there is only one Deputy Governor. The feeling of this 
House should be respected and the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
should be both Indians. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should like to start by giving 
my Honourable friend who has just spoken a definite assurance that T at least 
will not refer to the Secretary of State as the Great Mughal. (Laughter.) 
I think this has been rather an unfortunate discussion. Possibly it may 
have been due to what Sir Cowasji Jehangir referred to as a Saturday 
afternoon atmosphere. I want to ask the House to consider what rcall3’^ 
are the main questions involved. We are trying, and E am sure we shall all 
agree about this, to set up a Bank which is going to work well and partii 
cularly at the start. Connected with this motion there are three- main 
questions which I think any one, who is considering how to give the Bank 
a good start, ought to put to himself. First of all, there is the quesUon 
Jjow many Deputy Governors are really required; and that, after all, is the 
only question which ought to be discussed in connection with this particular 
amendment. The second question is, how arc you going to get the b^t 
hieii for the chief posts in tlie Bank. And T would j)ut a third question as 
a subsidiary question — ^how arc you going to satisfy Indian opinion in the 
sense of creating confidence in the Bank. Now, Sir, it is only in eonnoctioq 
with the last question that I think it is legitimate to consider some of the 
issues that have been raised in this debate. After all, our object is to get 
a good Reserve Bank and it is only the first question, as I have already said; 
wHch is really relevant to the amendment before us. I have already, in= 
i^e course of an earlier interruption, made, it clear to the House tha-t the- 
government view is that two Deputy Governors will really be required. 
TWe has been po change of view as suggested by my Honourable friendj 
the Raja ., Bahadur./ The Bill always provided for the appointment of a 
jSei^nd Beputy poVemor. True, it was made optional, but we wore asking 
for the power to do it. We ourselves felt that that power would be use^ 
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and, (berefore, theire is no inconsistent 'between gjzr present lin,g aptf obe 
line taken in the original Bill. But if there bad beeg a cha^e^ theje wpj^ 
bave been et very good reason for having made a chai^^e. When the prigi^ 
Bill was drafted, it was drafted on the basis that the Bank would have one 
main office at Bombay. That has now been changed. We contiemj)J.ate 
having more than one main office. We have not laid down exactly how 
many there will be, for that is left to the Board; but it is quite certain that 
there will be at least two principal offices, namely, at Calcutta and at 
Bombay. That in itself would be quite sufficient ground, even if we had 
only provided for one Deputy Governor in the original Bill, to alter our 
position and now provide for two. Sir, I have already explained to the 
House why I myself think that two Deputy Governors will be necessary, 
so I need not repeat that. I turn now to the next <][uestion as to how 
you are going to get the best man. 

Now, I think one of the difficulties in dealing with this matter is that 
here we are introducing a Bill which will be turned into a Statute which it 
is hoped will have a long duration. Provisions which may be necessary at 
the beginning of the Bank’s life niay become entirely inappropriate after 
it has had live or ten years* existence. That is why I myself in speaking in 
the Select Committee on this matter, ventured to suggest that to lay down 
in the Statute any sort of provision for Indians with regard to the chief 
executive posts was not a very wise thing to do. A minimum may come 
to be regarded as a maxijnum, conditions will change, and w’hat is suitable 
us a minimum may prove entirely unsuitable as a ihinimum in ten or fifteen 
years* time. Now, if Ave are to try and get the best men — I hope Honour- 
able Members will face realities in this matter — they must acknowledge 
that at present there is not a very large choice of men available in India 
who wrould be capable of holding these highest posts in the Reserve Bank. 
It is not merely a qiiestion of whether men of the requisite capacity exfst, 
for I would remind Honourable Members that there are tAvo points which 
have got to be considered in this matter. The first is, is there a qualified 
Indian available ? Secondly, if he is available, will he accept the position 
There are Indiaus of whom 1 could say at once that they are suitable for 
ope of these three p.osts today, but I .doubt AVhether any of those whom 1 
have in mind Avou'ld accept the posts, and that is a point which has to be 
taken into consideration. And now, Sir, I come to the third point — ^how 
you are going to satisfy Indian opinion in the sense of creating confidence 
in the Bank. Well, I quite admit that, in order to satisfy Indian opinion' 
and to create confidence, it is necessary to satisfy the epuntry that the 
Bank is being run in the interest pf India, and that there may be prejudices, 
apd that, in view of those prejudices, it is necessary to have Indians associat- 
ed with the management at the top. But that does pot enable us to get 
over the difficulty that possibly at the present moment there may not be a 
yery large number of Indians available for these posts. Now, if these facts 
are borne in mind, I do put it to the House that there is no use in ima^n- 
ing oJ’l sprts of hypotheticaj cases of what the Government would dp,, pn 
strength of the assurance I have already given, i was pr-epared to give 
IJie Assurance that at least one apt of the three posts .should be filled hy 
m Indian. We felt it quite safe to take that risk. But if you reduce % 
nupiber of the posts,, then the position undontotecHy becomes chaMe.d apd 
ceriAinly the matter would have to be mconsjidared. Ndw, J vepjured 

V my HpnbUrahie friepd. the Rpjsf Bahadur, that hy taifdB| ^ 
iashe he was putting the Government in a very false position It **e not 
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fair to put us in the position of having to retire froto -the 'ime tkiBit' we 
^.k up. I assure ^onourable Member^ that yvheu any of thoee ^uesUpin^s 
up — jueatione pf fiUmg wportant posts with In&ans,— tfce ^ueatiou 
which we ask ourselves is hiot how to avoid putting an Indian into that 
post, hut bow to find m Indian who is qualified for filling it? We always 
look at the matter in that way and, appreciating as 1 do the inipoi'tance .of 
the issue raised in my third question, Honourable Members can rest 
assured that Government always will look at it in that way. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. B. Das, has imagined to himself Ibat what wo have in 
mind is something like this: have committed ourselves to one of the 

three posts being filled by an Indian. Now, then, Ipt us see how we can 
fulfil this assurance with the least chance of benefiting Indian aspirations 
in this matter. What will we do? We will appoint as Governor a n:.an of 
forty or forty-five, who will hold tliat appointment for five years. {Secondly, 
we will put in as the senior Deputy Governor another Englishman again 
of about forty or forty-five who will hold his post for five years. He will 
then become the Governor when the first man goes. Thirdly, we will put 
in as the junior Deputy Governor an Indian, a man of about sixty, &:> that, 
when the ten years are up, he will be seventy years old and, therefore, 
quite incapable of promotion to the post of Governor. Then wt* start the 
whole process all over again and put in another man at the end of liis 
career in the post of Deputy Governor”. Sir. having seen the liii»hts of 
my Honourable friend s imagination, I decided that I would offer him the 
post of senior assistant to my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in 
the hypothetical Finance Department wliich 1 propose to create. (Laughter.) 
That is a purely hypothetical proposition and I would put it to the House 
that no Honourable Member does his own interests or the interests of India 
any good by imagining a procedure of that kind. On this simple issue which 
is now before the House, I have no hesitation in recommending the House 
to reject this amendment. The Bank will need two Deputy Governors. 
This amendment would remove even the discretion which was provided in 
the former. Bill and we -should be committed by the Bill to hmitmg the 
Bank to one Deputy Governor, The entire object of doing that, the reason 
yv^hy this amendment is moved, is not in order to provide a proper organisa- 
tiou for the Bank, but in order to provide an opportunity for some of the 
amendmeivts which are going to be moved later in the House. Sir, I do put 
it to the House that this is a matter which should not be considered on 
that sort of basis. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

-is ;8uh.^V9e .{/) (a) of <^i98e Z <4 the 3iU/ the wor^ 'two D^ut/ 
th^ WQ^s ‘one Pepaty OoyterAor* be 8»]bAt;t.ujbe<J.” 

The ww 


statement of BUSTNESS. 

ne HononnMe fHr Biojendick Witter (Leader of the House) ; Whii ^our 
. permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course of 
.(JoTQrnAsenii husil^BS jfx the wee}, beginning Monday the 11th. You, Sir, 
have directed tiiat the House shall sit for the tiww»ctioo of Oprernment 
businese the 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15tb and ISth.' On Monday, the 



jSQiujmvm ABflnfSLY.^ 




[®IH Dbob. 


[Si^ Brojejiidro Mitter.] 

llth» the business will be the resumption of the cot^^tion ' of 
Beserve Bank Bill. On Tuesday, the 12th. 'l^e conStoation of thir 
measure will be interrupted by bringing forward the motions to take %t^- 
consideration and to pass the Tariff Act Amendment Bill which was 
reported, lyr Select Committee on Friday, the 1st December. The reason 
for this mterruption is that, in order to prevent, further loss of revenuOf. 
it is desirable that this Bill should be passed without any avoidable delay. 
On the conclusion of the business in connection with this Bill, the con- 
sideration of the Beserve Bank Bill will be resumed and the remaining 
items on the agenda will be the motions for taking into consideration ana 
passing the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank Act. 


THE EESEBVE BANK OP INDIA BILL. 

lb. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): On Monday, 
after finishing clause 8, the Clwir would go back to clause 4. The Chair 
would like first to finish the remaining two amendments and then put the 
original question on clause 4. So Honourable Members must make up 
their minds about those amendments. 

Mr. B. Das: May I point out. Sir, that there is also one other amend- 
ment that I moved, while the Deputy President was in the Chair, on the 
Shareholders Bank. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is the 
other amendment to which the Chair referred. There is one ^amendment 
moved by Mr. Thampan and there is another amendment moved by 
Mr. Das. 


Sir Oowas]l Jahangir: The amendment moved by Mr. Das is a conse- 
quential amendment to clause 14 (2) of the Bill. 

Mr. Presij^ent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has considereil' that point. That was suggested during the course of the 
debate, but the difficulty Is that if the House does not take a decision 
on that amendment, the House is up against the same difficulty when it 
comes to clause 9. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: That is also consequential. 

Mr. jPresident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : It is all the 
same whether the House treate the amendment to clause 4 as consequential, 
*br after taking the decision on clauses 9 and 14 the House* comes back 
\and considers this as consequential. It is all the same. So," if the House 
really takes its decision on clause 9 or 14, then, .during the tliird reading, 
Government will take necessary action to make the c6n8equential amend-, 
inent. What the Chair suggests, therefore, is that the Honourable 
^Member, Mr. B. Das, should withdraw his amendment on clause 4, Then 
^|he question will come in a drreet form on claueaU^JUgri^^l^ause 14, 

, i^e House decides that a shareholder, have 

one . vote, it comes back to clause 4 siramAwjcmaelflm 
ment, .«-• . ' 

. V Assemb^ then adjourned 
tfaa llih JSeoember. 1083. 









